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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


TUESDAY,  MAY  8,  1073 

U.S.  Sknate, 

Subcommittee  cr  the  Committee  on  Apphoprtatioxs, 

Washington,  D,C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10:05  a.m.^  in  room  1224,  Everett  Mc- 
Kinlcy  Dirksen  OlRce  Building,  Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  [chair- 
in  an]  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Magnuson,  Cotton,  Fong,  p,nd  SchAA'eiker. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Overview  of  Budget  Eequest 

STATEMENT  OF  JAIftSiiS  B.   CARDWELL,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
COMPTROLLER 

ACCOMPANIED  BY : 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  S'iiCRETARY,  BUDGET 
WILFORD  J.  FORBUSH,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  BUDGET 

INTRODUCTION'  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Senator  Magnusox.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Todaj^  we  have  with  us  a  pretty  good  friend,  Bruce  Cardwell,  the 
Comptroller  at  HEW.  He  is  here  to  give  us  an  overview  of  the  HEW 
budget.  This  is  a  practice  that  we  have  found  very  lielpful  in  the  past. 
It  gives  everyone  a  view  of  the  forest  before  we  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  trees — or  what's  left  of  them. 

At  any  rate,  this  is  sort  of  a  pregame  warm-up  before  Secretary 
Weinberger  appears  tomorrow.  There  will  be  time  enough  then  to  get 
into  specific  policy  questions. 

In  the  meantime,  why  don't  you  introduce  your  associates,  then  pro- 
ceed with  your  overview. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  will  proceed. 

To  my  right  is  Rill  Forbush,  who  works  on  Charlie  Miller's  staff 
and  who  is  responsible  for  putting  all  the  papers  together  which  make 
up  the  HEW  budget  submission.  Our  purpose  this  morning  is,  as 
you  said,  to  give  you  a  quick  background  and  overview  of  the  HEW 
budget  and  try  to  create  a  context  in  which  to  discuss  it  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  with  the  other  witnesses  who  will  follow  the  Secretary  in  the 
days  ahead. 
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HEW  lU'DGET   IX  HKIEF 

Senator  INIagxusox.  Tlie  pa])ers  and  bud^ret  charts  will  be  inserted 
into  the  record  at  tliis  point. 
I  The  information  follows.] 
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FEDERAL  AND  TRUST  FUNDS  COMPRISE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Fii'st  of  all,  as  this  committee  knows  the  HEW 
budget  is  made  up  of  two  signilicant  classes  of  funds.  The  Federal 
funds,  direct  appropriations,  account  for  $31.5  billion  in  1974,  and 
trust  funds,  administered  by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
account  for  $7r3.5  billion  in  1974,  in  terms  of  budget  authority,  for  a 
total  HEW  budget  in  t^rms  of  budget  authority,  of  $101.9  billion,  net 
of  $3.1  billion  in  interfund  adiustments. 

Now,  of  the  $31.5  billion,  there  is  approximately  $400  million  that 
does  not  come  before  this  committee.  They  involve  appropriations  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  emer- 
gency health  activities,  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees,  and  the  Office  of 
Consumers  Affairs,  which  has  moved  from  the  ^ATiite  House  

Senator  Magnuson.  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  your  continuity,  but 
I  want  to  get  back  to  the  emergency  funds,  and  just  where  they  are 
now  and  what  has  happened  to  them. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  term  "emergency  health"  is  used  in  a  number 
of  different  ways  in  the  Government.  This  particular  activity  is  the 
defense  preparedness  aspects  of  emergency  health.  And  those  funds 
are  small,  $6  million.  And  they  are  in  the  Treasiary,  Post  Office,  and 
general  Government  bill.  But  they  are  in  the  total  figures. 

Senator  Cottox.  You  say  the  itEW  funds  that  are  handled  by  other 
committees  are  in  those  overall  figures? 

Mr.  Cardwtell.  The,y  are  in  the  overall  figures  in  the  top  line  on 
the  chart,  the  $31.5  billion  budget  authority  figure.  They  are  funds  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  which  is  in  the  agricultural,  envi- 
ronmental, and  consumer  protection  billj  the  Indian  Health  Service 
activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  are  in  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  bill;  and  the  emergency  health  activities  that  we  just 
mentioned  in  the  Treasury  

Senator  Cottox.  Those  two  bills  are  the  appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes ;  all  of  these  are  appropriations  bills,  they  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  not  before  this  particu- 
lar subcommittee. 

BUDGET  OUTLATS 

The  total  budget  in  terms  of  outlays — and  outlays  is  the  way  in 
which  the  economists  and  tlie  President  measure  his  budget — is  $93.8 
billion  in  1974,  an  increase  of  $10.2  billion  over  1973.  If  you  look  at 
this  $93.8  billion  within  the  total  Federal  budget,  it  constitutes  about 
35  percent  of  the  $268  billion  that  the  President  has  budgeted  overall 
for  1974. 

Senator  Cottox.  Is  that  the  spending  budget? 

Mr.  Cardwell^  That  is  the  spending  buoget.  The  outlay  budget  is 
the  spending  budget.  The  budget  authority  budget  is  the  appropria- 
tion budget  that  the  Congress  deals  with. 

That  percentage  of  course  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  happens  to  the  difference  between  the 
budget  authority  of  $101.9  billion  and  the  total  outlays  of  $93.8  bil- 
lion ?  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Tlvat  is  explained  in  several  ways. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  that  impoundment? 
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Mr.  Cardwell.  No,  sir.  Budget  authority  would  represent  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Congress,  or  in  the  case  of  trust  funds,  receipts 
collected  by  the  trust  fund,  which  accounts  for  $7.2  billion  of  the  $8.1 
billion  dift'erence.  Outlays  represent  the  flow  of  cash  against  commit- 
ments that  are  made  within  those  authorities.  And  eventually  the  cash 
flow  will  catch  up  with  tho  budget  autliority.  For  example,  if  you 
appropriate  a  dollar  to  the  department,  we  may  not  spend  a  full  dol- 
lar in  terms  of  cash  outlay  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  appropriated,  we 
may  spend  95  cents  of  it  i  year  and  the  additional  5  cents  in  the  fii^st 
months  of  the  succeeding  year,  It  varies  from  program  to  program, 
and  the  nature  of  the  program,  as  to  whether  the  cash  flows  on  a  one 
to  one  rate  or  at  the  lower  rate. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  that  impoundment  or  delay  ? 

Mr.  Caruwell.  It  is  the  normal  difference  between  the  time  you  in- 
cur an  obligation  and  the  time  yon  pay  the  bill.  For  example,  if  you 
go  to  make  a  purchase  as  an  individual,  often  you  will  make  the  pur- 
chase today  and  j)ay  the  bill  30  days  later.  And  it  is  that  lag  that 
usually  accounts  for  the  difference  between  oiitlays  and  appropria- 
tions. 

Senator  Cotton.  We  have  reached  the  point  now  with  the  direct 
obligational  authority  conferred,  I  have  always  believed  improperly 
so,  in  authorization  bills,  and  outlays  that  stem  from  special  fees  that 
go  into  trust  fund?,,  where  only  about  44  percent  of  the  public  spend- 
ing of  the  Natioii  being  considered  by  or  controlled  in  any  sense  bv 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
their  duties  with  the  budget,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  CAJU)^vELL.  That  is  correct. 

And  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  problems  that  our  system  is  facing  at 
the  moment  as  it  attempts  to  rationalize  t]ie  budget  process,  that  over 
time  such  a  large  share  of  the  total  budget  is  in  the  category  of  the 
so-called  uncontrollable,  where  previous  commitments  have  been 
made  by  the  Congress  

Senator  Magnusok.  Is  the  $101.9  billion  obligated? 

Mr.  CA]U)\yELL,  In  efl'ect  about  $31  billion  of  it  would  be  obligated 
during  1974  in  the  form  of  commitments,  grants,  contracts,  payments, 
and  about  $73  billion  of  it  would  represent  receipts  collected  by  the 
social  security  trust  funds,  against  wliicli  they  w^ould  later  make 
payments. 

Senator  Magnusok.  You  are  obligated  to  pay  those  out  sooner  or 
later  J  isn't  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  That  is  correct. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  ,  SPENDING 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  w^ould  somebody  get  the  figures  com- 
paring the  obligations  for  defense  and  those  for  social  programs  in 
the  Federal  budget  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you  those. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  are  those  figures  no\v  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  Defense  Department  budget  for  1974  is  $79.8 
bilhon,  or  29.6  percent  of  the  total.  The  HEW  budget  per  se  is  $93.8 
billion,  or  35  percent  of  the  total.  If  you  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
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breakdown  between  Defense  and  so-called  human  resources,  which 
would  include  HEW,  OEO,  Labor  and  Veterans  activities,  compari- 
son to  the  Defense  Department  budget,  excluding  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, but  including  certain  Defense  activities  of  tlie  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  tlien  tiie  relationships  are,  human  resources  $125.5  bil- 
lion; and  national  defense  $81»8  billion,  a  dili'erence  of  about  $44  bil- 
lion. In  percentages,  human  resources  is  47  percent  of  the  budget  and 
defense,  '60  percent  of  the  budget* 

Senator  JVL\gnuson.  1  would  like  to  have  those  figures. 

Suppose  the  United  States  operated  without  a  defense  budget.  What 
percentage,  then,  of  the  Federal  Government  budget  would  remain? 

Can  you  get  tiiat  figure  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir. 

About  70  percent  of  the  budget  would  be  exclusive  of  Defense. 

Senator  Magntjson.  And  you  can  separate  the  trust  funds  from  this 
because  thej^  are  not  a  direct  appropriation^  but  an  authority  to  spend 
from  the  receipts  that  come  in. 

Mr.  Caiujwell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  problem,  though,  is  that  as  you  try  to  frame  the  entire  budget 
and  relate  your  spending  against  the  money  on  hand,  the  money  to  be 
collected  as  revenue  and  taxes,  those  receipts  are  part  of  the  money 
tliat  you  collect,  and  the  payments  made  against  the  trust  funds  are 
part  of  the  money  that  you  pay  out,  and  they  have  to  be  balanced 
against  each  other. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  if  you  ignore 
Defense,  the  peicentage  that  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  in 
social  and  education  and  welfare  funds  i^  about  the  same  percentage 
that  most  States  are  loaded  down  with,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  About  67  percent  for  all  human  resources,  and  50 
percent  for  HEW. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  other  words,  these  are  the  big  items  in  the 
State  budget,  and  if  we  didn't  have  any  defense  budget  they  would  be 
the  big  items  here.  Running  the  Government  otherwise  is  not  a  very 
big  part  of  the  budget,  as  big  as  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
carries  the  entii^  burden  for  Defense. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Schweiker  ? 

BUDGET  OUTLAYS 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  outlays.  You  say 
that  eventually  this  catches  up,  the  fact  that  your  authority  and  out- 
lays aren't  equal. 

Now,  for  the  3  years  you  show  here  there  is  nearly  $4  billion  that 
hasn't  caught  up  :  $0.9  billion  in  1972,  $1.8  billion  in  1973,  and  $0.9  bil- 
lion in  1974.  We  seem  to  be  increasing  our  impoundment.  When  you 
have  $4  billion  you  haven't  spent  in  3  fiscal  years,  what  else  is  it  but 
V  impoundment?  You  are  never  catching  up  with  it  according  to  the 
three  figures  you  have  given  us,  nearly  $4  billion  of  money  we  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  has  not  been  spent  in  3  fiscal  years. 
^  Mr.  Cardwell.  If  you  take  that,  then,  and  break  it  down  between 
Federal  funds  and  trust  funds,  you  will  find  
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Senatoi*  ScinvKiKEK.  T  am  not  talking  about  trust  funds.  My  figures 
of  $1.9  billion  were  not  trust  funds. 

iNIr.  Cardwkll.  You  are  taking  the  $26  billion,  $2T.8  billion  and 
$30.6  billion. 

Senator  Sciiwkikijr.  I  am  not  even  talking  about  trust  funds.  Of 
the  money  you  appropriated  you  have  got  $4  billion  lying  around  over 
there  not  spent. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  But  there  is  always  so  much  money — if  you  take  a 
picture  at  any  point  in  time  there  will  be  so  much  budget  authority 
unapplied,  even  though  you  might  routinely  and  in  good  conscience 
have  proceeded  with  all  the  program  authority,  you  have  made  all  the 
grants  and  all  the  contracts  on  a  timely  basis,  and  there  is  always  going 
to  be  a  certain  lag  between  cash  payments  beyond  those  contracts. 

It  happens  in  the  family  budget  and  it  happens  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  In  other  words,  you  have  come  up  with  $3.6 
billion  in  13  yoars.  How  much  is  it  over  10  years,  5  years? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  doesn't  really  accumulate. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  have  picked. 3  bad  years,  then? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No.  I  am  saying,  look  in  1972.  The  budget  authority 
appropriations  is  $26.9  billion.  Outlays  of  $26  billion. 

Senator  Scm^T^iKER.  Nine-tenths  of  a  billion. 

Cardwell.  But  that  $26  billion  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  pay- 
mentt:,  payments  made  from  carryovei*  fi*om  prior  years,  and  pay- 
ments in  the  current  year  against  the  $26.9  billion  budget  authority. 
Each  year  vou  carrv  over  something  to  be  spent  in  the  succeeding  year. 
In  1973  the  difference  is  $26.8  billion  to  $29.6  billion. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  $1.8? 

Mr.  Cardwell,  Yes.  And  a  billion  dollrirs  of  that  difference  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  advanced  a  billion  dollars  of  1973  public  assistance 
payments  to  the  States  in  1972. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  In  3  fiscal  years  of  the  admi/iistration,  it  has 
never  gone  the  other  way.  It  has  always  increased,  and  is  now  $3.6 
billion. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  can  go  that  way.  In  fact,  you  can  take  any  1  year, 
and  we  could  give  you  an  analysis  and  show  you  how  it  is  spent,  and 
vou  may  find  that  some  of  it  doesn't  get  spent  until  1974.  or  even  1975. 
But  it  will  always  be  a  diminishing  amount. 

For  example,  if  I  let  a  long-term  contract  to  a  manufacturer  to 
produce  somethiiig.  T  jim  not  going  to  pay  for  it  until  it  is  finislied. 
And  if  it  is  a  loi^s:  lead  time  item  1  won't  make  the  final  payment  for 
3  or  4  years.  And  that  is  the  way  bills  are  paid  against  current  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  MiLLT.R.  Construction  is  the  best  example.  Senator.  The  way 
we  do  it,  we  generally  obligate  the  entire  construction  grant  at  the 
time  the  construction  contract  is  awarded.  Wf  oblifjate  the  entire 
amount,  but  the  bills  are  paid  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  a  very  slow 
accumulation  of  outlays. 

Senator  Schweiker*  I  can  understand  that. 

I  used  to  be  in  the  construction  business.  But  what  I  can't  under- 
stand is  that  over  a  4-year  moving  average  you  have  got  $4  billion 
extra. 
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Now,  what  are  your  comparable  figures  for  fiscal  1971  ? 
Mr.  Cakdwell.  We  don't  have  them  available  at  the  monient.  We 
can  ^et  them. 
Senator  Scjiweiker.  You  gave  them  to  us  last  year. 
Mr.  Cardwkll.  We  can  get  them. 
[The  information  follows :] 

In  1971,  federal  fund  budget  authority  totalled  $21.6  bin  ion  and  outlays 
totaHed  $21.3  billion, 

ANALYSIS  OF  CASH  FLOW  FROM  10  70 

Mr.  Card\\'^ll.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  insert  in  the  record,  if  you 
will,  at  this  point  an  analysis  which  shows  the  cash  flow — we  will  go 
back  to  1970  if  you  like  and  show  several  appropriations,  and  how  they 
spend  out. 

Senator  Scjiweiker.  That  would  be  very  helpful. 
[The  information  follows:] 

WHY  OUTLAYS  DO  NOT  EQUAL  APPEOPRIATIOXS 

The  foUowing  table  iUustrates  the  time  lag  between  appropriations  and  out- 
lays for  several  different  appropriation  accounts.  GeneraUy,  the  only  case  wliore 
outlays  for  all  years  would  equal  the  amount  appropriated  would  be  when  the 
amount  appropriated  was  the  same  amount  over  a  period  of  years ;  however, 
in  the  case  of  H^iW  and  most  of  its  programs,  appropriations  have  been  incro;is- 
iiig  and»  consequently,  outlays  have  been  less  than  appropriations.  On  the  other 
hand,  programs  that  are  decreasing  have  outlays  in  excess  of  appropriations. 
For  instance,  when  a  program  is  terminated  tliere  would  stiU  be  outlays  four 
or  live  years  later. 

The  table  also  points  out  that  generally  within  three  years  99  percent  of 
all  the  claims  and  responsibilities  of  grantees  and  contractors  are  fulfilled. 
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OUTLAYS  FK03I  COXSTRUCTIOX 

Senator  Magnuson.  Of  course,  construction  funds  are  probably  not 
too  good  an  example.  There  is  hardly  any  money  in  this  bill  for  con- 
struction at  all.  You  have  stopped  all  construction. 

IMr.  Miller.  There  are  plenty  of  outlays  still  resulting  from  con- 
struction. 

Senator  Magxuson".  ^Vhen  we  approved  the  construction  we  put  it 

Senator  Cottox.  We  are  paying  for  construction  in  the  mass. 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  When  we  designed  the  budget,  the  payment  of  out- 
standing bills  must  be  taken  into  account  first  when  the  whole  P'ed- 
eral  budget  is  put  together  and  you  decide  what  you  can  afford. 

Senator  Cotton.  So  that  we  don't  get  lost  at  the  outset  now,  what 
we  are  talking  about  this  morning  largely  in  anticipating  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  this  subcommittee  in  the  coming  months  is  the 
outlays  rather  than  budget  authority,  right  ? 

Mr.  Cardavell.  Correct. 

CONTROLLABILITY  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Senator  Cotton.  Now,  of  those  outlays,  what  proportion  of  the  $93.8 
for  fiscal  1974  is  actually  going  to  be  controllable  by  this  committee, 
and  what  proportion  of  them  are  already— and  I  am  not  talking  about 
impoundment  now,  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute — are  already  obli- 
gated either  in  the  authorization  bills  or  that  otherwise  ha^'e  been 
committed  ? 

Mr.  CABDA^rELL.  If  you  take  the  budget  that  we  now  have,  if  you  take 
the  $101.9  billion  in  budget  authority  about  $89.5  billion  of  it  is  in  the 
categoiy  of  the  so-called  uncontrollables.  Now,  an  uncontrollable  item 
can  vary.  If  it  is  a  public  assistance  payment  the  decision  to  make  the 
payment  has  already  been  made,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  not  going  to  change  that  decision.  All  it  is  going  to  do  is  make  the 
payment. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  provide  an  estimate  of  what  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cardw]^ll.  Eight.  And  you  approve  our  estimate  in  effect. 

IMPOUNDMENT 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  Senator  Cotton  is  talking  about,  and  what 
bothers  mo  is  that  you  have  got  a  spread  here  of  $9  billion  between  out- 
lays and  budget  authority. 

Now,  I  know  some  of  that  money  is  obligated,  and  you  will  have  to 
pay  it  out  later,  but  how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  that  are  you 
not  going  to  pay  out  at  all  ?  You  allow  programs  to  run  out  on  July  1 
and  orders  are  issued  not  to  continue  them.  I  know  you  are  not  respon- 
sible for  that  particularly,  but  this  money  that  was  authorized  will 
never  be  paid. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  You  are  talking  about  impoundment? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes.  This  is  wliat  the  argument  is  about,  how 
much  was  impounded.  We  know  that  you  have  to  operate  under  the 
archaic  July  1  to  July  1  fiscal  year.  But  how  much  is  never  going  to 
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be  spent  if  the  programs  are  carried  out  under  the  directives  of  the 

past  year  or  the  past  2  years?   

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  I  will  put  it  this  -way. 

In  the  1974  budget,  that  we  are  presenting  to  you  and  are  now  dis- 
cussing, the  plan  is  to  spend  it  all. 

Senator  Magntjson.  I  know,  that  is  what  you  said  in  1971, 1972, 1973, 
and  now  1974.  And  you  people  believed  it,  at  least  that  was  what  you 
Avere  told.  But  it  turned  out  it  never  was  spent,  and  never  will  be  spent. 
It  changes  the  program.  But  look  what  happened  to  us  in  this 
committee. 

Last  October  when  you  came  up  and  asked  for  $760  million  you  said 


And  we  said,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  we  will  agree  to  it. 
And  tlien  we  tame  back  in  90  days  and  you  said,  you  didn't  want  it 
at  all. 

"\^T^at  kind  of  business  is  that  for  us  ?  Then  we  get  accused  of  spend- 
ing those  funds  cn  the  books,  but  you  didn't  use  it  all.  Now  I  do  under- 
stand that  there  was  a  change  of  policy  in  those  9  months. 

But  I  remember  who  testified  and  we  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  spend 


And  they  said,  "Oh,  yes,  we  are  going  to  spend  it.  The  request  was 
late,  but  that  was  the  fault  of  Congress.'' 

"^\Tiat  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  much  money  is  going  to  be  im- 
pounded this  year,  or  has  been  impounded.  And  I  know  I  will  get 
your  statement  that  you  intend  to  spend  i';  all.  But  I  doubt  that,  espe- 
cially if  you  keep  chsjtnging  programs,  cutting  out  some  and  moving 
some  different  ways.  But  I  can't  seem  to  ^^nd  out  how  much  has  been 
impounded. 

How  much  is  never  going  to  be  spent  for  HEW  that  is  impounded, 
that  you  won't  spe^id  between  now  and  July  1  ? 

And  then,  of  course,  we  have  the  testimony  from  you  people  that  you 
intend  to  spend  the  $101.9  or  the  $93.8  billion. 

INIr.  Cardwell.  The  $93.8  billion  is  the  estimate  of  what  will  be 
spent  out  of  the  full  $101.9  billion  BA. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  preliminary  to  that. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  I  expect  the  Congress  and  the  President 
will  meet  head  on  on  this  matter  of  imy^oamdment.  But  what  I  was 
trying  to  get  at  is  this.  Here  w-e  are  starting  out  our  yearns  work,  and 
wc  are  going  to  listen  to  multitudes  of  witiiesses.  And  we  are  going  to 
consider  a  large  number  of  programs.  And  yet  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned there  is  not  one  solitary  'thing  we  can  do  about  most  of  them. 
They  arc  oblij^ations  of  the  States  that  come  up  with  x  number  of  dol- 
lars,  and  we  have  to  mec^t  x  number  of  dollars,  and  all  this  committee 
does  is  estimate  what  is  going  to  be  required.  We  can't  control  it. 

Mr.  Cahdwell.  I  can  give  you  the  key  amounts. 

Senator  Cotton.  Wait  a  minute. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  sfot  obligational  authority  conferred — 
and  this  is  the  practice  that  infuriates  me — but  it  is  conferred  in  au- 
thorization bills,  backdoor  spending  that  bypasses  this  committee.  And 
what  I  am  trying;  to  find  out  right  now,  before  we  start — let's  forget 
what  the  President  may  decide  to  impound,  we  will  have  to  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  come  to  it  so  let's  forget  that.  I  want  to  know — and  I 
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don't  know  whether  I  should  be  asking  you  about  the  119  or  99.1  or 
the  93.8, 1  assume  I  should  be  askin^^  you  on  the  93.8. 

CONTROU^\BII^ITY  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Senator  Cotton.  I  am  asking  you  actually  what  portion  of  that  93.8 
is  controllable  in  tliis  committee  ?  What  is  it  that  we  can  cut  out  and 
economize,  or  that  we  can  accede  to  and  appropriate  all  that  is  re- 
quested. What  is  controllable  by  this  committee  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  we'taii  answer  that. 

First  of  all  put  a  circle  around  the  $73.5  BA  and  66.3  outlay  figures. 
That  represents  the  estimate  of  Social  Security  payments  in  this 
budget. 

Senator  Cotton.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Those  are  the  third  and  fourth  items  down  under 
the  column  1974.  In  other  words,  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Senator  Cotton.  Those  are  trust  funds. 

Mr.  CARD^\^LL.  These  are  trust  funds,  Soci^al  Security  payments 
for  medicare,  and  for  social  securitj^  benefits,  retirement  payments. 
The  remaining  $31.5  comes  under  the  purview  of  this  subcommittee, 
with  the  exceptions  that  we  have  noted  before  dealing  with  Food  and 
Drugs  and  Indian  health  and  several  other  small  items. 

Now,  within  that  amount  there  are  grants  for  public  assistance  that 
amount  to  $12.7  billion  that  represent  an  estimate  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  owes  the  States  by  way  of  matching.  And  the 
subcommittee  would  normally — you  liave  the  authority  to  raise  or 
lo\Yer  that  estimate,  but  eventually  you  have  to  pay  the  bill,  whatever 
it  turns  out  to  be.  And  if  our  estimate  is  right,  $12.7  billion  of 
that  $3L5  billion  is  beyond  your  control  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Cotton.  Are  you^now  talking  about  the  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  welfare  programs? 

Jlr.  Cardwell.  No,  I  am  talking  about  the  actual  Federal  matching 
of  State  welfare  payments,  $12.7  billion. 

Senator  Cotton.  OK. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  All  right. 

We  have  to  make  certain  payments,  guaranteed  payments  for  vari- 
ous loan  programs  that  we  operate.  The  Government  has  pledged  it- 
self to  pay  an  interest  differential  on  student  loans  and  certam  con- 
struction loans,  the  so-called  interest  subsidy.  That  is  $400  million 
in  total. 

There  are  certain  pa3^ments  that  have  to  be  paid  out  of  this  budget 
into  the  trust  fund  to^pay  Medicare  and  retirement  benefits  for  mili- 
tai'y  personnel  who  were  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  didn't  pay  into 
Social  Security,  or  for  certain  older  people  in  the  population  that 
have,  under  law,  been  made  eligible  for  Social  Security  but  who 
haven't  paid  in. 

Senator  Coiton.  These  are  established  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  These  are  established  obligations.  And  they  add  up 
to  $3.1  billion.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  paying  those  bills  when  they 
come  due. 
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There  is  a  permanent  appropriation  for  a  vocational  education, 
wliicli  in  1973  added  up  to  $7  million.  We  are  proposing  to  drop  that 
this  year. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  you  mean  drop  it  ?  How  are  you  going  to 
drop  it  ?  It  is  obligated,  but  you  are  going  to  impound  it  ? 
Mr.  Caiidweli..  Let  me  explain. 

We  are  actually  financing  it  in  a  differeiit  place,  but  it  is  $7  inillion 
^vorth  of  commitirient  that  has  to  be  met  that  shows  up  in  a  different 
place  in  the  budget.  The  permanent  grant  to  land-grant  colleges  is 
$2.7  million.  That  is  a  permanent  grant  year  in  and  year  out.  And  it  is 
fixed  in  law,  and  we  can't  change  it  in  the  budget.  And  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  no  jurisdiction  over  it. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  have  tried  to,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Tlmt  program  has  two  grants,  the  permanent  grant 
and  the  grant  that  comes  with  the  control  process.  We  liave  tried  to 
chirnge  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  others  noncontroUable  include : 

Payments  to  the  student  loan  insurance  fund,  $57  million. 

Sufjplemental  security  income,  $1,890  million. 

Assistance  to  Cuban  refugees,  $103  million. 

Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners,  $944  million. 

All  those  add  up  to  about  $19.1  billion,  not  including  the  trust 
funds. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  subtract  that  from  the  $101.5  and  it  leaves 
us  how  much  money  ? 
Mr.  Carowell.  About  $12  billion. 

Senator  Cotton.  Later  on  the  public  will  come  in  here  and  they 
testify  about  all  of  their  pet  programs,  and  all  the  things  they  think 
about  asking  us  to  do,  mom  for  this  and  more  for  that,  and  they  think 
they  are  talking  to  the  people  that  count — the  great  Appropriations 
Committee.  And  we  have  actually  got  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Carowell.  About  $12  billion. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  has  been  approved  by  the  0MB  ? 

Mr.  CARD^VELL.  You  have  control  over  $12.4  billion  in  this  request. 
You  could  raise  or  lo  wer  that. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  the  sum  of  money  that  this  committee  actu- 
ally has  control  over  in  the  last  analysis,  that  Congress  has  some  con- 
trol over.  We  can  add  some  things  that  have  been  cut  out  and  increase 
it,  or  we  can  reduce  it.  But  as  far  as  the  budget  is  concerned,  there  is 
only  $12.4  billion  that  this  committee,  after  we  have  labored  all 
through  the  spring  and  summer  and  into  the  fall,  lias  anything  to  do 
with  '^whatsoever.  And  not  one  person  that  comes  before  this  com- 
mittee probably  knows  that.  But  that  is  the  situation. 

And  then  after  we  have  made  our  decision  about  the  $12.4  billion, 
you  may  want  to  put  back  the  Hill-Burton  funds  or  some  other  funds. 
And  then  the  President  .vetoes  it  and  impounds  it.  Why  don't  we  ad- 
journ right  now  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  you  adjourn  right  now.  My 
salary  is  in  that  $12.4  billion  somewhere. 

Senator  Cotton.  Obviously  I  was  speaking  facetiously,  but  not 
entirely  so. 
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The  Congress  has  done  it.  They  bypass  us  in  authorization  bills,  thcj^ 
confer  obli^ational  authority,  and  then  have  to  pay  it.  And  they 
create  all  these  trust  funds.  And  I  have  always  said  that  that  was  a 
dangerous  pi-ecedent,  because  when  the  farinei*'s  wife  says  that  she  is 
going  to  use  all  the  money  that  she  gets  from  the  eggs  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  money  she  gets  from  the  milk  and  butter  she  is  going  to 
use  to  clothe  them,  in  some  years  they  '»vill  go  without  clothes  and  have 
a  lot  to  eat,  and  in  some  years  they  will  have  a  lot  to  eat  and  no  clothes 
to  wear.  It  takes  awaj^  all  the  elasticity  of  the  budget  and  the 
spending. 

But  this  has  gotten  to  the  point  that  after  all  Ave  have  these  figures 
in  the  budget,  $12.4  billion  that  this  committee  can  considci*,  v>'hsther 
we  want  to  reduce  it  or  increase  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is. 

Senator  Cotton.  Has  the  President  indicated  that  if  we  don't  ex- 
ceed this  $12.4  billion  he  wouldn't  impound  any  of  it,  but  if  we  do 
exceed  it  may  be  he  will  impound  it  ? 

Mr.  Cardwtell.  Yes,  to  the  extent  of  his  authority  I  think  that  is 
the  answer. 

Senator  Cottox.  Thank  you.  That  shows  us  where  we  stand. 

Senator  Magnusox.  I  would  like  for  the  record  the  line  items  in 
the  budget  that  ai*e  included  in  the  $12.4  billion,  so  that  when  we  listen 
to  the  outside  witnesses'  testimony  we  have  a  little  bit  of  a  guideline 
as  to  where  we  can  increase  or  lower  jDrograms,  or  whatever  we  want 
to  do. 

Senator  CorroN.  So  that  we  will  be  able  to  tell  each  witness,  well,  v^c 
have  enjoyed  your  testimony,  but  what  you  are  testifjnng  about  this 
committee  has  no  control  over. 

SOCIAL  SECURITT  TKUST  FUND 

Mr.  Caiidavell.  I  think  an  interesting  point  to  look  at  in  that  regard 
is  just  to  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund,  the  outlay  estimates  there,  the  social  security  payments  over 
the  3  year's  payment  as  shown  in  this  chart.  They  have  gone  from 
$48  billion  to  $66  billion.  And  most  of  that  occurred  beyond  the  ap- 
propriation process.  It  involved  clianges  in  sorial  security  benefit 
levels  that  the  Congress  at  large  approved. 

Senator  Magxuson.  Yes,  but  the  receipts  were  up,  too. 

Mr.  CARDWEbL.  Yes,  receipts  were  up  ,  too. 

Senator  Magnusox.  id  Congress  did  try  to  balance  the  receipts 
with  the  increases  they  pu(  lu  the  different  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Right,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Xow,  I  wanted  to  pursue  just  this  one  question. 
Wliat  do  you  think  of  this  concept  of  considering  trust  funds  as  part 
of  a  budget? 

I  have  mixed  views  about  it. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  it  can  be  debated  both  ways.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  it  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  budget,  because  I  think 
3'ou  have  to  calculate  the  capacity  of  our  society  to  finance  various 
activities.  And  the  social  security  tax  now  has  become  the  second 
largest  tax  burden  that  the  people  have  to  pay,  next  to  personal  income 
tax. 
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Senator  ]Magnuson.  Then  you  consider  the  social  security  payments 
as  a  tax  ? 

Mr.  Cardwex^l.  The  revenues  tliat  finance  those  payments  are  a  form 
of  taxation. 

Senator  SLvgxxjson,  And  not  as  an  insurance  premium  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  disregard  or  in  any  way  di- 
minish the  value  of  having  the  insurance  concept.  And  the  people  who 
pay  it  in  are  the  ones  who  receive  the  benefits.  But  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  finance  that,  and  it  is  a  mandatory  requirement,  that  limits 
their  capacity  to  finance  other  things.  And  thus  I  think  you  have  to 
consider  that  as  part  of  the  budget. 

Senator  Magkuson.  There  is  a  i^unning  argument  that  it  is  a  combi- 
nation of  both.  But  I  always  thought  that  it  should  probably  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  working  bu<iget  that  we  have  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  It  used  to  be. 

Senator  Magnuson.  There  isn't  much  we  can  do  about  Social  Se- 
curity in  this  subcommittee  or  in  the  whole  Appropriations  Committee. 
Mr,  Cardwell.  Correct. 

Senator  Cotton.  Tliis  is  an  awfully  sore  point  with  me,  because  I 
authorized  bills  in  four  successive  Congresses — that  is  eight  sessions — 
when  we  are  fighting  about  whether  to  increase  social  security. 

Now,  we  stalled  in  with  social; security  strictly  as  an  enforced  sav- 
ings program  for  old  age,  nothing  else.  There  was  no  total  disability 
involved,  and  none  of  these  other  things.  And  it  was  a  strict  insurance 
program,  A  compulsory  insurance  program.  Then  when  we  found  that 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  were  starving  to  death  and  just 
getting  a  pittance  from  social  securilfy,  we  wanted  to  help  them  and 
increase  it.  And  in  order  to  do  that  we  had  to  increase  from  the  bottom 
all  the  way  up  the  line.  So  that  to  give  the  person  who  was  getting  $33 
a  month  $40  a  month  we  had  to  increase  the  benefits  of  a  retired 
president  of  an  insurance  company  or  of  a  bank  accordingly. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  already  violated  the  concept  of  the  strict 
insurance  plan,  because  first  we  started  in  and  said  that  people  over 
50  that  became  totally  disabled  would  receive  compensation,  and,  of 
course,  that  was  ridiculous  because  people  under  50  with  families  to 
support  would  need  it  also. 

So,  later  we  enlarged  that  and  we,  got  total  disability  in.  And  we 
got  all  these  other  concepts  in.  So,  even  though  we  had  already  vio- 
lated the  concept  of  the  strict  insurance  plan,  some  of  us  said,  now, 
listen,  we  don't  want,  every  time  that  we  do  something  to  help  these 
people  down  at  the  bottoni  of  the  ladder  get  something  so  that  they 
can  buy  their  groceries,  we  don't  want  to  have  to  correspondingly 
raise  the  contribution  and  the  benefits  of  the  retired  president  of  the 
Ford  Automobile  Co.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  late  Senator  Prouty 
and  I  offered  successively  year  aftei^  year  a  plan  whereby  we  would  just 
increase  the  benefits  nn  to  X  noint,  and  the  balance  would  come  from 
appropriations  from  the  public  treasury. 

And  we  were  greeted  with  holy  horror,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
concept  of  insuraiice  had  long  ago  been  violated.  Why,  the  whole 
Congress,  said,  this  is  just  plain  hearsay,  because  social  security  is  an 
insurance  system,  you  are  violating  the  very  principle.  So  each  year 
we  have  gone  on  and  on,  until  now  we  have  got  the  payments  up  so 
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high  that  it  is  getting  nearly  prohibitive.  I  don't  know  how  we  can 
turn  the  thing  backwai'd.  But  don't  you  think  we  were  right? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  a  tough  one.  You  arc  really  talking  about 
the  means  test  concept  of  social  security.  And  this  is,  I  think,  the 
thing  that  everybody  has  resisted  so  long.  There  are  two  precepts,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  underhc  a  concept  of  insui'ance. 

Senator  Cotton.  There  is  no  means  test  involved. 

Mr.  Cardwell*  If  you  say  that  you  want  to  make  payments  first  to 
those  most  in  need,  that  in  itself  is  a  t^^st  of  means. 

Senator  Cotton.  No,  we  simply  assume  that.  They  may  not  be  in 
need,  some  of  them  might  have  some  property. 

Mr.  CARD^VKLL.  But  based  on  their  income. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  we  simply  want  to  be  able  to  increase  the  pay- 
ment in  the  lower  brackets  and  not  have  to  go  all  the  way  up  the  line. 
So  it  wasn't  a  needs  test. 

Mr.  Cardwelt..  I  think  that  is  how  those  that  opposed  it  must  have 
construed  it,  they  have  been  concerned  that  that  is  what  it  would 
produce. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  precepts  that  the  people  who  believe  in 
an  insurance  concept  have  triea  to  preserve.  And  one  of  them  clearly 
has  been  eroded.  The  first  is  that  the  only  people  that  can  benefit  are 
those  who  have  paid  in.  And  we  have  eroded  that.  And  the  other  one 
is  that  anybody  who  pays  in,  regardless  of  his  means  in  later  life,  is 
able  to  collect  on  his  insurance.  If  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become 
wealthy  he  still  collects.  If  he  had  the  bad  fortune  to  remain  poor  he 
collects.  And  it  is  those  two  things  that  everybody  has  struggled  with 
through  the  years  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  concept*  And  I  think  it  will 
be  debated  in  the  time  ahead,  and  this  concept  of  the  means  test  and 
the  insurance  system  will  be  debated  many  times.  I  would  expect  the 
system  to  evolve  some  more.  I  don't  think  we  have  even  the  end  of 
it  yet. 

Senator  Cotton.  T  believe  thoroucfhly  that  the  totally  disabled 
should  be  taken  care  of  with  some  forni  of  benefits.  But  I  think  it 
should  be  completely  separate*  I  think  that  we  wouldn't  be  in  this 
mess  we  are  today  if  we  had  accepted  social  security  simply  as  an 
insurance,  compulsory  insurance  for  old  age  income,  regardless  of  the 
person. 

Mr.  Card^\^ll.  You  are  saying,  deal  with  the  disability  out  of  the 
general  funds. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  then  we  would  have  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem by  direct  appropriations.  Social  Security  was  conceived,  as  Sen- 
ator Cotton  said,  as  an  insurance.  It  was  reasonrible  to  believe  in  a  sense 
that  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  people,  after  they  reach  65,  didn't 
have  much  wherewithal  left.  There  were  a  few  that  did,  but  they  paid 
in  their  money  for  social  security,  particularly  when  they  had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CARD^VELL.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  they  didn't  have  to  do  it,  it  would  be  another 
story. 

Mr.  Card^vell.  Why  don't  we  go  on  to  look  at  the  budget  by  oper- 
ating agency  ? 

Senator  Cotton.  I  am  sorry  for  taking  so  much  time. 
Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  on  the  next  page. 
Mr.  Cardwell.  The  next  chart 
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CONTROLLABLE  PROGIL\MS 

Senator  Magnusox,  We  Avant  to  be  clear  before  we  leave— and  you 
can  correct  these  figures — that  our  best  estimate  is  that  we  have  got 
around  $12,4  billion  that  is  controllable,  and  you  will  put  in  the  record 
those  line  items  that  are  controllable. 

Mr.  Caudwell.  Right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  can  change  that  figure. 
[The  information  follows:] 


97-228  O  -  73  -  3 
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CONTROLLABLE  PHOCRAMS 
(Budget  Authority  in  Millions) 


Account 

Xood  and  Drug  Administration  

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

Mental  Health  

Health  Services  Plamiing  and  Deyelopmenc  

Health  Services  Delivery. ,  

Preventive  Health  Services  

Other  

Total  

N^atlonal  Institutes  of  Health 

Biomedical  Research  

Health  Manpower*..  

Other  ♦  

Total  ,  

Education  Division 

Education  Revenue  Sharing  

iFmergency  School  Assistance  

Other  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  

Higher  Education  

Educational  Development  

Library  Resources  

National  Institute  of  Education  

Postsecondary  Innovation  

Admlnls  tratlon  

Total  

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Public  Assistance  

Work  Incentives  ^  , . . . . 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  

Allied  Services  

Salaries  and  Expenses  

Total  


Social  Security  Administration 

Administration* — Supplemental  Security 
Income  and  Special  Benefits  for 

Disabled  Coal  Kiners   127 

Office  of  Child  Development  »  A16 

Office  of  the  Secretary  » . » . .  75 

Total,  HEW.........   $  11,219 


1973 


1974 


$  U4 

$  166 

6A0 

1,320 

154 

163 

919 

1,070 

i:>9 

125 

49 

59 

1,901 

2,737 

1,483 

1,532 

444 

386 

67 

43 

1,994 

1,961 

2,514 

2,527 

271 

271 

461 

276 

1,387 

1,409 

176 

123 

138 

119 

162 

10 

15 

93 

90 

5,169 

4,873 

46 

46 

291 

534 

992 

966 

20 

64 

79 

1,393 

1,647 

346 
444 
141 


§  12,315 


*    Excludes  limitations  on  salaries  and  expenses  which  the  committee  considers 
and  could  be  considered  as  controllable. 
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HEW  BUDGET  BY  OPEUATING  AGENCY 

Mr.  Cardwell.  This  next  chart  reviews  the  HEW  budget  by  oper- 
ating unit,  operating  agency  of  the  Department.  We  have  ah*cady 
mentioned  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  of  course,  is  a  part 
of  the  Department,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  this  bill.  It  shows,  of  course, 
that  it  is  a  breakdown  of  the  increase  of  $14  billion  by  agency,  with 
the  biggest  increase  showing  up  in  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  increases  in  retirement  benefits  and  medicare. 
We  will  be  breaking  each  of  these  down  in  detail  in  later  charts. 

Senator  Maonusox.  The  total  would  be  

Mr.  Cardwell.  You  will  find  the  same  total. 

Senator  jNIagxuson.  You  have  got  the  same  total  when  you  add  all 
of  these  up. 

Now,  you  have  broken  down  the  divisions.  There  are  less  of  them 
in  this  year's  budget,  aren't  there?  Some  of  the  operating  agencies 
have  been  consolidated.  Eight  are  listed. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  consolidation  that  was  announced  recently,  in 
fact  last  Friday  on  health,  does  not  show  in  this  budget.  This  budget 
was  prepared  before  that  consolidation  took  place. 

HEALTH  programs 

Now,  the  next  chart  takes  the  health  part  of  the  budget  and  breaks 
it  down.  Now,  from  this  point  on  all  the  figures  you  see  will  be  in  terms 
of  budget  autliority,  appropriations,  until  we  get  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

HEALTH  MANPOAVER 

Senator  Maokusox.  If  you  know,  what  is  the  big  reason  for  the  2- 
year  drop  in  health  manpower  after  the  Congress  oeefed  that  up  in 
1972? 

Mr.  Cardweli..  This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  changes  

Senator  Magxusox.  We  will  liave  to  ask  the  Secretary  about  the 
policy,  I  understand  that.  But  there  is  a  substantial  drup,  isn't  there? 

Mr,  Cardwell.  A  significant  drop.  And  it  is  an  important  departure 
from  the  past  program  policy  for  the  Department.  And  the  budget 
assumes  a  phase  down  of  direct  Federal  support,  both  institutional  and 
student  support  for  both  graduate  training  and  special  disciplines, 
with  the  exception  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy.  Training  in 
pharmacy,  training  in  veterinary  medicine,  and  the  like;  all  those  are 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out  by  the  end  of  1974,  in  terms  of  support  of 
new  trainees.  And  it  is  a  policy  that  we  would  propose  to  install  this 
fiscal  year. 

Senator  Schweiker.  The  $444  million  that  you  have  here,  is  that 
what  we  actually  appropriated,  or  what  you  fellows  actually  spent? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  $444  million  I  believe  is  about  $300  million 
below  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Senator  Schweiker.  That  is  my  point.  Here  you  give  us  a  chart,  . 
health  programs,  and  it  says  budget  authority  in  the  millions.  That 
really  isn't  budget  authority.  That  is  really  outlays.  The  budget  au- 
thority you  could  find  on  the  first  page  in  appropriations. 

This  other  chart  you  call  budget  authority.  And  again  this  gets 
into  accounting:  The  $300  million  difference  from  what  we  actually 
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appropriated  and  you  actually  spent.  So  you  really  impounded  $300 
million.  But  as  budget  authority  you  show  what  you  actually  spent 
as  outlays,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  definition  from  M'hat  you 
have  on  pa^ie  1.  This  raises  the  whole  credibility  question  of  what 
we  ai'e  doinp:  here. 

Mr,  Cakuwkij..  Let*s  go  biick  and  explain  the  column.  . 

The  1973  column  under  the  term  ^'budget  authority"  there  represents 
the.  President's  budget  proposal  for  budget  autliority,  to  be  exer- 
cised  

Senator  SciiwkiivEk.  But  the  definition  was  completely  opposite  on 
the  first  page.  You  can't  have  it  one  way  on  page  1  and  a  different 
way  on  page  3:  Budget  authority  dash  appropriations. 

On  page  1  that  means  Congi'ess.  On  page  3  it  means  the  President, 
That  is  the  whole  argument  here. 

Mr,  Cardwell.  They  both  are  based  on  the  President's  revised  pro- 
posals. We  certainly  aren't  trying  to  mislead  you  in  any  way. 

Senator  Sciiweikkk.  It  is  certainly  confusing. 

presidext's  budget 

Mr,  Caudwell,  The  term  "approi^riation"  used  there  was  a  word  that 
we  thought  you  would  recognize  as  being  the  equivalent  to  budget 
authority.  And  normally  appropriations  and  budget  authority  are 
the  same.  You  liavc  a  situation  lierc  whei'e  the  President  is  proposing 
a  budget  level  which  is  different  from  the  level  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  the  President  at  this  point  is  takiiig  the  position  that  the 
fiscal  year  isn't  over.  He  has  asked  the  Congress  to  reconsider  its 
appropriation  levels  on  many  of  these  items,  and  reconsider  them 
downward.  Ajid  this  is  the  level  tliat  he  has  proposed  to  the  Congress. 
The  year  isn't  over.  I  don't  know  Avhat  he  will  do  in  terms  of  whether 
he  spends  that  difference. 

Senator  MAONrsox.  Is  that  rescission? 

Mr.  Caroweix.  No. 

Senator  Schweiker.  It  is  impoundment,  plain  and  simple. 

3Ir.  Carowell.  It  caji't  be  impoundment  until  two  things  happen, 
until  he  either  during  the  year  has  decided  and  put  everybody  on 
notice  thiit  he  is  impounding  the  money,  then  and  there  by  putting 
it  in  reserve  through  the  apportionment  process  

Senator  Sciiweiker.  "Reserve"  is  a  nice  name  for  impoundment. 

Mr.  Caruwell.  All  right.  But  if  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  has 
failed  to  exercise  the  appropriatioii  authority,  then  it  will  be. 
impounded. 

Senator  Sc'iiweiker.  I  think  it  is  misleading  to  say  budget  authority. 
I  knew  we  had  appropriated  more  than  that  amount  of  money,  and 
it  almost  looks  as  if  Congress  went  along  and  acquiesced.  Actually, 
this  is  only  the  President's  proposal.  It  isn't  budget  authority.  At  least 
it  isn't  budget  autliority  as  defined  on  page  19  in  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Cardw^ell.  In  fact,  it  is  even  bekw  his  own  budget  as  he 
originally  submitted  it  for  those  activities.  For  health  manpower  he 
asked  the  Congress  

Senator  Sciiweiker.  He  actually  has  $300  million  more  budget 
authority  than  what  we  ha^'c  hin/ listed  for.  And  that  is  what  the 
whole  argument  is  about. 
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Mr.  Caruwell.  As  of  this  moment  it  is  that  much. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  And  that  is  just  manpower.  I  don't  know  about 
all  tlie  other  figures  in  here.  But  I  happen  to  know  manpower.  I  won- 
der what  the  figures  are  on  all  the  others  that  are  different. 

Senator  Coiton.  You  ai-e  talking  about  fiscal  73? 

Senator  Sciiwkikkr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  The  Congress  has  appropriated  more  mone,y  than  is 
shown  in  the  budget  for  biomedical  I'esearch  and  health  manpower 
and  mental  health  and  food  and  drug  on  this  list,  both  of  these  col- 
umns in  fact  represent  estimates  based  on  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal. This  is  what  he  has  proposed  to  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
and  the  President  have  disagi'eed  so  far  in  1973.  They  may  still  dis- 
agree, and  I  expect  they  wi]l,  on  1974. 

Senator  Magxusox.  1974  is  a  different  thing*  Our  viewpoint  is  that 
we  are  looking  at  the  budget  for  1974,  and  using  our  best  judgment 
on  it,  but  we  have  already  done  this  for  1973. 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  lie  has  asked  you  to  reconsider  yora*  position  on 
1973.  He  said  to  Congress^  please  reconsider  your  prior  action  vis-a-vis 
1973,  please  rescind  certain  items  where  you  have  alreadj^  made 
appropriations,  please  amend,  accept  amendments  to  my  own  budget 
proposal  where  the  appropriations  have  not  yet  been  made.  And  that 
is  in  effect  what  the  President  has  said.  And  these  columns  represent 
the  President's  proposal  to  Congress. 

Senator  Magxusox,  Don't  we  look  kind  of  foolish  in  spending  weeks 
and  months  in  coming  to  what  we  think  is  a  decision,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  deciding  that  that  isn't  it? 

HEALTH  MAXPO^TOR 

Mr.  Cardwell.  But  on  health  manpower,  he  wants  to  change  the 
public  policy  significantly.  He  is  proposing  that  we  begin  this  fiscal 
ycai*  to  make  no  new  awards  in  the  form  of  fellowships,  scholarships, 
institutional  payments  foi*  postgraduate  support,  and  special  disci- 
]')lines.  And  he  is  saying  that.  T  thhik  the  public  policy  should  be 
changed  and  I  think  these  individuals  should  pay  their  own  way, 
if  they  camiot,  they  should  borrow  money  through  the  various  financ- 
ing mechanisms  that  have  been  established  in  the  educational  system, 
some  of  

Senator  Magxusox.  Through  the  banks,  not  finance  companies, 
banks, 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  Some  of  which  are  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

Senator  Magxusox.  And  they  don't  want  the  paper  to  be^in  with. 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  The  guaranteed  student  loan  progi'am,  the  banks  are 
now  makinsr  those  awards,  it  is  a  growing  thing. 

Senator  jSlAOXUfiox.  I  won't  discuss  it,  but  they  don't  want  the  paper, 
they  don't  want  that  slow  paper  even  if  we  could  get  the  same  interest. 

Mr.  ^liller  and  T  have  argued  about  this. 

;Mr.  Millkr.  We  have  indeed. 

Senator  Magxusox-.  But  that  is  beside  the  point. 

T  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  hit  the  nail  on  tlie  head. 
What  do  we  do  with  these  things,  which  we  have  worked  on  to  make  a 
decision  about,  now  that  somebody  wants  to  change  them?  On  a  lot  of 
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these  things,  if  the  administration  doesn't  like  the  way  the  law  is 
written,  then  it  onght  to  send  up  a  piece  of  legislation  and  not  do  it 
through  the  budgetary  process. 

Ivook  at  the  problem  that  the  Senator  of  Xcw  Hampshire  and  I  have 
had  over  the  year  with  the  whole  pi'inciple  of  tlie  land  grant  colleges 
which  is  a  very  small  amount.  If  instead  of  choking  it  by  never  recom- 
mending or  impounding  funds  they  slionld  come  up  and  say^  let's  re- 
peal the  land  grant  college  law.  Congress  would  be  glad  to  hear  them. 
But  there  again  you  get  the  conflict,  because  Congi'ess  woivt  repeal  it. 
Congress  won't  repeal  the  land  grant  college  law.  But  the  administra- 
tion doesn't  like  it,  so  they  are  going  to  ivpeal  the  law  thiough  the 
budgetary  process.  And  this  happens  all  through  these  health  and  edu- 
cation progtains. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point  here. 

Go  ahead. 

Senator  ScirwinKKR.  ilay  I  just  interrupt  there. 

This  is  a  ^'ery  important  point  to  make,  because  it  gets  to  the  whole 
credibility  of  this  process.  All  these  charts  arc  labeled  budget  au- 
thoi'ity.  ITcre  is  a  book  put  out  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  ^Management  and 
liudget.  I  would  like  to  just  define  budget  autlmrity : 

Government  apjencies  are  permitted  to  enter  into  obligations  requiring  eitlier 
intermediate  or  future  paynient  of  money  only  when  they  have  heen  granted  au- 
thority to  do  so  by  hiw.  The  amounts  thus  authorized  by  Congress  are  caUed 
(itaUcs)  budget  authority. 

Now.  this  is  the  O^IB's  own  definitioji  of  budget  authority.  My 
point  is,  wc  are  not  onl3'  following  0MB  guidelines  with  these  figures 
and  charts  

Mr.  Card  WELL.  If  you  look  in  that  same  document  you  will  find 
various  proposals  in  there  of  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
1^)74  using  the  term  budget  authoi-ity. 

Senator  Sen wkikkr.  And  they  have  "estimate"  under  there. 

Mr.  Cardwei^l.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  Estimate. 

ilr.  Caudwet.l.  That  is  what  all  these  things  are,  estimates. 

Senator  ScmvEiicER.  But  there  is  no  estimate  here.  They  use  estimate 
when  it  is  a  projection.  It  implies  that  this  is  what  Congress  did. 

Mr.  Card\vell.  I  don't  think  it  really  implies  that.  That  certainly 
didn't  mean  to  imply  it. 

Senator  SanvEiKER.  They  put  "estimate"  when  it  doesn't  apply.  In 
the  budget  book,  they  have  '^actual"  and  "estimate."  And  I  think  it 
makes  a  big  difference. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman.  Sorry. 

Mr.  Cardweu..  One  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  on  this  chart  is 
that  there  is  a  gross  increase — a  net  increase,  I  should  say — of  $3.78 
billion  in  health  in  this  budget.  But  $3  billion  of  that  shows  up  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  benefits. 

Senator  Magxuson.  That  is  right.  But  the  other  stuff  is  cut. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMIXISTRATiON 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Movins:  on  into  a  breakdown  of  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration,  ereneral  mental  health  and  research 
and  training  shows  a  net  decrease  of  $9  million. 
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COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 

^  Community  iHental  health  centers  shows  a  net  increase  of  $384  mil- 
lion. However,  I  should  point  out  that  the  $384  million  is  part  of  a 
plan  to,  in  effect,  pay  off  the  amounts  that  would  be  due  and  owing  to 
community  mental  health  centers  that  operate  under  ^^rants  made  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Once  approved,  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  is  eli^3^ible  to  receive  ^i^rants  for  8  years  on  a 
declining  rate.  The  budget  proposes  to  make  no  new  community  men- 
tal health  center  grant  awards  and  to  pay  ojff,  by  requesting  sufficient 
budget  authority  of  the  Congress  here  and  now,  all  these  grants  as  they 
come  due  in  future  years. 

So,  that  the  net  obligation  to  all  grants  that  have  been  awarded  thus 
far  could  be  paid  oif  under  this  budget. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  mean  that  the  polky  is  to  hold  this  thing 
status  quo,  keep  the  mental  health  centers  going  that  have  been  estab- 
lished, but  not  to  create  any  new  ones ;  is  that  it  ? 

Ml-.  Cardwell,  And  to  fulfill  the  Federal  commitment  to  make  future 
grants  for  up  to  an  8-year  period  for  all  those  that  have  been  approved 
now. 

And  there  are  $636  million  in  this  budget  for  that  purpose. 
Senator  Cotton.  For  those  that  have  been  approved  or  are  actually 
in  being? 

Mr.  Cahdwell.  They  are  projects  that  have  been  approved*  Most  of 
them  are  in  being. 

Senator  ^JfAGNUSON.  You  are  paying  them  off  to  get  rid  of  them; 
isn't  that  the  story  ?  You  are  paying  them  to  get  them  out  ? 

Senator  Schwriker.  Why  do  you  show  that  figure  for  1974?  I  see 
your  footnote. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Here  it  comes  back  to  your  budget  authority  point. 
We  are  I'equesting  sufficient  budget  authority  from  the  Congress  to 
pay  off  all  those  future  grants.  An  alternative  course  of  action  would 
be  for  the  Congress  to  say,  no,  we  only  give  you  the  budget  authority 
a  year  at  a  time. 

Senator  Schweiker.  That  is  the  way  we  have  been  doing  it  up  to 
now. 

Mr.  CARD^\^:LL.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Wliy  did  you  not  elect  to  do  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  So  as  to  show  to  both  the  community  mental  health 
centers  themselves  and  to  the  Congress  a  final  decision  to  close  out 
and  terminate  the  program,  and  to  insure  and  I'eassurc  the  community 
mental  health  ceiitet*s  that  Congress  has  appropriated  sufficient  money 
to  pay  off  the  Federal  commitment  to  them.  Otherwise,  those  centers 
would  terminate. 

If  you  tenninated  the  program  it  might  be  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  Government  would  make  those  future  payments.  Tt  is  a 
policy  choice. 

Senator  Sciiw?:rKER.  T  t  ^mk  they  have  pretty  well  got  the  message. 

Senator  Cottox.  Tn  other  woi-ds,  your  fixed  idea  is  to  teiminate 
eventually — as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned — ^>'our 
whole  mental  health  center  program  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell,  An  existing  law  has  the  feature  of  automatically 
terminating  Federal  support  at  the  end  of  8  years  on  an  individual 
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project  What  would  in  effect  terminate  the  program  would  be  to  settle 
on  all  these  projects  and  to  reach  an  agreement,  but  there  would  be  no 
new  awards,  no  new  projects  started  with  Federal  support. 

Senator  Magnusox.  How  could  you  reach  an  agreement,  with  whom, 
on  something  that  doesn't  exist? 

Mr.  Cardwetj..  Between  the  executive  branch  and  legislative  branch, 
an  agreement  that  this  is  the  proper  public  policy. 

Senator  Magxt;son.  Decide  if  they  want  to  do  that  over  the  next 
8  years  ? 

Mr.  Card^vell.  Right. 

Senator  Magxusox.  But  all  those  in  asterisks  that  you  show,  they 
are  to  be  phased  out? 

Mr.  Cardaxt.ll.  They  add  up  to  the  $636  million. 

Senator  !Magnusox.  Drug  abuse,  alcoholism  and  community  mental 
health  centei*s  ? 

Mr.  (\\RDWELL,  These  arc  activities — alcoliolism  projects  that  are 
operated  within  community  mental  health  centers.  There  are  other 
alcoholism  projects  for  which  support  will  actually  be  increased. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Now  on  alcoholism,  many  of  those  community 
programs  are  somewhat  new,  and  they  don't  cover  a  lot  of  people.  In 
the  Senate  they  think  that  we  didn't  go  far  enough  in  providing  for 
these  programs  and  that  we  have  neglected  rural  areas.  They  are  look- 
ing forward  to  new  projects,  more  than  just  the  ones  that  exist  now. 
I  also  know  some  of  these  projects  need  revision.  Research  and  experi- 
ence have  shown  that  some  weren't  working  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
tliey  wanted  a  new  approach. 

This  will  be  looked  at,  I  think,  at  some  length  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  Congress.  It  is  my  feeling  that  they  don't  want  to  stop 
Federal  participation  in  this  program.  It  may  be  that  that  might  be 
the  thing  to  do.  But  anyway,  the  record  should  show  that  the  com- 
munity mental  health  programs  are  either  being  paid  off  or  phased 
out. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Cotton.  Is  the  theory  behind  the  President's  policy  that 
he  wants  to  shift  from  these  Federal  programs  to  revenue  sharing, 
and  then  let  the  local  communities  decide  whether  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  general  health  centers  are  worthy  of  their  taking  that  money 
and  keeping  them  going? 

Mr.  Card  WELL.  That  is  part  of  the  theory.  The  theory  really  has 
three  prongs  to  it.  That  is  one  of  tho  prongs.  Another  prong  is  that 
the  concept  of  treatment  in  the  community  in  neighborhood  centers, 
in  contrast  to  the  past  tradition  of  treatment  in  large  custodial  insti- 
tutions operated  usually  statewide,  or  for  a  large  region  within  a 
State,  has  actually  taken  hold  in  the  delivery  system.  The  practice 
and  care  for  the  mentally  ill  has  already  started  to  shift  toward  this 
community  health  center  concept. 

The  theory  is,  in  other  words,  that  that  concept  has  been  proven 
and  demonstrated.  And  the  need  for  Federal  intervention  is  no  longer 
present. 

Senator  Cottox.  You  mean  people  are  going  to  do  it  themselves? 
Mr.  Cardwell.  Communities  are  going  to  do  this  anyway. 
And  the  third  prong,  in  addition  to  your  prong  about  using  general 
revenue  sharing  to  support  the  cost  of  this,  is  that  previously  the  cost 
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of  financing  large  custodial  care  arrangements  has  been  traditionally 
borno  by  the  States.  And  the  concern  has  been  that  we  have  been 
moving  without  realizing  it,  toward  a  substitution  of  Federal  financ- 
ing through  this  community  mental  health  center  source  for  what  had 
been  largely  a  traditional  State  role.  And  the  President  is  saying,  let 
the  State  role  reevolve,  let  it  come  back  into  play.  And  to  the  extent 
that  additional  financing  is  needed,  it  should  come  either  through  rev- 
enue sharing  or  through  increasing  reliance  on  third-party  payments. 

Senator  Magxuson.  Large  mental  institutions  are  fading  out,  like 
the  State  mental  institutions.  As  the  Federal  Government  came  in 
with  community  mental  health  centers,  a  large  part  of  the  burden 
was  taken  off  the  States. 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  And  that  money  which  they  would  normally  spend 
has  gone  some  other  place. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  in  effect  this  is  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  is  a  form.  But  it  is  indiscrimiiiate. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  is  this  about  third-party  pa7/ments  ? 

THIRD-PARTY  I'AYMEN'T  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  concept  is  that  health  insurance  plans  are  ex- 
panding their  coverage  to  reimburse  for  mental  illnesses. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  you  mean  by  third-party  payment,  you 
mean  families  - 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No;  insurance  plans,  Federal  health  insurance  plans, 
and  all  that.  The  financing  of  medical  care  in  this  country  has  been 
gradually  shifting  to  insurance. 

Senator  5Iagnusox.  Insurance  ?  Who  insures  mental  health  services  ? 
I  don't  follow  that. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  There  is  some  coverage  now,  but  it  isn't  yet  compre- 
hensive. 

Senator  MAGifv^usoN.  Who  paid  the  premium  ? 

Mr.  Cardw^ell.  The  individual. 

Mr.  Miller.  Blue  Cross  covers  mental  illness. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  individual'  family  pays  for  this  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  individual  family  pays  the  premium. 

Senator  Magxxtsox.  And  you  or  I  could  get  insurance  in  case  w^e 
ever  needed  it?  Who  determines  when  we  reach  that  sensitive  point? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  don't  know  about  that  myself,  I  am  not  sure  the3^ 
would  give  me  any  insurance.  But  this  is  a  concept. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  is  a  concept  all  right,  because  nobody  in  this 
world  who  is  insane  ever  thought  they  were  insane. 

They  think  they  are  insane,  that  pi'oves  that  they  aren't.  And  who 
is  going  to  insure  tJiemselves  against  insanity  or  mental  diseases? 

Senator  Magxuson.  Only  people  Avho  struggle  with  this  budget  do 
that  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  we  should  move  on  to  another  subject. 

HEALTH  care  DELIVERY 

Senator  Schweiker.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  in- 
correct to  say,  that  the  States  proportionate^  are  decreasing  their 
contribution,  because  in  the  mental  health  area  health  care  delivery  is 
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being  decentralized.  It  is  true  we  are  decentralizing  health  care  de- 
livery from  institutions  to  tlie  mental  health  center.  But  we  are  pro- 
viding more  people  with  more  services.  And  the  actual  State  contri- 
bution here  is  not  deci'easing,  it  is  Just  spreading  i]i  a  different  M'ay. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  didn't  mean  the  State  contribution. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Not  you,  I  am  talking  about  liim. 

Senator  MArzNusoN.  I  meant  tlie  v;hole  bleak  institution  is  fading 
out. 

Senator  ScmvEiKER.  But  they  are  spending  the  same  amount  of 
money  at  the  State  level,  althougli  doing  it  in  a  different  way,  in  terms 
of  the  community  health  center,  and  spending  it  on  more  people.  So 
the  States  really  will  not  decrease  in  terms  of  what  they  are  doing. 
To  imply  that  there  is  less  need  here  because  they  have  decentralized 
is  not  wliat  is  happening  at  the  mental  health  center. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  is  hard  to  trace  it.  Another  phenomenum  has  oc- 
curred which  we  have  observed  

Senator  ScmvEiKEn.  GAO  made  a  stud^^  to  that  effect,  and  that  is 
exactly  whattliey  found. 

Mr.  CardweivL.  At  the  time  hard  to  calculate.  Drug  therapy  has 
changed  tlie  modern  institutions  for  tlie  mentally  ill.  There  are  fewer 
people  installed  in  mental  institutions  today  than  there  otherwise 
would  have  been  had  we  not  changed  our  general  treatment  mode.  And 
that  has  had  some  economic  impact  on  the  States,  there  is  just  no 
question  about  it. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  say  some  economic  impact.  What  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Cardavell.  I  think  some  economic  benefit. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  GAO  studies  showed  that  they  are  still  put- 
ting the  same  total  dollars  into  mental  health,  but  are  just  doing  it  in 
a  different  way,  in  a  way  that  is  more  efficient  and  cover  more  people. 
But  their  cost  has  not  decreased.  So,  I  am  taking  issue  with  your 
earlier  statement,  because  I  have  worked  in  the  mental  health  field. 
The  State's  role  has  not  decreased  but  has  changed  substantially; 
perhaps  it  is  now  more  effective. 


ST.  ELIZABETHS 


Senator  Magntjson.  Let  me  ask  one  question  here. 

Has  anything  happened— we  have  got  St.  Elizabetlis  in  the  budget 
again— has  anything  happened  to  the  a^^reement  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  District  of  Columbia  government  to  transfer  the 
control  of  St.  Elizabeths  ?  ,  i  i 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  city  and  the  Federal  Government  have  reached 
a  general  agreement  on  the  transfer  of  the  facility  from  Federal  con- 
trol to  local  control.  This  would  require,  though,  a  cliange  in  tlie  law. 
The  budget  assumes  financing  of  the  hospital  in  its  present  status  un- 
less and  until  that  law  is  passed.  There  will  be  an  administration 
sponsored  bill  to   .  _  ,  , 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  then  the  D.C.  government  would  have  to 

show  it  in  their  budget.  i 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes— I  don't  know  w^hether  it  will  show  up  m  our 
budget  or  their  budget,  but  the  plan  is  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  continue  to  subsidize  the  hospital  and  make  subsidy  payments. 
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Senator  Magnusox.  We  would  be  part  of  it,  but  it  would  be  their 
responsibility  to  bring  up  the  budget  ? 
Mr.  Cardwkll.  Possibly. 

REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Magxusox.  Now,  do  j^ou  liave  anything  to  say  about  phas- 
ing out  regional  medical  programs  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Just  that  the  budget  proposes  that  they  be  phased 
out. 

Senator  Magxusox.  That  they  be  phased  out? 
Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes, 

Senator  Coiton.  Is  that  the  policy  of  HEW,  or  was  it  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  general  conclusions  about  the  program  I  think 
were  reached  both  between  the  Department  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Both  establishments  had  for  several  years  been 
questioning  more  and  more  the  validity  of  the  program,  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness, whether  it  was  really  paying  its  way  by  serving  a  useful 
public  role.  And,  I  think  the  pressure  of  this  overall  budget  forced 
that  to  a  culmination  this  year. 

But,  it  was  a  mutual  conclusion  reached  by  both  sides. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Senator  Magxusox.  And  we  have  the  usual  matter  of  medical  facili- 
ties construction,  $2  million,  to  cover  the  whole  country  instead  of  the 
$197.2  we  appropriated. 

Mr.  Caldwp:ll.  That  is  for  administration,  phase  out  costs. 

Senator  Magxusox.  What  building  is  that  that  is  left?  Or  is  that 
just  to  phase  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  just  to  phase  it  out,  to  complete  the  Federal 
administrative  work  on  ongoing  projects. 

The  Secretary,  of  course,  will  talk,  I  am  sure,  extensively  on  this 
one. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Didn't  you  cut  every  medical  facility  construc- 
tion project  25  percent  under  what  was  appropriated  by  Congress 
anyway? 

Mr.  Millp:r.  T  have  a  feeling— we  will  look  it  up  for  you — I  am 
almost  certain  that  that  didn't  happen  in  Hill-Burton»  I  think  you  are 
referring  to  something  that  liappened  in  cancer  construction.* 

Senator  Magxusox.  We  will  have  to  take  this  item  by  item.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  chaui^es  in  the  Cancer  Institute  budget  involving 
cuts  across  the  board.  Anyway,  we  will  go  into  that  reprograming 
later. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Tliat  is  a  very  significant  changfe  in  this  budget. 

Senator  Cottox.  When  you  are  talking  about  these  cuts,  aren't  you 
talkinfir  about  the  cuts  of  the  1972  figure,  which  was  continued  over 
to  1973  because  of  the  vetoes  ? 

Mr.  Cardw^elu  In  this  case  the  President's  proposal  is  to  phase  the 
program  out  beginning  this  fiscal  year. 
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Senator  Cotton.  Arcirt  you  talking  about  1974? 
Mr.  Carj)wkll.  No;  bcginuing  this  fiscal  3^ear,  lOT^,  in  this  case. 
Senator  AI.ujnusox.  The  present  proposal*  is  to  provide  no  more 
help  for  any  medical  construction  facility  ? 
Mr.  CAunwio.!..  liiglit. 

Senator  Maoxusox.  That  is  funds  for  nursing  homes,  for  example 
and  some  of  the  items  in  the  NIH  budget  ? 

Mr.  CAXiDvrEUh,  The  Health  and  Educational  facilities  construction. 

Senator  Maoxusox.  Tlie  proposal  is  to  cut  all  of  that  out? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  right. 
^  And  the  Congress^  appropriated  $12  million  in  continuing  resolu- 
tion, includuig  $20  million  for  nursing. 

Senator  Maoxusox.  Why  don't  you  put  a  couple  of  hundi*ed  mil- 
lion dollars  here  in  advance,  and  then  vce  can  talk  about  it  8  years 
from  now  ? 

Mr.  Cai^pwkll.  In  the  healtli  manpower  items  you  mentioned,  Con- 
gress lias  appropriated  $120  million  for  these  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  as  reflected  in  these  charts  says  that  he  does  not  agree 
with  that  proposal,  and  the  issue  will  have  to  be  joined  before  this 
fiscal  year  is  over  as  to  whether  he  ends  up  impounding  that  appro- 
priation or  not.  His  budget  says  to  you,  I  do  not  propose  to  spend  it, 
I  do  not  propose  to  apply  it. 

Senator  Maoxusox.  How  much  is  left  of  the  $143  ? 

Mr.  CAnpwKM..  $120  million  of  that  is  on  liand  right  novr  from 
1973.  But;  if  you  jnean  1972,  I  believe  that  has  all  been  obligated. 

Senator  Magxi'sox-.  On  hand,  in  the  icebox  ? 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  In  the  icebox.  It  has  been  appropriated. 

Senator  Magxusox^.  It  has  been  appropriated,  but  it  is  impounded? 

Senator  Schwkikek.  Held  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Cardwi-ux.  Actually  it  hasn't  been  reserved,  that  is  the  point. 
But  tJiis  spending  plan  does  not  assume  that  it  will  be  spent. 

Senator  MAOxvrsox.  We  will  have  to  find  out  a  little  more  about 
that. 

Now,  the  next  item  is  Healtli  Services  and  Mental  Healtli  Admin- 
istration. 

IlEALTJI  SERVICES  DELIM^IUY 

Mr.  Caldwell.  This  is  a  continuation  of  that  agency.  And  it  shows 
the  health  services  delivery  pro^rrams.  The  first  item  of  $341  million, 
comprehensi\'e  health  services  program,  shows  an  increase  of  $102 
million  over  1973.  However,  all  that  increase  is  to  support  OEO  neigh- 
borhood hejilth  centers  that  are  budgeted  to  be  transferred  from  OEO 
to  HEW. 

Now,  the  issue  about  whether  that  transfer  will  ever  take  place  is 
now  being  debated.  But  the  budget  assumes  that  the  transfer  will  take 
place  and  that  $102  million  will  be  added  in  1974. 

Senator  Magxusox.  On  which  item  now  ? 

Mr.  Cakdwell.  Comprehensive  health  services* 

In  other  words,  that  it^m  is  $1C2  million  higher  than  1973  and 
it  is  all  related  to  the  budget  proposal  to  transfer  the  OEO  neighbor- 
hood health  center  program  from  OEO  to  HEW. 

[Discussion  off  the  record.] 
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Senator  MAGyrsox.  Now,  on  the  Indian  health  item,  you  say  that  is 
direct  patient  care  ? 

Mr.  Caudwkll.  Tliat  is  direct  patient  care  for  Akskan  Natives  and 
Amoi'ican  Indians,  on  reservations,  provided  by  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice medical  facilities. 

Senator  Magnusox.  But  that  is  given  to  the  tribal  council? 

Mr.  Cakdwkll.  No,  this  is  actually  managed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ornmont,  The  services  or  manajring  facilities  are  operated  by  the  Fed- 
ei'al  Government,  and  free  ))atient  care  is  delivered  through  those  fa- 
cilities, and  through  extension  services  that  the  commissioned  corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Sei-vice  operates  wJiere  they  actually  visit  Indian 
families  in  their  homes  to  provide  them  care. 

Senator  Magndson.  We  have  got  to  take  a  look  at  how  many  of  the 
Indian  services  do  this,  and  whether  there  is  duplication  or  not. 

Mr.  CARDWKr.L.  This  particular  item  is  not  in  the  bill  that  this  sub- 
committee considers,  it  is  in  the  Interior  and  related  bills. 

Senator  Magnusov.  That  is  ^vliat  I  thought. 

Mr.  Cardw^kll.  Rut  it  is  a  part  of  oui*  overall  budget. 

Mr.  Mil  jjER.  But  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Mr.  Chairman.  HEW  runs  the  whole  component  for  Indians, 
and  it  doesn't  cross  at  all  into  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Senator  Magxusox.  So  there  is  no  duplication  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  No  duplic^ition. 

Mr,  Cardwell.  This  used  to  be  opei-ated  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior in  1055  and  was  transfen*ed  to  HEW. 

Senator  Magnusox.  We  used  to  build  hospitals  and  laboratories 
under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  They  w^cre  not  listed  as  such,  but 
they  did  have  an  item  for  that  in  the  budget. 

I)o  you  have  any  questions  on  the  Indian  matter? 

Senator  Schaveikkr.  Are  you  still  on  health  services? 

Mr.  Cardw^ell.  Yes,  sir. 

PUBLIC  health  service  HOSPITALS 

Senator  Magnl'sox.  Senator  Moss  and  others  are  going  to  have  a  lit- 
tle hit  to  say  about  that  later. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  money  is  in  the  budget  to  operate  the  hospi- 
tals, $99  million. 

Senator  Magnusox.  What  about  the  threatened  closures? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  proposal  to  close  those  hospitals  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  the  requirement  that  Congress  be  given 
90  days  notice.  If  they  are  closed,  this  jnoney  would  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  same  care  through  community  services  provided  by  contract. 

Senator  Magnusox.  I  know  the  plan.  But  is  it  working? 

Mr,  Cardw^ell,  The  proposal  is  now  laying  before  the  Congress. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I  have  figures  from  my  district  to  bring  up  at 
the  proper  time  which  show  where  the  hospital  affected  by  this  closure 
hasn't  even  made  the  contract  stage  yet.  People  have  said  they  could 
provide  services  for  some  of  the  patients,  but  no  one  even  showed  up 
to  talk  about  a  contract.  What  these  contract  services  are  going  to  cost 
is  more  than  keeping  the  hospital  opeiL  And  they  are  quite  concerned 
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iibout  the  researcli  that  was  done  at  the  hospital.  They  liave  a  cancer 
research  unit  jroing^  but  there  is  no  place  to  put  it  now.  This  is  a  funny 
thiuj^.  Tlie  unit  ultimately  was  ^roin^r  to  the  Hutchinson  Center,  which 
is  not  finished,  it  is  on  its  way.  Now  they  have  cut  tlie  Hutchinson  Cen- 
ter 25  percent,  which  will  slo^Y  it  up  anotlier  year.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  projects  on  leukemia  going  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  is  without  a  home. 

Jlr.  Caiu)wkll.  I  thinlv  they  have  reached  an  ari'angement  wiiere 
that  one  wouk!  be  ])reservcd  in  a  transitional  state  until  it  could  move. 

Mr.  Mtllkh.  I  believe  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  move 
it  to  Providence  Hospital,  ilr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnusov.  I  know. 

But  they  are  all  right  where  they  are,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  you  more 
to  do  it  the  other  way, 

Any^yay,  Congress  is  acting  on  it,  and  it  isn't  the  only  hospital  I 
have.  You  have  an  Indian  clinic  up  there,  too.  "Where  are  you  going 
topnttiiat? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  outpatient  clinic  will  be  continued. 

Senator  Magxusox.  But  why  not  leave  them  alone  where  they  are? 
I  don't  know  ^vhether  you  remember  the  way  I  used  to  handle  the 
Veterans'  Administration  appropriation  

Mr.  Caudwkll.  Yes,  I  do* 

Senator  Magxusox.  But  my  plan  was  to  start  a  bidding  out  in 
conjuiiction  with  the  VA  hospitals  for  construction  of  a  hospital  where 
there  is  ])lenty  of  room,  a  beautiful  site,  and  all  this  is  Just  up  five 
blocks  from  this  present  hospital.  Then  patients  would  have  had  the 
benefit  of  all  the  clinical  care  and  the  laboratories  and  everything  else 
all  in  ojie  close  area.  But  nobody  would  allow  any  construction  money 
there  in  the  VA. 

So,  now  they  are  all  stuck  and  hanging  in  limbo.  And  as  of  last  week 
I  made  inquiries,  had  my  office  make  inquiries,  to  my  friends  in  two 
or  three  of  these  hospitals.  And  they  said  they  would  like  to  talk  about 
contracting  services  if  the  hospitals  were  being  closed.  But  nobody 
has  even  showed  up  to  talk  to  them  about  it,  not*  a  soul.  So  they  picket 
out  there,  and  they  march,  and  you  would  think  the  Vietnam  pro- 
tests were  a  mild  circus  compared  to  what  goes  on  out  there  about 
closing  the  public  health  service  hospital. 

Mr.  CARD^\^^^x.  I  went  through  the  hospital. 

Senator  Magnusox.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  of  moving  things  is 
going  to  be  more  than  keeping  the  hospital  open,  but  they  have  no 
choice.  If  the  research  unit  goes  over  to  our  good  friends  at  Providence, 
the  good  sisters  can  only  keep  them  there  a  year,  and  they  have  got 
to  throw  them  out.  Then  where  are  they  going  to  go  ? 

But  that  is  not  your  problem. 

national  health  service  corps 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  mentioned  that  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
has  an  increase  of  $23  million.  That  assumes  a  legislative  proposal 
which  would  establish  an  increase  for  scholarships  that  have  not  pre- 
viously been  authorized  in  that  program. 

Senator  Magnusox.  You  have  increased  that,  though  ? 

Mr.  Card^vell.  Yes.  sir;  but  to  finance  this  new  scholarship  concept. 
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Senator  MAONrsox.  That  seems  to  be  working  pretty  ^ood  as  it  is.  I 
don't  Iviiow. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  1974  would  be  the  first  year  of  this  program. 

OCCUPATIONAL,  HEALTH 

Senator  Magxtjsox.  How  does  occupational  health  fit  in  here?  What 
is  your  connection  vis-avis  the  Labor  Department  on  this?  They  deal 
with  safety  and  you  deal  with  research. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  deal  with  research  and  development — first  of 
all,  with  research  and  determination  of  the  effects  of  various  occupa- 
tional hazardsj  and  then  design  and  promotion  of  liealth  standards 
and  programs  to  be  used  by  emplo3^ers. 

Mr.  Miller.  Also,  we  established  standards  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

Senator  Magntjsox.  Which  they  have  used,  apparently — we  just 
passed  out  of  my  committee  a  pesticide  bill  which  the  President  has 
signed.  This  program  was  over  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  Now 
they  have  moved  it  to  the  Labor  Department  to  a  new  division. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  This  group  would  be  i-esponsible  for  developing 
standards  to  be  used  by  manufacturers  of  pesticides  that  would  safe- 
guard the  health  of  employees  who  engage  in  tliat  manufacturing 
process.  Once  developed  by  his  group,  they  would  be  enforced  by  tlie 
Labor  Department. 

Senator  Magntsox.  We  will  sort  this  out  when  we  hear  from  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

NATIONAL  IXSTITLTXS  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  Cardwell.  XIH  is  the  next  chart. 

Senator  Magxtjsox.  We  will  have  to  start  thinking  about  priorities 
again. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  You  hear  that  a  big  change  is  the  general  govorn- 
mentwide,  HEW-wide  plan  to  make  no  new  training  grant  and  fel- 
lowship awards  beginning  this  fiscal  year,  but  to  continue  to  finance 
students  who  are  currently  enrolled  under  Federal  support.  And  that 
accounts  for  a  number  of  the  decreases  that  you  see  on  that  chart. 

Senator  Maonuson.  These  decreases  are  training  grants  and 
fellowships. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Training  grants  and  fellowships. 
The  other  revx;:arch  institutes  up  at  the  top  show  xi  net  deci^ease  of 
$4B  million. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  What  did  we  actually  authorize  for  that  again, 
getting  back  to  Congress'  authority  versus  what  you  are  doing? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  total  appropriations  made  thus  far  for  tliis  fis- 
cal year  under  the  continuing  resolution,  which  would  be  the  lower  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  for  the  research  institutes,  would  be  $1,723  bil- 
lion, compared  to  the  $1,483. 

Senator  Sciiwkikku.  But  what  would  be  the  cori'esponding  figure  for 
your  other  research  institutes,  that  same  figure  broken  down? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  will  have  to  subtract  out  heart  and  cancer.  About 
$930  million. 
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Senator  SoinvEiKEU.  So  in  ess'3nce.  for  the  heart  and  oinir-er  re- 
search you  have  taken  the  higliest  fif^ure,  and  for  diseases  ot  l  t*r  tlian 
heai-t  and  cancer  you  have  taken  the  lowest  tip:i\re. 

Mr,  Caiii>wkll.  Heart  and  cancel*  are  the  same  as  the  original 
budget;  but,  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  others. 

Senator  ScinvKiKKu.  So  you  are  robbin<r  tlie  other  diseases  for  lieart 
and  cancer,  which  I  know  Congress  never  intended  to  <lo. 

What  is  the  I'eason  now  for  use  of  the  high  lignres  in  one  case  and 
the  lower  figure  hi  the  other? 

^[i*.  CAunwiM.L.  It  is  a  matter  of  priority  and  emiDhasis.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent has  personally  said  that  

Senator  Sciiweikkk.  But  what  is  your  authority  i 

Mr.  CAiiDWELL.  The  largest  possible  push  in  the  heart  and  cancer 
area. 

Senator  Cottox.  Dr,  Mai-ston  testified  last  year  that  his  justifica- 
tion for  emphasizing  heart  and  cancer  was  that  they  had  the  greatest 
death  toll. 

Senator  Schweikkh.  I  am  not  questioning  that.  What  I  am  question- 
ing is  why  you  have  got  to  spend  the  higher  amount  on  heart  and 
cancer.  Why  don't  you  spend  a  higher  amount  on  diabetes  and  mental 
health  and  all  the  others? 

Mr,  Caudwell.  We  are  not  saying  that  we  have  to  spend  a  higher 
amount.  We  have  chosen  to  spend  it.  And  the  authority  issue  is,  does 
the  President  have  autliority  to  spend  less  than  was  appropriated  for 
these  kinds  of  prograjns.  And  it  is  our  reasoning  that  he  does. 

In  other  words,  the  appropriation  by  the  Congress  for  this  kind  of 
program  is  not  in  itself  mandatory  on  the  Executive. 

Senator  Schwkikku.  So  wc  are  back  to  impoundment  again,  right? 

Mr.  Cardw^ll.  In  this  case. 

Senator  ScirwEncER.  That  is  all  I  have, 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT 

Senator  Cottox.  And  we  are  up  against  the  same  old  story;  that  be- 
cause there  isn't  probably  money  enough  in  the  Treasurj'  to  make 
dial3^sis  available  in  tlie  remote  regions  to  everybody  whose  life  de- 
pends on  an  artificial  kidney,  because  we  can't  go  the  whole  way  we 
aren^t  going  to  do  much  at  all. 

How  far  are  we  going  on  that,  and  in  which  of  the  Institutes? 

Mr.  Card^vell.  Several  things  liave  happened  on  kidney  dialysis. 
The  institute  for  arthritis  and  metabolic  diseases  would  be  indirectly 
involved.  As  you  know,  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  amended  to 
permit  the  financing  of  kidney  dialysis  for  all  people  paying  into  social 
security. 

This  amendment  provides  nearly  universal  coverage,  perhaps  90-95 
percent  of  the  population.  This  is  a  policy  that  just  emerged  last  year 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Secmit}^  Act. 

Senator  Co'rroxi  That  can't  reach  them  in  remote  regions? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Delivering  the  care,  that  is  another  question.  They 
would  be  eligible  for  the  financial  assistance  if  they  could  obtain  the 
care.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  to  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  when  they  come  up. 
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Mr.  Miller.  But  Senator  Cotton,  the  amount  of  money  tliat  is  spe- 
cifically earmarked  in  the  budget  for  the  H.R.  1  provision  in  medicare 
is  considerably  more  than  ^ve  have  ever  spent  before  at  the  Federal 
level  for  that  program. 

Now,  such  services  as  >ve  provided  previously  were  under  the  re- 
gional medical  program.  And  that  will  oe  phased  out. 

But  we  will  actuallj'  be  supporting  more  services  for  people  out  of 
the  medicare  program  than  we  have  ever  supported  before.  There  is 
$100  million  dollars  earmarked.  We  are  estimating  that  that  is  what 
the  cost  will  be.  Wc  will  pay  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  CAUDwr.LL.  I  would  emphasize  that  the  social  security  provision 
is  very  broad  in  that  it  does  extend  to  the  beneficiaries. 

Senator  Con'ox.  I  am  not  being  critical.  We  have  been  up  against 
the  same  thing  every  year.  You  have  a  tendency  to  say,  well,  we 
shouldn't  increase  it  because  we  can't  take  care  of  all  of  them,  what  is 
the  use  of  taking  care  of  a  few  more.  Hasirt  that  been  the  reasoning? 

Mr.  Caiu)well.  Yes.  But  I  think  that  reasoning  has  been  breached 
now.  I  think  the  social  security  amendment  and  its  reach  is  so  great 
now  that  you  have  really  crossed  over  that  barrier.  I  think  we  really 
are  on  our  way  to  a  pubic  policy  which  says  the  Federal  Government 
will  finance  kidnej'  dialysis,  this  will  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but 
it  will  finance  it  in  the  case  of  most  citizens  through  the  Social  Security 
Administration. . 

Senator  Cotton.  You  see,  it  is  always  very  painful  to  me — represent- 
ing a  large  rural  constituency — that  you  can  have  machines  where 
you  have  several  patients  within  a  radius  of  just  a  few  miles,  but  when 
you  get  into  the  remote  areas  it  is  a  ditferent  thing.  So,  I  still  have 
before  nie  in  my  constituenc}^,  cases  where  i^eople  just  have  to  die 
because  they  can't  get  to  care,  and  it  is  painful.  But  I  recognize  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Caiu)wkll.  I  think  the  financing  capacity  will  in  itself  influeiice 
the  delivery  system  to  respond.  The  technology  certainly  is  developed, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Cottox.  And  the  machines  are  much  less  expensive? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Correct. 

Moving  on  to  health  manpower  

Senator  Magnuson.  Let  me  ask  one  thing. 

By  intramural  research  you  mean  in-house? 

Mr.  CARD\\nELL.  Yes,  directed  by  them  and  usually  conducted  on  their 
campus, 

CONSTRUCTION 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  then  the  consti-uction  grants  for  the  insti- 
tute. We  appropriated  $492  million  for  the  cancer  institute  in  fiscal 
year  197P>.  And  von  hnvp  onlv  snont  S426  million:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  budget  calls  for  426  plus  6  more  for  general 
research  support,  correct,  to  be  spent  against  that. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  know.  But  we  appropriated  492. 

Mr.  Cardavell.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magxusox.  What  has  happened  to  the  other  $60  million? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  guess  the  issue  is — it  is  the  concept  of  holding  all 
spendhig  at  the  level  of  the  President's  budget,  versus  the  Tevel 
appropriated. 
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Senator  Magnusox.  That  is  impounding  again,  isn't  it? 
Mr.  Cardweli..  In  that  sense,  yes. 

Senator  MactNuson.  So  you  liave  impounded  $60  million  approxi- 
mately for  this  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ilAGXusox.  Ajid  that  lias  caused  the  cutting  down  of,  say, 
the  Cancer  Institute  that  is  on  its  way  in  Seattle,  the  Hutchinson 
Cancer  Ceiiter,  by  25  percent  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Magnusox.  I  will  bring  that  letter  from  Hutchinson  for 
you. 

Mr.  Mtlt.er.  If  that  happened  it  couldn't  have  had  to  for  that  reason, 
because  we  increased  the  funds. 

Senator  Magxi'son.  Can  you  find  out  what  is  tlie  reason  ?  Tliey  just 
received  ]iotice  about  a  week  ago  tliat  tlieir  funds  for  1973  will  be  cut 
25  percent.  If  you  liavc  got  plenty  of  money  in  there,  what  is  the 
reason?  They  are  ready  to  let  the  contract,  and  the  mailman  came  

Senator  Cottox.  I  have  a  case  where  contracts  are  let  for  construct- 
ing a  new  buildinjr,  but  the  equipment.  $130,000,  one-half  of  it  was  to 
be  out  of  the  Hill-Burton.  The  Hill-Burtoii  is  now  cut  out,  and  so 
they  got  notice  even  after  they  had  let  the  contract  and  ordered  the 
equipment  that  it  wasn't  coming  in. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  may  be  Hill-Burton  funds  in  it,  but  I  am  not 
sure. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  couldn't  be  because  of  the  budget,  because  that 
will  be  coming  up  from  

Senator  Magxusox.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  had  a  beefed  pro- 
gram for  cancer.  I  understand  we  are  all  in  agreement  that  we  are 
going  to  beef  up  and  spend  more  money  on  cancer.  But  what  happened 
at  Hutchinson? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  wnll  alert  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  ex- 
plain that  when  they  get  here. 
Senator  Magxusox.  All  right. 
The  next  one  is  the  health  manpower. 

HEALTH  MAXPOAVER 

Mr.  Card"\vell.  Here  is  where  the  policy  of  turning  off  and  turning 
down  postgraduate  support  for  selective  disciplines  shows  up  in  the 
most  dramatic  form.  Institutional  assistance  and  loans  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  osteopaths  would  be  continued,  but  all  other  would  be 
phased  down  or  out,  beginning  in  the  current  fiscal  yean  under  the 
general  policy  of  continuing  support  for  current  students,  but  mak- 
ing no  new  awards  and  continuing  institutional  support  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  students  that  would  continue  to  be  supported. 

Senator  Cottox.  They  are  reducing  this  one,  too  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes.  That  would  Include  nursing,  veterinarians, 
pharmacists,  podiatrists. 

Senator  Cottox.  I  might  understand  the  reduction  for  podiatrists 
and  veterinarians  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  can't  understand  the 
reduction  in  nurses. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I  can't,  either. 

Now  we  come  to  education.  We  will  have  to  go  into  that. 
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EDUCATIOX  BUDGET 

Mr.  Cardwfxl.  This  first  item  roally  nas  been  now  j^rovidod  to  tho 
(.^iifrress  m  the*  form  of  tlie  I^rtter  Schools  Act  proposal,  and  it  will  ho 
fiindod  at  the  lovol,  as  proposed  in  the  bud<rot,  of  $2,5  billion,  and  we 
will  show  you  a  breakdown  about  it  in  a  little  while  in  the  next  ehart. 

The  emergency  school  assistance  program  would  ho  continued  at  the 
current  level. 

The  breakdown  of  tlie  other  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
and  the  higher  education  and  educational  development  prograins  occur 
later  on. 

Senator  Magntjson.  When  you  talk  about  higher  education,  does 
tnis  include  the  BOG? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes.  We  will  have  a  breakdown  of  that  in  a  later 
chart. 

Library  resources  does  not  show  in  a  later  chart. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  want  to  say  for  the  record,  .\nd  you  can  pass 
this  on,  I  Tv^as  with  a  lot  of  the  administrators  of  student  loan  pro- 
grams in  the  last  few  weeks  at  home,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  is 
totally  against  the  BOG.  They  are  not  sure  that  this  may  not  be  a  good 
idea,  but  is  it  the  time  in  between  beginning  the  new  and  ending  the  old 
program  that  they  are  worried  about;  you  may  have  good  intentions 
in  the  Department,  but  say  the  BOG  plan  is  approved,  it  would  be 
funded  thro\igh  the  appropriation  process.  T  don't  think  you  would 
even  be  able  to  get  the  forms  out  until  October  or  November. 

Mr.  Cardwktx.  I  think,  with  tlie  eongressional  action  that  was  taken 
just  before  Congress  recessed,  that  should  not  happen. 

Senator  Magntjsox.  That  w^o\dd  speed  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Card^vell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxusox.  The  schools  absolutely  don't  know  what  to  tell 
a  student  now,  they  haven't  any  idea.  This  is  the  time  of  year  that  they 
start  thinking  about  tlie  next  year's  enrollment.  And  they  don't  have 
any  idea  of  what's  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  CAiiDWKi.L,  But  by  approving  the  appropriations  before  Con- 
gress recessed  they  opened  th.c,  door  to  the  dissemination  by  the 
office  

vSenatoi'  Maoxusox.  We  have  to  do  something  about  the  lack  of 
dialog  betv^  ^en  these  people  and  the  administration  some  way. 

Mr.  ]\Itllkr.  Just  yestei'day  a  letter  was  mailed  out  to  all  of  these 
people  telling  them  exactly  what  tlie  status  is  on  the  appropriations 
and  what  our  intention  is. 

TJBRARY  RESOmRCES 

Now,  I  see  that  tliC  libraries  are  down  to  zero. 

Mr.  Cardwelt..  That  is  both  college  libraries,  public  school  libraries 
and  community  libraries. 

Senatoi'  MAG>'v;so>r.  This  is  a  mystery.  We  speuu  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  teaching  Johnnie  to  read,  and  then  w^e  don't  give  him 
anvthingto  read. 

Mr.  C.  r  DWELL.  Tt  is  an  issue  of  Federal  role  versu  une  local  role. 

Senator  Magxtsox.  T  don't  blame  this  administration  any  more  than 
T  do  any  Dther.  The  Senator  of  New  Hampshire  and  T  know  that  the 
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administration  seems  to  have  tlie  blindest  spot  on  libraries.  They  never 
want  to  frive  a  nickel  for  a  library  or  to  help  thorn.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  rich  institutions  that  have  libraries.  I  don't  know  how  mi  y 
hifjrh  schools  and  elementary  schools  in  this  country  don't  have  any 
library  at  all  of  any  kind.  Federal  prop: rams  are  usually  a  matching 
profjram,  to  a  ^^rjgat  extent.  But  we  will  liave  to  see  what  Con^j^re^c 
wants  to  do  about  that.  But  this  pro^^ram  is  cut  from  $138  million  to 
zero. 

Mr.  CAUnwKLL.  The  Xatioual  Institute  of  Education  jliows  a  oi^r- 
nificant  increase.  Ilowevei".  about  half  of  the  $4^]  million  increase  would 
l  e present  OEO  moiu\v  and  OV^O  programs  tliat  will  be  transferred 
into  that  appropriation. 

Senator  Magxusox.  We  are  liere  a<xain  on  educational  revenue  sliar- 
in^r.  Wliy  do  you  call  ittluU  ? 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  It  is  now  being  proposed  as  tlie  Better  Sclmols  Act. 

POSTSECOXDAUY  IX^O^'AnON 

Senator  Cotton.  Before  you  go  to  that,  would  you  just  tell  me  what 
postsecondaiy  innovation  is? 

Mr.  Cahdwkll.  That  is  new,  established  by  Congress  at  the  close  of 
the  last  session;  and,  through  grants'  and  othei'  for-us  of  financial  aid, 
the  fund  will  assist  in  the  promotu>n  of  new  approaches  and  new 
innovations  in  liiglifr  education.  There  is  also  a  commission  wliich 
lias  been  established  and  a  director  lias  been  nominated  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent. T  think  they  already  lield  tlieir  first  meeting. 

Senator  Co'itox.  Tliis  only  lias  to  do  witli  colleges? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Just  highei*  education — postsecondary,  not  neces- 
sarily college. 

Senator  C(^rrox.  T  liope  that  it  would  not  be  a  continuation  of  that 
system  you  have  in  elementary  education  where  you  tried  to  teacli 
children  to  read  without  teaching  them  the  alphabet? 

Senator  Maonusox.  Teach  them  to  read  and  no  libraries. 

EDUCATIOXAL  RKVKXUE  SIIARIXO 

Mr.  Cardweij..  That  item,  the  $2,527  billion  would  provide  a 
general  

Senator  ^Maoxtsox.  Where  are  you  ? 

M'-.  Caudwkel.  Tom  on  educational  revenue  sharing. 

Senator  Magncsox.  ^Vell,  there  is  no  use  for  us  to  discuss  this,  you 
just  cut  every  p^  ograni  out,  all  six,  and  you  have  got  $2,597  billion  for 
educational  revuiue  sharing. 

Mr.  CARI)^\T.I  ,E.  We  have  substituted  that  bloc  grant.  The  proposal 
is  to  substitute  r.  bloc  grant  in  effect  for  those  items. 

Senator  Cotton.  Would  this  allow  ihe  States  to  do  their  own  di- 
viding up? 

Mr.  Cauowkel.  Yes.  The  Better  Schools  Act,  though,  does  propose  a 
formula  which  would  concentrate  the  bloc  grant,  on  the  educationally 
disadvantaged,  and  would  provide  a  pass  through  for  impacted  area 
aid  for  "A"  children.  But  otherwise  it  would  leave  to  the  discretion 
of  the  State  and  the  locality  the  application  of  the  money. 
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Senator  Magxuson.  I  know  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  But  what 
if  revenue  sharing  doesn't  get  enacted?  Then  where  arc  you?  You 
will  just  have  to  shift  your  budget  back. 

iMr.  Cardwell.  Tlie  Secretary  has  answered  that  he  will  cross  that 
bridge  wlien  he  comes  to  it. 

Senator  Magxuson.  But  in  the  meantime  the  schools  are  wondering 
what  to  do,  what  is  going  on.  They  can't  i>lan  on  th«sc  programs  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Title  3  is  the  same  story. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  would  hope  the  Congress,  will  act  and  the 
Executive  will  respond,  and  the  public  

Senator  Magnusox.  They  are  not  going  to  act,  I  don't  think  any- 
body is  going  to  act  until  ffuly  1.  But  we  might  act  or  we  might  have 
a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  A  continuing  resolution,  I  think,  would  have  the 
effect,  it  could  certainly  be  tailored  to  liave  the  ejffect  of  maintaining 
programs. 

Senatoi  Magxusox.  You  would  have  to  come  back  to  the  old  budget 
Avhile  you  are  waiting.  We  can't  cut  all  these  programs  out  based  on 
the  fact  tliat  revenue  sharing  may  pass.  We  have  to  keep  these  people 
supported. 

I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  it.  And  then  there  will  be  nothing. 

Mr.  Card-well.  I  think  the  Secretary's  concern  on  the  other  hand  is 
that  he  would  hate  to  see  the  opportunity  for  the  Better  Schools  Act 
to  become  law  diminished,  if  it  were  preempted  by  the  continuation, 
point  blank,  of  the  other  programs. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  I  know.  But  these  people  have  got  to  have 
something  to  go  on. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  have  been  more  anr!  more  convinced,  there  has 
got  to  be  some  transition.  You  can't  stem  the  tide  of  these  programs 
f  hat  has  been  going  on  ^or  years  now  even  though  the  concept  is  good. 
I  agree  with  the  President's  concepts  it  is  a  good  goal,  but  you  can^t 
suddenly  terminate  these  programs,  jump  right  off  into  space  and 
depend  on  revenue  sharing  taking  its  place.  What  if  we  sent  up  a  bill 
to  the  President  that  continued  the  various  programs  for  half  a  ;^ear 
and  terminated  them  contingent  on  their  getting  x  amount  ol  revenue 
sharing  by  that  lime,  and  if  they  didr.'t  get  revenue  sliaring,  let  them 
run  the  full  year? 

That  sounds  like  a  rather  farfetched,  patched  up  idea.  But  you 
have  got  to  do  something  like  that  to  meet  the  President  halfway 
on  this  desire  to  give  them  the  same  money,  but  give  it  to  them  en  bloc. 
But  in  the  meantime  they  may  get  left  in  between  and  get  nothing. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  would  commend  to  the  Congress  the  process  to 
think  that  through.  I  think  your  argument  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Our 
problem  is  that  

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  an  admission. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Our  problem  is,  no,  we  end  up  with  point  blank 
situations  where  it  is  either  or,  either  you  continue  the  old  programs 
or  you  don't  have  a  transition  to  a  new  approach,  or  as  you  say,  you 
have  the  new  approach  with  no  transition. 
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Senator  Magxuson.  But  why  don't  you  wait  until  revenue  sharing  is 
passed,  and  then  go  on  with  the  revenue  sharing  program? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  disagree,  as  Mr.  Cardwell  says. 
But  we  have  proposed  revenue  sharing,  I  think,  now  for  3  years.  And, 
what  wc  are  saying  is  that  we  somehow  or  other  have  to  provide  a  lot 
of  impetus  and  put  as  much  stress  on  it  as  we  possibly  can. 

Senator  Magxuson.  I  know,  but  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  at  it. 
And  this  isn't  going  to  help  revenue  sharing,  it  is  going  to  make  it 
worse.  If  they  treated  that  separately,  and  if  and  when  it  is  passed 
and  the  President  signed  it,  then  you  phase  into  those  programs.  And 
if  that  is  decided,  you  spend  the  amount  of  money  already  appropri- 
ated up  to  that  point.  The  bill  Avill  probably  say  that  if  they  go  into 
revenue  sharing  now,  they  wouldn't  be  impounding  anything.  You 
would  have  the  same  money,  but  you  would  switch  it  around. 

But  wait  until  that  bill  gets  passed.  And  what  a  time  you  are  going 
to  have  about  impacted  aid. 

Mr.  Cakdwell.  Well,  it  is  a  time  that  we  have  had  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  we  have  got  a  lot  of  scars  to  show  for  it. 

Senator  jMagxusox.  And,  of  course,  the  President  has  also  suggested 
a  change  in  the  vocational  education  program,  which  Congress  has 
placed  a  lot  of  faith  in. 

We  will  have  to  take  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Let's  go  on  to  the  next  chart. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Incidentally,  there  are  $244  million  that  has 
been  added  here  for  the  school  lunch  program  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magxttsox.  That  won't  be  affected  by  revenue  sharing?  You 
are  not  going  to  revenue  share  the  school  lunch  program;  are  you? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes.  The  $244  million  would  be  transferred  from  the 
school  lunch  program  and  added  to  the  bloc  grant,  and  could  be  used 
by  the  local  community. 

Senator  INlAGXtJSOx,  That  is  going  to  be  in  there,  too? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I  want  to  tell  you,  when  that  gets  to  a  Governor 
he  is  going  to  have  some  trouble  on  choices.  But  the  Federal  school 
lunch  program  I  had  hoped  would  be  separate.  Later  on  you  might 
want  to  include  it  in  iwenue  sharing. 

BASIC  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

Senator  Magntjsox.  All  right,  higher  education.  Now,  you  have  got 
the  BOG  program,  which  w^e  gave  you  $122  million  for  in  the  urgent 
supplemental  bill.  You  propose  $959  million.  And  that  in  turn  will 
phase  down  the  work-study  and  supplemental  grants,  and  at  the  time 
increase  the  insured  loans,  and  terminate  direct  loans  entirely. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Except  for  work  study,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Of  course,  that  is  based  upon  whether  the  Con- 
gress approves  of  BOG.  And  I  don't  think  anybody  has  tossed  that 
out  of  the  window  yet.  The  Congress  thinks  something  ought  to  be 
done,  and  this  may  be  the  way.  Otherwise,  we  wouldn^t  have  appropri- 
ated that  $122  million. 
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Mr.  CARmvT-:!.!..  The  $959  million  Avould  provide  full  funding  for 
the  baric  opportunity  grants  program. 

Senator  Maonusox.  The  subtotal  is  $1,593  billion  for  student 
assistance — and  tlien  you  have  got  

Senator  Cotton.  The  subtotal  is  an  increase. 

M'^.  Cardwell,  a  $125  million  increase  for  student  aid.  And  the 
overall  increase  is  $116  million  for  higher  education. 

STRENGTHEXING  Divv j:.U)PING  IXSTTTUTTONS 

Senator  Magnusox,  The  program  for  strengthening  developing  in- 
stitutions covers  many  of  the  smallei*  colleges  and  many  of  the  black 
colleges,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Carda\t:ll.  That  is  correct.  This  is  a  part  of  the  special 
effort  

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  on  construction  grants,  you  went  up  a 
little  bit.  Is  that  to  thot^e  particular  institutions  that  are  already 
funded? 

Mr.  Cardavell.  No;  there  were  some  grants  in  1972.  In  1973  and 
1974,  the  funds  are  for  the  interest  subsidies.  We  are  not  approving 
any  new  college  construction  support. 

COLLEGE  personnel  DEVELOPMENT 

Senator  Magnusox.  You  are  practically  cutting  out  the  college 
perS'^r  nel  development  program,  aren't  you  ? 
Mr.  Cardmt^ll.  Th    is  correct. 

bilix^gual  edttcatiox 

Senator  Magnusox,  You  have  got  the  same  amount  as  last  year  for 
belingual  education. 

Mr.   Cardwell.  Correct. 

FOLLOW  through 

Se>  ator  Magx'usox.  And  follow  through  is  down. 
Mr.  Cardwell.  Minus  $17  million,  yes,  sir. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Senator  Magx'USOX'.  And  education  for  the  handicapped  is  up. 
Mr.  Cardw^ell.  $1  million. 

IMPACTED  AREA  AID 

Senator  Magnus  ox'.  And  impacted  area  aid? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  the  proposal  to  drop  the  "B''  children 
assistance. 

Senator  Magi^uson.  You  are  phasing  that  out? 
Mr.  Cardavell.  Yes,  sir,  the  "B"  children. 

Senator  Magxuson.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  regular  ira- 
pacted  area  aid  ? 
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Mr.  CARD^^'^!:LL.  Tlie  impacted  area  authority  has  two  features,  one 
feature  authorizing  payments  to  so-called  A  children,  and  that  was 
tlie  original  proposal. 

The  second  feature  of  tlie  law,  which  was  in  the  foi'm  of  a  later 
amendment,  authorized  payment  to  so-called  B  children,  the  children 
from  families  who  live  in  the  community,  but  work  on  the  Federal 
property.  That  authority  expires  June  30  this  year,  and  the  budget 
proposes  that  that  authority  not  be  extended,  that  it  be  dropped. 

Senator  Magn'usox.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  program 
and  tlie  one  we  have  over  here,  impacted  area  aid? 

ilr.  Cahdwell.  Tlie  one  in  revenue  sharing  is  only  for  the  "A"'.  We 
are  proposing  to  contimie  it  foi*  the  "A's". 

Sena 1 01'  ^JIagxusox.  I  see. 

If  we  want  to  get  to  the  "B'S*',  we  will  have  to  increase  this  amount 
for  impact  area  aid. 

Mr.  Carhwell.  Correct. 

Senator  Maoxusox.  I  used  the  word  "we''  advisedly  on  that. 
Mr.  Cardwell.  You  would  have  to  pass  some  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, too. 

Senator  Maoxi'sox.  To  get  the  "B's"'  going? 
Mr.  Cardwell.  To  keep  the  "B's"  going. 

Senator  Magxuson'.  But  the  "A's''  are  taken  care  of  over  here? 
Mr.  Cardwell.  In  the  Better  Schools  Act. 

Senator  Magxusox.  They  aren't  taken  care  of,  are  they?  They  are 
zero  until  we  pass  the  educational  revenue  sharing? 

Senator  Foxo.  Why  do  you  put  it  in  two  places? 

^Ir.  Cardwell.  Well,  we  are  really  trying  to  show  that  here  we  are 
proposing  to  drop  the  program,  because  one  part  of  it  expires  legis- 
latively, and  the  other  part  we  are  proposing  to  fold  into  the  educa- 
tional revenue' sharing  program.  And  that  accounts  for  the  two  places. 
It  has  been  managed  heretofore  as  one  program,  "A"  and  ^'B". 

Senator  Fox'o.  If  education  revenue  sharing  goes  through,  you  drop 
the  other? 

Mr.  Cardw^ell.  We  drop  the  ''B". 

Senator  Fox'g.  You  drop  this  impacted  area  aid? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Right.  And  this  part  of  it  here  deals  with  the  so- 
called  "B"  children. 

Senator  iMAoxusox-.  If  revenue  sharing  goes  through,  vou  will  drop 
the^AV? 

Mr.  CARmvELL.  Yes,  it  would  become  a  part  of  the  revenue  sharing. 
There  would  be  a  passthrough  feature,  though,  in  the  legislation  that 
would  direct  

Senator  Magnxtsox.  In  the  $2.4  million  they  are  going  to  have  to 
take  care  of  the  "A's''  if  the  revenue  sharing  bill  passes? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  And  the  only  school  district  that  would  be  

Senator  Magxusox.  And  they  are  phased  out  until  Congress  renews 
authorization? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  "BV\  correct. 

Senator  Foxg.  Your  $61  million  here  is  for  "B's"  ? 

Senator  Magxusox.  They  have  dropped  that  down. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  This  is  what  is  left  in  the  program,  it  is  the  so-called 
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special  provisions.  There  ^voiild  be  nothing  left  for  "B^s."  They  make 
special  payments  to  certain  classes  of  schools,  those  ^vho  have  sulfered 
emergencies,  and  pa^'nients  to  other  agencies,  mainly  the  Defense 
Department. 

And  the  Public  Law  $15  money  is  in  there  foi*  assistance  on  con- 
struction. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  is  other? 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  That  would  be  strengtliening  State  departnients  edu- 
cation, minus  $38  millioji,  and  NDP] A  title  H  equipment. 

RIGHT  TO  UKAD 

Senator  ]\lAOxrsox.  I  see  you  have  got  "Right  to  Eead"  np.  That 
is  good. 

Now  we  have  got  to  get  them  some  books. 
And  tlie  othei's. 

TEACIIKR  COUPS 

The  teachers  corps  is  the  same  ? 
Mr.  CARD^^^!:LL.  Yes,  sir. 

SOCIAI,  AXn  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 

Senator  ilAOxusox.  The  next  is  social  and  rehabilitation  services. 
That  is  down  by  a  total  of  about  $1  billion,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  is  a  result  of  our  estimate  of  the 
combined  effect  of  tlic  new  quality  control  regulations  tiiat  were  just 
announced,  and  the  new  regulations  defining  the  conditions  under 
which  social  service  grants  may  be  matched,  the  transfer  of  the  adult 
categories  to  SSA,  new^medicaid  legislation,  and  other  changes. 

Senator  Magnusox.  You  are  di^opping  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees 
down  to  $90  million,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Card  WELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  another  item,  Sir.  Chairman,  that  comes  before 
another  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Caudwell.  On  salaries  and  expenses,  SRS,  there  is  additional 
staff  to  manage  and  ovei-see  the  State  welfare  agency,  and  to  manage 
these  new  quality  control  regulations.  Our  attempt  is  to  monitor  the 
States  more  closely  to  see  if  we  can  avoid. their  adding  to  their  rolls 
ineligibles  that  we  have  to  finance  later  and  then  later  try  to  get  off  the 
rolls.  And  it  is  an  effort  to  work  through  our  regional  offices  and  im- 
prove our  monitoring  and  thus  hopefully  reduce  the  cost  of  public 
assistance.  That  is  a  big  undertaking  and  a  tough  one. 

Senator  Cotton.  This  is  to  help  do  the  job  and  put  

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  the  social  services  would  be  monitored  as  a  part 
of  this,  yes. 

Senator  Foxg.  Maintenance  assistance  is  supplementary  income? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  adult  categories  are  transferred  'from  public 
assistance  to  the  supplementary  income  program,  and  that  accounts 
for  a  minus  $1.2  billion  in  that  drop.  There  is  in  the  AFDC  assistance 
program  an  increase  of  almost  $100  million. 
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MEDICAID 

Senator  Maoxusok.  Is  medicaid  up  bccr.use  of  tlie  changes  in  some 
of  the  guidelines,  or  is  it  up  because  we  wanted  to  inchide  more  people 
there  ?  In  other  woi'ds*  M*e  lowei'cd  some  of  the  guidelines  so  that  more 
people  could  be  eligible. 

Mr.  Cakdwell.  The  number  of  people  being  eligible  would  go  up 
from     million  in  1973  to  27  million  in  1074. 

Senator  Magnusok.  On  medicaid  ? 

Mr.  Cari^well.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magxusox.  And  some  of  the  States  have  come  in  and  co- 
operated and  j^one  aheiid  with  their  plans.  I  see  the  Sfate  of  New- 
Mexico,  that  didn't  have  anything  for  a  long  time,  has  come  out  with 
a  plan  that  seems  to  be  the  best  modcl~^arpiind  as  far  as  costs  are 
concerned.  '  ^" 

Mr.  CAKDwa:LL.  The  standards  of  the  supplementary  security  income 
program,  too.  are  also  expected  to  influence  increased  coverage  for 
medicaid  among  the  States. 

MAIXTF.NAXCE  ASSISTA^NTCE 

Senator  Magnuson.  Why  do  you  aisc  the  word  maintenance  assist- 
ance ?  r 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  is  just  a  polite  term,  I  guess,  to  avoid  the  common 
term  "public  assistance-'  on^welfare." 

Mr.  Miller.  Cash  assi.?t{nce. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Iratead  of  being  on  welfare  I  am  on  mainten- 
ance assistance,  is  that  it  1^ 
Mr.  Caiu)well.  Yes.  It  is  just  a  euphemism. 
Senator  Magnuson.  Ij.  isn't  a  bad  idea. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  . 

All  right,  we  wall  just  pass  over  social  security,  because  w^e  have 
got  to  take  that  again  later  on  anyway. 

But  what  is  the  status  now^  of  getting  j^-new  Conmiissioner  in?  I 
suppose  they  are  thinldng  about  it,  but  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
Ball  has  left,  and  social  security  is  a  continuing  ongoing  operation. 

Mr.  Caiu)well.  Yesf  sir.  He  left  in  March.  And  Arthur  Hess,  who 
will  appear  before  this  committee  as  Acting  Commissioner,  has  been 
acting  in  his  stead.  ; 

Senator  Magnt: sonI  The  Acting  Commissioner  ? 

Mr.  CARnwT:LL.  Yen. 

Senator  Foxg.  Are  you  making  money  on  the  hospital  and  supple- 
.-mentary  medical  insurance? 

'    Mr.  Carow^ell.  No.  when  you  say  making  money,  no. 

Senator  Foxg.  You  have^'eceipts  of  $16  billion  and  an  outlay  of 
$12  billion? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  S(?e  what  you  mean.  It  does  mean  that  the  receipts 
that  ^viIl  be  collected ^ in  that  year  will  exceed  payments  that  will  be 
made  in  that  year,  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Foxg.  Will  that  program  take  care  of  itself?  Is  that  what 
these  figures  show  ? 

Mr,  CakowelIv.  Yes;  the  whole  concept  of  the  whole  fund  is  that 
there  should  be  enough  excess  of  receipts  over  outgo  to  finance  1  year, 
the  equivalent  of  1  year's  full  benefits. 

Senator  Foxg.  This  is  medicaid? 

^Ir.  Cardwkll.  This  is  medicare  we  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Magxusox.  The  next  one  is  your  payroll. 

^Ir.  Cardwkll.  Before  you  leave  that  one,  the  $2.2  billion  on  the 
supplementary  security  income  is  a  significant  item  that  will  show 
up  this  year  and  the  year  after  in  the  Social  Security  Administration 
budget.  And  that  represents  the  takeover  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  federalization,  of  the  so-called  adult  categories  from 
the  States.  Some  6  million  beneficiaries  who  have  been  on  the  State 
rolls,  will  be  taken  on  the  Federal  rolls  under  this  program.  That  is 
the  $2.2  billion  item  at  the  top. 

Senator  Maonurox.  How  is  that  administered  ? 

ilr.  CARl)^yELL.  That  will  be  administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  They  created  a  separate  bureau  within  the  overall 
agency. 

Senator  JIaoxusox.  If  they  come  around  and  find  a  fellow  who  has 
nothing  but,  say,  a  $1,203  a  year  income,  or  something  like  that,  they 
want  to  build  him  up  to  the  poverty  leveh  which  would  be  above  that? 

Mr.  Carowki.l.  The  law  prescribes  the  benefit  level  that  an  individ- 
ual would  be  eligible  for.  Essentially  it  is  a  matter  of  converting  peo- 
ple from  State  rolls  to  a  new  series  of  Federal  rolls.  It  is  an  enumera- 
tion process  that  is  now  underway  to  identify  all  the  people  who  are 
eligible  on  those  rolls. 

Now,  the  new  law  does  obviously  make  people  eligible — the  eligibil- 
ity is  more  liberal  than  that  of  some  of  the  States.  And  there  is  the 
business  of  making  those  people  aware  of  their  new  entitlements.  And 
that  process  is  just  now  getting  underway. 

Mr.  MiLi.KR.  Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram run  by  the  States  and  supported  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
included  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled,  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  The  first  three  are  being  moved  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  are  being  administered  by  SSA.  And  that  is  what  that 
pi^ogram  is,  with  only  the  AFDC  nui  by  the  States, 

Senator  Magxusox.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  tremendous  job 
to  identify  these,  and  sort  them  out. 

]Mr.  Cakdaveu..  It  is  a  big  job,  it  is  a  big  undertaking,  with  6  million 
potential  beneficiaries^ 

Senator  Magxusox.  Of  course,  the  ones  that  they  would  deal  with 
under  this  program,  they  have  got  cataloged  any  way  someplace, 
haven't  they? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  A  large  share  of  them  are  already  on  State  rolls, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  examining  those  State  rolls,  and  then  creating  a 
new  set  of  data  on  each  of  those  people  in  the  computers  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Senator  jNTaoxusox.  You  know,  there  have  been  some  changes  in 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  I  would  think  that  they  would 
take  some  of  their  funds  and  do  a  little  more  advertising,  even  to  the 
extent  of  putting  a  little  ad  in  the  paper  every  once  in  a  while,  or  in 
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the  want  ads  "Have  you  seen  your  Social  Security  Administrator 
lately?^' 
Mr.  Cardwell.  They  do. 

Senator  Magxusox.  The  problem  is,  we  find  so  many  people  that 
don't  understand,  and  they  don't  know  where  to  go  sometimes.  And 
when  they  do  go,  \vhy  they  still  don't  understand  it;  although  SSA 
people  try  to  be  as  courteous  as  they  can  and  do  the  best  job  they 
can.  But  there  have  been  2  years  of  rapid  change  in  this  whole 
program. 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  Yet  I  think  it  is  a  very  service-minded  agency,  I  don't 
know  of  any  agency  of  the  Government  that  is  any  more  dedicated. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  sure  the  TV  stations  would  take  ads  as 
part  of  a  public  service,  just  a  half  minute  flash  giving  the  number 
or  the  address  would  be  helpful.  The  people  that  are  involved  here 
are  people  who  are  great  television  watchers. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes. 

HEW  EMPLOYMENT 

Senator  ]\Iagxusox.  All  right,"  you  are  down  3,000  people,  I  see. 
Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxusox.  3,002;  and  you  have  picked  up  650  in  the  OjEce 
of  the  Secretary.  We  can  cut  that  out. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Some  are  from  GEO.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  those  are  OEO  employees  transferred  from  OEO  activities. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Any  further  questions  from  the  committee 
members  ? 

[No  response.] 

I  have  one  question  to  ask  for  Senator  Schweiker,  who  had  to  leave. 


ETHXIC  STUDIES 


Wliat  category  under  "Other"  education  programs  includes  fund- 
ing for  ethnic  studies  ? 

Mr.  Cardwt:ll.  That  program  has  been  authorized,  but  it  has  not 
been  established  or  institutt=d  by  the  executive  branch. 

Senator  Magxusox.  You  have  no  money  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No  money  budgeted. 

Senator  Magxusox.  See  that  he  can  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  And,  the  authority  will  by  the  end  nf  this  year,  1973 
have  expired,  too.  It  is  a  i-year  authority. 

Senator  Magxusox.  We  thank  you  for  coming.  And  I  want  to  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  appreciates  having  this  laid  out  the  way  vou 
have  laid  it  out  here  in  the  tables:  HEW  budget  in  brief.  I  thi  :  we 
understand  the  budiret  much  better;  if  it  is  possible  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  C.ARDWELL.  We  will  be  back  tomorrow  with  the  Secretary. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  Magxusox.  For  the  record,  we  will  stand  in  recess  until 
tomorrow  at  10 :30  a.m.,  and  resume  with  the  Secretary  on  the  HEW 
fiscal  vear  lf)74  budiret,  m  this  room. 

rnP^'^f  ^^'^^  P'""-  Tuesday,  May  8,  the  subcommittee  was 

recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  May  9  ] 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  9,  1973 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington^  D,0. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10 :40  a.m.,  in  room  1224,  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  [chairman] 
presiding. 

Presei^t :  Senator?  Magnuson  and  Cotton. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Overview  of  Budget  Request 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  CASPAR  WEINBERGER,  SECRETARY 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

JAMES  B.  CARDWELL,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 
STEPHEN  NURZMAN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  LEGISLJ^.TION 
CHARLES  MILLER.  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRET y^KY.  BUDGET 

I>REPARED  statement  OF  CHAIRMAN 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

I  have  a  short  statement,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  w'lW  put  in  the  rec- 
ord. It  involves  some  policy  matters  and  my  thinking  on  policy  mat- 
ters, vis-a-vis,  the  thinking  expressed  by  the  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  want  to  belabor  these  points  now  because  we  will 
get  into  them  in  detail  with  the  separate  items  as  we  move  along. 
Mr.  Cardwell  gave  us  a  very  excellent  briefing  of  the  budget  yester- 
day, along  with  Charlie  Miller,  so  I  think  you  have  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  items  we  might  want  to  discuss  with  you  after  your  statement. 
They  involve  things  like  the  phasedown  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram and  hospital  construction.  There  may  be  some  kind  of  disagree- 
ment within  the  committee  itself  on  these  issues. 

Here  is  my  statement  for  the  record.  Now  we  can  proceed.  We  will 
ask  questions  afterward. 

[The  statement  follows :] 
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Yesterday,  we  heard  from  hEW^s  Comptroller,  Mr.  cardwell, 
vjho  provided  us  with  a  chart  presentation  on  the  Department's 
budget  request. 

Today,  Secretary  Weinberger  and  his  staff  are  with  us  to 
present  an  overview  of  the  HEW  budget.    He  took  over  for 
Secretary  Richardson,  who  today.,  i  believe,  is  the  Acting 
Attorney  General,    i  would  like  to  welcome  the  new  Secretary 
in  his  first  appearance  before  the  subcommittee.    I  hope  he  can 
give  us  some  insight  into  what  went  into  this  budget,  how  it 
was  formulated,  and  what  prompted  some  of  the  drastic  departures 
that  have  been  proposed  here. 

But  before  you  begin,  Mr,  Secretary,  i  would  like  to  express 
some  very  serious  concerns  that  i  have  felt  about  this  budget 
you  are  presenting  today.    I  should  add  that  most  of  my  feelings 
are  echoed  in  the  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  i,  and  others 
on  this  subcommittee,  have  received  since  the  president  formally 
transmitted  his  budget  to  Congress.    These  letters  are  not 
coming  from  big  corporations  or  special  Interest  groups  but 
from  the  average  American  citizen  who  is  Just  now  beginning  to 
feel  the  impact  of  some  of  the  decisions  that  were  made  at  the 
VJhite  House.    For  example,  you  propose  to  phase  down  the  Regional 
Medical  program  this  year  and  completely  stop  it  next  year.  Now 
for  the  last  few  years,  more  specifically  —  since  this 
Administration  took  office,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
National  RMP  program  is  not  working  well,  i,  personally, 
visited  the  Washington/Alaska  Regional  Medical  program  and 
found  it  to  be  an  excellent  program.    And  there  are  many  other 
Ri^pfs  that  are  Just  as  successful.    But  because  you  have  run 
into  some  problems,  you  proposed  that  Federal  support  for  the 
entire  program  be  terminated.    Where  i  come  from,  that's  called  . 
"Management  by  Assassination."    You  Just  can't  slam  the  brake 
down  on  some  of  these  programs  overnight.    This  is  Just  one  of 
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a  long  list  of  programs  you  propose  to  wipe  out  —  mental  health 
centers,  PHS  hospitals,  research  training,  educational  grants, 
and  hospital  construction  —  to  name  a  fevf.    It  seems  to  me  that 
m  a  budget  amounting  to  $268  billion,  the  staff  at  the  V/hlte 
House  (what  there  remains  of  it)  or  the  0MB  staff  could  find 
some  room  for  the  growth  of  programs  to  help  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

On  top  of  this,  the  American  people  are  told  that  if  the 
"Credit  card"  Congress  touches  one  hair  of  this  budget,  then 
taxes  will  go  up  — this    is  not  true.    This  Congress  will  not 
exceed  your  overall  budget,    what  we  are  talking  about  is 
priorities,  and  we  are  determined  to  \have  something  to  say 
about  them.    I  have  been  hearing  lE;:;ely  that  because  of  some 
bad  decisions,  taxes  will  go  up  anyway  —  but  this  isn't  talked 
about  very  much  downtown. 

I  hope  you  can  understand  and  respect  what  I  have  Just  said, 
all  have  our  jobs  to  do,  and  we  try  to  do  them  Vhe  best  we 

know  how . 
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1974  BTJDGET  OVER^^:E^V 

Senator  Magxuson.  You  go  right  ahead  with  your  statement  and 
put  in  tlie  record  that  Mr.  Cardwell  accompanies  you,  and  Charles 
Miller  and  Steve  Kurzman, 

Secretary  Weixbergkr.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  statement  is  fairly  lengthy.  I  will  try  to  compress  it  as  much 
as  possible,  and  I  assume  and  hope  you  will  interrupt  with  questions 
if  j^ou  want  to  do  so  during  the  course  of  it  or  afterwards,  whichever 
you  prefer. 

Senator  Cottox.  Which  do  you  prefer  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It  does  not  matter  to  me.  It  is  a  long  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Cotton.  Well,  if  you  read  it  through,  we  will  save  time,  be- 
cause if  we  keep  interrupting,  we  will  cause  additional  delay! 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  certainly  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  committee  and  give  a  general  overview  of  our  1974 
budget  request.  I  might  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  only  the  second  time  I  have  ever  asked  anyone  for  $93  billion,  so  I 
am  apt  to  be  a  little  bit  inexperienced  at  it,  but  we  do  want  to  give  you 
all  of  the  general,  major  decisions  and  the  process  that  went  into  the 
formulation  of  our  budget  request. 

And  au  important  consideration  that  pervaded  it  was  the  need  to  try 
to  define  more  clearly  the  Federal  role  in  ^reneral  and  the  Department's 
role  in  particular.  The  proliferation  of  Federal  domestic  programs  in 
recent  years  has  created  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what  our  proper 
responsibilities  as  a  Federal  Government  are  and  what  kinds  of  things 
are  more  properly  left  to  individual  initiative  or  action  by  State  and 
local  government. 

HEW  ROLE 

A  reassessment  of  what  our  job  should  be  is  long  overdue.  The  1974 
budget  reflects  our  attempt  to  redefine  the  HEW  role.  Certainly  this 
job  is  not  finished  yet,  but  I  think  tlie  budget  represents  some  progress 
towards  that  goal.  The  basic  concepts  and  priorities  which  define  the 
Health,  Education,  und  Welfare  Department  role  as  it  emerged  from 
the  development  of  the  1974  budget  were  that  fii^t  of  all,  the  primary 
Federal  role  in  the  area  of  human  resources  is  to  provide  income  sup- 
port to  people  in  need  in  a  manner  which  fosters  individual  inde- 
pendence and  initiative. 

The  Federal  Government  is  uniquely  qualified  to  carry  out  such 
programs  because  of  its  broad  taxing  powers,  and  its  ability  to  realize 
the  economies  inherent  in  large-scale  operations. 

The  principal  HEW  programs  provide  income  support  for  retired 
workers  and  the  poor  generally,  health  care  financing  for  the  poor 
and  elderly,  and  general  aid  to  college  students.  About  85  percent  of 
our  budget  in  1974  falls  into  this  general  category  of  income  support. 
Tlie  largest  increases  also  in  the  budget  from  roughly  $83  to  $93  bil- 
lion fall  hi  the  same  general  category. 
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Of  particuhir  iinportanccj  the  major  Federal  program  that  we  are 
assuming  this  year  is  of  course  the  Federalization  of  the  adult  cate- 
gories of  public  assistance.  Wc  are  also  extending  Medicare  to  the 
disabled,  and  we  will  fully  fund  the  basic  opportunity  grants  for  col- 
lege students  if  the  budget  request  is  allowed. 

Those  are  the  three  princi]>al  items  of  increase. 

Another  major  Federal  role  is  to  help  State  and  local  governments 
function  more  eli'ectively,  and  a  long  range  objective  of  our  adminis- 
tration is  to  decentralize  our  decisionmaking  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties as  much  as  possible,  and  to  consolidate  the  categorical  programs 
into  broader  and  more  flexible  aid  category  packages. 

The  Federal  support  for  research  is  justified  because  the  relatively 
high  cost  and  long  lead  time  for  producing  results  of  national  sig- 
nificance necessarily  prevent  the  private  market  and  States  and  local 
governments  from  investing  adequately  in  these  activities,  and  our 
budget  eadeavors  to  strengthen  our  research  programs  within  the 
overall  budget  constraints. 

The  principal  areas  of  emphasis  here  are  heart  and  cancer  research 
and  the  new  education  research  in  the  NIE.  Preventative  health  and 
consumer  protection  activities  also  have  very  significant  benefits  that 
can  only  result  from  collective  Federal  action.  Traditional  pxiblic 
health  activities  such  as  the  control  of  epidemics  across  State  lines 
are  properly  a  concern  of  the  Federal  Government,  although  there  is 
a  very  large  role  for  the  States  here. 

Federal  support  for  developing  liuman  service  delivery  systems 
aI-:o  is  justified,  although  this  support  should  be  provided  under  strict 
limitations.  Our  general  principle  is  that  these  kinds  of  Federal  in- 
terventions in  the  function  of  social  service  systems  should  be  clearly 
time  limited,  aimed  at  getting  new  ideas  adopted,  and  fostering  in- 
novation rather  than  providing  operating  subsidies.  All  o*'  our  spe- 
cial projects  and  demonstration  programs  hav2  been  examined  to 
identify  those  that  can  continue  operations  without  Federal  support 
or  have  outlived  their  usefulness  or  show  little  signs  of  producing 
useful  results,  and,  we  have  requested  reduced  or  terminal  budget  re- 
quests accoi'dingly. 

The  direct  provision  of  services  undertaken  by  the  Department, 
we  feel,  should  be  only  a  matter  of  last  resort.  The  primary  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  private  and  local  service  organizations,  so  we 
have  asked  for  the  transfer  of  St.  EHzabetlis  Hospital  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  termination  of  the  in-patient  care  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Hospitals. 

TRANSFER  OF  ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

Senator  IMagxusox.  We  Iiave  had  St.  Elizabeths  in  this  subcommit- 
tee for  a  long  time — ^yesterday  Mr.  Cardwell  testified  that  the  transfer 
is  now  imminent. 

Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Weinberokr.  We  have  been  making  arrangements  with  a 
number  of  people  to  provide  the  care  in  the  hospitals,  and  have  given 
the  required  notification  to  the  Congress  in  those  areas  that  we  have 
identified. 
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Senator  Magnxjson.  And  when  all  this  is  completed,  this  appropria- 
tion will  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  For  the  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital;  yes,  sir.  It 
w^ould  bo  pait  of  the  District  budget.  Some  of  it  will  be  asked  feder- 
ally. 

Senator  JIagnusox.  Well,  the  District  Appropriations  Committee 
would  liavc  to  i^aiticipate  in  whatever  the  Federal  participation  is 
decided  to  be. 

Secretary  Weixberger,  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magxuson.  But  we  v^'ould  not  have  it  in  the  HEW  budget. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Yes.  And  about  4,000  Federal  em])]oyeGS  will 
be  transferred,  or  as  many  as  the  hospital  wndcr  District  control  were 
added  to  the  District  budget. 

Xow,  let  us  pick  up  here. 

Senator  Magnusox.  On  page  4. 

:maxpow^er  support  ?'Rograms 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Our  general  student  aid  initiative,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  as  far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  has 
made  it  necessary  to  reexamine  many  specialized  manpower  support 
programs  throughout  the  Department  and  our  general  conclusion  is 
that  we  sliould  phase  out  Fedei*al  support  for  a  lot  of  specialized 
activities  and  rely  on  the  general  manpower  market  to  supply  talent 
in  these  fields. 

One  of  these,  for  example,  is  subsidizing  more  teacher  education 
when  we  already  have  70,000  excess  teachin*s  ^yho  are  well  qualified 
but  are  not  placed  at  the  moment.  The  principle  exception  to  this  is 
the  need  for  expanding  the  supply  of  doctors  and  dentists  since  the 
high  cost  and  long  period  of  training  and  difficulties  in  expending 
training  opportunities  malce  it  unlikely  that  the  market  will  produce 
the  needed  supply  of  trained  manpower  without  special  Federal  stimu- 
lation, and,  we  proposed  to  contirxue  that  in  those  areas. 

OVERALT.  ntTDGET  TOTAI-ii 

Overall,  the  budget  request  is  for  $93.8  billion  in  outlays  for  th^ 
Department's  programs  in  1974,  an  increase  of  $10/i  billion  over  the 
current  estimate  for  1978,  an  increase  of  more  than  12  percent. 

Likewise,  the  HEW  share  of  the  total  budget  also  increases,  over 
^i)  percent,  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  budget  in  1074,  up  2  percent 
from  1073.  In  1969,  the  last  year  before  this  administration  took  office, 
HEW's  share  of  the  total  biidget  was  25  percent. 

TRUST  FUNDS 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  so  we  get  it  clear  before  we  ask  the  ques- 
tions— and  Senator  Cotton  will  probably  have  questions. 

Are  you  including  the  trust  funds  in  that  percentage  of  the  total 
budget? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Theiii  are  two  theories  on  whether  that  should 
be  done.  Trust  funds  are  receipts  coming  in.  The  argmnent  is  over 
whether  they  are  insurance  receipts  or  whether  they  are  taxes.  This 
argument  is  continually  waged. 
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Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  your  budget,  you  are 
including"  the  trust  funds? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  are  indeed.  We  regard  tlie  funds  and 
the  programs  as  an  integral  part  of  the  budget,  and  we  are  including  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  it  is  not  a  budgetary  process.  It  is  man- 
datory under  the  law. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  it  is  getting  to  be  a  budgetary  process. 
Senator. 

Senator  iLiGxusoN.  Well  you  cannot  chan^ce  it. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  but  some  of  the  increases  were  not 
funded  in  the  normal  contribution  scale  last  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  Congress  tried  to  construct  the  changes  that 
were  made  in  the  social  security  so  that  the  receipts  would  catch  up 
with  the  new  outlays  quite  quickly. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Reasonably  quickly. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well  I  understand  there  is  a  gap  in  the  time 
involved. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  There  is  also  the  possibility  or  the 
danger  

Senator  Magnuson.  So  it  is  not  a  budgetary  process  at  all.  It  is 
just  how  much  comes  in  and  the  law  says  how  mucli  you  have  to 
pay  out. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  suggest,  Senator,  that  it  is  getting  to  be 
a  budgetary  consideration  because  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  not 
only  a  number  of  pi^oposals,  but  with  the  lack  of  complete  coverage 
and  funding  last  year,  we  have  at  least  a  possibility  that  tJie  General 
Fund  may  be  looked  to  for  some  of  these  benefits,  not  immediately,  but 
that  is  what  I  have  in  mind,  that  it  is  getting  to  be  a  budget  problem. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  it  could.  The  budget  has  to  anticipate 
that  maybe,  but  that  is  not  necessarily  so. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  but  the  other 
problem  is  that  under  the  unified  budget  concept  which  we  are  required 
to  follow  under  the  staute,  we  do  have  to  include  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  the  Treasury  is  using  that  money. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  I  hope  so.  , 

Senator  Maonttson.  Well,  it  is  not  necessarily  all  payout.  They 
use  it  for  a  lot  of  purposes,  short  term  bonds,  short  term  financing, 
and  that  is  p(^\d  in  by  the  people  under  the  law.  The  budget  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  as  long  as  the  President  signed  it  into  law  which 
he  has  done.  Sometimes  we  wonder  whether  the  trust  funds  ought 
to  be  put  on  the  side,  so  we  could  di^^cuss  the  part  of  your  budget 
which  we  have  some  conti'ol  over. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  can  do  both.  The  reason  we  do  not  put 
it  at  the  side*  of  course,  is  that  it  is  part  of  the  unified  budget,  and 
we  consider  it  a  major  part  of  the  budget. 

Senator  Magnuson.  OK,  just  so  we  know^  what  you  are  including. 

o\t=:rall  budget  totals 

Secretary  Weinberger.  And  that,  of  course,  makes  up  the  major 
part  of  the  increase  of  the  $10  billion.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  This  continuing  shift  of  budget  priorities  from  a  point  where 
human  resources  were  34  percent  of  the  budget  in  1969,  and  national 
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defense  was  44  percent,  this  continning  sliift  continues  because  now 
human  resources  spending  is  47  percent  of  the  budget,  national  de- 
fense has  declined  to  just  over  30  percent,  and  the  comparison  in 
dollar  terms  is  also  di^aniatic.  Human  resources  expenditures  wnt 
from  $63  billion  in  1969  to  $125  billion  with  our  current  request. 
Spending  on  defense  is  virtually  level,  the  same  as  in  1969,  $81  billion 
in  outlays. 

HUMAX  RKSOURCES  SPKXDIXG 

Senator  M^vGxrsox.  Well,  I  thiiik,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  tlie  admin- 
istration, whatever  administration,  and  this  committee  and  Congress 
can  take  some  credit  for  the  continuing  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  we  spend  for  human  resources,  but  those  figures  would  bo 
changed  if  the  trust  funds  were  not  considered  as  part  of  that. 

Secretary  Wrixbkrgkr.  Yes;  they  would  be.  It  is  hard  for  me, 
though,  to  see  how  social  security  can't  be  considered  a  human  re- 
source expenditure,  but  I  understazid  the  continuing  nature  of  this 
discussion. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  it  is  not  part  of  your  bare  HEW  budget, 
the  part  you  have  control  over.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  EMPLOYaiEXT  FIGURES 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Well,  it  is  not  all  that  bare,  but  it  is  not 
part  of  some  of  the  operations  of  the  Department,  but  it  does  occupy 
the  attention  of  57,000  of  our  employees,  and  it  is  a  pretty  big  part. 

Senator  Magxusox,  I  never  could  get  the  figure  from  HEW.  Maybe 
you  could  get  another  one  for  me. 

How  many  people  are  employed  in  social  security?  You  have  esti- 
mated that  yon  will  have  116,672  employees  overall  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  You  are  down  a  little  there  from  fiscal  year  1973.  You  are  up  a 
little  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  but  you  are  down  in  other  items. 
The  best  figure  that  Mr.  Cardweli  and  Mr.  Miller  used  to  give  me  is 
there  are  614,000  people  in  this  country  employed  by  HEW.  Now, 
that  includes  these  thousands— not  thousands,  but  hundreds  of  social 
security  offices. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Our  current  estimate  of  that  is  about  930,000, 
but  it  does  not  include  Federal  employees.  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration in  1972  had  the  53,000  I  mentioned.  The  request  for  1974  is 
69,000,  and  the  reason  for  that,  of  course,  is  H.R.  1  which  pulls  into  the 
Federal  Government  the  entire  adult  categories.  We  are  asking  some- 
thing under  15,000  employees  for  that.  The  States  are  using  33,000, 
and  we  hope  to  do  it  with  15,000  before  much  longer. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  social  security 
adding  employees;  that  is  their  money.  It  is  a  little  like  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which  Senator  Cotton  and  I  have  handled 
many  times.  They  may  come  up  here  and  ask  us  to  approve  an  increase 
in  employment  or  whatever.  But  tliey  operate  under  a  trust  fund  made 
up  of  contributions  by  the  various  banks.  We  always  feel  it  was  their 
money  and  if  they  needed  more  people  to  administer  the  program  we 
felt  we  ought  to  agree  with  them. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  have  difficulfy  with  any  concept  that 
equates  the  social  security  system,  which  takes  funds  under  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government's  taxing  po\Yer,  with  a  trust  fund  from  an  inclustrj' 
and  I  just  have — I  perhaps  should  not  belabor  the  point,  but  I  do  have 
the  feeling  that  the  social  security  trust  fund  is  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States  and  that  its  expenditures  have  come  out  of  the 
Treasury,  and  it  is  property  due  as  the  Congress  said. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Welh  I  can  suggest  there  have  been  books  writ- 
ten about  that  on  both  sides. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  Yes,  indeed. 

All  right,  we  do  have  116,000  total  employment  requested  for  1974, 
and  that  compares  with  119,000  in  1973,  so  despite  the  large  increase 
for  the  federalization  of  the  adult  categories,  we  are  on  a  downhill 
track, 

INCOME  MAINTENAKCE 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Department's  efforts  to  strengthen  individ- 
ual sscurity  and  initiative  arc,  of  course,  the  programs  which  supply 
cash  assistance  to  people  in  need,  and  our  1974  budget  would  provide 
nearly  $61.5  billion  in  various  kinds  cash  payments,  an  increase  of 
$6  billion  over  the  current  estimates  for  1978.  Over  65  percent  of  the 
budget  is  for  this  purpose,  and  of  course,  the  increase  is  largely  due  to 
social  security  payments, 

AID  TO  THE  AGED 

The  aid  to  the  aged  is  by  far  the  largest  single  component,  and  that 
is  the  social  security  system  and  the  new  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come, which  is  the  name  that  is  given  by  the  Congress  to  the  federal- 
ized program  of  public  assistance  for  the  adult  categories :  aged,  blind 
and  permanently  disabled.  We  estimated  that  $43.5  billion  will  be 
spent  in  the  form  of  monthly  benefits  checks  to  the  aged  in  1974,  an  in- 
crease of  $4.9  billion  over  1973,  and  I  might  interpolate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  involves  sending  out  checks  to  something  like  6  million  addi- 
tional people  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  largest  civilian  tasks  the 
Federal  Government  has  ever  attempted  to  do  in  this  time  period,  and 
obviously  it  is  one  to  which  we  are  devoting  all  of  our  resources  that 
we  possibly  can,  because  we  regard  it  as  the  highest  priority. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Do  you  mean  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  whole  H.il.  1  requirement  that  we  take 
over  the  audit  categories  and  add  to  that  medicare  for  the  disabled. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  talked  considerably  about  thatyester- 
day.  Anybody  can  appreciate  that  the  administration  of  a  l^ipple- 
mental  Security  Income  is  a  big  job,  a  huge  job.  How  well  you  deter- 
mine eligibility  depends  on  what  your  backlog  of  information  is  on 
your  population  and  how  you  set  your  standards  and  how  you  reach 
those  people.  That  is  not  done  overnight. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Two  or  three  jobs  at  once,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  you  know,  because  we  are  also  trying  to  cleanse  the  rolls  from  the 
States  and  at  the  same  time  put  in  our  quality  control  provisions,  and 
make  provisions  for  tliis  big  new  increase  in  medicare,  so  all  together 
it  is  an  enormous  task  and  one  that  we  hope  to  accomplish  with  less 
than  half  the  number  of  people  now  emph^yed  on  it  in  the  States. 
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But  it  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  job  certainly  our  Department,  and 
I  would  venture  that  on  the  civilian  side,  the  Federal  Government 
had  to  ever  undertake  in  this  time  period. 

Senator  Corrox.  Now,  how  are  these  people  presently  involved? 
They  have  not  and  are  not  on  the  social  security  rolls. 

Secretary  IVeinbekgm.  There  will  be  G  million  new  people;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  They  were  people  who  were  not  eligible  for  social 
security  and  have  been  on  welfare? 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Some  of  the  aged  could  also  be  receiving 
social  security. 

The  last  Congress  also  authorized  a  20-percent  across-the-board  hi- 
crease  and  other  liberalizations  in  social  security  benefits,  and  1974 
Avill  be  the  first  year  in  which  these  new  provisions  will  be  fully 
effective. 

Second,  as  I  mentioned,  the  federalization  of  the  adult  categories 
become  effective  January  1, 1974,  and  spending  for  that  program,  new 
spending  will  be  $1  billion  increase,  of  which  $650  million  will  be  for 
the  aged.  This  results  both  in  the  replacement  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
State  matching  payments  under  the  old  program,  and  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  beneficiary  rolls  under  the  new  national  eligibility  criteria ; 
2.6  million  aged  people  will  be  added  to  the  beneficiary  rolls  alone  by 
this  program. 

On  the  aid  to  the  disabled,  we  are  estimating  

Senator  Magxusox.  Some  of  these  people  are  already  on  the  rolls. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Some  are  on  the  rolls  in  the  public  assist- 
ance program. 

Senator  Magxuson.  Yes;  but  you  estimate  there  will  be  2.6  million 
more  that  are  not  now  covered. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Of  the  eligible,  newly  eligible  in  tlie  aged 
category. 

Senator  Magxuson.  All  right. 

AID  TO  THE  disabled 

Secretary  Weikberger.  Our  estimated  cash  payments  to  the  dis- 
abled and  their  dependents  v/ill  reach  $7.7  billion  in  1974,  approxi- 
mately $1.1  billion  more  than  the  current  estimates  for  1973»  This  in- 
crease is  also  the  result  of  several  factors.  The  number  of  beneficiaries 
is  expected  to  increase  by  700,000,^  of  which  about  200,000  come  from 
the  federalizing  of  the  public  assistance  programs  for  the  blind  and 
permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

Further^  people  receiving  disability  insurance  payments  also  bene- 
fited from  the  overall  increase  in  social  security  benefits  enacted  last 
year. 

BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS 

Then  we  have  the  new  black  lung  program,  the  1974  estimates  for 
payments  to  coal  miners  suffering  from  black  lung  and  other  respira- 
tory disorders  is  estimated  at  just  under  $1  billion,  a  decrease  of  $5«S0 
million  from  1973  because  the  1973  amount  included  a  lot  of  .retro- 
active claims,  about  $660  million. 

Senator  Magnitson.  You  are  talking  now  about  purely  

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  first  full  year. 
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Senator  Maoxtjsox.  Fiscal  1974.  " 

Secretary  Wkinberger.  It's  the  first  full  year  that  would  not  be  dis- 
torted by  retroactive  claims. 

Senator  Magnuson,  Now  you  say  there  is  "a  decrease  in  that  amount 
from  fiscal  year  1973. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  In  1974  we  are  asking  $945  million,  which  is 
a  decrease  of  a  half  billion  dollars  from  the  1973  estimate,  and  the  de- 
crease results  from  the  fact  that  tlie  1973  amount  included  $660 
nnllion  for  retroactive  claims,  which  is  a  one  time  shot. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  the  original  first  year 
amoimt  was  $596  million  in  1972. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  All  right. 

AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Partially  offsetting  that  drop  in  retroactive  claims  is  an  increase  of 
27,000  in  the  number  of  expected  new  claims.  On  the  AFDC  program, 
the  1974  budget  projects  one  of  the  smallest  increases  in  Federal  match- 
ing payments  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  in  the  entire 
history  of  this  program. 

We  are  estimating  that  the  Federal  matching  payment  will  be  $4 
billion  in  1974,  wliich  is  an  increase  of  only  $97  million,  or  less  than  2 
percent. 

The  slowdown  in  the  increase  of  the  Federal  AFDC  is  partially  the 
result  of  a  series  of  management  initiatives  which  we  began  in  1972. 
The  primary  purpose  of  these  efforts  is  to  reduce  over-payments  in  the 
number  of  meligiblcs,  and  the  new  quality  control  regulations  we  an- 
noimced  2  weeks  ago  should  take  us  further  along  this  road. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  number  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  actually  decreases,  and  I  hope  that  can  be  soon. 

Our  efforts  to  improve  quality  control  in  public  assistance  culmi- 
nated in  those  new  regulations.  They  were  published  a  month  ago^ 
April  4.  The  new  regulations  require  that  the  States  reduce  the  error 
rate  of  ineligibility  and  overpayments  on  a  graduated  scale,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  percent  and  5  percent  respectively  by  July  1, 1975.  These  are 
interim  goals  reached  in  a  three-step  process  and  our  ultimate  objective 
is  of  course  to  eliminate  completely  any  errors  from  the  system. 

Failure  to  meet  the  interim  goals  will  mean  a  loss  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  States,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  general  acceptance  now  of 
the  procedures  that  we  have,  and  of  the  phasing  in  of  those  procedures 
as  opposed  to  the  first  draft  of  the  regulations  which  caused  some 
panic,  and  I  might  say  justly  so  because  they  required  the  elimination 
of  people  from  the  rolls  when  we  were  still  maintaining  procedures  that 
prevented  the  removal  of  people  from  their  rolls  within  the  times  that 
we  gave  them.  So  we  changed  those  regulations  and  the  new  set  that 
was  publislied  April  4  seems  to  have  met  fairly  general  approval  from 
the  Governors  and  the  State  welfare  agencies. 

Our  hope  is  that  the  stimulus  to  reduce  errors  in  these  regulations 
will  make  it  unnecessary  to  withhold  any  Federal  funds,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  do  that  should  that  be  necessary. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  part  of  the  problem — and  I  hope  yon  can 
work  this  out  on  this  program — was  the  interpretation  of  what  the 
law  was,  and  what  you  can  do,  and  what  money  you  had  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 
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Secretary  Weixberger.  Eight, 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  mi^rht  bo  done  in  New  York  City,  would 
not  be  done  let's  say,  in  SeatP.e. 

Secretary  Weinbekoer.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Senator  Magntjsox.  I  tliink  that  was  partially  the  fault  of  HEW 
because  they  did  not  seem  to  iiave  uniform  regulations. 

So,  what  you  ai-e  saying  now  is  tlie  States  must  determine  the  peo- 
ple who  are  not  eligible. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  want  to  remove  payments  to  ineligibles 
and  overpayments.  We  find  no  one  wlio  car  justify,  Senator,  the  pay- 
ment of  public  money  to  people  who  are  ineligible  to  receive  it.  It  is 
]ust  as  simple  as  that.  And  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  eliminate  that, 
and  we  are  on  a  graduated  

Senator  Magnuson.  Let  me  tell  you,  there  was  a  hirr  fuss  in  that 
program  all  over  the  country  when  the  new  regulations  were  an- 
nounced. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  we 
think  that  the  path  we  are  on  now  will  get  out  a  great  bulk  of  the 
errors  by  January  1,  1975,  and  we  will  continue,  of  course,  thereafter 
to  get  it  down  to  zero,  and  we  do  have  cooperation  and  support  from  a 
great  many  I  the  States,  because  it  is  equally  to  their  interest  to  dc 
it,  too. 

In  addition  to  regulatory  changes,  we  are  trying  to  simplify  the 
AFDC  program  and  State  management  requirements  with  this  bal- 
anced approach,  reduce  program  complexity  and  encourage  State 
action  and  development  of  improved  administrative  procedures.  Our 
encouragement  of  tliat  through  waivers  and  other  ihings  we  believe 
will  lead  to  significant  reductions  in  the  areas  wliich  are  damaging  the 
integrity  of  this  program  in  the  eyes  of  the  ]Miblic, 


OVER^VLL  FUN  LING  TOK  HEALTH  PROGR.\lVrS 

On  the  health  pt^ograms.  Hie  overall  funding  for  health  programs, 
our  spending  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  recc^ic  years.  We  have 
asked  for  $22.8  billion,  in  1974,  which  is  about  $84  million  more  than 
our  current  estimates  for  1073,  nearly  double  the  amount  spent  in  1969. 

The  principal  factor  in  this  increase  is,  of  course,  the  rising  health 
benefit  payments  in  medicare  and  medicaid,  but  many  otlier  aspects  of 
the  health  programs  have  also  been  in^'reased,  significantly.  Biomedi- 
cal research,  health  manpower  trfilning,  mental  health  programs,  food 
and  drug  safety  are  the  principal  areas  of  expansion  since  1969.  In 
the  area  of  health  ^are  financing,  the  estimated  outlays  for  medicare 
and  medicaid  will  reach  $17.5  billion  in  1974,  an  increase  of  $3.1  bil- 
lion over  the  current  estim sites  for  1973. 

The  increase  is  the  result  of  several  factors.  The  total  number  of 
eligibles  to  receive  medicare  will  expand  by  2.1  million.  That  is  the 
group  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago — principally  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  long  term  social  security  and  railroad  disability  beneficiaries  be- 
come eligible  for  medicare  in  July  of  this  year. 

The  medicaid  population  will  expand  by  3.7  million,  the  significant 
factor  being  the  addition  of  1.0  million  aged,  blinded,  disabled  to  the 
rolls  because  of  the  federalization  of  adult  public  assistance  categories. 
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HEALTH  CAKK  FINANCIN'G 

The  contiiniing  escalation  of  medical  costs  is  not  only  a  factor  in 
health  financing  ostimatcs,  but  a  source  of  continuing  worry  to  the 
administration.  The  rate  of  increase  in  medical  prices  is  mucli  lower 
than  it  was  2  years  ago,  but  the  very  high  cost  of  medical  care  points 
out  the  need  for  continued  efforts  to  control  utilization  so  that  un- 
necessary services  are  not  pi'ovided.  Work  has  begun  to  set  up  the  net- 
work of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organization  required  by  the 
social  security  amendments  last  yeai*. 

We  have  $1^3  million  to  finance  that  effort  in  our  budget  for  1974. 
Wc  have  a  director  of  the  office  in  place,  and  we  are  moving  rapidly- 
toward  putting  this  PSRO  operation  into  eff'ect,  and  we  think  it  has 
great  hopes  for  the  future. 

We  are  also  trying  to  develop  a  more  vigorous  approach  to  utiliza- 
tion review  which  will  require  preadmission  certification  for  elective 
hospitalization  and  surgery.  The  many  State  programs  which  have 
experienced  with  this,  most  notably  !^^edi-Cal  in  California,  suggest 
substantial  reductions  in  unnecessary  utilization  may  well  be  acliieved 
by  this  method. 

Senator  ]\L\gxuson.  Do  you  have  the  standards  on  that  program 
ready  or  published  now  ? 

PROFESSIONAL  STAXDARDS  RFA'IEW  OHGAIflZATION 

Secretary  Weinberger,  The  PSRO  organization  operates,  Senator, 
with  over  200  local  groups  of  health  care  providers,  physicians  and 
others;  and,  in  each  of  the  different  areas  in  which  they  will  be  set 
up,  they  will  apply  the  criteria  most  appropriate  to  that  area.  There 
will  not  be  a  national  rule  board  saying  that  an  appendicitis  opera- 
tion should  cost  so  much,  but  there  will  be  standards  that  will  enable 
us  to  refer  to  local  practices  and  say  that  there  has  in  this  particular 
situation  been  an  overutilization.  Yon  are  charging  too  much.  You  did 
not  need  that  particular  kind  of  thing,  and,  therefore,  ultimately  we 
may  not  reimburse  it;  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  come  to,  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  we  are  going  to  get  hold  of  this  tremendously  rapid  increase 
in  all  health  care  costs.  T  think  we  fostered  a  lot  of  it  by  the  medicaid, 
medicare  programs  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  what  you  are  saying  is  that  they  will  be 
run  by  the  local  people,  by  the  States  themselves. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  By  the  local  doctors  within  the  States,  yes, 
sir,  that  is  right. 

INCREASE  IN  HEALTH  COS'i^ 

Senator  CoTrox.  Would  you  expand  just  very  briefly  on  your  state- 
ment that  you  think  that  you  fostered  this  increase  in  the  past? 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

We  have  had  a  system,  Senator,  which  first  of  all  guarantees  the  pay- 
ment no  matter  what  the  charge,  guarantees  the  payment  of  all  bills 
submitted  for  a  very  large  segment  of  the  population — and  incident- 
nllj',  a  segment  of  the  population  for  which  a  lot  of  medical  service 
was  provided  almost  without  charge  by  the  professions  before  1965. 
We  guaranteed  payment  for  any  amounts  submitted. 
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We  also  have  a  system  wliich  has  encouraged  the  use  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  easiest  tiling  to  do  under  the  present  system,  and  most  health 
care  providers,  doctors  and  others,  say  \Yell,  why  do  you  not  go  to  the 
hospital.  It  is  all  free  after  the  fii^st  day,  and  Ave  "svill  see  what  is  the 
mutter  with  you. 

Senator  Cotton.  And  under  medicare  you  cannot  take  care  of  them 
in  a  nursing  home  or  at  liome  until  you  have  had  them  in  the  hospital? 

Secretary  Weixbekger.  Yes,  we  have  forced  it,  and  that,  I  think, 
by  pusliijig  in  this  enoi'inous  extra  demand  in  guaranteed  payment,  has 
pushed  tlie  cost  up  just  as  would  be  expected  by  any  logical  applica- 
tion of  increased  demand.  It  has  pushed  the  price  way  up,  of  course. 

Now  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  necessity  for  the  service,  the  ap- 
])ropriateness  and  validity  of  the  charge,  and  in  some  cases,  we  will 
have  to  say,  we  are  not  going  to  reimburse  that.  It  is  too  much  and  it 
was  not  necessary,  and  that  is  what  I  think  the  PSRO  organization 
can  start. 

There  is  a  lot  of  support  for  this  among  the  medical  profession.  You 
have  some  doctors,  and  fortunatel}^,  very  few,  who  are  reporting 
$200,000  and  $300,000  a  year  incomes  entirely  out  of  medicare.  The 
medical  jirofession  necessarily  has  to  be  worried  about  the  public  re- 
action to  this.  When  you  see  six  and  seven  house  calls  in  1  day  on 
a  particular  patient,  why,  it  not  only  gives  you  a  little  question,  it 
makes  you  feel  a  little  envious  for  those  who  cannot  get  one  house  call. 
It  is  time  to  look  at  this  thing,  and  we  are  doing  that,  and,  I  think  the 
profession  supports  it. 

Senator  Cotton.  Just  one  more  thing. 

You  are  confronting  two  great  difficulties  in  your  project.  One  is 
the  time-honored  situation  that  we  have  always  faced  that  onco  you 
give  something  to  somebody,  it  is  awfully  difiicult  to  take  it  back  or 
limit  it. 

And  the  other  is,  you  will  have  to  call  out  the  National  Guard  in 
order  to  get  enough  people  to  this  screening. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  to  be  worried 
about  the  latter.  As  I  said,  the  medical  profession  seems  to  be  support- 
ing it,  and  we  are  contemplating  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200  of  these  organizations  which  will  be  made  up  of  doctors  and  health 
care  providers,  and  they  will  sit  in  a  voluntary  capacity.  There  will  be 
general  Govc^rnment  guidelines  which  we  are  working  on  now,  and 
we  would  very  much  hope  that  their  own  interest  in  strengthening  and 
maintaining  public  confidence  in  their  professions  would  lead  them  to 
serve  on  these  boards  as  these  PSRO,  peer  review^  groups  or  whatever, 
and  we  have  had  some  that  a^'c  already  in  place  on  a  pilot  basis,  and 
some  have  been  started  long  before  the  Government  got  interested, 
which  are  working  very  well. 

And  I  do  think  that  quite  a  lot  can  be  done.  In  this  medical  program 
which  I  spoke  of  in  California,  they  have  managed  to  reduce  medical 
hospital  utilization  by  over  16  percent  in  a  9-month  period  simply  be- 
cause they  are  looking  much  more  carefully  at  the  question  of,  was 
this  trip  really  necessary.  And  tliat,  I  think,  is  an  essential  thing  when 
you  look  at  the  overutilization  and  the  enormous  increase  in  costs. 

The  hospital  costs  now  on  the  average  ai*e  $106  a  day,  and  it  was  just 
a  very  short  time  ago — it  was  about  5  years  ago,  or  about  2  years  ago — 
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that  we  were  saying  in  less  than  10  years  hospital  costs  may^  be  over 
$100  and  now  they  are  over  $106,  within  2  years  of  that  prediction. 

Senator  Cottox.  Can  you  do  it  by  regulation  or  do  you  require 
legislation  ? 

CHANGES  IX  MEDICARE  AXD  MEDICAID  LEGISLATION 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  changes  that  we  have  requested  in 
medicare  utilization  will  require  legislation,  and  they  are  before  the 
Congress. 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  think  you  have  got  a  problem  that  has 
got  to  be  straightened  out.  I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  about  a  system  discussed  in  New  Mexico.  They  have  a  program 
of  voluntary  professional  service  reviews  which  is  a  model  for  the 
whole  Nation. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the  Congress  intended  that  this 

review  organization  not  only  be  of  medical  people  alone  

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  cannot  have  too  many  foxes  in  the  hen- 
house and  get  anything  done.  So  you  will  have  some  outside  opinion, 
but  it  will  be  a  professional  opinion. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  the  nature  of  professional  opinion. 

Secretary  WEiXBEiioER.  Mr.  Cardwell  reminds  me  that  this  has  not 
really  reached  the  Congress,  but  it  is  in  the  final  drafting  stages. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  it  is  our  intention  that  the  review  will 
be  conducted  with  some  objectivity,  and  not  only  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession itself,  though  I  agree  with  you,  many  of  them  would  like  to 
have  this  cleaned  up,  a  big  majority  of  them. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Oh,  I  am  sure,  because  they  have  got  to  keep 
public  confidence  in  their  profession,  but  the  guidelines  we  are  working 
on  will  follow  that  general  intention.  ^ 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  on  medicare,*  as  I  understand  it^  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  a  switch  in  the  program  as  to  the  amount 
of  days  you  can  stay  in  the  hospital  

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  correct. 

It  is  not  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  days.  Senator,  but  it  is  a 
change  in  the  cost-sharing  payments  required, 

Senator  Magnuson.  Uiidcr  the  present  system  you  pay  the  first — 
what  is  it? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  first  day  you  pay.  You  pay  the  first 
day's  cost  and  nothing  for  60  days  thereafter. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  tell  us  what  the  shift  is  in  the  administra- 
tion policy. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  administration  is  proposing  that  you 
would  pay  the  first  30  days.  No — here  it  is.  The  initial  deductible 
would  be  equal  to  the  first  day's  stay,  and  the  beneficiary  would  pay 
10  percent  of  all  of  the  hospital  charges  over  and  above  that  first 
deductible  through  60  days,  following  which  it  would  drop,  tlie  theory 
being  that  the  first  days  are  the  ones  where  the  overultilization  is  apt 
to  exist,  and  that  if  there  is  a  cost-sharing  required  during  that  period, 
there  is  less  likely  to  be  overutilization. 
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The  other  part  of  that  theory  is  that  for  long  periods  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, more  than  60  days,  you  are,  at  that  point  you  are  most  in  need  of 
help.  _ 

Senator  Magxusox.  There  has  been  some  pretty  strong  argument 
on  this.  What  we  want  to  pursue,  based„upon  what  people  have  said 
who  know  about  it  is  whether  under  the  aclministration  proposal 
people  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more,  whether  it  is  going  to  cost  them 
more. 

Now,  ^ve  want  to  into  that  in.some  detail.  That  has  been  the  argu- 
ment and  the  criticism  up  and  down  the  country  since  this  proposal 
was  made,  that  it  is  going  to  cost  more  for  the  patient  under  the  sug- 
gested new  system  versus  the  old  system,   ...^^ 

Secretary  Wkinberger.  Yes,  we  will  have  the  facts  on  that  when  tlie 
legislation  comes  up  very  shortly.  Let  me  just  outline  hnefly  what  we 
have  been  talking  about.       -  /^'^ 

Senator  Magnusox.  You  will  have  to  do  some  convincing. 

Secretary  Weinberger.^  We  are  not  saying  that  that  is  not  the  case, 
but  what  wc' are  saying  is  that  in  many  situations  you  will  find,  if  this 
cost-sharing  provision  is  put  in,  that  doctors  and  others  are  now  say- 
ing, well,  since  this  is  going  to  cost  something,  we  find^we'feally  do  not 
need  the  hospital,  and  therefore  there  would  be  a  different  kind  of 
care,  a  much  less  expensive  kind  of  care,  and  that  overall  you  are  apt 
to  have  a  situation  where  there  is  very  little  net  increase  to  the  patient. 
A  large  part  of  that  net  increase  is  covered  by  private  insurance  in 
many  cases,  and  of  course  we  also  haTe" —  • 

Senator  MAGxrsox.  WelU^we  will  go  into ^lifft,  too.  The  insurance 
companies  get  together  and  decide  patients  cannot  have  this  and  can- 
not have  that  and  they  cut  off  payments  at  certain  points,  even  though 
the  doctor  advises  a  few  more  days'  treatment  is. needed.  It  appears 
to  me  that  that  is  prevalent  all  over.  And  I  think  as  it  is  now  the 
administration  proposal  will  cost  the  patient  more  than  the  old 
system. 

OATCRrTILIZATlON  OF  IIOSPITALfi 

Sceretarv  Weixbkrgkr.  Tf  the  utilization  were  the  same  as  at 
present,  T  w^ould  agree  with  you,  Senator.  What  we  are  hoping  is  to 
discourage  the  overutilization  and,  when  we  phrase  it  that  way,  a  lot 
of  people  sa}'  well,  yow  are  trying  to  make  your  budget  savings  out 
of  the  hides  of  the  old  people,  and  so  on,  and  what  we  are  saying 
actually  is  not  that  at  all.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  hospital 
utilization  aiid  overutilization  at  the  moment  is  the  fault  of  the  health 
care  provider. 

You  and  I  do  not  just  walk  into  a  hospital.  We  have  to  get  sent 
there,  and  we  are  trying  to  discourage  the  people  who  send  people 
to  the  hospital  from  overutilizing  hospitals. 

Senator  Magxuson.  Well,  I  would  think  99  percent  of  the  people 
want  to  get  out  of  there  as  fast  as  they  can.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
body in  the  hospital  who  does  not  ask  the  doctor  every  day,  when 
they  could  go  home. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Right.  And  they  do  not  w«ant  to  be  there  in 
the  first  place. 
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Senator  Corrox.  But  old  people  do  want  to  have  somebody  they  can 
unburden  themselves  to  and  ask  about  their  symptoms, 

Xow,  on  that  point,  are  you  still  working  on  tlie  feasibility  of  some 
kind  of  some  lesser  remuneration  for  the  ]\[EDP2X  personnel,  the 
physicians*  assistants? 

What  is  ^oing  on  there? 

PROF]:SSIOXAL  SKRVICES 

Secretary  Wki^jbergkr,  Well,  we  have  actually  vSenator — that  was 
the  next  point  I  was  coming  to,  the  National  Health  Insurance  pro- 
l)0sal  that  we  are  going  to  submit  to  the  Congress  and  we  are  in  addi- 
tion to  that  recommending,  as  you  know,  modification  of  the  current 
health  financing,  but  we  are  looking  at  part  of  that  national  health 
initiative^  the  possibility  of  having  less  expensive  care,  less  than  full 
professional  care  where  indicated  medically  as  appropriate,  so  tliat 
we  can  provide  some  of  the  tlnngs  that  you  were  talking  about,  not 
just  to  elderly  people,  but  certainly  to  them. 

And  we  are  very  anxious  to  remove  these  incentives  for  overutiliza- 
tion  of  the  hospitals  that  we  believe  have  been  built  into  the  system 
in  the  past. 

Senator  Corrox.  I  get  a  lot  of  letters  from  chiropractors,  a  lot  of 
letters  from  Christian  Scientists. 

How  are  you  dealing  with  the  situation  of  what  other  than  M.D.s 
are  going  to  be  recognized  ? 

CIIIROPRVCriC  AXD  OSTEOPATHIC  SERVICES 

Secretary  Weixbergeu.  My  memory  is  that  chiropractic  services 
have  been  approved  under  the  current  regulations. 
Senator  Magxusox.  And  osteopaths? 

Secretary  Weixberger.  And  osteopaths  and  Christian  Science  prac- 
titioners many  years  ago. 

Senator  Corrox,  Well,  you  are  continuing  them? 
Secretary  Weixberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxusox.  We  ought  to  get  the  record  clear. 
If  the  patient  wants  to  have  an  osteopath  as  part  of  the  treatment, 
they  have  to  ask  for  one. 
Is  that  correct? 

Well,  put  that  i]i  the  record.  There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  about  that. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  There  is,  Senator,  but  we  did  recently  au- 
thorize chiropractic  services,  and  there  are  certain  lirnitations  around 
the  others  and  we  aviU  have  a  summary  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Coverage  Under  Medicare  of  Christian  Scientists, 
Osteopaths  and  Chiropractors 

The  services  of  Osteopaths  are  covered  by  Medicare  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  services  rendered  by  a  "doctor  of  medicine,"    The  law  makes  no 
essential  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  practioners. 

The  1972  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  (Public  Law  92-603, 
Sec.  273)  provides  limited  Medicare  coverage  of  chiropractor  services. 
The  law  provides  that  Medicare  coverage  extends  to  "a  chiropractor 
who  is  licensed  as  such  by  the  State,..,  and  who  meets  uniform  minimum 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary...  and  only  with  respect  to  treat- 
ment by  means  or  manual  manipulation  of  the  spine  (to  correct  a  subluxation 
demonstrated  by  x-ray  to  exist)  which  he  is  legally  authorized  to  perform 
by  the  State  or  jurisdiction  in  which  such  treatment  is  provided." 

Medicare  has  two  (2)  parts,  Hoapital  and  Medical  Insurance.    The  purpose 
of  both  parts  of  the  Medicare  program  is  to  protect  the  ag'^d  against  the 
costs  of  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  illness  or  injury.  Since 
Christian  Science  as  a  healing  system  excludes  medication  and  surgery 
and  cannot  be  equated  with  the  medical  approach  to  treatment  of  illness  or 
injury.  Christian  Science  practitioners  do  not  provide  the  medical  and  other 
health  services  covered  under  Medicare's  voluntary  part  B  program.  However, 
Christian  Science  sanatoriums  are  eligible  to  participate  under  the  Hospital 
Insurance  part  of  the  program  as  hospitals  or  extended  care  facilities,  and  a 
beneficiary  who  is  a  Christian  Scientist  has  the  option  of  treating  his 
stay  in  a  sanatorium  as  either  a  hospital  stay  or  an  extended  care  facility 
stay.     In  either  case,  Medicare  will  reimburse  the  sanatorium  only  for  the 
cost  of  furnishing  items  and  services  comparable  to  those  for  which  payment 
could  be  made  if  the  individual  had  been  an  inpatient  of  a  medical  hospital — 
room  and  board,  nursing  and  related  services,  and  certain  other  services, 
supplies,  and  equipment. 

Thus,  Medicare  covers  Christian  Science  care  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
under  a  health  insurance  program  designed  to  protect  beneficiaries  against 
the  cost  of  medical  diagrof  is  and  treatment  of  illness  or  injurj-  provided 
under  physician  superviRi\:n.    The  basic  difficulty  inherent  in  a  proposal 
to  expand  such  :  >verage  to  include  the  services  of  Christian  Science 
practitioners  is  that  the.  exclusive  reliance  by  such  practitioners  on 
spiritual  means  for  healiiig  precludes  any  accommodation  with  a  system 
which  covers  medical  care  such  as  Medicare. 
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ADMIXISTRATIOX  OF  PROGRAM 

Senator  Magxuson.  Well,  Congress  gets  a  lot  of  mail  saying  maybe 
the  program  is  all  right,  but  that  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  confusion 
as  to  how  to  administer  it. 

There  has  been  a  problem  for  patients  -vvho  want  an  osLeopatli  or 
chiropractor  to  treat  them,  for  example.  1  think  probabl^^  the  resist- 
ance comes  from  some  people  within  the  professions  themselves.  There 
is  a  constant  discussion  between  chiropractors  and  osteopaths  and 
doctors  about  what  they  do  for  you. 

I  think  we  ought  to  clear  that  up  for  the  record. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  project  you  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  is 
very  laudable  to  have  with  regard  to  fixed  fees  and  checking  excesses. 
However,  if  a  bunch  of  M.D.'S  arc  going  to  pass  on  the  values  of  chiro- 
practice  attention,  Christian  Science  healers,  I  can  foresee  what  might 
happen  there. 

Secretary  Wkinkerger.  The  review  organizations  will  be  primarily 
provider  based. 

Senator  Cotton.  In  other  words,  you  are  going  to  have  ia^^men  as 
well  as  doctors  on  those  boards? 

Secretary  Weikbkrger.  Well,  my  imderstanding  is  they  are  going  to 
comply  with  the  intention  of  the  Congress  and  have  provider- 
based — doctors,  osteopaths  and  the  like  participation — in  these 
PSRO's.  That  is  the  way  they  have  worked  successfully  I  believe,  as 
you  mentioned,  in  New  Mexico  and  a  couple  of  the  other  States. 

PARAPROFESSION^ALS 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  Senator,  you  asked  a  moment  ago  about  physi- 
cians' assistants  and  paraprofessionals.  There  is  $8  million  m  the 
budget  for  the  physician  assistants  program.  It  is  the  same  program 
we  described  to  you  before. 

Senator  Magxuson.  That  is  $8  million  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton.  For  the  whole  country  ? 
Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes. 

There  is  a  lot  more  being  spent  on  that  in  pilot  programs.  In  fact, 
paraprofcssional  programs  in  community  colleges  are  going  to  be 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  go  into  that  problem  later. 

Senator  Cotton.  Well,  the  way  it  works  now  is  that  most  of  these 
medics  are  attached  to  clinics  or  to  groups  of  doctors,  and  the  doctors 
make  use  of  them,  and  while  I  suppose  your  new  boards  will  take  care 
of  that,  they  turn  around  and  cliarge  a  full  rate. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  comraunity  college  movement  has  really  done  a 
lot  to  promote  the  training  of  paraprofessionals. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Have  you  asked  for  funds  for  training  dentists 
too? 

Mr.  Cakdw^ell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right.  Go  ahead. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  proposal,  therefore,  as  I  said,  is  that  the 
law  be  revised  to  require  uniform  10  percent  rate  of  cost  sharing  after 
the  first  day  based  on  the  charges  for  actual  service  used. 
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Biomedical  research.  Tlie  budget  for  biomedical  research  

Senator  M.agxuson.  Wliat  page  are  you  on  now  ? 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Page  12. 

DENTAL  SERVICES 

If  you  want  me  to  go  into  the  dental,  I  will  do  that. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  are  going  to  terminate  funds  for  dental 
service  under  medicaid  according  to  this. 

Secretary  Weixbekger.  The  proposal  to  terminate  Federal  match- 
ing for  adult  dental  services  under  medicaid  is  an  effort  to  target 
Federal  resources  on  the  highest  priority  needs.  Tn  this  instance,  v'c 
believe  the  dental  needs  of  children  are  clearly  more  critical  than 
those  of  adults.  The  early  childhood  screening  regulations  places  a 
high  priority  on  the  identification  and  correction  of  dental  problems, 
especially  those  wliicli  have  potentially  long  term  effects. 

This  proposal  w^ould  not  affect  the  Federal  matching  for  emergency 
dental  services  to  adults. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well  

Secretary  Weixbekger.  This  is  a  medicaid  proposal. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Well,  you  mentioned  the  dental  needs  of  chil- 
dren but  you  are  phasing  the  program  out. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  sir. 

What  WG  riTc.  suggesting  is  w^e  terminate  the  Federal  matching  for 
adult  dental  services  under  medicaid  and  that  is  an  effort  to  target 
the  dollars  that  we  are  spending  

Senator  MAGxnsoN,  Except  for  emergencies. 

Secretary  Weixbeugek.  Right. 

Senator  Magxuson.  What  have  you  got  in  for  children  ? 
Secretary  Weixbekger.  Well,  we  will  serve  1,220,000  children. 
Senator  Magxuson.  One  million  children  from  the  whole  country. 
Secretary  Weinbp:iiger»  And  $48  million. 
Mr.  Cardweij..  These  are  AFDC  children. 

Mr,  Miller.  And  we  meet  the  need.  The  budget  is  an  estimate  of  the 
need. 

Secretary  Weixbekger.  Whatever  the  amount  certified  by  the  States 
as  required  will  be  paid. 

Senator  Magnusox.  I  Avas  just  comparing  it  with  last  year. 

Secretary  Weixbekger.  I  do  not  have  last  year's  figures,  but  we  can 
get  them  very  quickly.  But  the  budget  request  is  like  a  bud^^et  eotimate. 
If  the  vouchers  and  certificates  come  in  that  the  children's  dental  needs 
under  medicaid,  the  AFDC  children,  are  $2  million,  we  will  pay  it. 
It  is  wliatever  they  say. 

Senator  Magxuson.  I  was  talking  about  the  training  program.  That 
is  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Secretary  Weixbekger.  Well,  the  training  program,  we  are  coming 
to  that.  That  is  in  a  different  area.  We  are  recommending  that  we  re- 
move the  Federal  capitation  for  training  of  dentists. 

Senator  Magxusox.  This  is  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  Dentists,  physicians,  and  osteopaths  we  are 
continuing.  We  are  continuing  the  capitation  Federal  programs  for 
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training  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  osteopaths.  We  are  recomTncudiiiti: 
terminatiou  of  veterinarians,  pharmacists,  and- podiatrists. 

Senator  Coti'on.  And  nurses 

Secretary  Weinberger.  And  nurses,  right. 

DENTAL  HEALTH  FOR  CHILDREN* 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  have  authored  a  bill,  the  Children's  Dental 
Health  Act,  which  I  got  passed  88  to  1  in  the  Senate,  which  is  aimed 
at  solving  the  incredible  dental  health  situation  of  our  Nation's 
children.  Fifty  percent  of  the  children  in  the  United  States  under  12 
years  of  age  have  never  even  seen  a  dentist's  chair.  Think  what  preven- 
tive good  you  could  do  if  you  reached  these  children. 

Secretary  Wkixbergkr.  We  are  reaching  a  lot  of  that  through 
neighborhood  health  clinics  and  

Senator  Magxusox.  Yes,  but  you  are  cutting  those  down,  too. 

Secretary  Weinbergek.  No. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you  are  not  adding  to  them.  You  are 
standing  still. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  One  recent  change  was  made  when  we  introduced  the 
requirement  of  public  assistance  for  diagnostic  screening  of  children, 
we  made  it  a  mandatory  requirement  that  if  that  screening  showed  a 
need  for  dental  care,  th^tate  had  to  provide  it. 

Senator  Maonusox.  Well,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  em- 
phasis has  been  all  along  only  on  emergency  care.  Older  people  can  per- 
haps get  dental  care  under  several  programs,  but  we  are  not  doing 
anything  about  preventive  care.  The  cost  is  so  little  when  compared  to 
the  cost  of  treatment  later.  We  are  part  of  the  generation  that  did  not 
have  the  proper  dental  care  when  we  were  young. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  are  among  the  very  poor. 

Senator  Cotton.  Well,  in  my  part  of  the  country,  a  school  nurse 
conies  in  and  examines  children's  teeth  in  school,  and  then  they  send 
a  note  home  to  the  parents  that  they  must  take  their  child  to  a  dentist. 
Oftentimes  they  do  not  get  to  a  dentist  either  because  the  parents 
might  be  on  the  borderline.  They  are  not  eligible  to  go  to  a  dentist 
wit^  Dut  paying  for  it,  so  they  put  it  off, 

Seijretary  Weinberger.  Well,  we  think  that  a  lot  of  the  parents  who 
are  not  ablie  to  do  ;t  will  be  helped  by  the  medicaid  program,  and  we 
also  think  the  neighborhood  health  centers  and  clinics  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  a  certain  amount,  and  some  of  the  Head  Start  programs 
get  into  that  kind  of  screening  also,  even  prior  to  school. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  you  are  cutting.  You  are  going  on  the  basis 
that  the  older  people  on  medicare  do  not  need  that. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  That  is  the  recommended  shift. 

Senator  Cottox.  No  dental  assistance. 
^  Senator  Magxusok.  However,  I  think  moving  into  preventive  den- 
tistry is  an  important  step.  You  are  going  to  get  the  biggest  dividends 
for  the  future  generations  if  you  can  reach  our  young  people  before 
the  trouble  startf5. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  looking  at 
in  the  national  health  insurance  proposal  that  we  are  dev  loping.  ^ 
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BIOMEDICAL  RESKARGII 

All  right,  on  biomedical  research,  tlio  budget  for  biomedical  research 
activities  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Healtli  will  reach  $1.5  billion 
in  1974,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  $50  million  over  our  current 
estimate  for  1973.  The  major  priorities  here  are  cancer  and  heart  re- 
search, and  tJie  amount  for  cancer  research  will  reach  $500  million, 
34  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1D72. 

A  full  range  of  cancer  research  activities  have  been  expanded,  in- 
cluding causation,  detection,  and  diagnosis,  as  well  as  prevention, 
and  improved  methods  of  treating  cancer. 

The  expanded  heart  disease  research  will  concentrate  on  arterio- 
sclerosis, the  major  cause  of  heart  attacks,  and  on  hypertension.  Sig- 
nificant emphasis  will  also  be  placed  on  blood  diseases  and  diseases  of 
the  lung. 

There  arc  reductions  in  other  areas  of  NIH  activities,  but  they 
result  primarily  from  our  decision  to  curt  lil  general  research  support 
grants  and  phase  out  specialized  programs  to  train  i-esearchers.  The 
general  research  grant  pi'ogram  provides  untargeted  research  funds 
through  institutions  to  strengthen  their  biomedical  research  capacity. 
In  our  view,  direct  research  activities  have  a  higher  p^io^it3^ 

Senator  Magnusox.  All  right. 

Just  two  quick  questions.  We  will  go  into  this  in  more  detail  later. 
You  have  cut  out  of  the  budget,  or  suggested  they  be  cut  out,  all 
scholarships  and  fellowships  at  NIH, 
Is  that  correct  ? 
Mr.  MiiyLER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Well,  tell  us  what  you  have  done. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  What  we  have  done,  Senator,  is  to  recom- 
mend and  request  that  the  funds  for  the  training  of  new  people  in 
research  itself  be  terminated.  We  have  requested  $126  million  to  con- 
tinue the  fellowships  and  training  grants  to  students  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving them. 

.  Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  does  that  not  have  the  effect  of  knocking 
out  scholarships  and  feliowships? 
It  surely  does  in-house. 

RESEARCH  TRAlOT7/a  GRANTS 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Evcntual?iJ ,  yes.  We  are  not  proposing  to 
make  any  new  awards.  But,  we  are  stil  1  giving  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships and  research  training  grants  fi>r  the  students  who  are  already 
in  school.  We  have  requested,  recommended  that  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  training  researchers  be  phased  out,  and  the  reason  ,jEpr  that  is 
twofold. 

First  of  all,  the  money  was  not  going  into  research  training  com- 
pletely. It  was  going  into  overhead  and  salaries  of  the  medical  schools 
and  public  health  schools  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  is  not  in 
any  sense  illegal,  but  it  was  not  getting  the  focus  that  we  hoped  to  get ; 
and,  it  was  also  the  belief  of  the  ?.d,ministrationj  and  still  is,  that  there 
is  a  sufricient  demand  ar  '^.terest  in  having  research  scientists,  tiained 
research  scientists,  so  i      vhey  would  be  able  to  get  thi?^  kind  of  train- 
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iiig  and  find  positions  v,-ithout  specific  Government  enCfjiiragem^.nt  and 
subsidy.  This  is  very  similar  to  tlie  course  v.e  took  2  year&  a<xo  when 
wc  reconiniondcd  that  the  psychiatric  training  Federal  subsidy  be 
ended  on  the  theory  that  the  market  factors  Avere  such  that.  ^Ye  ^Y0uld 
get  these  people  that  we  needed  -without  the  Federal  subsidy, 

HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  that  is  a  fine  theory,  but  we  are  not  mak- 
ing any  progress,  We  arc  still  as  many  doctoi^s  and  dentists  and  re- 
search people  short  as  we  were  2, 3, 4  yeavd  ago. 

Secretary  Weinbkrger.  That  is  a  different  program.  Senator,  and  wc 
are  recommending  continuation  of  funding  for  training  of  doctors  and 
dentists  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  We  are  continuing  the  capita- 
tion requests  for  that  in  those  areas. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  just  contiriuing  the  program  is  not  work- 
ing. We  are  stfll  marking  time.  We  are  still — everybody  uses  the  figure 
50,000  doctors  short.  I  do  not  know  how  many  dentists  we  are  short. 
Probably  more,  because  if  you  miss  your  appointment^  they  tell  you 
to  come  back  2  months  later.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  the  dental  assist- 
ants program,  too. 

All  Secretaries  of  HEW  that  have  appeared  before  us  tell  us  they 
are  going  to  try  and  solve  this  shortage  problem,  and  we  have  had 
many  come  up  here  and  tell  us  this. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes ;  the  tenure  is  very  short. 

[General  laughter.] 

Senator  Magijuson.  I  think  we  have  got  to  zero  in  on  this  and  if 
the  money  goes  to  a  research  person,  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with 
that.  They  lurnish  a  lot  of  care  and  services.  They  make  a  contribution. 

Mow,  when  you  make  a  grant  to  an  institution  or  for  a  specific  pro- 
gram, then  it  all  gets  folded  in  with  the  grants  that  pay  their  salaries. 

-  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  lot  like  r\  the  old  days  when  I  sponsored — I 
think  Senator  Ootton  did,  too,  with  me — the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. We  had  an  awfid  time  convincing  Members  of  Congress  that  we 
should  have  some  money  for  basic  research. 

SecretaiT  Weinberger.  Well,  we  liave  plenty  for  basic  research. 

Senator  IMagnuson.  But  you  can;  '^t  on  June  30  end  a  program  on 
basic  research  and  say  you  have  accomplished  your  goal.  You  don't 
know  if  they  would  find  breakthrough  in  August.* 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  w^e  agree  with  that,  and  there  is  basic 
research  funds  in  here,  even  though  we  are  not  after  a  specific  objective. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you  are  pretty  short  on  them,  the  way  I 
look  at  it. 

aid  to  ]viedical  schools 

Senator  Cotton.  Regardless  of  the  scholarships  or  fellowships,  by 
and  large  in  this  budget  are  you  reducing  tlie  vai  ions  f oiTns  of  aid  to 
medical  schools? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  '  .vould  have  to  go  back  and  get  the  figures. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  overall  what  the  total  figures  are.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  get  them  for  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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CAPITATION  GRANTS  TO  MEDICAL  SCIIOOI^ 

Seimtor  Cotton.  Well,  for  a  lon^;  time  this  subcommittee  trierl  to 
reduce  tlie  time  it  takes  to  train  a  physician.  We  clid  not  press  this 
much  because  tlie  doctors  Mere  so  obstinate.  Tliey  said  they  Avould  not 
loMer  tlieir  standards  and  continued  to  require  4  years  acadenuc,  then 
II  years  medical  scliool,  folloAved  by  so  nany  years  in  internship  and 
residency.  A  few  years  'd^o  they  beiz'an  to  be  reasonable  and  be^an  to 
cut  off  at  both  ends — taking  1  yeai  ofT  the  acadenuc  preparation  and 
reducin^r  the  internship  period.  Wc  more  or  less  committed  ourselves — 
I  thought  ^ve  did — to  maintain  ig  the  Federal  aid  in  some  form, 
whether  it  was  in  the  form  of  aid  to  students,  or  to  schools,  or  in  some 
other  forms. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  the  medical  schools  do  get  capitation 
grants. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes.  I  M-as  going  to  say,  T  think  you  will  ft  \d  

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  first,  I  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  capi- 
tation grants  to  medical  scliool s :  are  these  grants  effective  in  meeting 
the  needs,  or  are  we  way  behind?  Is  there  enough  money  in  this  pro- 
gram? Second,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  fact  that  re- 
search training  grants  to  train  researchers  is  out. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  the  one  I  was  speaking  of  about  a 
minute  ago,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  start  someplace,  you 
have  got  to  train  researchers  to  do  research. 

Mr.  Card  WELL.  Well,  the  argument  here  is  that  the  number  of  re- 
searchers will  not  ultimately  be  diminished,  that  the  private  market 
will  produce  it,  the  manpower. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  }ou  say  not  diminished,  but  they  ought 
to  be  increased.  If  they  are  not  diminished,  if  they  stay  the  same,  we 
are  not  catching  up  wHh  this  medical  problem  at  all  in  the  delivery 
of  health  manpower  which  we  will  go  into.  We  are  not  catching  up.  We 
are  standing  still,  and  \vh<  n  we  talk  about  amounts  of  money,  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  n^!.' t*  ^ely  small  for  the  dividends  it  pays. 

We  try  to  be  reasonnbu  on  it,  but  you  are  not  saving  anything  in  the 
long  run. 

Now,  we  have  got  one  t?.ing  I  w^ant  to  go  into,  a  matter  which  hap- 
pens to  be  a  little  bit  personal  to  me.  We  agreed  to  go  o.i  with  the  cancer 
program,  almost  a  crash  program,  r^d  I  am  pleased  with  that.  It  is 
personal  to  me.  I  established  the  C?ncer  Institute  in  1938.  That  is  how 
long  I  have  been  here  on  this  business. 

Now%  by  the  same  token,  you  cut  construction  funds  25  percent,  one 
of  the  programs  being  affected  being  the  Hutchinson  Cancer  Oenter 
that  is  in  Washington  State. 

Now,  how"  can  we  say  we  are  going  to  have  a  c  .sh  ;  :^ogram  for  can- 
cer but  then  cut  out  funds  for  construction  so  the  cc.iters  and  insti- 
tutes can't  proceed  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Mr.  Cardwell,  Senator,  is  prepared  on  that 
specific  budget  proposal. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  have  got  to  go  over  and  vote  now. 
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SUBCOMraTTEE  RECESS 

We  will  recess  until  10:30  tomorrow. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :50  a.m.,  Wednesday,  May  9,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10 :30  a.m.,  Thursday,  May  10.] 
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DEPARTMENTvS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDI  ( ATH)N, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRL 
ATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


THURSDAY,  MAY  10,  1973 

U.S.  Sexate. 

vSl'IiCOMMn'TI-:E  OF  THE  CoMMITPEE  OX  AtPROPRIATIOXS, 

Wc.shififyfon.  1>  O, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  11  ii.m.,  in  room  1221^,  Everett  ^rcKiiUv^y 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  jciiairman]  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Magnuson  and  Eaglcton. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDX^CATIOX,  AXD  WELFARE 
0^^•:RVIEw  of  Budget  Request 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CASPAR  WEINBERGER,  SECRETAR.. 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

JAMES  B.  CARDWELL,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTROLLER 
CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

PRE^T.XTIVE  IIEALTir 

Senator  Magxuson.  Senator  Cotton  has  a  coM  and  couldn't  come 
this  morning,  but  we  left  off  on  page  13,  as  I  remember. 
Secretary  Weixbekger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magxusox.  And  you  were  down  to  preventive  Iiealth. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  1974  budget  continues  the  Department's 
effort  to  help  State  and  local  health  departrr  ents  control  venereal 
(liseases.  particulai-ly  gonorrliea.  Tiie  1&74  j>rogram  will  pi-ovicle 
screening  foi-  approximately  4  million  women,  and  should  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  approximately  100,000  cases  of  gonorrhea. 

The  budget  will  also  continue  Ae  effort  to  control  lead-based  piiint 
poisoning  and  lat  infestations. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Now.  on  the  venereal  cases,  there  is  a  center, 
as  I  understand  it,  operating  out  of  Atlanta;  isn't  there? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  Center  for  r*'  -ase  Control  has  a  major 
responsibility. 

Senator  Magxusox.  It's  almost  an  education  program;  isn't  it? 
Secretary  Weixberger.  It  has  to  be  education,  nit  it  also  has  to 
have  some  considerable  element  of— well,  the  way  you  deal  with  an 
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epidemic.  Senator,  ana  frankly,  that's  what  it  is.  This  is  now  in  epi- 
demic stage,  and  it  does  have  to  he  treated  in  a  number  of  wavs, 
including  education,  of  course,  for  tlie  future. 
We  need  the  screening  right  now. 

Senator  ilAOxusox.  And  of  course  some  of  the  money  is  needed 
for  vaccines  for  rubella,  for  instance.  We're  working  on  that^  and 
vaccines  for  influenza,  and  those  sorts  of  things. 

Secretary  Weinbergeu.  With  the  rubella,  we  have  reasonably  well 
conipleted  that  activity,  and  we  do  believe  that  headed  off  an  epidemic 
and  feel  that  the  action  of  the  committee  last  year — 

Senator  Magntjson.  Well,  it  looks  like  they  did  a  pretty  good  job 

Secretary  Weinberger.  33  million  people  were  vaccinated  in  that 
program. 

Senator  Magntjson.  All  right. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  also  feel  that  there  have  been  some  re- 
ductions proposed  in,  not  only  in  the  rubella,  as  we  have  finished  that 
program,  but  also  in  activities  with  limited  national  significance,  such 
as  the  highly  specialized  environmental  health  researdi  conducted  at 
the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEALTH  RESOURCES  AND  EACILITIES 

With  respect  to  health  resources  and  facilities,  we  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial de^parture  frdm  the  past,  stimulating  change  in  the  health 
service  delivery  system  through  various  kinds  of  categorical  grant 
programs.  We  intend  to  reform  this  area  of  Federal  activity,  so  that 
It  is  more  sharply  focused  and  involves  only  limited  Federal  inter- 
vention. / 

We  are  proj)osing  to  terminate  se^'?TaI  ongoing  programs,  princi- 
pally community  mental  health  centers,  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction and  regional  medical  programs,  and  redirect  others  such  as 
icomprehensive  health  planning  and  services,  maternal  and  child 
health.  And  we  have  again  submitted  legislation  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  health  maintenance  orga:  lizations. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Well,  we  are  going  to  have  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  controversy  over  some  of  these  changes  in  programs  like 
Hill-Burton.  And  I  think  I  understand  the  position  the  Department 
has  taken,  which  will  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  position  thii^ 
committee  might  take  on  some  of  those  programs. 

Now,  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  this  isn't  wholly  the  opinion  of 
the  chairr^an  of  this  subcommittee.  It  becomes  almost  a  consensus 
of  many,  l   ny  Senators  when  you  get  donm  to  what  to  do. 

We  will  have  to  take  a  look  at  it,  although  I  feel  pret':y  keenly,  I 
want  to  tell  you  now,  about  the  community  mental  health  centers. 
And  we're  going  to  have  to  have  some  pretty  good  showing  of  facts 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  better  program. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Seaator,  would  you  wish  me  to  give  any 
short  explanation  of  why  we  have  ma.le  these  recommendations? 

Senator  Magntjson.  Yes.  I  think  the  record  ought  to  have  that. 

Secretary  WEiNBERGiat.^>If  you  think  you  have  it  already,  it's  per- 
fectly all  right  with  me.  ^  . 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  know  what  you  suggest  you  are  doing. 
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COMMUNITT  :\rENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Secretary  Wkixberger.  Generally,  with  the  community  mental 
health  centers,  we  think  it's  been  a  <i;ood  program,  and  I  personally 
feel  that  way  because  I  was  connected  with  the  start  of  a  community 
mental  health  program  in  California  before  we  had  any  health  sup- 
port, at  all.  But  we  do  feel  that  the  work  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  demonstrating  that  this  could  work  is  largely  finished,  that  there 
are  some  515  federally  financed  community  mental  health  centers  in 
place  now  in  the  CGUutry.  That  we  have  demonstrated  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  will  work. 

We  have  demonstrated  how  States  can  do  it,  and  that  they  should 
do  it,  and  that  it's  a  far  better  way  to  trea  mental  illness  than  simply 
building  more  and  more  large  State  institutions.  But  there  is  a  tiuie 
when  the  Federal  Government's  demonstration  is  completed.  T?^e 
action  of  the  Congress  earlier  in  setting  an  8-year  limit  on  this  pro- 
gram was  a  wise  one,  and  it  should  be  adhered  to. 

We  will  honor  all  our  commitments  to  the  remaining  8  years  of 
the  clinics  that  have  been  funded,  and  started,  and  after  that,  we 
think  then  that  th^  work  of  this  kind  should  have  a  high  priority  in 
State  and  local  bi  ^ets.  We  have  completed  our  work  and  of  neces- 
sity, we  should  not,  as  a  Federal  Government,  fund  and  help  operate 
community  mental  health  centers. 

Senator  MAONtisoN.  Well,  we  will  be  hearing  a  lot  of  testimony  on 
that. 

Secretary  Weii^berger.  Surely. 

Senator  MAGXtisox.  In  effect*  what  you're  doing  is  buying  them  out 
to  get  out,  aren't  you  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  sir.  We're  honoring  commitments.  They 
have  an  8-year  funding  commitment,  and  those  that  started  5  years  ago 
will  have  ^  more  years  to  go,  and  they  will  be  funded. 

Senator  Magnitson.  But  not  new  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Absolutely  not,  because  we  do  feel  that  the 
program  has  demonstrated  its  value  and  should  now  be  terminated. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  somewhat  more  broadly  with  respect 
to  this  and  all  the  others  that  we  have  recommended  for  termination ; 
Ave  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trauma  associated  with  stopping 
any  kind  of  Federal  programs,  and  that  we  expect. 

But  I  do  think  that  there  are  Federal  programs  that  finished  their 
jobs,  such  as  Hill-Burton,  or  demonstrated  their  purpose,  such  as  this, 
that  we  should  have  the  courage  to  terminate  and  to  move  into  other 
fields. 

Senator  Magnttson.  Well,  then,  why  don't  you  corn(i  up  and  ask  that 
we  i-epeal  the  legislation  ? 

Se^'^vetary  Weinberger.  We  are,  sir,  the  legislation  runs  out  on 
June  30,  and  we  are  asking  that  it  not  be  renewed. 

Senator  Maonuson.  The  Hill-Burton  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  And  the  community  mental  he"^  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  committee  is  discussing  it  now,  aren't  they  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  doing  it  in  what  I  think  is 
a  completely  straightforward  way. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  the  question  that  will  be  posed  to  us  is  that 
if  this  program  that  you  suggest  should  prevail,  and  the  responsibility 
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is  not  assumed  by  the  local  community,  which  in  many  cases,  it  will 
not  be — they  just  don't  have  tho  funds — then  where  are  we?  Then 
the  Federal  Government  has  got  to  come  back  and  assume  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Secretary  Wkixhkrger.  They  do  have  the  fnncts.  It's  a  question  of 
the  priority.  We  think  the  Federal  Go\  -nment  has  demonstrated  a 
very  high  priority. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  don't  think  we  should  order  any  State  and 
local  government  to  assign  any  particular  priority  to  it.  They  do  have 
the  fimds.  They  can  take  exactly  the  same  kind  of  courageous  step 
the  President  took  in  deciding  that  it's  time  to  stop  some  other  tilings 
and  free  the  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Maonuson.  Well,  do  they  have  the  funds? 

Secretary  Wkinberger.  I  think  so. 

Senator  IMagxuson.  My  State  doesn't  tell  me  that. 

Now,  California  has  a  surplus.  Maybe  when  you  talk  about  that, 
that  might  be  a  little  different  thing. 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  At  the  moment,  they  are  getting  something  like  BO 
percent  of  the  funds  for  community  'mental  health  centers  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

COMMUNITV  aiENTAL  IIKALTH  CENTERS 

Secretary  Weinberger.  And  it  is  a  question  of  making  up  that  30 
percent  and  assigning  a  higher  priority  to  it,  making  that  choice, 
rather  than  just  continuing  everything  they  are  doing  now  because  it  is 
in  place.  That's  what  we  have  been  trying  to  emphasize  through  this 
whole  budget. 

Senator  Maoxuson.  But  supposing  the  consensus  is  that  some  of 
these  programs  may  not  be  working  as  well  as  they  should.  Somebody 
ought  to  go  in  and  see  that  they  do  work. 

But  supposing  that  all  of  the^e  programs  are  working  well.  You  are 
saying  to  the  people  locally  that  you've  got  to  cut  one  of  them  out, 
you've  got  to  make  a  choice. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think  it's  not  really  creditable  if  I  may 
say  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  everj-  program  that  every  State  and  local 
government  is  doing  is  working  well.  We  do  think  these  are  working 
well,  but  we  do  think  our  Federal  role  has  terminated,  and  it  shoul  d 
terminate  as  the  Congress  provided  when  the  Congress  said  the  author- 
ity runs  out  on  June  »30. 

Senator  Maonuson.  I  understand  that,  but  the  tendency  might  be 
to — is  there  any  restriction  on  the  expenditure  of  the  money?  Say, 
there's  a  program  that's  going  on  for  ajiother  7  years.  Say,  this  appro- 
pr  /tion  is  granied,  can  they  spend  it  all? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  STo.  It  would  be  our  purpose  to  allocate  it 

Senator  Magnu«on.  When  it  ^vas  granted,  there  was  a  spreadout. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  And  we  woald  honor  that.  That's  our 
purpose. 

Senator  Maonuson.  Somebody  couldn't  go  out  and  spend  it  all  in  1 
or  2  years? 

Secretary  Weintjerger.  If  I  might  say  thi'-S,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
authority  for  the  program  runs  out  on  June  30.  WeVe  saying  please 
give  us  the  outhority  to  honor  our  commitment,  but  we  don't  want  to 
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start  any  more  because  we  don't  think  that's  a  proper  role  for  the 
Fedei'al  Government  to  continue. 
And  Mr.  CardAvell  may  have  Rom^^thing. 

Mr.  Caiwwelt^.  There's  one  pt^nt  I  would  like  to  niake,  and  I  think 
it  has  I  .  ceived  little  attention  by"  the  Congress,  and  that  is  that  this  is 
a  basic  health  delivery  program,  and  a  very  successful  one.  But 
through  its  history,  it  is  at  a  point  where  it's  financing  only  8  percent 
of  its  total  cost  through  fees  collected,  and  that  is  a  doubtful  policy; 
to  manage  a  program  and  finance  so  little  of  it  through  fees. 

The  rest  of  it  is  being  financed  either  through  otatc  and  Federal 
funds,  or  in  some  small  degree  through  third-party  payments.  And  the 
issue  of  whether  the  locals  can  finance  it,  we  think  they  can. 

Senator  Magxuson.  If  you  people  were  down  to  a  local  level,  I 
know  the  Secretary  has  been  down  there,  statewide  at  least,  you  would 
see  the  trouble  we  are  having  for  any  kind  of  bond  issues.  The  legis- 
latures are  right  up  to  the  hilt  in  mj  State,  in  many  States,  with  edu- 
cation and  welfare  programs.  That  is  their  big  problem  in  most  States, 
the  big  fiscal  problem. 

Secretary  Wkinbkrgek.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  argue  with  that  for  a 
moment  What  I  do  say  is,  if  you  look  across  the  whole  spectrum  of 
the  programs  that  the  State  governments  or  the  local  governments 
are  doing,  you  inevitably  find  some  things  that  are  of  lower  priority 
and  not  working  as  well  as  others.  And  no  one  has  thus  far  wanted  to 
stop  anything,  and  we  think  that  you  can  if  you  take  a  hard  look  at 
these,  you  can  stop  some  things  that  will  not  cause  problems  and  free 
some  funds. 

1  don't  say  you  should  raise  capital.  I  just  say  look  across  the  whole 
thing,  do  what  we  try  to  do  here,  free  some  funds  for  a  higher  pur- 
pose such  as  this. 

Whrn  I  was  budgeting  in  California,  and  when  I  was  in  the  legis- 
latur<'  in  California,  I  regarded  this  as  a  very  high  priority.  And  we 
did  start,  without  any  Federal  assistance,  a  network  of  these  things 
and  saved  the  State  millions. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  something's  got  to  give. 

Secretary  Wkixbkrgek.  Something  did  give. 

Senator  Magxuson.  But  then  we're  failing  to  deliver  health  even 
though  the  program  may  not  have  been  working  as  well  as  it  should — — 

Secretary  Wkixberger.  No.  I  think  it's  not  that  you're  failing  to  de- 
liver something,  we're  failing  in  carrying  out  a  good  program.  There 
ure  plenty  of  good  ones,  but  there  also  is  a  great  deal  of  room  to  give 
that  doesn't  hurt  the  people. 

Senator  Magxusox.  And  sometimes  you  get  more  confusion  at  the 
local  level. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Part  of  the  problem,  I  think  all  of  us  know, 
with  OEO  was  the  community  centers  in  which  they  would  get  into 
big  argimients  themselves  over  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  some- 
times a  bad  program  would  be  continued. 

Secretarv^  Weinberger.  And  use  up  60  percent  of  the  Federal  moneys 
in  overhead. 

Senator  Maonusox.  But  some  of  these  programs  have  got  to  con- 
tinue. If  they're  not  being  administered  right,  we've  got  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are.  So  I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  be  in  this  program. 
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Secretary'  WEiNBEnGER.  Tliese  are  the  points  I  wanted  to. make. 

Senator  Magxuson.  What  if  Congress  extends  tlieni?  Lot's  take 
mental  }iea]tli.  W]\at  if  we  extend  it  ? 

Secretary  WEixiiEnoEn.  Then  the  authority  would  be  extended.  We 
arc  still  not  requesting  any  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  what  if  we  put  tnem  in  ?  Are  you  going  to 
spend  them? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  that's  a  question  I  would  have  to  refer 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Maonuson.  Well,  you  have  a  key  down  there,  don't  you? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  don't  know  v  hat  the  administration  po- 
sition on  that  kind  of  a  hypothetical  situation  would  be. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I  don't  think  it's  so  hypothetical. 

I  think  that's  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Secretary  Weinuerger,  It  may  very  well.  I  don't  know.  But  I  do 
know  it  is  our  strong  feeling  as  reflected  in  the  budget  decisions  pre- 
sented this  morning,  that  this  is  

♦Senator  iMAONusbx.  I  understand  this  is  the  ^vay  you  people  feel. 
I'm  just  posing  some  questions. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  can't  answer  that  fully,  but  I  do  appre- 
ciate your  letting  us  know. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Well,  nobody  can  answ^er  that  until  you  have 
another  Cabinet  meeting,  I  guess.  [Laughter.] 

ARCnO  HEAIiTH  RESEARCH  CENTER 

And  I  understand  tliat.  And  then,  of  course,  there's  going  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  maternal  and  child  health  programs. 
And  some  of  the  complaints  in  my  opinion  are  legitimate.  That's  in- 
cluded in  what  you  say  here  on  development  of  health  resources  and 
facilities. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  moment  for  a  personal  reason.  The  Arctic  Health 
Research  Center,  what  have  you  done  to  that? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  have  recommended  that  that  be  termi- 
nated, sir. 

Senator  Magnttson.  How  much  is  involved  ? 
Secretary  Weinberger.  About  $1.5  million. 

Again,  let  me  give  you  the  rationale.  The  ^enciral  idea  here  was  that 
this  had  a  much  more  limited  R?,tional  significance  than  other  things. 
And  in  the  interest  of  terminating  programs  of  that  kind  and  freeing 
Federal  funds,  we  recommended  that  that  be  done. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  want  a  pretty  good  explanation  of 
that. 

Mr.  MiiiLER.  We  have  some  indication,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Uri- 
versity  of  Alaska  would  be  willing  to  take  it  over  if  we  could  find  a 
much  smaller  means  of  support/  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Plealth  Man- 
power, and  it  may  be  possible  to  do  that  and  work  out  an  airangement 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

Senator  Magnttson.  Well,  if  youVe  got  something  to  say  about  it, 
let  me  get  a  hold  of  it. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  do  have  a  proposal  from  the  university. 
The  university  has  asked  for  a  small  grant.  We  are  trying  to  free  that 
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grant  from  some  of  the  restraints  that  seem  to  be  on  the  only  source 
of  funding  that  Tve  have. 

_  If  we  can  do  that,  I  think  we  can  work  it  out,  and  that  would  be, 
L  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  good  example  of  what  we  had  in 
mind;  a  local  operation.  It  will  be  run  then  locally,  and  it  would  be 
one  that  we  think  would  do  very  well. 

The  grant  the  university  wants  is  $150,000,  and  I  think  we  can  do 
that.  That  will  enable  you  to  make  up  some  

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  if  you  can  work  out  some  program,  that's 
something,  but  just  to  abruptly  say  that's  out,  that's  

Secretary  Wkinbkrgkr.  Well,  let  me  just  say,  if  we  can  Avork  this 
out,  it  will  be  the  ability — it  would  be  the  fact  that  Ave  did  terminate 
this  that  led  to  this  very  happy  local  result.  And  sometimes,  we  do  get 
those. 

Senator  Magntjson.  They  don't  have  much  money  up  there.  And  if 
they  don't  let  them  build  the  pipeline,  they  won't  have  much  money 
at  all. 

All  right.  But  we  can  go  on  now  to — excuse  me.  Tom,  do  you  have 
any  questions  ?  Just  butt  in  here. 
Senator  Eagleton.  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  go  ahead, 

HEAI^TH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  next  one  would  be  then  on  health 
maintenance  organizations,  and  we  are  proposing  funding  in  the 
amount  of  $60  million  to  enable  us  to  test  this  system  and  see  how  it 
works  in  a  variety  of  situations,  urban  and  rural,  and  medically  under 
served  areas,  middle-income  areas  and  so  on.  We  have  proposed  legis- 
lation for  that  testing  in  this  year's  budget. 

Senator  Magnxjson.  How  much  is  that? 

Secretary  Weinbe^.ger.  $60  m'lllion. 

ALCOHOIilSM: 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  want  to  go  back  again  in  your  statement.  Now, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  resistance  to  the  phasing  out  of  the 
community  programs  on  alcoholism.  If  we  don't  change  it  inVthe 
committee,  I  will  guarfrntee  you  the  Senate  will  do  it  on  the  floor,  the 
way  I  read  it.  TJiat's  a  program  that's  just  beginning,  and  it's  been,  I 
think,  very  successful.  It's  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  country. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  What  we're  doing,  moving  to  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  a  recommendation  that  we  move  out  of  the  proiect 
grants,  the  specific  allocations  for  certain  projects,  and  move  into  a 
formulajgjrant,  I  believe  

Mr.  Miller.  We're  maintaining  a  formula  gvant  at  the  same  level. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you're  buying  them  out  too,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  cases  he's  talking  about  arc  the  ones  operated  by 
the  community  mental  health  centers. 

DBUG  ABUSE 

Senator  Magntjsok.  Well,  was  that  the  same  on  drug  abuse?  You've 
got  r382  phaseouts  there. 
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Mr.  Cardwell.  We're  talking  about  continiiinf^  through  the  8-year 
commitment  the  financing  of  alcohol,  dru^:^  abuse,  and  other  special 
projects  operated  by  cnnimunity  mental  health  centers,  but  as  our 
total  Federal  support  is  i)hased  out. 

Secretary  WEi3srBERrrER.  We  would  fund  them  in  other  ways.  That 
is  what  we  are  suggesting. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  if  you  can  figure  out  how  to  fund  them  in 
other  ways,  you're  better  than  I  am.  I  thought  we  made  an  awfully 
good  beginning  on  the  alcoholism  project. 

Secretary  Weinbergek.  Under  the  narcotic  programs,  we  do  have 
alternate  sources  of  projects  grant  funding.  With  alcoholism,  we  would 
maintain  the  formula  grant,  but  phase  out  the  community  mental 
health  centers. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Now,  we  were  down  at  the  '\Aniite  House  laet 
year  some  time  at  a  meeting  in  which  the  President  unveiled  this  ne^  ' 
drug  abuse  program,  sort  of  a  crash  program  similar  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  cancer  and  heart  disease,  and  they  set  up  a  special  sec- 
tion down  there  with  Dr.  JaiFe. 

Secretary  Weinbekger.  The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention. 

Senator  Magnttson.  Do  they  have  funds  to  give  to  these  ? 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes ;  they  do. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  will  they  distribute  them?  How  will  that 
affe-t  this? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  They  will  concentrate  on  research  and 
training  activities  by  grants  and  contracts  awarded  to  colleges,  uni- 
versities, community  mental  health  centers. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Rather  than  maintenance  or  operation?  That 
was  the  plan  I  think  to  begin  with  there. 

The  reason  that  Dr.  Jaffe  was  picked,  as  I  understand  it,  is  he  had 
some  great  success  in  Illinois. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes.  And  there  was  a  great  need,  I  think, 
Senator,  to  pull  it  all  together.  There  are  so  many  different  units  of 
Government  working  in  this  field,  and  he  has  rather  broa,d  authority 
across  several  fields. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  they  have  to  fit  into  these  programs,  too. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Total  funds  requested  for  drug  abuse  ac- 
tivities by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  in  1974  are  $448,5 
million  with  an  additional  $65.2  million  in  the  1976  request  for  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (SAODAP). 

Senator  Magnuson.  Suppose  they  come  up  and  find  in  theiv  re- 
search the  best  way  to  attack  this  is  through  community  programs, 
then  where  are  we? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Then  they  are  in  a  position  to  fund  them 
and  the  communities  can  accept  those  grants  and  utilize  them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  get  for  the  record  how  much  they've  got. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  $160  million? 

drug  abuse  project  grants 

Mr.  Miller.  Included  in  the  $148.5  million  for  NiMH  are  $36.7 
million  for  research,  $15.2  million  for  training,  $17  million  for  man- 
agement and  information,  and  $379.6  million  for  project  and  formula 
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grants;  $205.2  million  in  project  grants  is  requested  for  years  beyond 
1974  and  $106.4  million  for  projects  outside  of  the  comnuinity  mental 
health  centers. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  just  ^vant  the  figures  in  the  I'ccord,  the 
amount  of  money  that's  available  there,  becn.use  you'vc  got  to  put  these 
things  together. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  have  the  data  here. 

Would  you  like  us  to  just  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Magxusox.  Put  it  in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Drug  Abuse  Project  Grants  and  Contracts  Available  Outside  Community 
Mental  HH(VLtii  Centers  Act 

Special  project  grants  and  contracts  ( Sec,  410,  Drug  Abuse  Office 

and  Treatment  Act )   ^104.  865,  000 

NxVRA  contracts  (Narcotic  Addiction  RehabiUtation  Act)   1,  500,  000 

Total,  Project  grants  and  contracts  '   106,  365,  000 

COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  community  health  centers. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  As  I  mentioned  before,  we  are  not  proposing 
expansion  of  the  legislation  that  expires  June  30  because  wc  believe 
the  program  has  proven  itself,  and  should  now  be  absorbed  by  the 
regular  health  service  delivery  systems.  Through  1973,  515  centers 
across  the  Nation  have  been  aided. 

The  1074  budget  requests  adequate  budget  authority  in  excess  of 
$600  million  to  honor  all  commitments  which  have,  been  made,  but 
we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  new  commitments.  We  believe  the 
current  program  supports  enough  community  mental  health  centers 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  demonstrate  adequately  the  value  of  community- 
based  delivery  of  mental  health  care. 

These  centers  should  now  face  the  test  of  operating  on  their  own 
without  special  assistance,  and  again,  the  rationale  for  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  they  are  community  centers.  The  whole  theory  of  tbem  is 
to  move  people  out  of  State  institutions  and  intc  locally  operated 
community  centers. 

And  as  Mr.  Cardwell  pointed  out,  the  fee  revenues  come  to  only 
about  7  percent  of  their  total  operational  cost,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  supplying  about  30.  This  is  and  should  be.;  I  think, 
a  high^  priority  of  State  and  local  government,  since  those  are  not 
impossibly  large  sums  for  any  State  or  local  government  to  make  up. 

It  would  be  my  strong  feeling  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  past  that  they  could  make  that  up  without  a  tax  increase,  simply 
by  reexamining  their  own  programs.  I've  said  this  before,  I  just  want 
to  emphasize  it.  i 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  understand,  but  I  think  you  won't  have  any 
more  community  mental  health  centers. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  In  California  we  started  them  without 
Federal  funding. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Where  did  you  get  your  money? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  From  the  State. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  your  State  has  a  surplus. 
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Secretary  Weinbejiger.  No,  this  ^vas  in  1954,  and  we  did  it  long 
before  the  Federal  prognim  started.  We  assigned  a  high  priority  to 
it.  And  because  we  did  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wei*e  able  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  building  two  vei*}-  large  State  institutions.  And  it's  a 
much  better  way  lo  treat  people. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  I  agree  that  there's  a  bonus  to  tlie  State 
in  the  seiise  that  the  old  grey  institutions  are  passing  out  of  the 
picture.  There  is  more  treatment  in  these  connnunity  liealth  centers 
and  they  take  care  of  a  lot  of  veterans. 

Secretar^^  Weixbeugkr.  Olu  yes.  They  take  care  of  people. 

Senator  Magnusox.  The  startling  thing  in  this  country  is  that  in 
the  183  veteran's  hospitals  throughout  the  country  every  other  bed 
is  in  need  of  mental  health  services;  every  other  bed.  That  is  some- 
thing we  had  better  attack. 

And  they  try  to  send  these  patients  out,  but  they  go  back  to  these 
hospitals  over  and  over  again. 

Now,  maybe  the  VA  ought  to  pay  a  little  of  the  cost  for  community 
mental  health  centers,  too.  In  some  cases,  I  think  on  their  outpatient 
program/they  can. 

Mr.  Mir.LER.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  time  you  reach  the  eighth  year  of 
a  community  mental  healtli  center,  the  total  Federal  share  has  been  de- 
clining, I  think,  to  :iO  percent.  So  by  that  time,  hopefully,  the  com- 
munity is  ryady  to  pick  it  up. 

Mr.  CARnwELT..  That  was  the  theory  of  tlie  original  legislation,  tliat 
the  community  would  be  able  to  take  the  Federal  funding's  place. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  have  ril5  in  place  now,  and  we  are  going 
to  honor  our  commitments. 

Senator  Magnoson.  Well,  in  tlie  earlier  days  when  we  started  this, 
part  of  tlie  reason  for  starting  tliis  program  was  that  when  the  com- 
munity found  a  place  to  begin  operations,  it  might  have  been  a  school 
that  wasn't  being  used  or  some  such  place;  no  one  had  any  money. 
Federal  funds  were  used  for  remodeling  or  to  put  some  airconditioning 
or  heat  in  and  whatever  else  they  needed.  But  those  places  are  becom- 
ing scarce.  One  group  in  Seattle  got  a  couple  of  old  quonset  huts  in 
the  beginning  and  fixed  them  up  as  a  base  of  operations. 

Providing  good  mental  health  services  is  becoming  a  serious  prob- 
lem; we  don't  seem  to  be  getting  adequate  funding.  The  number  of  VA 
patients  in  need  of  mental  health  services  hasn't  changed  in  13  years. 

Secretary  Wetxberger.  No,  that's  in  tlie  veteran's 

Senator  Magnusox.  They  are  finding  new,  exciting  things  to  help 
these  patients,  tranquilizers  for  example^  and  things  of  that  kind*,  but 
when  they  get  out!,  if  they  don't  have  followup  help,  these  people  end 
up  in  the  hospital  again  sometimes.  Being  able  to  use  VA  outpatient 
funds  for  the  serv|lces  of  the  community  mental  health  centers  could 
be  a  solution  for  this  problem. 

All  right. 

Senator  Eagletox.  Could  I  ask  one  question  here,  Mr.  Chairman? 

That  $600  million,  Mr,  Secretary,  is  that  money  that  is  all  to  be 
spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1974,  or  is  that  over  a  longer  period  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Xo,  Senator.  What  avc  said  before  you  came 
in  is  that  w^e  would  use  that  to  honor  the  commitment ;  both  the  amount 
and  the  funding  plan  that  v/as  made  when  the  centers  started.  So  it 
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would  be  spread  out,  as  Mr.  Miller,  said  in  declining  amounts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutory  pattern. 

Senator  Eagletox.  Over  a  period  of  years  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxtjsox.  They're  buying  them  out.  [Laughter.] 
Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  we're  honoriitjjj  our  commitinents.  "Wliat 

we're  doing  is  asking  for  the  authority  buf  we  would  spend  it  as  we 

had  committed  ourselves  to  do  over  the  years. 
Senator  Magnuson.  But  they  kuaw  they  are  not  going  to  get  any 

more. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No.  There  would  be  no  new  starts,  and  they 
would  know  that  when  they  started.  After  their  8th  year  is  up,  there 
would  be  no  Federal  funding.  Tliat  was  part  of  the  unders?:anding 
when  they  were  first  funded. 

Senator  Maonuson.  Well,  I  think  we  understand  the  position  of  you 
people  down  there.  I  hope  that  eiRciency  doesn't  take  over  for  every- 
thing. I  don't  think  you  can  do  that. 

hill-btjrton  hospital  construction 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Hill-Burton — we  are  also  proposing  that  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  program,  not  be  extended  beyond 
its  expiration  date  of  June  30,  1973.  Since  this  program  was  begun 
26  years  ago,  two  things  have  happened  which  pow  make  it  unneces- 
sary to  continue. 

First,  the  country  now  has  a  generally  adequate  supply  of  hospital 
beds ;  in  fact,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  definite  surplus  exists. 

Second,  the  rise  of  health  financing  systems,  such  as  private  and  pub- 
lic health  insurance  plans,  has  made  a  fundamental  change  in.  the  way 
that  hospitals  do  or  should  do  their  business.  Nearly  all  types  of  health 
insurance,  including  medicare  and  medicaid.  Blue  Cross  and  others, 
recognize  depreciation  as  a  valid  component  in  the  reimbursement  of 
hospital  and  medical  facilities.  This  permits  hospitals  and  medical 
facilities  cither  to  set  aside  funds  for  the  facility  improvement,  or  pay 
back  loans  for  construction  over  the  useful  life  of  the  facility. 

We  have  estimated  that  approximately  $800  million  in  depreciation 
payments  M'ill  be  paid  through  medicare  and  medicaid  in  1970,  and 
that  private  insurance  will  provide  over  a  billion  more  for  deprecia- 
tion. Thus,  a  special  Federal  grant  prngram  for  hospital  construction 
is  now  unwarranted. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  your  research  says  that  there  are  plenty 
of  hospital  beds,  but,  I  don't* know  how  we  cope  with  the  problem  of 
maldistribution  of  hosi)jtal  facilities.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
there  are  no  hospitals  at  all. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well  the  number  of  areas  that  are  totally  un- 
served I  think  is  very  small,  but  there  is  a  $1.8  billion  fund,  far  more 
than  the  Hill-Burton  fund,  coming  in  regularly  that  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  fund  is  that  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  it  is  the  depreciation  fund  that  is 
available  through  the  medicare  and  medicaid  payments  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  also  through  private  third  party  plans.  Tliis  totals  $1*8  bil- 
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lio?a.  and  it  means  that  there  is  a  supply  of  dollars  that  can  and  should 
be  -cspd  for  this  construction  purpose. 

It  also  means,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  %ve  go  on  subsidizing  more  un- 
necessary construction,  ^vhere  we  have  surpluses  through  the  subsidy 
program,  that  you  push  costs  up  tremendously-  The  cost  of  operating 
a  half-empty  hospital  is  obviously  very  high. 

This  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  gone  into  raising  the  daily  rate  of 
care  from  somewhere  in  the  $60's  and  $50^s  a  few  years  ago,  to  $106  a 
day  on  the  average. 

Senator  Magnuson".  It  has  almost  tripled  in  the  past  10  years,  but 
my  point  is  that  the  program  should  continue  in  the  places  where  it's 
needed,  w^here  there  are  no  hospitals  at  all.  Tliese  areas  with  no  hos- 
pitals at  all  are  the  same  ones  that  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  out 
and  pay  9-percent  interest. 

Secretary  Wkinberger.  Well,  they  wouldn't  really  have  to,  with 
these  depreciation  payments  coming  in,  because  those  go  directly  to 
them. 

Senator  Magnuson.  There  is  a  way  to  get  down  tliat  high  interest 
rate? 

Secretary  Weinbekoer.  Yes ;  because  they  wouldn't  have  to  borrow. 
They  could  use  these  depreciation  funds  for  construction. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  they  get  into  a  fund  ?  How  does  that 
work? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  part  of  the  medicare,  medicaid  pay- 
ments to  the  hospital,  Senator,  are  for  the  purposes  of  renewing  de- 
preciated facilities. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  there  is  a  reserve  fund  m  xhe  payments  that 
come  in  to  be  used  for  some  of  these  purposes  for  an  existing  hospital  ? 

Secretary  WKrNRE?vGEU.  Or  for  an  extension  of  the  hospital  into  an- 
other area. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  I  am  talking  about  many  pi  acen  Avhere  there 
are  iust  no  hospitals  at  all.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  theso  areas  there 
are  but  maybe  you  have  charts  on  this.  Give  us  some  information ;  this 
is  a  real  w^orry  of  mine. 

HOSPITAIi  BED  AVAItiABIULTY  BY  GEOGIUPHY 

Mi\  CarIdwell.  We  can  give  you  information  about  beds,  by 
geography. 

[The  information  follov/s:] 
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There  are  only  six  states  that  identified  service  areas  that  are 
completely  without  a  general  hospital.     They  are  as  follows: 

Population 
—  In  Area 

3,000 
1,500 
14,800 
39,196 
10/128 
2,200 
3,600 

Of  the  areas  listed  only  Florida  and  Missouri  have  a  population  base 
adequate  to  support  a  general  hospital. 

A  comparison  of  data  for  1969  and  1971  shows  a  substantial  improvement 
in  the.  ratio  of  Conforming  General  Hospital  Beds  per  100,000  Population 
by  State.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 


No.  of 

State 

Service 

Alaska 

1 

California 

1 

Florida 

.1 

Missouri 

2 

Montana 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

State 

1969 

1971 

Alabama 

363 

417 

Alaska 

157 

190 

Arizona 

341 

485 

Arkansas 

308 

358 

California 

301 

316 

Colorado 

330 

368 

Connecticut 

221 

234 

Delaware 

142 

169 

Dist.  of  Col. 

595 

554 

Florida 

373 

410 

Georgia 

326 

347 

Hawaii 

237 

308 

Idaho 

223 

27S 

Illinois 

338 

370 

Indiana 

22X 

258 

Iowa 

2/0 

310 

Kansas 

283 

339 

Kentucky 

363 

324 

Louisiana 

303 

316 

Maine 

266 

279 

Maryland 

274 

293 

Massachusetts 

227 

275 

Michigan 

305 

346 

Minnesota 

362 

380 

Mississippi 

361 

378 

Missouri 

296 

344 

Montana 

264 

293 

Nebraska 

369 

415 

Nevada 

237 

333 
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New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1969 

1971 

"loo 

300 

189 

160 

287 

375 

253 

298 

275 

294 

412 

531 

325 

358 

326 

327 

267 

276 

274 

302 

332 

348 

285 

321 

292 

323 

293 

346 

342 

356 

252 

252 

396 

415 

234 

248 

209 

255 

251 

260 

365 

395 

404 

446 
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DEPRECIATION  FUND 

Senator  Magn'usox.  And  ho\v  much  is  the  depreciation  fund  ? 
Mr.  CAiunvELL.  We  estimate  about  $1.8  billion  in  such  payments  in 
1974:  alone. 

Senator  Magnusox.  And  I  can't  conceive  of  a  nonprofit  hospital 
^ohig  out  and  tryiufj:  to  get  a  0-percent  loan,  which  is  what  it  would 
be  toda3^ 

Secretary  WEixBEnoKR.  Well,  some  have.  Senator.  They  have  this 
combination  Federal,  State,  and  private  fundin-r^,  and  they  have  gone 
and  secured  loans  at  very  close  to  that  for  their  own  private  sector 
portion  of  the  frmding. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Rut  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  They  are,  hnt  they  still  push  the  cost  up. 
AVc  arc  trying  to  discourage  unnecessary  construction,  since  high  con- 
struction costs,  high  interest  rates,  and  the  costs  of  operating  half- 
empty  hospitals  push  this  daily  cost  up. 

Senator  AIagnurox.  Some  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  country  have 
developed  out  of  church  organizations.  Catholic  and  others;  and  these 
people  might  get  caught  in  the  crimch  here. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  traditionally,  hospitals  were  financed  on  a 
cash-and-carry  basis,  from  money  they  collected  from  the  community. 
What  we  arc  trying  to  say  is,  we  have  gradually  evolved  into  a  new 
system  of  financing  hospitals,  begiiming  in  1965,  and  have  left  the  old 
Federal  subsidy  systems  in  place,  just  as  if  those  changes  had  not 
occurred. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  Hill-Burton  accounts  for  only  about  8 
percent  of  the  hospit  al  construction  costs  in  the  last  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  understand  it  is  only  a  small  amount,  but  it  is 
sometimes  that  small  amount  that  puts  them  over,  to  let  them  do  what 
they  want  to  do. 

(jo  ahead  now,  on  RMP — excuse  me,  unless  Tom  has  any  questions. 

Senator  Eagletox.  Let's  take,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  small  community 
that  has  a  very  antiquated,  small  hospital,  but  it  is  being  utilized  to 
capacity.  How  will  that  depreciation  account  give  them  adequate 
moneys  to  build  a  new  hospital? 

Secretary^  Weinberger,  It  is  a  fund  which  should  be — it  is  designed 
to  be  set  aside  to  finance  the  construction  of  new  facilities,  to  replace 
these  depreciating  facilities. 

Senator  EAQUiXox.  But  most  small  country  hospitals  aren't  setting 
aside  funds  for  new  hospitals.  They  are  using  that  money  to  refurbish 
their  old  facility » — -  ^ 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Then  they  are  getting  a  good  result. 

Senator  Eagleton.  But  the  facility  cart  only  last  so  long. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  right,  but  the  funds  are  there,  and 
they  arc  being  paid  for  that  purpose.  To  the  extent  that  they  may  not 
be  used  for  that  purpose,  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  there  ought 
to  be  some  examination  of  that  availability  by  the  management  of 
that  hospital.  A  prudent  way  to  go  about  it  would  be  to  set  aside  these 
funds  to  reconstruct  facilities. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  In  fact,  two  things  happen:  a  going  hospital  that 
can  establish  that  it  has  an  expected  patient  load  for  the  future  can 
show  a  bank  a  capacity  to  pay  off  a  loan,  and  then  medicare  and  medic- 
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aid  -svill  recognize  a  deprecuitiou  ^ov  replacing  that  facility  once  its 
useful  life  has  ended. 

Those  two  phenomena  are  very  important  in  the  financing  struc- 
ture of  our  health  delivery  system,  and  they  did  not  exist  7  yeiUa  ago. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Oi  course,  these  little  community  iiospitals 
don't  get  too  many  medicare  or  medicaid  patients,  do  they? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magxuson.  They  do  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  liave  forgotten  the  exact  figure^  but  I 
think  it  is  something  like  close  to  40  percent  of  the  patients  admitted 
to  hospitals  all  over  the  country  are  medicare  and  medicaid. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Across  the  board  that  may  be  true,  but  T  just  had 
the  impression  that  they  went  to  the  larger  ones. 

Mr.  Cakbwell.  Hill-Burton  was  created  26  years  ago,  and  it  was 
created  initially  to  get  at  the  rural  community  that  had  never  had  a 
hospital.  In  its  early  periods  it  built  a  lot  of  very  small  hospitals,  many 
of  which  have  fallen  into  disuse  because  it  wasn't  a  practical  method 
of  delivering  care. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It  is  like  a  30-  or  50-acre  farm.  Senator,  it 
isn't  economically  practical  to  operate  at  that  size,  and  so  thej;  have 
lately  moved  into  much  larger  units.  But,  again,  we  do  have  this  sur- 
plus in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  unused  facilities  push  the 
cost  up. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Get  for  the  record  how  these  payments  come 
from  third  parties.  Say  that  I  get  into  the  hospital,  and  I  am  com- 
pletely covered  by  hospital  insurance.  How  does  that  get  back  to  the 
depi*eciation  reserve? 

THIKD-PARTY  TKIVATE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Most  of  the  third-party  private  insurance  industry 
treats  it  the  same  way  now  that  medicare  and  medicaid  does,  but  Ave  can 
put  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  because  that  would  help  those  emergency 
hospitals  that  don't  have  long-term  patients. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Depreciation  is  a  method  of  aUocating  the  costs  of  the  usefulness  of  a  struc- 
ture or  equipment  over  a  period  of  time  to  the  users  of  the  facility  or  equipment 
Depreciation  is  an  allowable  item  for  inclusion  when  hospitals  submit  their  bills 
to  third  party  payors.  Hospitals  have  computed  depreciation  on  the  basis  of 
actual  cost  of  the  building  and  its  equipment  in  accordance  with  the  agreed 
upon  life  expectancy  of  the  building  and  equipment  The  calculated  depreciation 
is  included  in  the  fee  structure  which  is  ciiarged  to  the  patient  for  which  the 
third  party  payor  pays  a  proportionate  share  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
plan  or  policy.  Tiie  money  set  aside  is  thus  avaiiable  to  repay  principal 
indebtedness. 

TIEGIONAL  MKDICAL  riJOGKAli' 

Senator  Magnusox.  Just  so  that  this  is  explained — I  don't  think 
that  there  is  enough  information  about  this  depreciation  account  that 
people  know  about.  All  right,  BMP  programs. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  are  proposing  to  ferminat^e  tlie  regional 
medical  program  because  we  believe  it  has  not  achieved  its  promise 
in  the  7  years  since  it  was  enacted,  and  shows  no  reasonable  chance 
of  doing  so  in  the  future. 

From  the  outset,  EMP  has  had  great  difficulty  in  defining  a  clear 
role  for  itself.  Originally  conceived  as  covering  a  limited  number  of 
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major  regions  of  the  ITnited  States,  a  total  of  56  regions  have  been 
funded,  of  which  45  are  coterminous  with  or  contained  within  State 
boundaries. 

This  alone  brings  the  program  into  direct  conflict  v^ith  State-based 
health  planning  and  service  programs  such  as  comprehensive  health, 
planning. 

There  is  no  significant  evidence  that  the  EMPs  have  achiev»xt  their 
goal  of  getting  research  advances  rapidly  into  regular  pr-iciice.  Tlie 
training  programs  undertaken  are  typically  of  limited  ocope  and  dur- 
ation, and  there  is  no  substantia]  evidence  that  the:?  iiuve  had  an  effect 
on  actual  medical  practices. 

Further,  we  believe  that  continuing  education  for  physicians  should 
be  paid  for  by  physicians,  and  not  by  frhe  Federal  Government. 

Senator,  I  have  got  a  conference  c"  u  from  the  White  House.  Should 
I  take  that  now? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Go  rigl?  - ahead. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

REGIONAL  MEDICAL  !*ROGRAMS 

Senator  Magnusox.  On  the  regional  medical  programs,  the  admin- 
istration contends  that  they  are  not  working,  and  they  show  no  prom- 
ise, and  no  reasonable  chance  of  doing  so  in  the  future.  That  is  your 
position. 

That  is  why  you  Imocked  out  all  of  the  money. 
Mr.  Cardweli^.  Right. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Now,  we  of  course  -.all  have  a  lot  of  testimony 
about  that  from  people  at  the  local  level  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
dispute  on  this. 

My  personal  impression  is  that  the  RMP's  have  been  very  valuable; 
but  I  don't  know  all  of  the  facts  involved,  and  I  want  to  get  at  them. 
Does  this  program  include  grants  to  fire  departments  for  cmci'gency 
mobility  units  and  things  like  that? 

That's  out? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Insofar  as  it  is  being  operated  by  regional  medical 
programs,  yes. 

The  same  kind  of  projects,  however,  can  be  eligible  for  grants  by 
otiier  means. 

Senator  Magxuson.  What  other  means?  Say  the  fire  department  has 
one  mobile  unit  that  is  working  well,  and  they  needed  two,  and  they 
don't  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  subsidizing  local  emergency  care 
units  operated  by  volunteer  fire  departments,  the  answer  is  none. 

If  it  is  a  matter  though,  of  a  local  unit  demonstrating  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  delivery  of  emergency  care,  then  there  are  some  Federal 
funds  available ;  in  fact  there  arc  $15  million  in  the  budget  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  emergency  care  experiments. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Including  mobile  units?  I  remember  when  Sec- 
retary Richardson  was  up  J^ere  he  put  great  stress,  if  you  remember  on 
the  administration's  suppci.'l  of  more  mobility  in  the  whole  health  serv- 
ices, and  we  thought  that  would  fit  into  the  IrMP  program. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  interest  has  not  changed.  One  of  the  things  that 
we  are  concerned  about  is  that  RMP  activity  has  drifted  into  other 
areas. 
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It  drifted  into  emergency  care,  the  heart  patient;  but  that  really  was 
never  the  original  legislative  intent  of  the  KMP  program.  But  it  has, 
as  you  know,  financed  a  number  of  those  kinds  of  activities. 

Senator  Magkusow.  Well,  there  has  been  testimony  that  some  place?.? 
have  been  doing  very  very  well  w^ith  the  program.  In  some  cases  success 
has  been  spotty.  EMP  programs  are  usually  statewide.  But  Washing- 
ton State  is  part  of  the  Northwest  regional  medical  program  vvhich 
also  includes  Alaska,  and  places  where  there  arc  hardly  no  health  serv- 
ices at  all.  In  one  program  they  had  closed  circuit  television  from  the 
NIH  to  an  operatmg  room  in  Alaska,  so  tliat  a  doctor  up  there  who 
didn't  know  too  much  about  a  particular  disease  could  talk  to  doctors 
at  NIH  and  get  the  help  of  a  specialist. 

Now,  that  IS  a  good  program,  I  think. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Sure  it  is.  It  seems  that  it  should  come  to  the  State 
or  region  thi'ough  a  different  route,  rather  than  through  the  regional 
medical  prograsn. 

The  regional  medical  program  was  originally  created  to  disseminate 
to  practitioners  of  medicine  new  techniques  in  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  you  would  get  around 
using  this  kind  of  approach  altogether. 

We  started  the  closed  circuit  television  system  with  $1  million, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Cakdweli..  I  think  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  was  in- 
volved in  that. 

Senator  Magnusok.  You  have  also  cut  out  extensive  heart  care  in 
this  program.  Is  that  correct? 

IMr.  Cakdwell.  To  the  extent  that  the  local  regional  medical  pro- 
gram might  be  operating  an  intensive  care  unit,  that  Federal  financing 
w^ould  be  dropped. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  just  don't  understand. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  heart  disease  control  program  has  been  emphasized 
in  the  new  heart  legislation  operated  by  the  National  Heart  a?:d  Lung 
Institute. 

However,  we  don't  have  a  program  yet  for  heart  control,  but  we  do 
for  cancer. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  And  then  the  kidney  dialysis  treatment  is  out. 

Mi\  Cardw^ei  L.  There  again,  that  was  operated  as  part  of  these,  but 
as  we  nicntioned  the  other  day,  the  Social  Security  amendments  are 
providing  a  new  source  of  funding  fcr  this. 

Senator  iifAGNusox.  Well,  that  is  only  for  the  older  people. 

ilr.  CatvDavell.  Not  only  older  people,  but  members  of  their  families, 
and  all  others  paying  into  social  security  as  well. 

Senator  Magxuson.  Well,  suppose  you  have  need  for  kidney  dialj^-sis 
and  you  are  eligible  for  social  security  or  covered  by  someone  in  your 
family. 

KIDNEY  DIALYSIS 

Mr.  IMiLLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  haven't  made  a  clear  record  on  this. 
We  have  much  more  funds  available  for  kidney  dialysis. 

Senator  MAGNtrsox.  Well,  that  is  Avhat  I  want  to  know  for  the  record. 

I  know  one  member  of  our  committee  that  is  going  to  scrutinize 
that. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  hav??.  a  much  better  budget  in  this  than  ever  before. 
Senator  Magxusox.  WeH,  .get  thp,t  in  the  record. 
[The  information  follows :] 
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Medicare  for  Persons  with  Chronic  Renal  (Kidney)  Disease 

Medicare  provides  protection  against  the  costs  of  most  types  o-f  health 
care,  including  costs  arising  trom  the  rreatment  of  renal  disease. 
Most  persons  age  65  and  over  are  currently  covered  by  Medicare.  The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  92-603)  extend  Medicare 
coverage  to  individuals  under  age  65  who  r*iquire  hemodialysis  or  renal 
transplantation  for  chronic  renal  disease  anu  who  are  currently  or 
fully  insured  under  social  security,  or  entitled  to  monthly  social 
security  benefits,  or  are  the  spouses  or  dependent  children  of  such 
insured  or  entitled  individuals.     Eligibility  for  this  new  coverage 
will  begin  with  the  third  month  after  the  month  in  which  a  course  of 
renal  hemodialysis  begins,  but;  only  with  respect  to  services  provided 
on  or  after  July  1,  1973.    Medicare  coverage  under  this  provision 
ends  with  the  twelfth  month  after  the  month  in  which  the  individual 
has  a  kidney  transplant  or  dialysis  terminates. 

The  only  persons  who  are  not  eligible  for  Medicare  because  of  this 
disease  are  those  persons  (and  their  dependents)  who  either  have  not 
worked  long  enough  under  social  security  to  be  insured  or  who  are  not 
receiving  any  type  of  social  security  benefit.     Since,  generally,  a 
person  is  currently  insured  if  he  has  worked  in  employment  covered  by 
social  security  for  6  or  more  calendar  quarters  out  of  the  13  quarter 
pariod  ending  in  the  quarter  he  applies  for  Medicare  benefits,  relatively 
few  people  will  not  be  eligible.    The  principal  groups  that  would  not  be 
eligible  are  those  generally  without  social  security  coverage,  such  as 
Federal  employees.  State  and  local  employees  not  under  social  security,  and 
career  railroad  employees  and  annuitants  who  are  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
program. 
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PROBLKM  AREAS  SUBJECT  OF  ATTEXTION 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  I  think  tliat  rather  tlmn  preserving  tho  RMP  pro- 
gram per  se  in  order  to  get  at  these  kind  of  pi'oblems  thac  those  kind 
of  problems  be  identified,  and  that  they  should  be  the  areas  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  RMP  program,  it  seems,  has  just  wandered  all  over  the  place, 
and  it  no  longer  represents  sound  public  policy. 

Senator  Magnusok.  Well,  it  all  adds  up  to  everybody  making  pious 
speeches  about  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  then  sldmping  on  de- 
livering this  care.  Our  research  in  health  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world, 
but  delivery  of  health  care  in  this  country  falls  far  short  of  what  it 
should  be. 

Now,  some  BMP  persons  may  not  deliver  this  care  as  well  as  they 
should,  or  they  may  not  cover  some  kinds  of  care  at  all,  but  they  are 
better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  And  we  couldn't  deny  the  fact  tjiat  good  care  has 
been  delivt  red  to  many  many  individuals  through  the  RMP  program. 
A  lot  of  local  delivery  systems  have  evolved  through  that  program. 

But  our  issue  is  that  that  in  itself  represents  a  distortion  of  the 
original  intent  of  the  progra,m. 

KIDOT.Y  research 

Senator  Eaoleton.  You  are  cutting  back  on  research  in  kidney  dis- 
ease, dialysis  and  the  like,  though,  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  am  not  sure,  I  would  have  to  check. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Wait  a  minute.  Where  is  that  in  the  budget  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  under  the  Arthritis  Institute,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnusox.  The  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Institute  of 
Arthritis,  Metabolic  and  Digestive  Diseases  are  $153  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  $142  million  in  fiscal  year  1973,  and  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  $136  million,  a  cut  in  f imds  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Cardavell.  That  reduction,  I  think,  i3  accounted  for  largely  by 
the  reduction  in  training  support  and  general  research  grant  support. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  what  we  need,  training  support.  How 
are  wo  going  to  get  technicians  and  other  specialists  unless  we  train 
them? 

Mr.  Cardavell.  I  think  you  will  find,  and  we  can  check  this,  that  the 
amount  of  hard  Federal  dollars  available  for  research  in  kidney  dis- 
eases has  not  per  se  declined. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  will  have  to  break  this  down  when  the 
Institute  comes  up.  It  looks  like  the  Arthritis  Institute  would  be  cut. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  All  the  Institutes  except  Cancer  and  Heart  show 
cuts. 

training  policy 

Those  reductions  are  largely  related  to  this  training  policy,  this  pol- 
icy of  no  new  starts  and  in  general  research  support  grants. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  training  of  researchers  is  out  of  the  budget 
completely. 
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Mr.  Cardwell.  Senator  Eagleton,  it  would  appear  that  including 
training  and  all  other  activities  related  to  the  Arthritis  Institute,  there 
is  a  drop  from  about  $140  million  down  to  $134  million. 

But  the  thing  Ave  can't  tell  you  is  how  much  of  that  is  related  to 
training  and  how  much  of  that  is  related  to  research.  We  will  find  out 
for  the  record. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Yes ;  could  we  have  that  breakdown  ? 

[The  information  follows:] 


MATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS,  METABOLISM  AND  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
[In  thousands) 


3972 

1973 

1974 

Research  grants    

(Urology  &  kidney  disease)    

Laboratory  and  clinical  res'^arch..  .  ,  

Research  and  development  contracts  

Olher  direct  operaticiii  

  $93,593 

  (9,790) 

  20,812 

  18,417 

,   6,453 

  5,746 

591,312 
(10,775) 
16, 650 
19, 343 
5, 724 
6,777 

$8S,  763 
(10. 348) 
13, 402 
20,039 
4,299 
7, 105 

Total  

  145,021 

139,  B06 

133, 608 

HEAlyPH  DELIVERY  AT  STANDSTILL 

Senator  Magnusok.  Well,  I  want  to  say  to  Senator  Eagleton  that 
the  mildest  way  that  I  could  put  it  is  that  despite  all  this  discussion 
and  dialog,  we  are  standing  still;  and  .we  pledged  ourselves  to  do 
something  about  the  delivery  of  health  care  crises.  We  arc  standing 
still,  and  we  should  be  going  ahead. 

This  is  my  basic  complaint. 

We  have  the  finest  Biomedical  research  I  think  in  the  world,  but 
we  are  standing  still  in  this  too. 

This  is  what  we  have  the  argument  about,  standing  still  for  the 
amount  of  money  involved.  I  don't  think  we  should  go  hog  wild  on 
this.  And  I  understand  sometimes  you  have  to  change  your  idcr.s  on 
what  to  support,  but  you  still  have  to  keep  trying  to  overcome  diseases 
like  arthritis.  And  it's  the  Congress  that  remembers  this  and  puts  the 
money  in  over  what  you  ask  for  in  your  budget. 

Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  now  I  have  a  problem.  We  have  got  a  vote  over 
on  the  floor,  and  it  is  12  o'clock.  We  have  got  some  more  votes  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

N*ow,  I  am  free  all  day  tomorrow. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  am  before  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine,  on  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals,  tomorrow. 

Senator  Magnusok'.  Oh,  brother,  I  wish  I  was  there  with  you.  [Gen- 
eral laughter.] 

I  will  go  with  you  and  hold  your  hand,  and  I'll  instruct  you  how  to 
testify  [General  laughter.] 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  am  pretty  w^ell  locked  up  that  way.  I  would 
be  glad  to  come  next  week,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  possibly  do  it 
tomorrow. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  all  right.  I  don't  mind  next  week. 
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Secretary  Weinberger.  I  have  no  idea  what  next  week's  schedule  is, 
but  I  will  look  at  it. 

Senator  Magntjsox.  Well,  let's  start  at  9:'^0,  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
finish  up  in  one  session. 

Seevetar;  "^'^einuekger.  Maybe  Monday  is  the  best  day. 

Senator  Ma'}:;l\sox.  Well,  whatever  it  is,  I  will  UA  ailable,  and  the 
subconunittee  will  be  .  mailable. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

[Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  Thursday,  Mav  10,  the  subcommittee  was 
recessed,  to  reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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DEPART3IENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


MONDAY,  MAY  14,  1973 

U.S.  Sexate, 

Subcommito:e  of  tiik  CommittI':k  on  Appro  priatioxs, 

W c^hington^  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:40  a.m.  in  room  S-128,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  Warren  G,  Mafrnnson  [chairman]  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  ilagnuson,  Fong,  and  Stevens, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OvERvrEw  OF  BinxjET  Eeqtjsst 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CAS;:'ATl  WEINBERGER,  SECBETARY — Resumed 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

JAMES  B.  CARDWEL7.,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMPTR'^TXER 
CHARLES  MILLER,  D  ^^VUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Magnuson,  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  This 
morning  we  will  resume  hearings  on  HEW's  fiscal  year  1974  budget. 
Secretary  Weinberger  has  been  presenting  the  Department's  policy 
statement  and,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  resume  where  we  left  off  on 
Thursday.  Page  17, 1  believe. 

Secrstary  Weinbergep,  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

That  covers  regional  medical  programs.  And  we  are  proposing  the 
termination  of  the  regional  medical  program  because  we  believe  that 
it  has  not  achieved  its  promise  in  the  7  years  since  it  was  enacted,  and 
shows  no  reasonable  chance  of  doing  so  in  the  future. 

They  have  had  a  hard  time  defining  a  clear  role  for  themselves  in 
the  RMP.  They  were  originally  conceived  of  as  covering  a  limited 
number  of  major  regions  in  the  United  States,  and  now  we  have  56 
regions  funded,  and  45  are  coterminous  with  State  boundaries  and  are 
contained  within  them.  This  alone  brings  them  into  direct  conflict 
with  State-based  planning  and  health  service  pi*ograms,  such  as  com- 
prehensive health  planning. 

(HI) 
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There  is  no  sifrnificant  eTor;-  

Senator  Magxusox.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  EMP  proirrams 
that  are  limited  to  an  area  of  a  Stat€.  Th^^rc  may  be ;  I  do  not  know. 
Secretary  WKiNn?:i^m-K.  T  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Take  a  State  like  Washin^on  which  is  prac- 
tically t  wo  States  in  or  v,  with  different  problems  in  the  mountain  areas 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State.  And  wliat  about  a  State  like  New 
York? 

Mr.  CarpwelTv.  There  are  four  that      beyond  the  States. 

Senator  -Magxtsox,  Beyond  State  boundaries,  but  T  am  talking]: 
about  within  States. 

Mr.  Carowell.  There  are  84  that  operate  .exclusively  within  sin^rlo 
State  boundaries. 

Senator  Maoxusox.  All  ri^ht. 

W<  will  be  hearing  from  them,  and  see  what  they  have  to  say 
about  this. 

Secretary  Wkixbkrgkr.  We  l)elii've  there  is  no  significant  evidence 
that  the  RMP's  have  achieved  their  ^roal  of  ^rettin^  research  advances 
rapidly  into  refrulnr  medical  practice.  The  trainin^r  programs  under- 
taken are  typically  of  limited  scope  and  duration.  There  is  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  they  have  had  an  effect  on  actual  medical 
practice. 

Further,  we  believe  that  continuin^r  education  for  physicians  should 
be  paid  for  by  physicians  and  not  by  the  Federal  Government.  And 
I  think  that  is  the  principal  point  we  would  like  to  make  here  this 
morning,  jNIr.  Chairman, 

Senator  Magxusox".  Well,  if  they  cali  it  education,  that  is  one  thinfr. 
They  do  not  consider  it  education  and  they  have  pointed  out  the  great 
amount  of  voluntary  service  that  is  involved  in  an  RMP  pro^rram  by 
medical  doctors  themselves.  Th.y  are  not  look in^r  for  further  training, 
^lany  of  them  are  experts  in  their  field  in  certain  phases  of  medical 
practice,  but  we  will  hear  from  them  and  see  what  goes  on. 

Secretary  Weixbkrger.  All  right,  sir. 

A  major  activity  in  RMP  has  been  the  funding  of  demonstration 
proiects,  but  of  course,  n^any  other  HFW  programs  and  different 
Federal,  St*ate,  and  local  agencies  fund  similar  demonstration  projects, 
thus  adding  to  the  proliferation  of  separate  projects. 

In  sum,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  RMP's  have  not 
succeeded  in  developing  efficient  regional  health  systems,  which  was 
their  original  goal. 

A  point  we  would  like  to  make  is  that  RMP's,  like  all  programs  of 
this  kind,  have  a  large  overhead  structure,  and  therefore,  a  lot  of  the 
money  that  is  allocated  to  RMP  does  not  actually  get  into  the  training 
',.r  intc  the  dispersion  of  i^ow  medical  knowledge. 

Senator  Magxtsox.  N<  , ,  for  the  record  where  is  that  program  in 
your  prepared  statement?  What  page? 

You  have  not  got  these  pages  nunihered  here. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  It  is  on  page  7  of  our  

Mr.  Miller.  Mental  health  is  at  the  top  of  th  page. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  The  figure  I  think  vou  are  looking  for  is 
$100  million  in  1972. 
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Senator  Mac  ntson.  I  was  trviiifj;  to  put  in  the  rornrd  what  we  had 
last  3  ear. 

HcriTtai- '  "WicixiucKGi-R.  About  $00  million. 

Senator  Maom  son.  And  your  proposal  is  to  rut  out  ixV  of  the  $00 
niillion  ? 

Secretary  Weinhergkr.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  the  program  sliould  be 
terminated.  On?  hundred  and  thirty  million  dolhirs  in  1973;  we  re- 
duced it  to  $58.3  million. 

FI'XI)1X(;    HISTORY  (}V   RKCnOXAL   MKUI's  VL  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  the  record,  we  started  out  in  1972 — get  in 
th.^re  1971.  too,  someplace,  will  you  ? 
Mr.  Miller,  ^yc  will  put  tliat  in  there. 
[The  information  follows:] 

RECENT  FUNDING  HISTORY  OF  REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 


lin  mill  tons  of  dollars;  fiscal  years| 


1973 

continuing 

1973 

1971  19:^2 

resolution 

operating 

1974 

comparable  comparable 

level 

level 

budget 

Budget  authority  

  108  100 

130 
(130) 

60 

Obligations   

  (53)  (131) 

(60).... 

REVISED  BUDGET 

Senator  Maoxuson.  With  $149,975,000  in  tiie  vetoed  bill. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Maonuson.  And  the  revised  budget  that  has  been  sent  up 
is$58.^)  niillion. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Right,  for  1973. 

Senator 'Magnitson.  For  operating  level  for  1973,  and  zero  for  1974. 
^  Secretary  Weixbeugeu.  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  is  our  recommenda- 
tion and  our  request. 

(:OMPREIlENSI\T.  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND  SERVICES 

Our  budget  is  based  on  an  extension  of  all  but  the  graduate  ti-aining 
autliority  in  section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  We  believe 
coriprehensive  health  planning  agencies,  both  State  and  areawide, 
must  become  increasingly  effective  in  the  development  of  health  sys- 
tems which  are  oriented  to  their  own  needs. 

Budget  request  for  supporting  the  planning  agencies  in  1974  is 
$38  million,  which  is  $3  million  more  than  in  1973,  and  $12  million  more 
than  in  1972.  And  it  is  in  keeping  with  our  efforts  to.  confer  more  re- 
sponsibility on  these  organizations. 

I^t  me  emphasize  that  this  increased  funding  does  not  reflect  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  the  performance  of  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies,  but,  nevertheless,  we  believe  that  a  properly  constituted 
health  planning  effort  can  help  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  health 
service  delivery  system. 
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Tlie  budp^et  maintains  

Senator  Magni'vSox.  You  are  cuttin^r  out  funds  for  graduate  train- 
iufr  under  the  authority  of  sect 'on  ''U4.  How  much  was  in  that  profjjran 
this  year? 

Secretary  Wkinkerger,  About  $7  million  was  the  amount  that  wc 
sliow  liei'e  as  bein^  for  graduate  research  training.  We  are  requesting 
/graduate  training  in  a  couple  of  otlier  fields,  and  also  some  of  the  NIH 
researcli  p-ants  ^o  into  tliis  area.  too.  But  we  are  su^^estin^  tliat 
it  not  be  t^ontinued  here. 

Senator  JIagxitsox.  Well,  how  does  that  work  ? 

Does  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  ^o  into  the  public  service  and 
t!ien  use  that  as  part  of  his  training  and  ^et  credit,  or  what? 

Secretary  Wkixukroer.  I  think  it  is  training  them  to  be  in  the  plan- 
ning area.  It  is  training  health  planners. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  is  training  planners  in  graduate  schools  and 
schools  of  public  health  primarily. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Our  feeling  is,  Senator,  that  the  

Mr.  Cardw^ell.  They  do  not  have  to  go  into  public  health  service 
in  order  to  be  eligible. 

Secretary  WErxBEROER.  That  is  right.  We  had  the  feeling  that  the 
demand  is  sucn  for  these  people  that  there  is  no  longer  a  Government 
subsidy  needed  to  encourage  them  to  go  into  this  special  field. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  Well,  there  is  a  great  demand.  It  is  hard  to 
fi^^d  knowledgeable  people  in  this  field  in  any  public  health  activity 
at  any  level — city,  county,  State,  or  even  Federal.  It  is  a  new  field 
and  I  believe  there  is  a  waiting  list  for  the  graduates  of  the  vniverf,ity 
Public  health  schools. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Because  of  that  we  felt  that  there  would  be 
a  sufficient  number  going  into  the  schools. 

HEALTH    PL.  XXIXG  IRAIXIXG  ACTIVITIES 

Senator  M\gnt:sox.  How  many  students  were  supported  by  this 
before  ?  Can  you  furnish  that  for  the  record  ? 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Yes.  We  certainly  can.  Not  a  great  many, 
but  we  can  get  the  

Senator  Magxusox,  You  are  right,  th^^re  have  not  been  a  great 
many. 

Well,  furnish  it  for  the  record. 

SecretaiT  Weixberger.  We  will  do  that.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows :] 

COMPPEHENSWE  HEALTH  PLANNJNG  TRAJNING  ACTIVITI'IS 


iDollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


1972 

1973 

1974 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

students 

Funding 

students 

Fu  riding 

students 

Funding 

Graduate  training  (health  planner- . .. 

433 

^3,245 

190 

51.625 

Continuing  education  

440 

106 

1.000 

950 

1.100 

^00 

Consumer  education...  

1.033 

5i: 

2.000 

1, 100 

2,500 

1.150 

Studies  and  demonstration^  

221 

450 

550 

Evaluation   

41 

TotaL   

1,916 

4.125 

3, 190 

4, 125 

3, 600 

2.  500 

o 

ERIC 
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COMFREHENSIVi:  HEAI.TH  PLANIiING  AND  SERVTCES 

Secretary  Weinbfrgek.  The  bud^2:et  maintains  fundinf^  for  neigh- 
borho3d  health  centers  at  current  levels,  includin^r  those  centere  now 
suppoi'ted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  lielieve,  how- 
ever, that  these  centers  should  acquire  a  ^^roater' proportion  of  their 
income  throu^rh  priv  te  and  nublic  health  financinj^  prof^r'^ms.  And 
to  this  end,  we  will  propose  ^tn  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  that  aM  State  medicaid  plans  iiv^lude  reimbursement  for 
free-standiiifr  clinics  providin^r  covered  services  to  medicaid  benefi- 
ciaries. This  should  substantially  inlpro^'e  the  neighborhood  health 
centers'  bar^rainin^r  position  in  dealin^r  with  State  and  local  welfare 
departments. 

Now,  with  respect  to  maternal  and  child  health,  the  funding  for 
maternal  and  child  health  projrrams  will  remain  at  the  current  level. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Before  yo  i  on,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
OEO  situation  is  not  settled  yet. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  the  request  is  

Senator  Magnuson.  There  may  not  be  any  f  undin^r,  or  there  may  be 
some  funding. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  request  is  for  the  funding  and  for  the 
transfer  

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  go  into  OEO  later. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  legal  issue  is  involved 
in  this  particular  line  item.  We  have  been  transferring  OEO  compre- 
hensive health  centers  for  a  number  of  years  and  using  our  own  author- 
ities, not  OEO's.  So  I  think  whatever 'issues  are  involved  in  the  OEO 
ar^i  not  in  these  programs. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  as  concerned  witli  the  legal  question,  as 
I  am  with  where  the  money  goes. 

Well,  we  will  go  into  that  and  see  where  we  are  later.  Whether  OEO 
is  going  to  have  any  money  or  not  is  the  question. 

Secretary  Weinberger'.  Welh  we  requested  that  the  funds  that  we 
would  normally  request  f o  •  them  in  19Y4,  Mr.  Chairman,  be  re- 
quested for  HEW  for  these  pi  ograms. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  other  words,  the  budget  has  requested  that 
along  with  the  phaseout  of  OEO,  some  of  its  ])rojects  and  programs 
be  continued  elsewhere  in  the  HEW  budget. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  For  all  except  two.  Mi  Chairman;  the 
legal  services  to  the  corporation  a  jd  communit}^  action  programs,  we 
are  requesting  no  funding. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  get  into  that. 

Mr.  ^Tiller.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  number  of  years 
now  we  have  been  gradually  transferring  from  OEO  a  number  of 
health  programs,  such  as  family  planning,  comprehensive  health  cen- 
ters, and  alcoholism. 

Senator  ^Iagnuson.  But  wL/tever  funds  arc  going  to  exist  in  OEO, 
whatever  the  decision  we  arrive  at,  these  OEO  programs  will  still  be 
in  the  Department  and  not  som^^place  olse? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Tliat  is  correct.  In  one  of  two  or  three  De- 
partments. That  is  correct.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ^Iaonusox.  Xo.  T  meant  HEW. 
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Socretnry  WEixnKrvOKR.  Wr  :iro  not  takin-  all  rf  the  OFO  pro^rramr. 
clinics'^  ''''''  ^''^''^'''^''^  ^^^^  nei^trhborhood  health 

Sonato:-  IMaoxitson.  Labor  ha-  still  ^ot  some? 

Secretary  Weinhf.rger.  Yes.  And  III  D  would  f?et  some,  and  the 
new  corporation  would  cr^t  Le^ral  Services. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Well,  Le^ra]  Services  are  a  thin<r  apart 

Secretary  Weixuergkr.  But  we  would  ^^et  tlie  healtli  proorams  and 
we  are  requestnicr  that  funding?  for  them  at  the  current  level  in  GEO 
be  appropriated. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  This  would  be  one  of  tlie  items  that  would 
continue. 

Secretary  Wetxberger.  That  is  correct.  Yes.  sir. 
Senator  Magxusox.  All  ri^jht,  sir. 

Senator  Foxg.  Yon  are  askin^r,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Medicaid  reim- 
burse the  refrional  centers? 

Secretary  Wetxberger.  Yes,  We  are  askinfj^  that  Medicaid  include 
reimbursement  for  a  clinic  or  a  medical  center  that  would  provide 
covered  services  to  Medicaid  beneficiaries. 

Senator  Foxg.  They  would  provide  service  for  them  in  the  ret^ional 
centers ;  Medicjiid  should  reimburse  them. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Foxg.  ITow  many  do  yon  estimate  that  would  be? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  T  will  have  tr  provide  that  for  the  record. 

Senator  Foxg.  Will  that  be  a  substantial  number? 

Mr.  Cardweix.  Well,  what  share  of  tlip  total  operatin<r  expenses  of 
the  community  liealth  centers  would  be  financed  throu^rh  Medicaid 
and  Medicare.  My  fruess  is  it  would  be  somewhere  between  10  and  20 
percent  of  the  total  that  we  have  in  for  funding. 

Senator  Foxg.  Thank  von» 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  IIEALTTT 


Secretary  Weinberger.  "Maternal  and  Child  Health."  The  fundin^r 
for  maternal  and  child  health  proorrams  will  remain  at  the  current 
level  of  $244  million.  Tn  accordance  witli  the  existing  law.  the  funds 
for  project  grants  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  formula  grants  becinniT  -r 
in  1974.  ^  ^  ^ 

Senator  Magxusox.  The  funds  for  project  grants  will  be  made  nart 
of  the  formula  grant  now? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  right. 
Sonator  MAONtTsox.  "WTiat  is  the  diflference? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  the  difference  is  that  a  project  grant 
funds  a  particular  project  that  somebody  applies  for;  a  formula  grant 
sends  tlie  funds  to  th  »  States  in  accordance  with  the  formula  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  States  can  then  n.ake  allocations  themr.elves. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  But  the  grants  to  the  States  are  increased, 
right? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Tjet  me  see. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  from  $125  million  to  $217  million. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  MAoxrsox.  There  will  bo  no  more  project  grants. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Wc  are  changing  project  grants  to  formula 
grants. 

Senator  Magi^uson.  Now.  the  project  grants  were  

Secretary  WErxBFXGEp.  They  were  $92  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  were  $92  million,  so  $92  million  plus— it 
IS  approximately  the  same  aniount  of  money. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  It  is  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  other  item  that  remains  the  same  is 
research  and  training. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  States  are  now  going  to  have  use  of  the 
project  grants  funds. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Then  it  is  a  plan. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  $92  L:illion  that  went  to  project  grants 
would  be  added  to  the  State  grant  cf  $125  million,  making  $217  million. 

S?nator  Magntjson.  But  that  is  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
money. 

r  ^cretary  Weixberger.  Exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  This  in  effect  is  only  a  reouirement  of  the  law.  We 
are  carrying  out  that  requirement.  It  doG3  le..  ve  tlie  State  the  option 
of  financing  the  same  projects  should  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Senator  Fo'^g.  They  have  a  choice  now. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  They  have  a  choice  now. 

Senator  Fong.  Because  they  would  get  the  same  amount  of  monev. 
In  other  words,  some  of  them  were  getting  extra  money,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  it  can,  StatA*  by  State,  vary. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Some  of  ^he  projects.  Senator,  that  we  were 
awarding  from  here  went  into  individual  States— not  to  State  govern- 
ments, but  to  people  who  applied  for  them. 

Because  we  are  moving  entirely  to  formula,  unde^'  t}:^  Itav  the  proj- 
ect grants  drop  out;  and  so  the  formula  wi!l  u(-  ermine  ho^^  the  money 
is  distributed  to  the  States.  And  inevitably,  because  some  States  will 
not  get  some  of  the  projects  they  had  last'  yea:-,  some  States  will  get 
more,  some  States  will  get  less.  The  total  amount  of  money  will  be  the 
same. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Well,  I  guess  we  are  going  to  run  into  the  con- 
tinual rui.ning  argument  that  some  people  involved  in  this  would 
rather  have  a  direct  project  grant  than  having  it  run  through  a  Gov- 
ernor's olRce. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No  question,  but  the  law  was  cuanged  last 
year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  I  know.  But  some  people  will  feel  they  are 
losing  their  control  over  the  direction  of  programs.  Let's  be  honest 
with  oui-selves,  there  is  always  a  continual  political  feud  going  on  be- 
tween the  people  in  the  State  House  and  the  local  people. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  local  people  used  to  apply  to  us  for  

Senator  Magnuson.  I  never  decided  who  was  ^ight  or  wrong  yet  on 
that,  but  that  goes. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  But  what  we  are  doing  is  complying  with 
the  change  that  was  made  last  time. 
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FAMILY  PLAKNING 

"Family  Planning."  The  budget  maintains  current  levels  of  fund- 
ing in  the  family  planning  project  grant  programs,  including  proj- 
ects formerly  supported  by  OEO.  But  we  do  expect  a  substantial 
expansion  in  the  services  actuall3^  delivered, 

Tlie  social  security  amendments  enacted  last  year  inci'eased  the  Fed- 
eral matching  rate  jfor  family  planning  services  under  medicaid  and 
Social  Services  to  90  percent,  and  also  provided  a  penalty  for  any 
State  that  failed  to  cstablisli  a  family  planning  program  under  these 
authorities. 

Senator  Magnusok,  So  there  again,  OEO  will  be  out  of  this 
program. 

Secretar.y  Weinberger.  That  is  right,  but  their  money  will  be  re- 
quested for  HEA¥, 

Senator  Magnusox.  The  mone}'  will  be  hi  HEW. 

Secretary  WEixnEr.oER.  Tliat  is  right,  at  its  current  level. 

Wc^  believe  that  this  uew  stimulus  will  facilitate  continued  progress 
toward  achieving  the  President's  goal  of  providing  family  planning 
services  to  all  women  whoiwant  but  cannot  afford  them. 

DRUG  ABUSE 

Drug  abus(i.  The  special  efforts  under  the  general  leadership  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  will  be  continued  and 
expanded  in  197^.  Evidence  so  far  available  indicates  that  this  effort 
is  having  a  significant  impact  on  drug  addiction,  Pi-eliminary  indica- 
tions are  that  up  to  50  percent  of  drug  addicts  will  volunteer  tor  treat- 
ment if  adequate  treatment  services  are  available,  including  detoxifica- 
tion, methadone  maintenance,  rehabilitation,  and  after  care  services. 

Senator  Magxuson.  Well,  when  you  speak  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse,  is  that  the  one  mc  set  up  down  there  with 
Dr.  Jaffe? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magntjson.  And  the  mone}^  will  go  to  him  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It  goes  to  the  individual  units,  but  Dr. 
Jaffe's  office  coordinates  both  their  budget  applications  and  the  admin- 
istration of  their  programs. 

Mr.  IVfiLLER.  The  money  in  this  budget  though  is  appropriated  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Oh,  it  is? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  that  is  up  over  last  year  i 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Drug  abuse,  yes,  sir.  That  is  up  from  $241 
million  to  $448  million  for  1974. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  the  conamunity  health  centers  are  a  sepa- 
rate budget? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Mr.  Dirks  is  advising  me  that  Jaffa  has  his  own 
budget. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  He  has  his  own. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Oh,  that  is  iji  Treasury  and  Post  Office  ap- 
propriations. 
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Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  mostly  a  coordinating  budget  for  the 
drug  abuse  program. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I  remember.  It  was  supposed  to  be  separate,  but 
T  M-as  hoping  they  would  get  their  money  thi'ough  tliis  committee,  so 
that  we  could  coordinate  these  things  a  little  better. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  Dr.  Jaffe  would  be  delighted  to  come 
out  here.  I  would  request  him  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad 
to  talk  to  tlie  committee. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  have  him  up  here  and  see  how  he  is 
going  to  coordniate  with  his  money. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  still  appropriate  through  Justice, 
through  Treasury,  through  HEW;  but  Dr.  Jaffe  is  supposed  to  have 
the  coordinating  function  over  all  of  that;  he  has  been  exercising  it, 
and  lie  also  has  even  been  getting  into  

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  think  that  is  good  to  coordinate  things. 
I  think  that  is  what  we  wanted  to  do. 

Now,  most  of  this  money  goes  to  the  States,  or  to  projects? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  bulk  of  this  money  goes  into  com- 
munity programs;  grants  to  States  are  $30  million,  community  proj- 
ects are  $87  million. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  includes  the  community  health  centers. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  it  can  go  to  local  government? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  grants  to  States  which, 
in  turn,  can  pass  them  through  to  local  governments.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  make  grants  below  the  State  level.  I  think  some  of  the  proj- 
ect grants  would  go  to  units  below  that.  And  some  of  the  project  grants, 
of  course,  have  gone  into  community  mental  health  centers.  . 

And  we  are,  as  you  know  from  our  previous  testimony,  requesting 
that  new  starts  not  be  hold  in  that  area. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right. 

Now,  in  some  OEO  programs — I  do  not  know  how  many — they 
would  set  up  a  drug  abuse  center,  a  rehabilitation  center  mainly — ^what 
they  call  halfway  houses.  And  in  some  cases — I  know  they  did  in  my 
State — they  would  join  with  the  county  OEO. 

Now,  what  happens  to  a  project  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Card%vell.  Those  projects  could  remain  in  place. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  could  possibly  remain  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  In  fact,  the  money  available  for  those  OEO  ac- 
tivities that  would  be  transferred  to  HEW  actually  goes  up  in  1974 
to  $20.8  million,  compared  with  $15.5  million  for  the  prior  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  cities  and  counties  and  OEO  people  have 
sometimes  joined  together  to  set  up  these  centers — and  the  cost  has 
not  been  very  much.  Sometimes  the  county  or  city  would  throw  in  a 
little  money,  or  they  would  donate  the  building  or  the  facilities,  and 
then  the  OEO  would  operate  the  program. 

We  want  to  clear  up  how  these  shifts  in  fimding  will  affect  these 
programs.  If  they  could  still  operate,  they  would  operate  through  you 
people  though. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  And  Dr.  Jaffe's  office. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  Dr.  Jaffe's  office. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Because  no  program  can  be  established^  or  continued 
for  that  matter,  without  Dr.  Jaffe's  office* 
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Senator  Magxitson.  All  right.  AVe  will  clear  up  for  the  record  later 
just  how  that  Avorks^  or  how  your  suggestion  for  that  works, 

ALCOHOLISM 

Secretary  Weinberger,  Because  of  the  rapid  buildup  in  the  last 
couple  of  veal's,  the  Department's  alcoholism  program  now  funds  469 
projects  in  communities  across  the  Nation.  These  will  be  maintained 
in  1974. 

These  projects  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  kind  of 
national  awareness  needed  to  overcome  the  problems  of  alcoholism.. 
They  have  created  substantial  new  capacity,  but  the  real  test  will  occur 
at  the  local  level.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  results  of  the  federally 
funded  projects  will  be  incorporated,  both  in  community-initiated 
efforts  and  in  projects  begun  with  the  Federal  formula  grants  to  the 
States. 

Senator  Maoxusox.  Now,  there  again,  we  have  to  clear  this  up.  In 
some  cases  you  have  a  county,  particularly  in  a  large  county,  and  I 
will  use  the  one  I  know  about,  as  an  example:  King  County,  Seattle. 
King  County  has  a  farm,  and  it  is  mainly  used  to  take  people  who  are 
alcoholics  out  of  the  county  jails  and  city  jails. 

Now,  the  county  does  finance  part  of  it,  at  least.  GEO  may  have 
been  in  it.  Are  they  eligible  under  the  new  policy,  or  do  they  have  to 
go  through  the  State? 

Ml*.  Cardwell.  Well,  project  grants  made  with  the  community 
mental  health  center  or  made  with  any  other  community  organizations 
can  be  billed  from  the  Federal  Government  to  that  organization  at  the 
county  level. 

Senator  Magxurox.  T  am  not  talking  about  the  mone}-  involved. 
Your  proposal  does  not  rule  out  project  grants,  does  it? 

Mr,  Carda\tclu  WelK  except  for  those  that  would  be  carried  on  as 
continuations  of  the  GEO  project  grants.  They  woiild  be  continued  on. 

Secretary  Weixbergkr.  The  other  project  grants  primarily  go  to 
the  community  mental  health  centers.  And  we  are,  as  you  know  from 
our  previous  testimony,  recommending  phasing  those  out,  and  rec- 
ommending that  the  authority  be  granted  to  honor  the  Federal  com- 
mitments for  the  remainder  of  the  8  year  promise  that  was  made. 

Senator  Magxusox\  I  understand  that,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  de- 
velop a  statewide  operation  when  grants  are  only  made  to  county 
centers  that  already  exist. 

Secretar}^  Weikberger.  Well,  the  States  typically  would  make  grants 
to  counties  or  to  these  community  mental  health  centers  that  they 
would  continue.  Tliat  is  the  way  we  have  done  it  in  California,  and  I 
would  think  that  would  be  the  way  most  States  would  do  if  they 
wanted  to  pick  this  up. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  would  you  anticipate  the  States  would  have 
to  look  at  the  county  and  city  centers  one  by  one? 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Wliat  they  would  probably  do  would  be  to 
continue  the  community  mental  health  centers  under  the  State — with 
the  State  substituting  for  the  Federal  financing  for  new  starts.  We 
will  honor  all  the  8-year  commitments  we  have. 
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COUXTr  IXVOLVEMEXT  IX  STATE  FUNDING 

Senator  ]Magnusox.  How  does  the  county  get  involved  in  it  ? 

Secretary'  Wkixberoer.  Well,  the  counties  typically  would  establish 
a  community  mental  health  center  and  then  request  funds  from  the 
State. 

Senator  Maox'^uson.  And  work  through  there. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes.  That  is  wliat  we  did  in  Oalifornia. 
Senator  Magxusox".  In  other  words,  if  King  County  would  estab- 
lish II  couzity  mental  health  center  they  could  aj^ply. 
Seci'etary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxuson.  And  paxi:  of  their  operations  ^vould  be  a  center 
for  alcoholics  such  as  the  farms  and  things  of  that  nature? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes.  And  those  could  be  funded  by  State. 

Senator  Magxuscn.  But  I  want  to  clear  for  the  record,  you  do  not 
recommend  any  single  new  one. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnusox'.  All  right. 

Seci^etary  Weixbkrger.  We  recommend  continuing  the  formula 
grants. 

Senator  Magnusox'.  This  is  a  point  that  bothers  me  considerably^.  I 
do  not  think  the  figures  show  that  the  number  of  alcoholics  is  dropping 
any  in  the  United  States.  Alcoholism  is  becoming  more  and  more  of 
a  problem;  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  would  have  some  program  to 
find  better  ways  to  overcome  this. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  do  have,  of  course,  a  research  and  train- 
ing program  that  continues  at  a  little  higher  level  than  last  year.  And 
that  one  we  are  proposing  for  continuation. 

Mr.  Cardv/ellt.  Wei!,  in  fact,  if  you  take  the  total  HEW  budget,  it 
shows  an  increase  over  the  prior  year.  It  goes  from  $108.8  million  to 
$171.6  million,  an  increase  of  $62.7  million.  Forty-six  million  dollars 
of  that  is  related  to  the  out-year  costs  of  the  community  mental  health 
centers  which  we  discussed  previously. 

Figures  of  that  net  program  add  an  increase  of  some  $60  million. 

Senator  Magx^uson.  Well,  I  am  net  being  critical  of  the  funds.  Con- 
gress has  consistently  supported  these  programs,  not  you  people  in  the 
Department.  It  was  Congress  that  went  over  your  budget  request  and 
put  in  the  funds  for  this. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  closing  the  door  on  new  operations  in  this 
field  is  not  the  thing  we  should  be  doing. 

Secretary  Weinberger*  I  think  we  are  only  saying  no  new  federally 
supported  operations,  Senator.  It  is  still  possible  under  the  funds  that 
we  would  be  sending  out  for  the  States  to  

Senator  Magnitson.  Some  of  these  places  cannot  set  up  these  pro- 
grams themselves  or  do  not  do  it.  They  do  not  pay  the  attention  to  this 
that  they  should. 

You  take  a  county  commissioners  meeting  for  their  budget.  These 
alcoholism  centers  would  be  the  lowest  priority  on  some<  of  their  items. 
They  are  thinking  about  roads  and  courthouses  and  bridges,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think  it  is  difficyJt  for  us  in  the  Federal 
Government  always  to  have  the  responsibility  for  correcting,  as  we 
might  see  it,  the  priorities  assigned  by  State  and  local  government. 
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Senator  Magntjson.  There  are  a  lot  of  f^ood  private  institiitions  in 
the  United  States  who  do  a  ^reat  job,  but  that  is  just  too  darn  costly 
for  a  family  that  mif^ht  have  a  member  of  their  family  with  this  prob- 
lem to  pay  for.  And  these  private  institutions  have  done  a  jRne  job — 
suppose  you  j^eoplo  down  there  know  none  of  their  systems.  The  Shad- 
dell  system  out  on  the  wes.t  coast,  for  example.  They  operate  out  of 
Seattle.  They  are  a  large  operation.  And  they  have  a  surprisin^j^ly  high 
rate  of  recovery,  a  high  percentage  that  recover  and  do  not  go  back,  as 
far  as  they  can  keep  track  of  them. 

Well,  we  will  go  into  that.  But  I  am  considerably  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  funds  for  any  new  centers  involved,  or  even 
the  possibility  of  any  new  ones. 

All  right.  ' 

ST.  Elizabeth's  hospital 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Under  direct  medical  care,  we  are,  as  you 
know,  recommending  for  the  second  or  third  year  that  we  should 
transfer  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  our 
budget  has  been  prepared  on  that  assiTmption. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  think  we  will  put  that  in  the  record.  I  think 
we  understand  what  this  problem  is. 

[The  information  follows :] 

Transfer  of  St.  ElikAbeth's  Hospital  to  the  DrsTaicT  of  Columbia 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  legislation  wiU  be  submitted  transferring  i>rO' 
gram  and  fiscal  control  of  the  Hospital  from  the  Federal  Government  to  District 
ot  Columbia.  Under  the  terms  of  the  forth'^oming  transfer,  the  District  will 
budget  for  and  justify  the  operation  of  the  Hospital  under  its  own  appropriation. 
An  appropriation  of  i538,000,OOO  for  a  Federal  payment  to  the  District  is  pro- 
posed for  FY  1974. 

The  District  ol  Columbia  will  assume  a  gradually  increasing  share  of  the 
costs  of  operating  St,  EliKabeths  Hospital.  Ultimately,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
operation  will  be  limited  to  reimbursements  for  the  treatment  of  Federal 
beneficiaries. 

TR^VXSFER  OF  IIOSFITAL  TO  DISTRICT  GOVT.RN'MEXT 

Secretary  Wbinberger.  All  right,  sir. 

Public  Health  Service  hospitals.  As  you  know  

Senator  Magnuson.  Going  back  to  St.  Elizabeth's — if  the  transfer 
is  completed,  it  Avill  mean  that  the  District  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
hospital. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnusox.  But  the  District  obviously  is  going  to  come  to 
us  for  funds  to  help  them^  run  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  will  be  a  Federal  subsidy,  whether  it  will  be 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation,  or  HEW  appropriation. 

Secretary  Weixrerger.  It  is  just  that  this  is  the  only  major  hospital 
the  Federal  Government  is  running,  and  we  think  it  can  be  integrated 
with  District  services  a  lot  better  if  it  is  under  the  District  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Magxusox.  It  has  no  place  to  go  but  up. 
Secretary  WEiNnERGf:R.  That  is  right. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  SKRVICE  IlOSriTALS 

Secretary  Weinberokk.  On  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  as  you 
know,  our  long  term  <roal  is  to  turn  the  hospitals  ovor  to  community 
mana^omont  and  use.  Wo  believe  that  the  statutory  beneficiaries  will 
be  bettor  served  if  caro  is  provided  on  a  contractual  basis  with  local 
community  hospitals.  Tn  advance  of  woi'king.  out  an  ajLi^reement  for 
the  transfer  of  the  facilities,  we  are  developing  a  plan  for  tenniriating 
in-patient  care  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Again,  oui'  main  concern  is  to  foster  more  efficient  use  of  our  com- 
nnmity  facilities.  In  any  case,  in  carrying  out  these  ])lans  we  have 
adhered  to  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act, 
which  specify  the  steps  for  notifying  Congress  prior  to  making  these 
changes. 

Plans  for  six  of  the  eight  facilities  have  now  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Senator  Stevkxs.  Mr.  Seci'etary.  3^oa  do  not  include  the  Indian 
Health  Services  facilities  in  the  Public  Health  Service  records,  do  j^ou  ? 

Secretary  Weotberger.  No.  These  are  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals.  The  Indian  Health  Services  continues.  I  believe  we  are 
requesting  more  money  for  that. 

Senator  Foxg.  Has  there  been  any  phasing  out  of  Public  Health 
Service  facilities  previously  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  moved  from  30  to  8  hos- 
pitals over  the  past  6-8  years,  I  guess.  And  we  are  suggesting  that  the 
remaining  eight  be  closed  out  initially  by  transferring  tlie  in-patient 
care  to  contractors — community  hospitals  for  the  most  part. 

Senator  Foxg.  You  are  Just  fijiisliing  the  plan  now  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  are  trying  to.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  are  trying  to.  They  have  not  finished  it 
yet. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  might  say,  every  President  since  President 
Eisenhower  has  requested  that  this  request  be  followed. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I,  of  course,  have  one  of  the  largest  ones  left. 
Mr.  Miller.  Staten  Island,  sir. 

LEUICEMIA  RESEARCH 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  Indians  have  a  clinic  out  there  that  they 
use.  Probably  the  most  exciting  cancer  research  going  on  in  the 
United  States  in  leukemia  is  done  at  that  facility,  with  some  110  peo- 
ple from  the  University  of  Washington  there. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  cancer  research  program  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  Providence  Hospital. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  I  know,  because  we  insisted  on  it.  But  what 
we  were  going  to  do  with  it  ultimately  is  move  it  to  the  Hutchinson 
Cancer  Research  Center.  The  Public  Health  Service  people  made  a 
complete  mess  of  it.  We  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee — Dixie  Ray  was 
one  o.f  the  members — to  see  what  we  might  do  for  the  turnover  or 
transfer. 

HEW  gave  them,  I  think,  10  days  to  make  some  plan;  and  they 
could  not  come  up  with  a  plan  that  quickly.  They  asked  to  work  with 
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the  legislature,  which  Avas  not  in  session.  This  session  gave  nothing 
in  the  way  of  aid. 

There  is  also  clear  evidence  that  contracting  out  tlie  in-patients  is 
going  to  cost  you  more  money  than  keeping  them  there  for  a  reasonable 
time  until  we  can  have  a  decent  phase-out. 

Secretary  Weikbkrger,  Senator,  the  problem  is  that  nationwide, 
with  the  8  remaining  hospitals,  the  cost  of  bringing  those  hospitals  up 
even  to  minimal  standards  is  substantially  more  expensive  than  con- 
tracting out.  If  you  just  look  at  operating  costs,  it  is  close  to  even; 
but  if  you  add  in  the  amount  of  capital  improvements  that  have  to 
be  made  

Senator  Maonuson.  They  are  taking  care  of  them  now^  and  they  do 
not  need  any  funds  except  for  regular  maintenance  to  keep  them.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  Indian  clinic  is  going. 

STATUS  OF  IN-PATIENT  CARE 

Secretary  Weinbekgek.  Wc  are  not  planning  to  phase  out  the  clin- 
ics, nor  the  Indian  Health  Service.  That  remains.  But  it  is  the  in- 
patient care  that  we  are  talking  about;  and  the  problem  is  it  is  not 
ordinary  maintenance  that  will  do  it.  We  have  compliance  with  fire 
laws.  We  have  earthquake,  seismic  problems  with  some  of  the  hospi- 
tals. And  there  are  major  capital  improvements  needed  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue as  a  federally  delivered  health  service. 

Senator  Magnttsox.  Well,  up  until  2  weeks  ago  they  had  not  even 
contacted  the  hospitals;  there  are  no  formal  contracts  made.  Yet,  you 
threatened  to  close  th-i  hospitals  on  July  1.  There  is  no  contract  made 
yet,  and  the  other  hospitals  are  not  quite  that  empty  around  there, 
that  can  take  care  of  all  tho  public  health  hospital  patients  too.  They 
are  squeezing  in  some — ^I  think  the  good  sisters  at  Providence  are  going 
to  take  20  or  25  patients  

Secretary  Weinberger.  There  are  contractual  arrangements  made. 

Senator  ]VL\GNtrsoN.  Swedish  was  going  to  try  and  take  10,  but  you 
cannot  get  into  Swedish  and  I  just  think  you  are  moving  too  fast  on 
this,  and  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  case  in  Washington  State, 

Now,  I  participated  and  helped  out  in  the  closure  of  some  hospital 
at  a  time  when  we  had  so  many.  The  merchant  marines  were  getting 
fewer  and  fewer  and  did  not  need  to  use  their  hospitals.  I  just  do  not 
see  the  rush  on  closing  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  particu- 
larly the  one  in  Washington.  There  may  be  some  others  which  should 
be  closed.  They  are  holding  other  hearings  on  this  are  they  not? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  on  Friday  at  considerable  length. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  merchant  ma- 
rine situation.  But  I  just  cannot  imderstand  these  cut  backs  in  hospitals 
which  are  needed  and  are  doing  fine  cancer  research.  And  then  you 
are  also  cutting  25  percent  from  the  Hutchinson  Cancer  Center  when 
you  are  pushing  research  in  this  area.  And  just  when  we  are  trying 
to  transfer  these  laboratories  there. 

cancer  research  constrttction 

Ml*,  Caruwell,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  Hutchinson  construction  item, 
that  is  a  direct  result  of  the  Advisory  Council  which  has  reviewed  the 
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cancer  initiative,  recojnmending  to  tlie  National  Cancer  Institute  tliat 
they  shift  down  a  little  bit  from  their  concenti*ation  on  construction. 
And  that  is  the  g:eneral  recommendation  across  the  board. 

^YG  will  get  back  to  you  and  look  at  the  effect  of  that  specifically  on 
Hutchinson :  but  it  is  not  just  an  arbitrary  cutback. 

Senator  Magnusox.  AYell,  I  understand  there  is  a  lot  involved,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  effects  on  individual  centers  have  ^ot  to  be 
looked  at.  AVc  have  obligated  a  great  deal  on  cancer  rc4^:^arch  and  we 
can't  just  back  off  in  midstream. 

Now,  here  is  one  of  the  cancer  research  centers  with  the  highest  po- 
tential thrown  out  at  the  Public  Plealth  Service  hospital  and  trying  to 
move  to  Hutcliison  Center,  but  construction  funds  are  cut.  Now,  how 
can  you  justify  that? 

Secretary  Weinbergkh.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  cancer  research  going  on  in  Seattle  that  it  be  done  under 
the  auspices  of  a  federally  operated  general  hospital.  What  wo  arc 
trying  to  do  is  close  the  federally  operated  general  hospital,  but  ob- 
viously, not  terminate  a  hopeful  or  promising  cancer  research  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  we  are  increasing  cancer  research.  It  is  a  question  of 
maintaining  the  two  together  that  we  are  addressing  this  morning. 

Tliere  is  no  need  to  have  the  cancer  research  done  in  a  federally 
supported  general  hospital. 

Senator  Magnusox.  AVell,  why  cut  down  the  construction  funds? 
You  ai'e  going  to  construct  the  clinic  anyway,  and  the  longer  you 
delay  it  the  worse  it  is  for  the  whole  cancer  program  in  that  area. 
And  second,  when  you  do  come  back  here  asking  for  the  money,  the 
costs  will  have  gone  up. 

I  do  not  understand  the  holdup,  for  that  small  amount. 

Mr.  Cakdweli..  Well,  the  construction  cutback  on  special  cancer 
clinics,  as  a  part  of  the  cancer  initiative,  reflects  a  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Council  which  said,  of  the  total  money,  we  are  putting 
too  much  money  into  construction. 

Senatoj'  Magnusox.  I  know  the  Advisory  Council.  They  delayed 
the  location  of  the  clinic  for  2  long  years,  having  a  fight  between 
Portland  and  somebody  else;  and  here  are  people  dying  of  cancer, 

USE  OF  ESTABLISHED  PACILITIES 

Secretary  WEiNfvviv-  f-'it  Weil,  the  research.  Senator,  can  go  on.  The 
construction  we  are  try^i^g  to  reduce  to  the  extent  we  can  around  the 
country  so  the  bulk  of  tl  s  money  can  go  into  actual  research;  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  facilities  that  could  be  utilized  rather  than  building 
new  ones.  And  tliat  is  the  thrust  of  the  budget. 

Senator  M.>c.nuson.  Well,  this  is  something  different.  I  would  not 
have  helped  sponsor  it  if  I  hadn't  believed  we  needed  it.  Any  cancer 
person  will  tell  you  that  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  unique  in  this  field.  He  has 
got  a  worldwide  reputation. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Oh,  yes.  No  question  about  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  it  seems  to  me  it  is  just  utterly  foolish  to 
slow  up  construction  of  a  cancer  institute  when  we  have  got  a  so-called 
crash  program  on  cancer,  and  knowing  we  can  do  it. 

This  would  be  research  
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Secretary  Weinberger.  The  crasli  program  on  cancer  is  for  research. 
It  is  to  try  to  develop  a  cure,  and  wo  do  not  think  yon  do  that  through 
construction.  Some  you  may  need,  but  wc  do  not  

Senator  Magnuson.  You  have  got  to  have  the  research  building. 
We  liave  not  got  the  place. 

I  do  not  consider  an  institution  of  this  kind,  no  matter  where  it  is, 
to  be  the  same  as  construction  in  some  of  the  hospitals  you  cut  out.  It 
should  not  have  been  throAvn  in  the  same  categorJ^ 

Mr.  Cari:jwell,  We  do  not  either. 

Senator  Magnusox.  I  have  got  a  list  of  them  here. 

Mr,  Cardavell.  We  are  continuing  construction  support  for  special 
cancer  initiatives.  The  issue  is  what  should  be  the  aggregate  level  of 
that.  Should  it  be  as  great  as  the  sum  of  all  the  proposals  that  have 
been  received  from  the  various  applicants.  The  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute reasoned  that  it  should  not,  discussed  it  with  the  Council,  and  the 
Council  said  you  are  right.  Lef^s  pull  back  a  little  on  construction. 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  of  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
spend  or  not.  It  had  to  do  with  the  National  Institute's  view  of  the  pro- 
portionate share  that  should  

Senator  IMagnuson.  You  mean  they  take  a  view  that  this  should  be 
slowed  up,  the  Cancer  Institute.  Well,  that's  a  fine  view  when  we  are 
appropriating  hundreds  of  millions  for  a  crash  program. 

Mr,  Cardwell.  The  Government- wide  

Secretary  Weinberger.  It  is  a  construction  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you  have  got  to  have  some  construction. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  Yes,  you  do,  Senator,  but  not  as  much  as  has 
been  planned  because  there  are  a  lot  of  facilities  that  can  be  used.  I 
think  the  bulk  of  the  money  would  really  be  better  spent  if  it  is  de- 
voted to  research  and  development  of  new  potential  cures. 
^  Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  that  is  no  argument  for  this  one  institu- 
tion. How  much  is  involved  here? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Under  $1  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Under  $1  million.  And  I  assume  that  we  want 
to  finish  that  as  soon  as  possible,  not  to  slow  it  up. 

HUTCHINSON  PKOJECT 

Mr.  Card^vell.  We  have  asked  the  National  Cancer  Institute  for  an 
opportunity  to  meet  with  them  to  talk  with  them  about  the  Hutchin- 
son project,  how  it  fits  within  their  overall  policy*  We  will  meet  with 
them,  and  we  will  report  back  to  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  could  result  in  a  year's  delay. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  will  look  into  it  and  report  back  to  you- 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  problem.  Senator,  is  it  is  $300,000  for 
this  one;  but  there  are  a  great  many  other  similarly  situated  people 
throughout  the  country;  and  when  you  add  all  those  together,  it  is 
considerably  more  than  just  the  one  grant  But  there  would  be  no 
proper  way  of  turning  down  anyone  else,  if  this  one  $300,000  grant 
was  made. 

Now,  we  do  have  a  letter  here  from  Dr.  Hutchinson  that  indicates 
that  he  is  able  to  proceed,  and  that  he  appreciates  very  much  the  award 
of  the  $913,000  that  was  granted.  He  said,  "We  plan  to  proceed  with 
the  project  essentially  as  it  is  shown  in  the  design  development  draw- 
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ings  and  described  in  the  program  narrative  forwarded  to  Mr.  Nassau 
on  January  30.  A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  which  resulted 
in  significant  cost  I'eductions  in  the  estimates  provided  by  our  letter 
of  February  28.  ThcvSc  changes  will  be  reflected  in  construction  docu- 
ments which  will  be  forwarded  in  early  June.  A  revised  cost  estimate 
is  under  preparation  for  being  provided  at  that  time.  Although  it  is 
expected  that  the  estimate  will  exceed  the  budget,  I  plan  to  provide 
additional  matcliing  funds  to  underwrite  project  costs." 

And  then  he  saj^s,  "I  certifj'-  that  non-Federal  matching  funds  of  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  eligible  NCI  project  costs  are  available  at  this 
time."  Signed  William  B.  Hutchinson. 

Senator  Magnusox.  I  did  not  get  that  information.  I  got  the  infor- 
mation it  would  be  slowed  up. 

Now,  sorne  of  these  other  institutions  here  that  you  have  cut  back — 
Howard  University  for  example,  do  they  have  a  cancer  program? 

Mr.  MiLT.ER.  Yes.  They  did  award  ono^  of  th;;  research  ccntei'S  to 
Howard.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  cut  back  or  not. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Yes,  you  have  cut  it  bf  "k,  7.  have  got  the  list 
here. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  would  guess  it  is  the  ^construction  portion. 

Senator  Magnusox,  And  then  you  have  got  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  3^ou  have  got  Scripps  down  there,  UCLA;  and  you  have  got  the 
Rockefeller  University — well,  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  I  am 
sure. 

[General  laughter.] 

Senator  Magntoon.  Sloan-Kettering,  that  is  ver^'  famous. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  Tliesc  arc  the  Iconstruction  portions  of  the 
eaneer  research  program.  We  liave  made  some  adjustments,  or  slowing 
down,  as  you  say,  in  construction  so  as  to  have  more  money  for  research 
this  year.  And  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  tiy  to  get  into  the  cures,  ratlier 
than  just  use  the  money  for  buildings. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  you  can  make  some  arrangement  that  will  not 
slow  up  the  goal,  the  construction  date,  then  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Secretaiy  Weinberger.  Well,  fortunately,  Dr.  Hutchinson  has  been 
able  to  make  that  kind  of  an  adjustment. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Ho  had  to  make  some  revisions. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Only  ones  that  I  think  he  agrees  with,  I 
gather  from  his  letter;  because  he  did  say,  "We  plan  to  proceed  with 
the  project  essentially  as  it  is  shown  in  the  design  development  draw- 
ings and  described  in  the  program  narrative  forwarded  to  Mr.  Nassau 
on  January  30,  1973.  A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  with  result 
in  significant  cost  reduction." 

The  project  is  essentially  as  it  is  shown,  and  he  said  he  will  provide 
additional  matching  funds.  , 

Senator  Magnuson.  He  had  to  makp  the  changes.  What  else  could 
he  do? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  they  may  have  been  changes  that  were 
not  adverse  to  the  project.  Some  changes  in  additional  architects'  de- 
signs are  not  all  that  bad,  Senator, 

Mr.  Cardavell.  We  will  furnish  the  committee  with  a  letter  review- 
ing the  whole  matter,  the  share  of  the  money  going  into  construction 
versus  that  going  into  direct  research,  and  put  the  whole  matter  in 
perspective. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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THS  FR£D,HUTCH:^^SCN  CANCER  HHSLVRCH 


CE^^7ER 


1102Co}utnbi«  Street 


April  27,  15^73 


Georgs      -Jay,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 


Chief,  Rescaix:h  and  Training  FaciJIities  Branch 
Division  of  Cancer  Grants 
National  Cancer  Institute 
National  Inctitutes  of  Health 
Bethesda,  ^iar^'lcind  2G01^ 

Dear  Dr.  Jay: 

Please  r-sfer  to  your  letter  1  COb  CA  14501-01  of 
ApvSl  25j  1973.  -  •  \- 

While  I  regret  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute  is 
unable  to  fund  the  construction  oraut  application  at  the 
.anticipated  Isvel,  the  award  of  $313,250  wJUL  be  acceptable  and 
sincerely  appreciated. 

V?e  plan  to  proceed  with  the  project  essentially  as  it  is  ' 
shoWii  in  the  design  developnient  dravdngs  and  described  in.  the 
progra^T*  narrative  for^/arded  to  Hr.  iJassa  on  January  50,  1973, 
A  nu}nbc;r  of  changes  have  been  mace  \s'hich  result  in  significant 
cost  reductions  in  the  estii^ate  provided  in  cur  letter  of 
Febn;ary  23,  1973,    These  changes  v;ill  be  reflected  in  the* 
•construction  documents  vmich  vnU  be  foncarded  in  early  June 
for  reviev;  and  approval.    A  revised  cost  estijnate  is  under 
preparation  and  will  be  provided  at  that  tirr.e.    Although  it 
is  expected  that  the  esti'jnate  v;ill  exceed  the  budget,  I  plan 
to  pr^ovide  additional  matching  fuj"ids  to  under»vrite  project  costs 

I  certify  that  nonfederal  Tuatching  f\mds  of  at  least  2S% 
of  the  eligible  ^Cational  Cancer  Institute  project  costs  are. 
available  at  this  tins. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Vt'illiarn  Hutchinson,  M.D. 
President  and  Dii^ctor 
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April  23,  I^IZ 


Our  nefcmr.cc:  •  1  COr^  lASOl-n 


Dr.  VJillitii:-;  Jl,  ::utc!dnsen 

President  pmi  r^ircctor 

Fred  S'otchirsson  Cnnccr  P.cscarc't  Center 

1102  CoIur6ia  f^crcct 

Seattle,  s;ashi»[;ton  fJSIO^ 

Oenr  Dr.  Ifatchinson: 

This  letter  is  to  infom  you  thiit  th&  -National  Cancer  h^stitutc 
can  awird  up  to  $913,250*  for  tlic  ccnstruction  frnnt  sppilcacion 
referenced  r.V.ovo-    J>ir*cc  this  is  bolw  the  cippravcd  level  of 
^ltZI7,6G7»  you  will  urJoubtcilly  r.ccd  to  seek  ailoitionil  pitching 
funds  nnd/or  rodify  tho  scope  of  the  proposed  project. 

If  this  fundin^t  level  is  ficccptablc  ajid  you  wish  tho  KCX  to  proceed 
vith  an  ojford,  we  will  need  the  folloyiTig: 

Xm   A.  brief  statorent  outlining  hcrw  you  plan  to  proceed. 

2.   K  certification  thet  r.enfcJcral  n^itchinj:  fun<!s  cf  at  least 
25i  of  the  eligible  costs  aro  available. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  sdoitional  inforr.aticn,  please 
call  lie  on  Area  Code  301  -  496-7141. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Gcorf»e  H.  Jf;y,  Jr., 

Cixief,  Uesenreh  rnd  Traitiing 

racilitles  wrr.nch 
Division  of  Cancer  Grants 
National  Cancer  Institute 
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LOCAL  COXTOIBUTIONS 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  he  was  anxious  to  acrree  to  it  so  he  could 
get  his  $900,000  and  finish  it. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  he  had  that. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Yes.  He  Imd  that.  Anc'  then  there  is  the  very 
substantial  local  contributions.  Somebody  is  ahvays  giv'^  r  a  benefit, 
and  the  proceeds  go  to  the  Hutchinson  Center. 

Secretary  Weixuergeh.  Well,  it  is  a  very  hopeful  program,  and  lie 
has  a  worldwide  reputation.  As  you  say,  there  is  no  problem  about  that 
at  all.  It  IS  just  a  question  of  how  much  of  tlie  $500  million  is  used  for 
buildings  and  how  much  for  research. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  will  go  into  it  later.  I  may  put  it  back  in  the 
bill.  I  do  not  think  it  would  get  vetoed  over  $300,000.  Then  he  can  go 
ahead  with  his  plans,  what  he  wanted.  Of  coui^e,  iie  is  naturally  going 
to  cooperate.  I  guess  it  is  a  committee  that  works  on  it. 

Secretary  Weixbekger.  I  would  doubt  if  he  would  reverse  all  the 
cost  production  changes  he  made  if  he  can  get  the  same  kind  of  build- 
ing that  he  wanted,  which  he  says  in  this  letter  he  can. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  we  will  give  him  a  little  leew-ay.  He  prob- 
ably would  not  spend  it  anyway,  but  he  has  got  it  there.  Maybe  by  that 
time  the  impoundment  suits  will  be  settled. 

All  right. 

Now,  on  the  PHS,  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  holding  hearings. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  House  is.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnusox.  And  I  hope  they  will  come  to  some  conclusion 
before  we  

Secretary  Weinberger.  Many  of  them  had  reached  a  conclusion  be- 
fore they  held  hearings. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  that  is  typical  of  both  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

All  right. 

"Health  Manpower." 
Secretary  Weixberger.  Yes,  sir. 

HEALTH  manpower  AND  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

In  light  of  our  general  student  aid  initiative,  discussed  later  in  the 
education  section,  we  have  reassessed  the  need  for  specialized  academic 
health  training  programs.  This  assessment  leads  us  to  recommend  that 
the  research  program  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
special  training  programs  of  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  be  phased  out. 

Continuation  support  for  students  already  enrolled  in  approved 
training  programs  will  be  provided,  but  no  grants  will  be  made  to  new 
students.  Our  broad  student  assistance  programs,  together  with  salary 
scales  in  these  professions  and  indivi  lual  student  motivation,  shoulci 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of  this  kind  of  trained  manpower. 

The  budget  does,  however,  retain  some  special  Federal  support  for 
the  health  professions,  particularly  physicians  and  dentists. 

Senator  Magxuison.  Well,  now,  spell  out  just  what  that  is. 


Secretary  Wetnbkiiger.  Well,  for  physicians  and  dentists  we  are 
^^oing  to  continue  at  the  level  of  100 — \vel1,  we  are  ffoing  to  move  up 
from  $138  million  in  the  present  bud^ret  to  $152  million  in  the  1974 
request.  But  Avith  the  others — the  veterinarians*  and  pharmacists,  and 
podiatrists,  and  optometrists — we  would  not  request  capitation  or 
special  subsidized  educational  funds  in  the  1974  budget.  We  have  $13 
million  in  our  revised  1973  request. 

Senator  Magnus-ox.  Well,  the  Federal  support  you  are  talking  about 
is  capitation? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  Federal  suppoit  Ave  are  talkinsr  *about 
for  doctors,  osteopaths,  and  dentists  increases  from  $130  million  to 
$152  million;  and  it  is  in  the  form  of  capitation  grants,  ycs^  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  does  that  include  physicians'  assistants 
training,  or  dental  assistants  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  primarily  that  is  supported  through  special  proj- 
ect grants.  Mr.  Chairman.  There  $34  million  in  1073  and  1974  in 
that. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  have  you  got  in  special  j^rojects  grants? 
You  cut  that  down,  did  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Weinrekger.  No.  It  remains  level  in  1974  over  1973. 
Senator  Stevens.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  this,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  seems  to  me  that  doctors  and  dentists  and  pro- 
fessional people  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  recoup  their  invest- 
ment in  their  education,  and  the  nurses  have  the  least.  They  are  at  the 
low  end  of  the  medical  income  structure,  and  yet,  as  I  understand  it, 
scholarships  for  nurses  are  going  to  be  I'cduced  and  direct  loans  main- 
tained. But  at  the  same  time  the  institutional  support  for  nursing 
activities  is  cut  by  more  than  50  percent;  and  traineeships  for  nurses 
are  absolutely  eliminated. 

Now,  how  can  you  justifj'^  that? 

NURSE  TRAINING 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  the  basic  justification,  I  think,  for 
that.  Senator,  is  that  the  feeling  is  that  with  the  numbers  now  en- 
rolled^ with  the  demand  that  we  can  foresee,  and  the  proposals  that 
have  been  made  for  more  jjaramedical  type  assistance  persons  with  less 
lengthy  and  expensive  training  to  do  some  of  the  work,  we  will  have  a 
sufficient  simply  without  Federal  subsidies  being  required. 

Senator  Stetons,  But  for  doctors  and  dentists  the  1972  level  appro- 
priation was  $20  million ;  the  vetoed  bill  had  $43  million  in  it ;  and  now 
you  are  up  to  $46.5  million,  which  is  higher  than  the  vetoed  bilL  And 
with  regard  to  the  nurses,  there  is  a  substantial  cut  from  the  1972 
level. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No.  I  think  the  $46  million  is  in  the  educa- 
tional initiative  award. 

Mr.  Miller.  Which  is  available  to  nurses.  Senator  Stevens.  Nurses 
can  compete  for  that  money. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  I  could  elaborate  on  Mr.  Miller's  answer. 
Our  estimates  of  what  will  happen  to  the  supply  with  or  without  in- 
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centiyes,  show  that  we  would  not  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of 
physicians  and  dsntists  without  the  incentive,  but  we  may  well,  in 
the  case  of  nurses. 

Senator  Stevexs.  WgH,  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  needs  an  incen- 
tive. A  younf?  doctor  ri<^ht  out  of  medical  school  ;;oin^;  into  Anchorage 
^?ets  a  guarantee  of  $50,000  his  first  year.  A  nurse  moves  in  there  and 
gets  about  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  which  is  below  the  average  income 
in  the  area. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  the  kind  of  guarantee 
that  is  made  by  a  local  institution  to  bring  them  up  there;  but  as  far 
as  the  nursing  supply  is  concerned,  we  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to 
achieve  the  necessary  number?  witliont  special  Federal  subsidy  for  the 
education. 

There  are  flexible  programs  under  which  we  do  have  the  ability  to 
try  to  redress  the  imbalances  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  that  are 
underserved  medically ;  and  we,  of  course,  intend  to  use  those  to  insure 
that  everybody  does  have  as  much  service  as  possible. 

We  have  the  Health  Corps,  the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  and 
other  programs  that  are  designed  to  do  just  that.  * 

Senator  Stevens.  It  appears  to  me  we  are  reducing  the  scholarships 
for  nurses  considerably,  but  maintaining  the  loans  at  the  same  level. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes.  The  direct  loan  program  is  maintained, 
and  the  scnolarship  is  recommended  for  the  reduction.  And  again,  this 
is  part  of  the  basic  idea  of  trying  to  put  the  bulk  of  the  money  that  is, 
of  course,  limited,  toward  a  higher  priority,  direct  student  assistance 
from  the  Federal  

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  tliink  that  direct  grants  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  basic  opportunity  grant  concept  than  direct  loans. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  of  course,  they  have  to  qualify  for 
those  in  some  institutions,  and  that  is  proposed  for  a  very  substantial 
increased  funding,  as  you  !mow,  up  to  $1  billion  in  the  1974  request. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  are  not  the  education  initiatives  that  you  are 
talking  about  also  grants  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  educational  initiative  is.  The  basic 
opportunity  grant  is  a  grant  program,  and  nursing  students  arc  eligi- 
ble for  it. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  nurse  has  lesser  opportunity 
to  repay  a  loan  than  a  doctor  does. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Granted.  That  is  correct,  Senator.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  led  us  to  introduce  the  BOG  program,  the  basic 
opportunity  grant.  And  a  nursing  student  would  be  eligible  for  this. 
We  are  requesting  funding  for  it  at  a  sharply  increased  level,  just 
about  $1  billion. 

Senator  Magnusox.  BOG  got  $900  million  and  something. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir ;  $987  million. 

Senator  BIagnuson.  Why  do  you  cut  out  traineeships?  There  is  so 
little  for  nursing,  $11  million — I  do  not  imderstand  it.  It  is  embar- 
rassing. 

I  do  not  think  your  premise  that  there  is  enough  of  these  assistants 
and  nurses  and  trainees  available — We  know  there  are  not  enough 
doctors  and  dentists. 
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Secretary  Wetxbkrokr,  T  think  the  traineoships  wore  rp commended 
for  elimination  because  of  the  desire  to  shift  to  the  direct  student 
aid  that  we  liave  been  talkin^r  about,  rather  than  passing  it  tliron^ah 
the  institution  where  we  do  feel  that  a  substantial  amount  is  lost  in 
overliead. 

Senator  Maoxusox.  Followinir  the  BOG  theory  ? 

Secretary  Wkixbt-rokr.  Yes,  sir.  You  see.  the  nursin^r  students  are 
eli^rible  for  applications  under  BOG,  and  if  you  increase  one,  we  felt 
we  had  to  decrease  some  of  the  oth?r  approaches. 

Senator  Maonttsox.  For  the  record,  we  know  that  BOG  applies  to 
the  general  educaticm  across  the  boai  A.  hi  <rher  education. 

Secretary  Weinberg kr,  Riprht. 

Senator  ]\rAGxrsox.  Ts  the  capitation  for  medical  students  different? 
Sec  r  ctary  Wkt  x  bergkr  .  Yes . 
Senator  Magxusox.  It  is? 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Yes,  and  it  is  in  addition  to  the  BOG  pro- 
^rram.  Tt  is  $152  million  in  addition  to  ;  he  -\wv.ot  $1  billion  that  we 
requested  for  the  BOG. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  Well,  would  it  be  the  same  for  nurses  ^oing  to 
school  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No.  The  nurses  would  make  application 
Tinder  the  BOG  pro^rram. 

Senator  Magxfsox.  And  the  assistants  and  trainees  would  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  first  of  all,  we  recommend  eliminating 
all  continuin<z  commitments.  We  have  asked  for  funds  to  do  that. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Welh  if  a  trainee  is  in  schooL  why  would  he 
not  he  eli<:rible  for  BOG  ? 

Mr.  MiELEK.  Tf  he  is  n  undergraduate.  BOG's  are  available  to  un- 
der^rrad nates,  not  frraduates.  Many  nurses  in  nursing  schools  are 
eligible  for  BOG's  because  they  are  at  the  Undergraduate  level 

Senator  Magxusox.  But  not  traiu^n^s  that  train  in  a  hospital? 

Secretary  Wetxberger.  T  think  not.  No,  sir. 

Senator  ]\rAGXT;sox.  No;  and  that  is  where  your  great  pool  of  nurses 
(^omes  from. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Well,  the  nurses  

Senator  Magxfsox.  They  are  trainees  in  a  hospital. 

Secret arv  Wfjxbf.rgku.  Well,  if  it  is  a  nursing  school,  thev  would 
be  eligible  for  BOG. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Tf  a  private  hospital  such  as  Providence  or 
Swedish  had  an  adjir/Ct  ntirsing  school,  they  would  be  eligible  just 
like  a  university? 

Secret'"  vy  Wetxbekger.  Yes,  yes. 

Senator  Magxt'sox.  Because  most  nurses  come  from — well,  they  are 
actually  trainees  in  a  hospital. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  right.  There  are  no  schools. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  if  there  is  no  school,  they  are  not  eligible. 

Secretary  WKiNBEnGER.  They  are  eligible  to  apply  to  a  school  that 
is  ill  existence. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  great,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  there  is  not  one 
in  Alaska,  and  I  do  not  think  there  arc  many  in  some  of  our  small 
States. 
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Senator  AfAONrsox.  What  if  tlio  Anoliora^o  Hospital  wantod  to 
build  a  lu'W  \y\n<x  for  a  traiiiin<r  scliool  for  mu'sos  now  to  start  in. 
Would  they  bo  (di^iblc  ? 

Secretary  AVktxukrokr.  T  think,  of  course,  it  would  depend  on 
whether  or  not  that  new  win^  or  new  unit  that  you  nu^ntioned  could 
be  classified  and  d;*fined  as  a  nursing  school,  and  that  would  be  ob- 
viously a  matter  in  wliich  I  tliink  they  would  want  to  <rive  the  most 
liberal  interpretation  ])ossible. 

Senatoi"  Magxi  sox,  But  not  a  school  in  the  sense  it  is  a  separate 
school. 

oecretary  Weixbkrokr.  That  is  rio^ht. 

Senator  INlACJxrsox.  But  it  is  just  educating  people,  and  they  are 
actually  tj:oinof  to  <j:o  into  at  least  some  kind  of  nui*sinp:  school. 

Secretary  Wkixhkrcjor.  AVell,  the  way  the  BOG'S  pro*rram  is  i)ro- 
posed  to  be  administered,  the  States  themselves  would  liave  a  very 
considerable  discretion  over  what  is  or  is  not  a  school,  and  also  over 
general  administration  of  the  program. 

So  what  we  would  do  witli  the  BOG's  program  is  fund  the  student 
directly,  and  what  he  does  wnth  the  money,  whether  the  institution 
to  which  he  wants  to  put  the  money  is  accredited  and  all  of  that,  is 
very  largely  up  to  the  State. 

Senator  MAfjxrsox.  But  the*  man  or  woman  is  actually  in  training; 
and  tliey  are  actually  lea»*ning.  They  are  })eing  educated. 

Secretary  WEixnKRf  .jt.  Yes.  I  do  not  thijik  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  BOG\s  program  that  would  forbid  their  funding  that  sort  of 
an  opportunity. 

Senator  Maoxi  sox.  Well,  in  Alaska  where  could  they  rro? 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  They  woiild  have  to  attend  the  Vommunitv  col- 
lege. We  will  create  a  course  there,  and  they  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
community  college  but  work  out  of  Providence  Hospital. 

But  it  is  still  just  a  fiction  in  order  to  comply  with  their  program. 

S(  c.etary  WKixnKRoEK.  Actually,  Senator,  it  is  not.  The  dollars  go- 
ing to  the  student,  instead  of  being  lost  in  administrative  or  overhead 
costs,  constitutes  a  major  change. 

And  if  the  students  who  are  funded  under  the  BOG  program  go 
to  the  community  college  and  take  their  work  at  the  hospital  it  would 
be  not  a  subterfuge.  It  would  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  basic  goals  of  that 
proorro  n  under  which  the  stuclents  get  the  dollars  and  no  money  gets 
lost  in  overhead  or  administrative  costs. 

Senator  S'rEvicxs.  But  ]\Ir,  Secretary,  the  hospital  is  still  going  to 
have  overiiead  '  osts  to  take  care  of  students.  You  know  we  have  in- 
terns in  our  offices.  We  have  to  add  to  our  overhead  cost  to  take  care 
of  our  iiuerns.  The  situation  is  the  same  in  that  hospital. 

Secretary  WrrxRERGEu.  But  the  tuition  program,  which  is  the  con- 
ti.cct  which  the  (community  college  would  make  with  the  hospital, 
would  take  care  of  that.  There  would  be  no  suggestion  that  the  college 
had  to  educate  the  students  free.  This  money  is  for  tuition,  and  it 
would  be  paid  by  the  students  to  the  college;  and  the  college  could 
make  a  contract  with  the  hospital  for  the  training.  That  is  the  normal 
way  in  which  it  is  done. 
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Senator  Stevens.  That  is  interesting.  How  would  you  do  that  with 
a  State  school? 

Secretary  Weinbergek.  Well,  it  is  done  now  all  the  time.  That  is 
the  kind  of  arrangement  under  whic?i  community  colleges  secure  spe- 
cialized trainmg  for  their  nursing  students.  They  make  a  contract 
with  a  local  hospital. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you.  We  will  investigate  it  and  see  how 
it  operates. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  All  right,  sir* 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  do  not  throw  the  BOG  program,  I  mean 
I  do  not  just  throw  it  out  of  hand.  I  think  that  maybe  we  are  going 
to  be  getting  on  the  right  track.  But  what  is  going  to  happen  is  how 
far  is  it  going  to  reach,^  and  how  it  is  going  to  be  interpreted,  and  the 
time  element  involved  if  it  is  going  to  function  efficiently. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  BOG  ought  to  reach  into  any  place  where 
they  are  training  people  m  health,  \raether  it  be  private,  or  public,  or 
in  conjunction. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think  as  long  as  it  is  an  undergraduate 


Senator  Magnttson.  Because  what  we  would  need  is  to  get  this  health 
manpower  program  moving. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  right.  And  as  you  say,  the  graduate 
portion  of  physician  training  is  funded  separately  ^  so  anything  that  is 
in  the  undergraduate  classification — and  nursing  is — would  be  covered 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  it  correct  that  there  will  be  no  additional  grants 
for  construction  under  the  nursing  program  ? 
Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Magnuson.  Zero. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  right.  And  there  were  none  in  1973, 
and  we  are  requesting  none  in  1974. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  is  this  public  health  institutional  support 
traineeships? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I'm  sorry.  Which  did  you  say — the  public 


Senator  Stevens.  Institutional  support.  In  fiscal  1972  it  was  $18.9 
million,  and  last  year  it  was  $15.5  million. 


Sf;cretary  Weinberger.  WelL,  there  were  two  there.  There  was  stu- 
dent assistance  and  institutional  assistance,  and  we  are  recommending 
again  that  the  public  health  student  subsidy  not  be  funded  because  we 
believe  that  the  number  of  students  who  want  to  take  this  and  the  ar- 
rangements they  can  make  themselves  will  produce  a  sufficient  supply 
without  Federal  subsidy. 

Senator  Stevens.  Are  those  the  people  that  were  entering  trainee- 
ships  under  the  stipulation  that  they  would  go  into  public  health  fa- 
cilities following  their  education? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No.  They  did  not  have  any  such  require- 
ment. In  this  program  the  Federal  Government  paid  subsidies  to  the 
institutions,  but  we  had  no  assurance  that  there  would  be  any  student 
utilization  of  that  training. 


health? 
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Mr.  CARD^^^^LL.  In  fact,  these  subjects  go  to  some  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial institutions  of  higher  leaniing  in  the  country. 

Secretary  "\Vi:i>xbkrger.  I  mi^rht  say  that  the  sharpest  outcry,  Sena- 
tor, has  come  from  Harvard. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  That  is  my  alma  mater  you  ^tre  referring  to. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  mine,  too,  that  is  why  I  hear  more 
about  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  public  health  and  allied  health  trainee- 
ships,  the  paramedicals,  the  paraprofessionals — that  is  rJl  out? 

Secretary  Wkinbergkr.  The  request  for  iio  additional  funding  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  factors  of  demand  at  the  present  time  and 
the  students'  abilities  to  obtain  loans  or  scholarships  will  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  in  these  fields.  Where  we  do  not  think  that  is  tlie  case, 
we  have  recpies'ted  a  continuation,  or  in  the  case  of  doctoi^,  an  increase. 

And  that  basically  reflects  the  statistics  and  the  studies  that  we 
have  made  as  to  the  need  for  Federal  subsidies.  This  is  '  ot  in  any  sense 
to  say  that  these  are  not  important  professions.  It  is  simply  to  say 
that  m  some  you  need  a  Federal  subsidy  to  get  you  to  your  needed 
supply  and  others  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  Well,  I  think  another  point  to  make,  is  that  the  allied 
health  professions  training  programs  would  be  eligible  for  the  special 
educational  program  grants  and  

Senator  Magnuson.  Special  what  ? 

Secretary  Weinherger.  Well,  we  have  in  special  educational  pro- 
grams, where  we  believe  there  are  shortages,  a  request  for  $46  million 
as  opposed  to  

Senator  Magnuson.  You  call  that  education  initiatives? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  a  very  broad  authority,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
are  using  it  and  putting  a  lot  of  money  into  it  in  orde^  to  meet  special 
needs  that  occur  because  of  the  funding  flexibility  in  any  of  the  health 
j)rofessions. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  are  requesting  a  major  increase  here, 
from  $12  million  to  $461/2  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  know  that.  1  see  that. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  the  other  point  I  would  make  is  that  com- 
munity colleges  are  moving  very  rapidly  into  the  development  of 
teaching  and  training  programs  for  the  allied  liealth  professions, 
much  more  so  than  we  anticipated  3  or  4  years  ago. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  am  hopeful  that  will  happen  because 
we  have  been  standing  still  on  health  manpower. 

Now,  wait  a  minute  before  you  go  on.  The  1074  budget  continues  at 
the  current  rate  of  cupitation  suppoit  for  scliools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy and  dentistry,  and  you  have  cut  out  chiropractors. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  do  not  liave  a  Federal  subsidy  for  train- 
ing people  in  chiropractics. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  cut  out  podiatrists? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  podiatrists,  veterinarians,  and  optom- 
etrists. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes.  Veterinarians  and  eye  doctors. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  No :  optometrists,  not  eye  doctors. 
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Senator  Maont  sox.  Is  there  a  dilTerence?  I  doirt  kno^Y  what  tlie 
difference  is,  but  they  all  use  the  same  e(iui])nieiit. 

Mr.  Cahdwkll.  One  has  a  medical  degree,  and  one  has  

Senator  M\(ixi:sox.  All  right.  We  undei^tand  what  you  are  pro- 
])osing  there. 

Secretary  A^^kinbekgeh.  All  right,  sir. 

SPECIAL  I'ROGRAMS  FOR  ALLIED  HEALTH  AXD  TUHLIC  HEALTH 

Senator  Magx  usox.  Now,  to  special  programs. 

Secretary  WEiNHEKOKii.  Special  programs  for  allied  health  and  pub- 
lic health  wdl  be  discontinued  wlien  these  auiliorities  expire.  In  all 
of  these  ca^.es  we  see  the  Federal  role  as  limited  to  special  projects 
targeted  in  special  priority  areas.  The  1974  budget  proposes  a  $35- 
milTion  increase  for  this  purpose. 

We  also  recommend  changes  in  the  student  aid  programs  for  the 
health  professions.  Legislation  will  be  submitted  requesting  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  for  the  National  Health  Service  scholar- 
ships that  I  incorrectly  referred  to  as  the  National  Health  Corps.  Over 
the  long  run,  we  intend  to  use  this  authority  as  our  sole  vehicle  for 
providing  scholarship  assistance  to  students  in  health  professions  and 
nursing,  because  the  mandatory  service  provisions  will  help  overcome 
the  maldistribution  of  health  nuuipower,  as  well  as  aid  in  recruiting 
staff  for  the  Public  Health  Service. 

These  are  the  ones  wlierc  you  were  asking  if  there  is  any  obligation 
to  continue  in  Fedei-al  Service  oi'  continue  to  serve  in  underserved 
medical  areas.  With  the  National  Health  Service  scholarships,  the 
answer  is  yes.  L^o  we  plan  to  channel  our  money  througli  tliat. 

Senator  Steton.;.  That  is  my  bill,  which  was  put  in  the  Kennedy 
bill  last  year. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Yes.  So  this  is  an  attempt  to  consolidate? 

Secretary  Weixberger,  Yes,  and  lO  get  this  basic  requirement  of 
after-training  service  into  it. 

Senator  AIagxtjsox.  You  say  you  are  going  to  submit  legislation. 
Do  we  need  new  legislation  ? 

Secretary  Weixberger.  I  think  the  authorization  runs  out  in  June, 
Senator. 

Senator  Stetoxs.  Well,  one  was  passed  last  year. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  The  Health  Service  Scholarship  Act.  But 
the  authorization  requires  it  to  be  amended  to  increase  the  amount, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Miller.  Plus  the  fact,  I  think  we  need  further  authority  in  order 
to  have  the  people  serve  elsewhere  than  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
so  they  can  pay  back  \heir  indebtedness  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  actually  being  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Senator  Stevens.  Why? 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Because  there  are  some  areas  of  the  country 
where  there  is  an  underservice  of  medical  personnel,  and  we  feel  you 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  do  it  through  the  Public  Healtli  Service. 
You  can  do  it — ^for  example,  in  Alaska,  without  necessarily  having  to 
go  through  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Tlie  idea  would  be  to  get  medical  personnel  into  that  underserved 
ana. 
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Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  how  you  are  going  to  de- 
fine that.  This  was  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  provisions  in  the  law 
which  was  to  add  incentive  for  people  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
was  done  because  more  people  were  needed  to  serve  this  need. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  correct,  and  that  is  why  we  want  to 
use  it. 

Senator  Sevens.  But  it  would  weaken  it. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  do  not  think  it  would  weaken  it.  It  would 
broaden  the  opportunity  for  service  in  an  underserved  area.  It  would 
mean  that  you  could  do  it,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice institution.  . 

We  are  not  saying  they  should  not  go,  for  example,  to  Alaska.  But 
we  are  saying  that  when  they  go  to  Alaska,  they  ou^ht  to  be  used  as 
broadly  and  as  flexibly  as  possible  and  not  necessarily  in  a  Federal 
institution. 

Senator  Stetons.  Well,  they  do  not  have  to  be  now. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  at  the  moment,  the  service  is  required. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  have  to  oe  members  of  the  Commission  Corps, 
and  the  legislation  would  not  make  that  a  requirement.  You  could  go 
into  an  underserved  area  and  serve  without  formally  joining  tSe 
Commission  Corps. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  the  bill  that  I  had,  does  that  affect  those 
volunteers  that  ought  go  to  a  little  country  town  or  the  urban  ghetto? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  apply  to  the  whole  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  which  is  your  bill. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  that  ought  to  help  them  a  little,  should  it 
not,  those  that  want  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  1  would  think  so.  It  broadens  the  opportunity  to 
provide  the  same  objective  that  your  law  does.  It  just  does  not  make 
the  requirement  so  narrow  that  they  have  to  be  members  of  a  specific 
personnel  corps. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Because  no  one  can  tell  me  that  as  little  as  that 
program  has  been  operated  it  has  not  been  effective.  It  has  been  a  good 
one. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  agree. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Some  little  community  that  does  not  have  a  doc- 
tor, and  in  the  ghettos.  I  find  it  more  in  the  rural  areas  than  any  place 
else. 

All  right,  I  think  we  understand  what  you  say.  I  hope  you  mean 
what  you  say,  when  you  say  it  will  help  overcome  the  maldistribution 
of  health  manpower  in  this  particular  field- 
Secretary  Weinberger,  It  is  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  it  will  do 
this. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  it  is. 

In  education,  the  major  initiative  

Senator  Stevens.  May  we,  before  we  go  on  to  that,  touch  two  other 
items?  ' 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

Senator  Stevens.  One  is  the  computer  technology  area,  which  is 
completely  eliminated  in  this  bill.  There  w^as  $3  million  for  this  area 
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in  fiscal  1^72,  We  put  in  $6  million  in  fiscal  1973,  and  you  had  none  in 
you-  revised  budget  for  1973.  It  is  entirely  eliminated. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Yes.  I  have  to  have  help  on  that.  I  am 
not  really  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  indication  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  necessarily  a  good  one.  It  is  a  noncate^orical  program.  We 
felt  it  simply  ought  to  be  consolidated  in  a  broader  health  manpower 
concern.  There  just  was  not  a  need  to  work  in  such  a  specific  area. 

Senator  Stkvkns.  Well,  where  does  an  institution  that  needs  the  type 
of  hc^lp  that  was  available  under  this  area — it  was  my  understanding 
it  was  from  NIH.  Where  would  this  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  here  a^ain,  they  will  be  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  '^Education  Initiative  Awards.''  They  could  try  to  compete 
for  those  funds. 

Secretary  Weinbekgbe.  Whnt  we  have  done  is  to  consolidate  the 
Educational  Initiative  Award  and  move  it  up  from  $12  million  to  $46 
million.  We  recommended  eliminating  other  things  that  were  specific 
and  had  narrow  boundary  lines  around  them  and  say  that  you  could 
use  the  full  $46  million  for  all  of  these  other  smaller  things  that  were 
within  that  category  before. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  spent  the  $3  million  in  fiscal  1972,  did  you 
not? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Right.  We  did  not  request  anything  in  1973 
and  do  not  pl<in  to  spend  anything,  and  in  1974,  we  do  not  request  any- 
thing for  that  specific  gi'oup,  but  we  do  request  $46  million  instead  of 
$12  million  for  the  whole  special  educational  program  field. 

Senator  Stetons.  Senator  Javits  said  it  was  his  understanding  that 
plans  call  foi*  NIH  to  establish  six  centers  for  the  study  of  computer- 
aided  medical  decisionmaking  which  would  be  funded  at  approxi- 
mately $500,000  each  per  year.  I  understand  this  stimulated  an  ex- 
traordinary response.  It  created  a  desire  among  many  high-quality 
computer  scientists  to  participate. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  These  requests  could  still  be  made  and 
funded  under  this  request  of  $46  million. 

Senator  Stevens.  Were  the  ones  you  funded  just  for  1  year?  What 
happened  to  the  $3  million  in  fiscal  1972  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  there  was  not  any  funding  for  1973. 
The  $3  million  was  the  amount  expended  in  1972. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  assi  me  that  they  will  come  into  the  competition 
and  be  judged  on  their  meHts  and  if  continuations  are  called  for,  they 
will  be  continued. 

ARCrnO  HEALTH  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Senator  Stevens,  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  when  you  sent  your 
telegram,  Mr.  Secretary,  about  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center.  I 
am  sure  you  know  I  disagreed  rather  violently  with  the  statement  that 
says  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center  had^no  national  objective. 

It  is  my  understanding  you  made  a  statement  here  the  other  morning 
saying  you  are  optimistic  aboui  the  future  of  the  Center.  That  has 
caused  wide  concern  up  in  my  area.  Could  you  clarify  this? 
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LKTTER  from  WILT^IAM  "WOOD 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  were  hoping  it  would  cause  some  pleas- 
ure, because  we  did  have  some  information  that  indicated  that  there 
was  considerable  hope.  This  is  a  letter  dated  March  29  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alaska.  He  says — let  me  get  to  the  critical 
points  here — we  Avill  put  the  whole  letter  in  the  record. 

But  he  said.  "Following  strong  recommendations,  the  board  of 
regents  has  authorized  me  to  make  the  following  proposals  for  your 
consideration.  In  effect,  from  July  1,  1973,  HEW  will  transfer 'title 
of  the  land,  building,  and  all  parts  of  the  university.  HEW  will  make 
a  grant  of  $150,000  to  the  xmiversity,  possibly  through  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower.  This  sum  will  be  reviewea  and  adjusted  as  appro- 
priate, in  subsequent  years  be  earmarked  to  cover  the  logistic  costs  of 
maintaining  and  developing  research  and  so  on,  and  the  university  will 
assume  full  financial  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  building.  We  wish  we  could  make  every  effort  to  rebuild  health 
related  research  through  State  and  other  funding"  and  so  on. 

I  will  put  the  whole  letter  in  the  record,  but  the  general  gist  of  that 
was  to  lead  me  to  say  that  I  thought  it  was — that  things  look  quite 
hopeful  for  the  continuation  of  this  with  this  kind  of  partnci^hip  be- 
tween the  local  and  State  and  Federal  governments  and  the  university. 

This  is  signed  by  William  R.  Wood,  president  of  the  university, 
and  it  is  dated  March  29. 

If  you  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  offer  it  for  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Senator  Magxusox.  All  right. 
[The  letter  follows:] 
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University  of  Alaska 

orrtcc  or  tmc  ppcstocNT 
college:,  ALASKA 

29  March  1973 


Dear  Secretory  Weinberger:  : 

The  Impending  closure  of  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center  will  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  State,  particularly  so  to  its  University.   Inherent  in  the 
concept  of  establishing  the  Center  on  the  campus  in  immediote  proximity  to 
our  major  reseorch  institutes  v/as  the  fostering  of  colloboratlon  and  common 
approach  is  to  health  related  problems  in  the  far  north.   Jn  many  respects  this 
hos  proved  most  successful;  over  the  years  there  has  developed  excellent 
cooperation  between  the  community  of  scientists  involved  In  the  relevant 
areos  of  research  and  teaching. 

« 

Most  significant  within  this  cooperation  has  been  Alaska's  obilify  to 
participate?  in  ^he  WAMI  Program;  an  experiment  based  at  the  University  of 
Washington  Medical  School  which  Is  designed  to  ameliorate  the  acute  shortage 
of  physicians  in  those  wesfern  states  that  lock  medical  schools  -  Alaska, 
Montana  and  Idaho.   In  1973  and  1974  It  was  planned  for  some  15  students  to 
take  the  basic  science  core  of  the  M.D.  curriculum  here. 


Over  the  past  two  years,  the  WAMI  Program  has  been  deeply  dependent 
on  Or,  R.  Lyons,  a  PHS  Commissioned  Officer,  and  Dr.  D.  Williams  who  ore 
both  on  the  staff  of  tho  Center,-  ond  also  on  use  of  the  Center's  facilities . 
Dr.  Lyons  has  cFso-been  prominent  in  developing  o  confinuing  education  pro- 
gram for  nurses  in  the  community  through  our  Deparfment  of  Statewide  Services; 
other  such  courses  ore  proposed,    it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  these  programs  and 
others  planned  to  Improve  training  In  the  allied  health  professions  con  continue 
if  Drs,  Lyons  and  Williams  are  transferred  from  Alaska,  the  facility  is  closed  and 
its  equipment  and  library  ore  made  inaccessable. 

We  are  aware  of  the  premise  that  funding  responsibility  should  fall  to  th^ 
State,  because  the  progroms  of  the  Center  ore  directed  towards  Alaskan  problems. 
However,  the  philosophy  of  revenue  shoring  notwithstanding,  such  appears  quite 
'.Impracticable  at  this  [uncture.  The  State,  too.  Is  facing  Immediate  financial 
strictures  because  of  shortfall  in  projected  revenues  due  to  enforced  delays  in 
building  the  troru-Alasko  pipeline  and  development  of  other  resources. 

A  further  predicament  lies  in  the  future  of  that  port  of  the  building 
currently  occupied  by  the  Arctic  Environmental  Research  Laboratory  of  EPA. 
They  ore  tenants  In  some  11,000  square  feet  of  specially  equipped  space  ond 
depend  on  many  focilitres;  shored  with  the  Center;  library,  conference  rooms, 
dork  rooms,  malntenonce  shops,  central  glassware  service,  cafeteria,  etc. 
It  would  take  conslderoble  modification  to  the  building  and-Its  utility  s^Jurces 
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to  permlf  confinuation  of  the  AERL  operations  while  the  rest  of  the  b'/ildlng 
was  closed  and  'mothballed'  to  mset  winter  conditions. 

Following  strong  recommendations  by  our  Vice  President  for  Research, 
Dr.  K.M.  Roe,  the  Board  of  Regents  has  authorized  me  to  make  the  following 
proposal  for  your  consideration: 

o)      With  effect  from  July  1,  1973  HEW  to  transfer  title  of  the 
land,  building  and  all  its  contents  to  the  University. 

b)  HEW  to  make  a  grant  of  $.150,000  to  the  University, 
possibly  through  BHME.   This  sum,  which  will  be  reviewed 
ond  adjusted  as  appropriate  in  subsequent  years,  to  be 
earmorked  to  cover  the  logistic  costs  of  maintaining  and 
developing  research  and  teaching  in  health  related  sciences. 

c)  Dr.  R.  Lyons,  retaining  his  Commission,  be  reassigned  to 

'  Alaska  to  continue  his  work  in  health  manpov/er  education 
and  health  core  delivery  systems - 

d)  The  University  to  assume  full  financial  responsibility  for 
maintenance  and  operarlon  of  the  building  and  will  ogres 
to  continue  the  tenancy  of  AERL- 

.  e)      The  University  to  moke  every  effort  to  rebuild  health  related 
research  through  State  and  other  funding  sources,  reserving 
space  in  the  building  for  visiting  scientists  who  wish  to  work 
on  northern  biomedical  problems.   If,  for  example,  either 
Dr.  E.  ScoH  or  Dr.  R.  Rousch  or  others  elected  to  try  to 
continue  their  excellent  programs  through  some  other  sources 
of  funding,  the  University  would  assist  them  In  any  way  possible 
and  would  ensure  that  the  space  and  equipment  they  now  use 
remained  available  to  them. 

The  University  would,  of  course,  prefei  to  see  AHRC  continue  on  its 
present  basis  anc^  in  no  respect  is  our  proposal  Intended  to  prejudice  such  a 
decision  If  it  remains  possible.  However,  we  are  confident  that,  ways  and 
means  to  undertake  the  much  needed  biomedical  research  in  the  norfh'must  be 
found  In  the  future.   In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  most  depressing  to  sec  such 
o  fine  and  expensive  facility  lie  empty  ond  idle  while  space  elsewhere;  cn  t'w 
campus  for  research  and  money  for  capital  improvements  is  Jn  such  shor/  supply. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  R.  Wood 
President 

f)7-22B  O  -  73  -  10 
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RESEARCH  WORK  BY  EPA 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  bo  pleased  to  have  it  in  tlie  record,  too. 
I*  am  funiiliur  with  that  letter.  I  was  the  one  that  called  President 
Wood  and  asked  him  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  the  authority,  as  an 
emergency  proi)Osition,  to  keep  the  center  going. 

Of  course,  1  urn  not  sure  that  HEW  is  aware  that  you  liave  had  a 
tenant,  which  is  EPA,  and  they  have  been  doing  research  out  of  that 
building.  There  is  a  domino  effect  in  terms  of  what  happens  to  the 
research  tliat  they  are  doing  with  ice  smog  and  some  of  the  related 
problems  associated  with  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  if  this  buildhig  is 
terminated  as  a  Federal  building. 

Secretary  Weixjseuger.  Well,  I  certainly  cannot  answer  this  other 
than  by  speculation,  but  I  would  be  surprised  if  the  University  of 
Alaska  would  not  want  to  continue  to  receive  the  rent  from  EPA. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  am  sure  they  will,  but  I  am  sure  the  rent  will  be 
a  little  bit  different.  I  think  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Goverimient,  is  not 
going  to  be  too  much  ditl'erent  by  the  time  we  fund  some  special  re- 
search projects  and  EPA  pays  rent  to  the  State. 

Secretary  '\'\^einberger.  We  were  not  proposing  to  do  anything  that 
I  am  aware  of  with  the  EPA  budget  in  this  area.  But  we  did  feel  that 
there  was  no  longer  an  appropriate  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  operate  an  Arctic  Health  Kesearch  Center,  and  the  University  of 
Alaska's  proposal  would  indicate  that  that  feeling  was  correct.  We 
would  be  delighted  to  have  it  continue  as  a  university-State  function. 

The  reason  1  described  the  svliole  thing  as  very  hopeful  was  because 
the  proj^osal  made  by  the  president  of  the  University  of  Alaska  seemed 
to  me  to  be  quite  reasonable. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  we  are  caught  in  a  rather  strange  position, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  budget,  and  I  understand  it  will  not  be  hi  the 
House  item,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  continue  it  by  continuing  reso- 
lution, unless  we  put  a  specific  item  in  here,  which  I  think  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  do. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  you  made  the  suggestion  in  the  budget 
here  after  the  State's  budget  was  prepared.  The  univeraty  could  do  no 
more  than  just  take  it  over  this  year.  They  would  have  to  wait  until  the 
legislature  meets  next  year  in  order  to  fund  any  support  for  this  facil- 
ity. They  do  not  have  money  to  do  it  unless  they  get  it  from  the  State 
legislature. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Part  of  their  proposal,  as  I  mentioned  is 
that  we  give  them  a  grant.  Again,  I  did  not  feel  that  their  proposal  was 
in  any  sense  unreasonable.  I  thought  it  offered  a  substantial  amount 
of  hope  that  this  thing  could  be  i-esolved  properly. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  money,  I  am  sure  you  realize,  could  do  no 
more  than  just  heat  the  building  for  the  current  year.  It  will  not  pro- 
vide any  ongoing  research  in  this  area  at  all. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  He  described  the  abilities  here  and  some  of 
the  personnel  that  they  wanted  transferred.  All  the  things  that  they 
suggested  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  impossible  for  granting  at  all. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  the  underscore  is  that  we  are  prepared  to  look 
further  into  this  and  negotiate  with  the  university  and  see  where  it 
comes  out. 
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Sfjcretary  WKixiiEKOER.  This  is  a  ^ood  ]n'oj)osal  to  start  with,  and  it 
^yould  indicate  the  continuation  of  tlie  Center  under  State  and  univer- 
sity fundinf^,  with  assistance  from  us. 

Seiuitor  Sti:m:ns.  1  don't  know  w]io  made  the  roiirhjsio?i  that  tliis 
has  no  national  significance,  tlie  only  Arctic  research  facility  in  the 
free  world,  and  it  is  beinjr  viewed  as  strictly  an  Alaskan  proposition, 
something  that  the  Alaskans  ou<?ht  to  maintain  because  it  relates  only 
to  Alaska.  We  liave  conditions  in  Fairbanks  that  are  beinp:  utilized  by 
scientists  from  other  States,  in  particular  the  New  England  States. 

If  tliere  is  one  monument  to  my  predecessor  it  is  in  tins  wlu)]('  healtli 
lield  for  liis  fo^esi^rht  in  tryin^r  t()  ^et  somethin^r  done.  Senator  l^artlett 
created  this,  and  I  am  very  reluctant  to  see  it  jro  out  of  any  Federal 
activity,  because  it  does  have  national  siti^nifica.ice.  The  conclusion 
here  that  you  are  relyinf^  on  is  that  it  has  no  national  sijrnificance. 

Secretary  Weii^ergkr.  There  would  be  Federal  inAolvement  iu  the 
proposal  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  Senato: .  There  would  be  a  tyrant, 
there  would  be  a  transfer  cf  personnel  from  the  Commission  Corps  and 
various  other  thin^rs.  And,  of  cours.^,  you  mentioned  EPAV  program, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  tliey  would  want  to  terminate  tlieirs.  1  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  budfj^etary  requirements  that  they  do  so.  I  think 
quite  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  am  not  as  sure  that  HEW  is  willinof  to 
fund  the  national  activities  that  have  been  involved.  For  example,  this 
facility  has  been  used  by  international  scientists  dealinjr  with  health 
and  other  problems  in  the  Arctic.  Apparently,  your  conclusion  is  that 
the  State  of  Alaska  should  fund  tlie  center.  The  University  of  Alaska 
is  the  State,  as  I  am  sure  you  realize. 

As  I  see  it,  the  only  thinjr  that  is  involved  here  is  $150,000,  which,  as 
T  said,  would  just  barely  heat  the  buildinc:  for  a  year.  As  far  as  the 
transfer  of  personnel,  I  can  understand  why  they  need  the  personnel, 
but  they  are  not  to  be  funded  from  the  Federal  Government,  even  for 
a  transitional  period. 

S  cretar  y  Wetnberoer.  We  have  not  worked  out  the  details  of  this 
a^rreoinent.  We  do  have,  however,  a  very  interestinfj;  and  constructive 
proposition  from  the  university.  And,  we  are  in  ne^rotiations  to  try 
to  work  out  an  arrangement  that  will  continue  the  Alaska  Center  under 
those  auspices. 

Senator  STE^'EXS.  Are  you  tellinfx  ns  that  you  are  willin^r  to  mair.tain 
the  buildia^  until  this  is  worked  out,  that  it  is  not  groins:  to  be  closed 
down?  You  know,  if  you  turn  that  heat  off  in  that  building,  you  arc 
^oinp:  to  lose  a  $20  mi  lion  investment. 

Secretary  Weixreroer.  Well,  Senator,  T  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
assume  that  we  would  not  want  to  take  precipitous  action  that  would 
result  in  destruction  of  Government  property.  We  do  have  a  proposi- 
tion, a  proposal,  from  the  University  of  Alaska  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  reasonable  and  offers  the  basis  for  a  ne«rotiation.  We  are  in  ne- 
jTotiations,  and  T  think  we  can  come  out  with  an  ajrreement  that  will 
he  acceptable  and  will  be  a  sip:n,  so  to  speak,  by  both  sides.  I  think 
that  is  what  we  are  in  the  process  of  do  in  <j  now. 

Senator  Stk\T":xs.  Well,  I  just  hope  you  imderstand  that  proposal, 
Mr.  Secretary,  was  made  as  a  last  ditch  Alaskan  attempt  to  maintain 
a  facilHy  that  we  are  quite  proud  of,  and  on  a  very  reluctant  basis. 

Secn^tary  Wktxreroer.  The  letter  did  not  reflect  that. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  it  certainly  did  not  come  forward  until 
absolute  final  notice  was  issued  that  the  facility  was  g^oinp:  to  close. 
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They  are  not  seeking  that  facility  in  lieu  of  having  it  operated  as  a 
national  institution. 

Secretary  Wkinhkk(;kk,  "'We  are  aware  of  the  premise  that  fundin^^ 
responsihility  should  fall  with  the  State,  because  the  programs  of  the 
center  are  directed  toward  Alaskan  problems.  However,  the  philosonhv 
of  revenue  sharinjnr  notwithstanding,  such  appears  quite  imj^ractical 
at  this  juncture.  The  State,  too,  in  facing  immediate  financial  restric- 
tions with  the  pipeline  and  development  of  other  resources  being 
delayed"  et  cetera. 

And  ^hen  he  |G^oes  on  and  makes  the  proposal  which,  as  I  say,  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  quite  reasonable  basis  for  negotiations  whicli  we  are  en- 
gaged in. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Well,  that  is  correct,  but  there  is  a  premise.  The 
premise  is  that  it  is  an  Alaskan  institution  and  should  be  supported 
by  Alaskans,  a  premise  which  I  cannot  accept.  Apparently,  that  is 
going  to  be  the  result  as  part  of  WAMI— the  Washington-Alaska- 
Montana-Idaho  concept. 

This  was  a  portion  of  a  regional  training  center.  It  was  also  directed 
toward  international  study.  The  Washington  and  Canadian  scientists 
participated.  We  have  been  trying  to  view  tlie  Arctic  as  internatifmal 
in  scope  in  presenting  problems.  I  take  it  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  that  Alaska  has  got  to  carry  the  U.S.  role  in  that 
regard. 

vSecretary  Weinekkger.  I  do  not  know  why  the  negotiations  cannot 
be  broadened  to  include  possible  contributions  from  Canada  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  continuation  of  the  Center,  since  w  'ould  still 
be  making  some,  as  indicated  by  this  proposal. 

Senator  Ste\t)ns.  Well,  if  the  Canadians  and  the  Russians  each  put 
up  $150,000,  maybe  we  would  be  able  to  have  the  garbage  collected.  Mr. 
Secretary,  it  is  just  not  a  sufficient  proposition,  as  far  as  I  am 
ccmcerned. 

Well,  I  hope  you  can  keep  it  open,  because  T  want  you  to  know  that 
if  there  is  any  way  I  can  do  it,  I  am  going  to  keep*  you  involved  in 
this  project. 

Senj^tor  J^agnuson,  T  hope  you  keep  the  heat  on  until  next  weekend 
is  over. 

Senator  Stevens.  He  is  go.ng  to  get  an  honoraiy  degnn^  next  week- 
end. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  had  better  have  it  on  then,  or  you  are 
going  to  hear  from  m'i. 

Secretary  Weinhejrger.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  assuring  the  commit- 
tee that  we  can  do  that. 

Whc  are  you  planning  to  leave  Alaska,  Senator  ? 

[General  langluer.] 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  impending 
energy  shortage  and,  particularly  the  shortage  of  oil,  that  any  l  esc^arcli 
center  that  can  help  us  tap  those  vast  resources,  not  only  in  Alaska, 
but  Canada,  ought  to  be  kept  going. 

Secretary  ^^'einreroer.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that  at  all,  and  I  do 
think  

Senator  Magnusox.  For  the  small  amount  of  money  involved,  they 
may  come  up  with  something  that  will  !\elp  solve  the  ])roblem  of 
shortages  and  })illions  of  dollars,  unless  we  know  what  we  xw  doing. 
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Senator  Stevt.ns.  What  happened  tlieiv  is  we  got  into  a  situation 
where,  instead  of  havin^ir  a  doctor  involved,  we  ))ut  an  enp:ineer  in 
charge  of  a  medical  researcli  center,  and  he  redirected  tliis  thing 
toward  local  environmental  research.  It  got  oil' of  the  long-range  medi- 
cal research,  and  now  the  conclusion  has  heen  made  that  it  is  just  a 
local  proposition.  That  was  staged,  as  far  as  I  am  concer  led. 

It  certainly  was  when  I  came  hack  here.  When  Senator  Bartlett  was 
involved,  it  was  involved  in  a  long-range  work  ir  the  are,^  of  arctic 
health.  I  think  we  could  redirect  the  center  back  on  the  long-range 
concept.  But  the  decision  to  close  it  has  come  out  of  research  tliat  was 
started  in  the  last  2  or  H  years,  and  it  belongs  in  the  Institute  of 
Health.  It  does  not  belong  in  the  place  where  it  is  now. 

I  am  really  quite  disturbed  and  dismayed  ove?'  the  decision,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  As  I  said,  if  there  is  any  way  I  can  turn  it  :  round,  I  am 
going  to  do  't.  But  under  the  present  circumstances,  witli  the  opinion 
hat  has  been  expressed  by  the  House,  it  is  not  goino^  to  ho  in  tlieir  bill. 
It  is  now  going  to  be  aifficult  to  turn  it  around.  But  I  want  you  to  know 
I  am  going  to  try. 

Secretary  Wkixbkrger.  I  understand,  i  do  think  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  a  great  many  of  the^ie  problems  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
pipeline.  T  think  we  simply  liave  to  have  that. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  Well,  I  appreciate  that,  but  tliat  still  means  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  going  to  support  a  national  institution,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Senator  Magnusox.  International. 

Senator  Stevens.  Or  international  Right.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
(^liairman. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Welh  I  am  glad  I  am  not  going  to  give  my 
speech  in  a  parka  up  there.  That  would  be  a  good  picture  to  f^^md  home, 
but  

Well,  we  nnist  get  at  this  thing  Mr.  Secretary.  Only  a  small  amount 
is  involved  and  this  is  so  important.  Look  at  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  spend  trying  to  find  some  solutions  to  the  health  problems  in  other 
parts  of  the  appropriation  bill ;  it  is  substantial,  very  substantial. 

Secretary  WErNBKRGER.  I  would  certainly,  for  my  pail,  Mr.  Chair- 
nian  and  Senator  Stevens,  bo  glad  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  con- 
solidating some  of  the  other  funds  that  may  be  utilized  in  the  budget. 
You  have  mentioned  New  England  and  a  couple  of  others,  und  x 
would  be  glad  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  some  sort  of  consoli- 
dation that  would  produce  some  additional  funds  here.  I  do  think  we 
should  start  with  the  negotiating  premise  of  the  university,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  proceed  from  there,  but  we  can 
also  look  at  this  other  aspect,  too. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  appreciat'^  that.  Again,  I  hope  you  keep  in  mind 
they  do  not  have  any  money.  They  cannot  get  any  monpy  until  next 
year  wlien  tlie  legislature  meets  to  continue  whatever  researcii  is  going 
on.  In  other  words,  even  if  they  take  it  over,  they  are  going  to  lose 
all  their  staff.  They  Ct.nnot  make  any  contracts  with  them  to  retain 
^hem  at  a  later  date.  There  is  roughly  $2  million  involved  in  that,  and 
they  cannot  find  $2  million  in  a  small  university  overnight.  They 
nii;?ht,  when  the  pipeline  starts,  and  assuming  the  legislatuil^  agrees  to 
its  importance  as  much  as  I  do.  They  probably  could  fund  it  at  a  con- 
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side^^lb]e  level,  but  I  do  not  think  they  can  maintain  $8  million  a  year 
in  research  in  arctic  health,  unT  olated  to  anything  o^.her  than  WAMI, 
which  is  four  States  not  just  one.  Th-se  otlier  four  States  are  con- 
tributing: to  the  cost  of  AVAMT  by  providing  facilities  out  there, 
I  appreciate  your  time,  Mr.  Secretary  and  Mr.  Chairman. 

EDUCATION 

Senator  Magnuso.w  All  right.  Education. 

Secretary  Wkixberger.  Major  initiative  ^  in  the  education  budget 
are,  of  course,  our  proposals  to  fund  fully  the  basic  opportunity  grant 
program  which  we  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  autliorized  by  the  educa- 
tion amendments  of  1972,  and  to  establish  special  revenue  sharing  in 
elementary  and  secondarv  education,  which  we  call  the  Better  Schools 
Act  of  1975. 

These  two  initiatives  are  a  significant  part  of  trar  effort,  to  move 
power  and  decisionmaking  away  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington.  The  student  aid  program  will  strengthen  individual 
choice  and  initiative,  and  special  revenue  sharing  will  give  State  and 
local  governments  ^^reater  flexibility  and  responsibility  in  carrying  out 
f  he  education  programs  of  national  significance. 

STUDENT  AU) 

On  student  aid,  the  1974  budget  

Senator  ]\Iagxuson,  Now,  when  yon  speak  of  student  aid,  yon  are 
speaking  of  title  I,  title  IT  

Secretary  Wkixberger.  We  are  speaking  of  quite  a  variety.  We  are 
speaking  of  student  aid  as  a  combination  of  programs,  the  principal 
one  of  which,  in  the  amount  of  $959  million,  would  be  the  Basic  Op- 
portunity Grants.  Work-study,  coopei-ative  education,  supplemental 
education,  supplemental  opp^ortunity  grants,  would  be  $261  million. 
Insured  loan  subsidies  and  the  allowance  for  defaults  would  be  $368 
million. 

So  we  ar-:  asking  for  a  total  of  $1.5  billion,  almost  $1.6  billion,  for  the 
total  student  aid  budget.  The  principal  portion  of  that  is  just  under 
$1  billion  for  Basic  Opportunity  Grants. 

Senatoi-  Ma(^xusox.  Now,  that  would  include  "student  aid?" 

Secretai-y  Weixrekger.  That  is  the  whole  student  aid  

Senator  Magxusox.  That  is  the  whole  package,  and  the  bulk  would 

Secretary  Weixherger.  Right. 

Senator  Magxuson.  Work-study  w^ould  continue  until  you — as  T 
undersiaud  it — until  you  can  pliase  it  out  if  BOG  is  adopted? 

Secretary  Weixrerger.  Well,  we  continue  work-study  at  just  about 
tlie  same  level  as  before,  about  $9  million.  There's  still  $201  million  

Senator  :MAGXt\sox.  What  aboutEOG ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  w^ould  be  built  into  the  Basic  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  program.  It  would  be  eliminated  as  a  separate  program. 

Senator  Magnuscx.  If  you  adopt  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants, 
obviously  you  are  going  to  pliase  in  and  elimi  %ate  the  EOG  sooner 
or  later. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  to  change  the  law  to  do  it,  though.  We 
Q  be  proposing  to  change  the  law. 

ERIC 
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Senator  Magnusox.  WelL  you  cannot  have  tlie  two  of  them  running 
side  by  side.  One  would  foul  the  other  one  up. 
Secretary  Weixbkrgkr.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magxttson.  But  work-study,  I  think,  has  to  continue  until 
we  know  what  we  are  doing  and  you  have  got  the  same  amount  in  for 
work-study. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Tes,  sir;  just  within  $9  million.  It  is  $206 
million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Ed  ^cators  tell  me  that  it  is  working  very  well 
where  it  is  working. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  In  insured  loans,  we  ask  for  a  rather  sub- 
stantial increase  here.  This  figure  covers  also  th(^  default  allowance, 
and  that  has  gone  up  from  $292  million  to  $368  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  have  got  subsidized  insurarice  loaii,  $235 
million,  and  you  asked  $310  million  i 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  we  are  asking  in  budget  authority  $368 
million,  sir,  which  is  $1,593  billion,  or  just  under  

Senator  Magntson.  Well,  the  i-equest  is  $310  million.  That  is  what  T 
have  got  here. 

Oh,  no,  no,  no.  I  mean  higher  education. 

Mr.  Miller.  Xo,  you  are  in  the  right  ai'ea.  We  just  have  included 
several  items  in  the  $368  million  that  the  Secretary  gave  you,  and  you 
are  talking  only  interest  on  insured  ^jans,  so  your  figure  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  loans  to  institutions  are  out. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  had  $1,970  million,  but  that  is  out. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes.  Loans  to  institutions,  that  is  right. 

Senator  M.  gnuson.  And  the  subtotal  is  $1,420  billion,  '".nd  the 
budget  requests  $1,534  billion  that  w,/iild  cover  all  these  programs. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  right.  The  big  increase,  of  course, 
being  in  the  

Senator  JIagnuson.  Well,  how  much  have  we  got  left  in  here,  with 
your  proposal  for  direct  student  loans? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  direct  student  loans  we  would  be  re- 
(juesting  zero.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magni'Son.  Direct  loans  

Secretary  Weinberger.  In  insured  loans  we  request  an  increase,  and 
in  the  grant  we  request,  but  in  the  direc  t  loans  by  the  (xovernment,  ^ve 
are  requesting  that  they  be  zeroed  out. 

Senator  Magni^son.  Well,  is  that  a  loan  by  the  Government  or  by  an 
institution  or  by  a  bank? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No;  it  is  by  the  Government.  The  money  is  advanced 
to  loan  funds  operated  by  schools. 

Senator  Ma(;nus()n.  Oh,  by  the  institutions. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  money  comes  from  the  Government. 
Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  is  for  direct  loans  left  now? 
Mr.  Cardwell.  Zero. 

Senator  Macinuson.  No,  T  mean  direct  loans  to  a  student. 

Mr,  Cardwell,  Insured  loans. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  that  is  a  direct  loan. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  Well,  that  is  th(^  difference  we  uv<uu\  Sen- 
ator. If  the  bank  makes  a  loan,  or  a  lending  institution,  the  govern- 
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ment  puts  a  guarantee  on  it,  and  we  call  that  insured.  In  the  direct 
loan,  the  money  goes  directly  out  of  the  Treasury  to  the  institution 
itself. 

Senator  Maonusox.  That  is  proposed  to  be  out. 

Secretary  Wkinbkrger.  Yes.  The  direct  loan  is  proposed  to  be  out. 

Senator  Magxusox.  But  the  so-called  subsidized  loans,  which  are 

loans  by  banks  

Secretary  WEiNBKiiOEn.  By  banks  which  we  guarantee. 
Senator  Magxurox.  That  still  exists  ? 

Secretary  WEixuKitoKn.  Yes.  That  allows  them  to  make  the  loans  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  and  also  make  the  loan  wlien  they  would  rather 
not  otherwise. 

Senator  ]\L\gxusox.  Well,  some  of  themj  even  if  BOG  got  moving, 
some  of  them  are  going  to  have  to  make  direct  loans  on  top  of  that. 

Secretary  WEixnKncpCR.  Well,  the  guaranteed  loan  may  well  be  made 
on  top  of  the  BOG  program. 

Senator  Magxusox.  It  can  be  made. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Because  the  average  for  the  BOG.  thing,  the 
best  figures  that  we  keep  getting  is  around — even  if  we  are  going  at 
full  force,  would  be  no  more  than  $716  aimually. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Maximum  would  be  $1400  a  year  per  student. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  understand  the  maximum,  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  average. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Depending  on  the  family  income,  that  may 
well  be,  $1400  is  the  maximum  

Senator  Magxtjsox.  Well,  $716  may  not  do  it  for  kids. 

Secretary  Weinkerger.  Well,  based  on  family  income,  the  ability 
to  get  scholarships,  the  ability  to  get  'insured  loans,  all  this  together 
we  believe  will  do  it.  > 

Senator  Stev>:xs.  Mr,  Secretary,  may  I  interrupt  you  a  minute? 

Senator  Magxuson.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  think  this  is  a  great  thing,  btit  the  defect  is,  that 
we  are  relying  on  private  institutions  to  have  available  loan  capital 
which  IS  not  always  possible  these  days. 

Again  I  am  harping  on  the  smaller  States,  the  rural  areas.  These 
small  banks  ]ust  do  not  have  money  to  loan  to  local  students  who  are 
gomg  off  to  college,  even  at  a  guaranteed  rate.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if 
this  is  going  to  work,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  something  com- 
parable to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Corporation,  some  locally 
raised  capital  or  some  federally  raised  capital  and  put  it  together  and 
take  care  of  the  loans,  the  insured  loans  through  an  institution  that 
brings  m  new  sources  of  capital,  because  I  know  that  in  rural  Alaska 
you  cannot  do  it.  In  rural  western  Washington  thev  do  not  have 
money.  In  Kentucky  and  any  area  where  you  have— North  Dakota, 
New  Mexico,  I  am  sure  the  situation  is  the  same. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Senator,  J  am  not  disputing  you  that  they 
do  not  have  unlimited  funds  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  do  have 
funds  availabie.  In  the  past  they  have  expressed  reluctance  to  use  them 
i^or  this,  even  with  a  government  guarantee,  because  they  were  worried 
about  the  redtape  and  the  delays  in  the  Government  making  good  on 
its  guarantee  and  so  on. 
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Now,  whiit  we  are  trying  to  do  this  yeur  is  to  assure  them  that  our 
procedures  are  iiuich  more  rapid  and  nuieh  more  certain,  so  tJiat  if 
there  is  a  default — and  there  are  not  too  many,  fortunately,  in  tJiis 
aiea — they  can  Jiave  their  federally  paid  guarantee  come  to  them 
rai)idly  enough  to  encourage  them  to  make  this  kind  of  loan.  They  arc 
maKing  loans  for  other  purposes.  Tliey  are  making  them  for  cars,  for 
houses  and  things  of  that  type,  so  the  money  is  obviously  not  there  iji 
unlinii  ed  qua  itni'^s,  but  it  is  there.  Tlie  thing  to  do  is  to  persuade  tlie 
bank  through  improvements  in  our  own  pioi.  ^dures  that  we  will  make 
good  on  tlie  guarantees  more  rapidly, 

Senator  Stevens.  But  in  the  very  area  where  the  loans  are  going  to 
be  needed  mostj  in  the  areas  of  sustained  high  unemployment,  "-lie  bank 
deposits  are  going  to  be  lower.  The  amount  of  capital  that  is  uvaiiuble 
for  a  4  year  loan  is  going  to  be  less,  and  1  am  convinced  it  is  not  going 
to  work  in  an  area  where  you  have  low  bank  deposit;5  or  an  are.*  ^^•here 
there  is  regionalized  or  localized  depression.  These  are  the  areas  where 
people  want  the  leans.  Unless  you  have  direct  loans,  and  a  mechanism 
for  loans  beyond  existing  financial  institutions,  it  is  not  going  to  work. 

1  support  the  program,  but  it  appears  that  the  corollary  to  this 
must  be  some  infusion  of  capital  m  those  areas  where  available  capital 
is  scarce.  Perhaps  the  Small  Business  Investment  (Jorporation  is  one 
answer.  The  Sn^all  Business  Administration  has  one  situation  hi  its 
development  corporations.  They  have  met  this  problem  in  financing 
small  business,  but  we  are  not  meeting  this  problem  in  financing  the 
individual  wlu)  vrants  to  go  on  to  school  in  areas  of  sustained  high 
unemployment.  Unless  we  see  this  defect  in  it,  1  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  work  in  the  areas  whr  ?e  it  is  needed  the  most.  It  will  work 
in  tiie  big  cities  because  there  ■  e  many  financial  institutions  willing 
to  nmke  a  guaranteed  loan. 

Secretary  WEiNiiEKGEU.  W  ^  are  trying  to  encourage  them  both  in 
cities  as  well  as  in  rural  areas.  l)ut  tiie  problem  is  that  we  cannot  do 
everything.  We  cannot  increase  the  direct  student  assistance  as  much 
as  we  have  :ind  at  the  same  time  have  guaranteed  loans  and  direct 
funds  out  of  the  Treasury  for  direct  loans.  We  just  cannot  do  all  four 
at  once.  We  have  had  a  major  increase  in  the  student  grant  program, 
and  we  believe  that  with  the  government  guarantee,  the  work-study, 
some  scholarships  and  some  family  assistance,  that  we  will  have  a 
vastly  increased  number  of  people  eligible  to  go  to  college  who  will  not 
have  to  be  turned  down,  who  will  not  have  to  turn  themselves  down, 
because  of  lack  of  resources. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  would  urge  you  to  look  at  the  Small  Busi- 
ness veterans  a})propriati()ns  proposal  that  was  one  third  lojal  capital 
and  two-thirds  Federal  capital.  Tluit  went  into  a  capital  bank  to  be 
loaned  out,  and  it  was  on  a  guaranteed  basis  as  far  as  the  SBA  was 
concerned. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  you  are  going  lo  phase  out  this  direct  loan 
])rograni,  something  nuist  take  its  place,  because  the  assumption  that 
there  is  local  capital  is  invalid. 

Mi\  UvKDWEF.L.  There  is  being  pluised  into  place  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  which  would  he  in  operation  by  this  fall.  That 
was  autliorizcd  by  the  11)7^^  bill  to  provide  a  secondary  market  for  the 
trading  of  student  loan  paper  as  between  hanks,  and  it  does  not— 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  tlu'^  l^ke  a  Fannie  Mae  for  education? 
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Mr.  Cardwell.  Right.  It  does  not  have  tlie  same  capitalization  fea- 
ture that  Senator  Stevens  

Se]iator  Stevens.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  bank,  the 
capital  is  still  obligated  and  still  tied  up  because  they  have  a  residual 
take  back  on  it,  just  as  Fannie  IMac. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  correct.  You 
liave  heard  me  say  it  many  times.  Even  thougli  we  guarantee  the  loan, 
the  bank  knoivs  ultimately  it  is  going  to  get  back  its  money,  there  is 
always,  as  the  Secretary  points  out,  ahvays  redtape,  but  they  do  not 
want  these  loans  because  it  is  Avhat  thej^  call  sIoav  paper. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  tliey  do  not  want  a  lot  of  that  hanging 
around  in  the  bank. 

We  have  a  ncAV  college  going  up  in  my  State  called  I^vergreen  Col- 
lege. They  made  inquiry  of  21  Joan  establishments  around  i]i  that 
area,  and  only  three  would  consider  those  loans,  and  one  of  them  had 
restrictions  on  it,  and  they  just  do  not  want  them  unless  we  have 
some  ideas  worked  out.  Maybe  the — what  do  you  call  that,  Bruce? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Association. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  that  similar  to  what  he  is  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  called  Sallie  May. 

Senator  Stea^ens.  Well,  if  there  is  some  way  to  tap  some  of  the  re- 
sources available,  for  instance,  the  pension  funds  are  building  at  an 
alarming  rate.  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  there  is  some  Avay  to  get 
per^ion  funds  involved  in  student  loans.  However,  I  think  the  assump- 
tion that  commercial  institutions  have  the  capital  is  wrong. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  I  think  the  problem,  of  course,  with 
a  pension  fund,  is  that  most  States  restrict  them  very  heavily  on  the 
kind  of  investment  they  can  make  and  student  loans  are  not  con- 
sidered all  that'sound. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  the  point. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  even  found  some  banks  a  year  or  so  ago  re- 
quiring parents  to  take  out  an  account  in  the  bank — be  a  depositor  be- 
fore they  would  consider  them  on  the  one  hand,  then  go  down  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  make  pious  speeches  about  how  they  are  all 
for  the  student  loan  programs  as  a  public  service,  and  of  course,  they 
have  got  a  credit  card  when  they  come  in,  too,  from  khe  bank,  and  that 
will  put  them  more  in  debt. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  student  loan  repayments  are  running 
very  well,  and  we  are  trying  to  move  to  this  very  large  increase  in 
grants,  and  in  the  work-study  program  think  that  the  total  package 
will  enable  more  students  than  ever  before  to  get  a  college  education, 
regardless  of  their  economic  status,  and  that  is  an  extremely  important 
part  of  our  initiative. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  you  are  saying  is  you  are  hopeful  this 
program  will  decrease  the  need  for  the  subsidized  loan. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir. 

But  there  is  still  a  provision  for  a  substantial  amount  of  guaranteed 
loans  under  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Oh  yes ;  if  the  banks  will  give  them  the  money. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Right. 
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Senator  Stevexs.  If  it  is  workable  it  is  a  great  concept! 
Senator  Magnuson.  I  think  you  ought  to  put  in  the  record  the 
figures  on  de^f  ault  on  the  collections. 
Secretary  Weixueuger.  All  right. 

All  right.  We  will  do  that.  I  guess  I  do  not  have  that  with  me,  but 
we  do  have  them  available. 
Senator  Magnuson.  You  can  put  them  in  the  record  then. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  As  compared  with  last  year  or  the  year  before, 
how  are  the  plans  going? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  All  right. 

FEDERALLY  INSURED  AND  GUARANTEED  LOANS 

We  have  that  data  here,  and  the  default  ratio  is  running  4.3  percent 
in  1972,  4.9  percent  in  1973.  We  are  estimating  5.5  percent  in  1974,  so 
even  though  it  is  increasing,  it  is  still  quite  low,  and  reflects  the  fact 
that  student  loans  are  and  should  be  considered  a  perfectly  good  kind 
of  business  for  the  banks,  particularly  when  they  are  guaranteed. 
These  are  the  guarantees  we  have  had  to  make  up,  and  I  &  not  think 
that  is  very  high.  And  we  will  put  this  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The information  follows:] 
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Data  on  Fedrrally  Insured  and  Guaranteed  Loans 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 

Gross  T.oans  Insured  and  Guaranteed                      1972  19 73 

Federally  insured                                             $  1,830»013  $  2,562,161 

Cuaranteed-rainsurcd                                             2.803,674  3.^27,356 

Total  •                                      4,633»6S7  5,989,517 

Loans  Outstianding  (end  of  year) 

Federally  insured                                                1,777,756  2,391,823 

GuaranLeed-reinsured                                             2,379,712-  2,583.928 

Total...  ji, 157, 468  4,975,751 

Matured  Papar                                              "              ^  • 

Loans  currently  inrepajTaent  status  (loans 
outstanding  x7Y  72'-25.9r;:  FY  73="29.55:: 

FY  74=33  1/3)^)....^                                        1,037,781  1,471,97? 

*iumulativG  repaynsats ,  defaults  and 

.  writeoffs                                                             476,219  1.013,766 

Total  ;  1,514,000  2,485,738 

Cumulative  Defaults 

Federally  insured  (Default  only)                              23,852  59,558 

Guarant«ed-reinsured  (paid  by  agencies) . .  41^295  .   63,620 

;    Total                                                                   65,147  123,178 

Default  Rr.tio                                                               ,  ' 

(Cumulative  dcfalults  &  matured  paper)...              65,147  123,178 

1,514,000  2,485,738 

Percent  1/  ,                     4.35;  '  4.9% 


1974 

$  3,464,1?! 
_  4,196,3?'! 

7,660,757 


2,984,925 
2,916  ,43j_ 

5,901,356 


1,965,152 
1,739,401 
3,  724,''553 


109,300 
94,700 

204  ,C00 


204.000 
3,  724,  533 
5.5% 


If  Default  ratios  are  estimated  and  subject  tq  revision  pending- completion  of 
esticiating  model. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  BANKRUFTCIES 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  a  lot  of  that  increase  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  bankruptcies,  students  going  in  and  declaring  bankruptcy  after  they 
are  out, 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  think  that  is  an  isolated  situation. 

Senator  Magnuson.  No,  those  figures  are^going  up  according  to  the 
bankruptcy  courts. 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  there  any  way  to  find  that  out  ? 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  would  not  worry  about  that  too  much  because 
I  think  that  99.44  percent  of  these  people  want  to  p^y  back  their 
obligation. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  They  do ;  95  percent  repayment  rate  is  pretty 
darn  good,  I  think. 
Senator  Magnuson.  Yes. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  All  right,  sir< 

Under  the  program  we  estimate  that  1,000,673  students  will  get 
guaranteed  student  loans,  and  many  will  also  be  receiving  a  Basic 
Opportunity  Grant. 

AID  TO  ELEHENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Nowj  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  education,  we  propose  the 
Education  Revenue  Sharing.  This  is  the  second  time  around  for  a 
proposal  of  this  g:eneral  nature,  and  we  had  testimony  on  this  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Works  back  in  April.  We 
were  asking  $2.8  billion  to  fund  this  legislation  when  it  is  enacted, 
and  the  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  consolidate  and  simplify  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education  so  that  State  and  local  officials 
will  have  greater  flexibility  and  responsibility  for  programing  the 
funds.  _  ■ 

Thirty-two  of  the  existing  formula  grant  authorizations  would  be 
merged  into  special  revenue  sharing.  The  bill  provides  sup j)ort  under 
five  general  categories :  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  vocational  edu- 
cation, supporting  services,  and  materials  and  impacted  aid,  and  States 
would  be  permitted  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  funds  available  for 
vocational  and  handicapped  into  any  other  area  except  impact,  and  all 
the  funds  available  for  supporting  services  could  be  redirected  back 
across  any  of  the  four  categories:  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  or 
vocational  education  in  the  bill. 

The  most  important  feature  is  the  comprehensive  program  it  would 
authorize  for  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  It  would  aim  toward 
providing  a  critical  mass  of  services  for  each  disadvantaged  child 
served,  directing  the  funds  to  schools  with  the  highest  concentration  of 
eligible  children  and  poor  families  and  focus  three-quarters  of  the 
funds  on  basic  skills  instruction. 

An  approach  such  as  this  places  fewer  impediments  in  the  v/ay  of 
State  and  local  authorities  for  carrying  out  programs  in  these  areas. 

Senator  Magnuson*  When  you  speak  of  basic  skills,  you  mean  basic 
education  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Reading,  writing,  mathematics* 
Senator  Magnuson.  You  mean  basic  education,  the  ABC's? 
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Secretary  Weinberger,  Eight,  exactly. 

Senator  Magxuson.  The  ABC's  have  lost  their  meaning.  They  have 
got  fancy  terms  for  everything  now. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Preparation  for  life  it  is  usually  called. 
Senator  Magxusox.  Yes. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  believe  this  legislation  will  strengthen 
State  and  local  initiative,  facilitating  the  attainment  of  national  goals. 

The  impacted  aid  program  in  1974,  we  are  again  attempting  to  cut 
back  in  impacted  area  aid. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Before  we  get  into  this,  let  us  get  the  record 
clear. 

You  have  suggested  in  the  Educational  Revenue  Sharing  bill  $2,527 
million. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Eight. 

bevenue  sharing 

Senator  Magnusox.  And  counted  into  the  programs  to  be  folded  into 
revenue  sharing  under  the  fonmila  you  mentioned  here  are  edjica- 
tionally  deprived  children,  title  1,  $1,585  million  for  1974,  that's  zero. 
Supplemental  services,  $146  million,  that's  zero.  Impacted  aid,  ^*A'' 
children,  is  zero.  Education  for  the  handicapped,  from  $37  million  to 
zero.  Vocational  education,  from  $475  million  to  zero.  And  adult  basic 
education,  $51  million. 

So  your  1974  budget  suggests  $2,527  million. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  Eight. 

Senator  Magncson.  And  also  Ave  must  add  to  that  $244  million  for 
the  school  lunch  program  now  carried  in  the  agricultural  budget,  which 
Avould  also  be  included,  bringing  the  total  to  $2,771  million. 

Secretaiy  Weinberger.  Right,  and  as  you  see,  ''hat  is  virtually  the 
same  figure,  when  you  include  the  school  lunch  program  from  Agri- 
culture, that  we  requested  in  1973.  So  that  although  those  programs 
go  to  zero  they  are  substituted  by  the  revenue  sharing. 

Senator  Magnusox.  In  revenue  sharing. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Revenue  sharing  substitutes  for  that. 

Senator  Magnusox,  All  right. 

Well,  now^  it  is  the  middle  of  May,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
suggest  that  educational  revenue  sharing  would  pass  the  Congress  be- 
fore we  completed  our  bills  on  tlie  1974  budget,  unless  I  read  it  wrong. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  is  worse  is  that  the  State  legislatures  have 
adioumed,  having  already  planned  their  budgets  for  fiscal  1974. 

Senator  Magnxjson.  Based  upon  these  figures  ? 

Senator  Stevens.  Based  upon  the  old  approach. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  when  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  are 
passing  this  bill  and  revenue  sharing  has  not  been  enacted,  what  do  we 
do? 

Are  you  going  to  recommend  we  put  back  these  amounts  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  Senator,  at  this  point  we  are  putting 
our  entire  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  pass  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  far  better  bill. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  have  the  ability  to  pass  it.  Yes,  we  have  that^ 
but  whether  we  exercise  that  ability  is  the  question. 

[General  laughter.] 
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Secretary  Wkinbkrger.  We  \vant  to  give  you  every  opportunity. 
Senator  Maonusoi*^.  What  I  am  afraid  is  we  are  running  into  a  time 
problem  here. 

Secretary  Wkinbkrgkr.  There  is  a  time  problem  here.  This,  unfor- 
tunately, would  not  be  the  first  year  that  there  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty in  the  schools. 

Senator  Magnuson.  \^'c  would  have  to  have  a  continuing  resolution 
to  continue  the  continuin^^  resolution. 

[General  laughter.] 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  the  first  time  that  ever  happened  around 
here  witli  me. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No  real  need  of  that.  We  can  simply  pass 
the  educational  revenue  sharing  bill  and  the  whole  thing  would  be 
complete. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  have  got  to  admit  it  may  be  unrealistic  to  think 
it  is  going  to  be  finished  by  July  1. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  Senator,  I  am  not  going  to  admit  that. 
I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  that  the  battle  should  be 
given  up  now.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  States  should  try,  since  revenue 
sharing  involves  getting  rid  of  32  very  narrow,  outmoded  programs 
which  require  the  States  to  waste  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  and 
manpower  in  qualifying  for  them.  The  advantage  of  this  program  is 
that  a  single  formula  check  would  come  out  automatically  without  ap- 
plication, without  the  States  being  forced  into  the  need  to  raise  match- 
ing funds.  These  are  very  real  advantages,  and  we  should  not  lose  them 
easily  by  sayiTig  it  is  too  late,  and  giving  up.  We  believe  that  this  is  a 
much  better  way  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  in  funding 
education  at  tlie  local  level,  and  the  dollar  totals  are  about  the  same. 
We  just  think  that  we  should  not  simply  renew  a  series  of  old  programs 
because  the  time  is  getting  shoit.  We  think  that  these  old  programs  have 
long  sinco  fulfilled  their  needs  in  many  cases,  or  in  many  cases  were 
much  too  nari'ow  for  any  of  the  school  systems  really  to  benefit;  and 
that  they  did  have  the  effect  of  trying  to  turn  the  Congress  into  a 
national  sdiool  board  in  trying  to  provide  for  each  separate  need  by 
adding  another  category  every  time  someone  came  along  with  an 
attractive  sounding  pro])OHal. 

Tf  you  just  lump  the  money  together,  send  it  out  in  a  cluck,  the 
States  can  ('om])ute  how  much  they  are  going  to  get  and  so  can  the 
school  districts.  They  do  not  have  to  waste  manpower  ai:)plying  for  it. 
They  do  no^  have  t(/  wait  around  foi*  us  to  tui-n  it  down  or  suggest 
revisions  or  in  some  cases  not  fund  it  at  all. 

So  we  do  not  feel,  and  the  President  does  not  feel,  that  we  should 
giv('  up  lightly  on  this  program,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  late,  T  should 
think,  should  simply  give  added  impetus  to  the  need  to  pass  it. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  Perhaps  you  .u'C  being  unrealistic,  ^Ir.  Secretary, 
if  you  think  that  things  are  moving  right  along  in  this  Congress. 
There  are  additional  ])roblenis  that  have  been  brought  to  light  re- 
cently. Tn  addition,  there  are  other  programs  that  are  going  to  occupy 
a  substantial  amount  of  Senate  time.  The  Cambodian  issue  is  a  case 
in  point. 

Senator  Magnt'son.  They  are  over  there  voting  on  it  now,  over  there 
discussing  it  now,  defense. 
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Senator  Stevt.xs.  It  is  unrralistic  to  V)rlirYr  that  t])o  authorization 
bill  will  bo  passed  in  time  for  iis  to  liandle  it  with  the  ap])ropriations 
bill,  and  if  ^v^  had  set  the  <roal  to  start  it  in  fiscal  1075  and  passed 
the  le^rislation  in  a  calm  period  after  thesp  havr  been  extended  for  1 
year,  I  think  we  could  achieve  the  <roals  seek. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Do  you  not  think  we  will  he  rifrht  hack  where  we 
are,  next  year  at  this  time  ? 

Secretary  Wkixbkrokr.  That  is  my  concein,  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
it  this  yean  that  it  will  simply  <ro  on  from  year  to  yeai'  because  every- 
one will  always  say  there  is'  not  time  to  consider  anythino;  as  new 
as  this. 

And  T  vhink  that  we  would  absolutely  ^Gfuarantee  the  defeat  of  this 
proposal  if  we  simply  say  that  we  cannot  <2:et  it  passed  before  July  1. 

Senator  Magxusox.  But  you  are  faced  with  the  reality  here  of  

Secretary  WKixnKRGKii.  Well ,  we  have  7  M'ceks  here. 

Senator '  Maonusox.  I  know  youi'  adherence  to  this  education 
revenue  sharinfr,  and  1  am  not  sug<xestin^  that  I  would  not  vote  for 
the  bill.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  have  to  take  a  close  look  av  it,  but 
what  I  am  worried  about  in  the  meantime,  is  all  these  other  thin^. 
You  either  have  to  come  back  and  ask  for  tlnnn,  or  have  to  put 
them  in  subject  to  the  passa^ire  of  the  educational  revenue  sharin^r. 

Secretary  Wp:txrkrgi:k.  We  have  almost  7  weeks,  and  T  do  not  think 
that  is  imrealistic. 

Senator  Magxusox,  I  think  you  are  Alice  in  Wonderland  if  you 
think  that. 

Secretary  Wp^ixrergkr.  We  have  had  tw^o  heariiigs  on  the  subject 
in  both  Houses,  and  we  just  do  not  believe— — 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  if  they  do,  tluMi  our  problem  is  simple 
over  here. 

Secretary  Wkixrerger.  That  ir  right,  yes. 

Senator  Magxusox.  WdU  I  am  worried  about  needing  another  con- 
tinuinrr  resolution  for  some  of  these  programs  because  it  is  not  the 
administration's  intention  to  cut  out  these  programs.  They  are  merely 
trying  to  shift  the  prograniS  from  one,  from  a  Federal  apjiropriation 
to  a  flat  aj^projiriation  for  revenue  sharing  in  wliic)i  thej'  can  tlieii 
decide  what  they  want  to  do. 

Secretary  Wkixrkrc.kr.  It  is  onr  intention  to  end  the  32  programs 
that  would  be  folded  into  this  educational  revenue  sharing.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  say  the  States  should  not  have  any  funds.  We  M-ant 
to  give  them  the  funds  with  greater  flexibility,  and  with  a  mucli 
greater  net  value,  ]\lr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magxusox.  I  understand  the  argument  for  revenue  shar- 
ing. Now  let's  take  $475  million  for  vocational  education.  You  have 
got  zero.  Now,  no  one,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to  cut  vocational 
education  out. 

Secretary  Wkixberger.  We  certainly  do  not.  We  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant and  necessary. 

Senator  Magxusox.  And  impacted  aid  for  "A"  child^^en.  You  do  not 
want  to  cut  that  out.  There  would  be  an  argument  about  the  "BV", 
and  

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  have  not  requested  that. 
Senator  Magnuson,  In  the  title  I  program,  you  do  not  want  to  shut 
thatoF  ^  msure» 
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Secretary  Weinberger.  We  certainly  want  education  for  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  to  continue.  With  respect  to  the  impacted  aid,  again 
we  think  tliat  it  is  

Senator  Magxuson.  Or  the  school  lunch.  You  >7ould  not  get  that  cut 
out  of  the  Congress.  I  tell  you  that. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No  one  is  suggesting  that. 

Mr.  Carowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink  you  touclied  on  a  very  good 
idea  awhile  ago.  You  could  appropriate  the  $2,771  million  that  is  avail- 
able in  the  contingent  fund  for  the  enactment  of  the  Better  Schools 
Act,  uud  that  would  give  the  schools  ample  forecasts.  They  would 
know  what  was  coming,  what  was  expected. 

Senator  Magnuson,  But  you  want  to  reverse  it.  We  want  to  put  the 
money  in  subject  to  the  enactment,  a;id  you  want  to  reverse  j  . 

Mr.  Cardwell.  No,  no.  I  said  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea. 

Secretai'y  Weinberger.  Put  it  in  subject  to  the  enactment  of  this 
bill 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  have  to.  We  cannot  let  this  be  zero. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  arc  not  requesting  that  it  be  zero,  sir, 
but  we  are  requesting  that  the  32  narrow  program.s  be  phased  out  and 
be  ended  by  the  substitution  of  this  one. 
^    Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  under  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  you  w'll 
have  tnese  programs  going. 

Now,  say  that  that  is  finally  done.  I  am  sure  that  we  would  suggest 
in  the  bill  that  the  minute  this  becomes  law,  then  you  would  have  the 
authority  to  shift  these  programs. 

Senator  Stevenj  .  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Wc  would  give  you  that  authority.  I  co  not 
see  how  we  could  pass  the  education  revenue  sliaring  without  doing 
that,  but  in  the  meantime,  if  it  is  6  months  or  8  months,  I  would  not 
want  to  just  let  it  go,  as  you  suggested.  But  if  and  when  revenue  shar- 
ing is  passed,  you  would  have  sufficient  time  to  do  what  you  are  sug- 
gesting and  have  the  authority  to  do  it. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Welh  Senator,  Mr.  Cardwell  has  made  the 
point  that  if  these  programs  are  not  folded  into  a  special  revenue 
sharing  pro;: ram  as  requested  by  the  administration,  I  would  foresee 
tliat  we  wOliM  just  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  a  continuation  of  those 
82  programs  which  we  do  not  feel  should  be  funded  as  separate  cate- 
gorical programs. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  that  probaby  will  be  what  happens  with 
the  Legislative  Committee,  if  they  have  not  resolved  the  educational 
revenue  sharing.  They  just  ran  a  simple  extension  of  the  programs  that 
are  involved  here.  That  is  what  I  think  they  would  do. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  we  believe  that  is  not  the  right  way  to 
go,  and  that  is  not,  as  I  say,  in  our  budget  request  before  you  this 
morning.  Wc  have  the  requested  amount  for  the  educational  revenue 
sharing  program. 

impacted  area  aid 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  now  another  problem  we  will  have  when 
we  get  to  the  floor  is  that,  even  if  you  had  revenue  sharing,  or  even 
under  the  present  budget,  which  is  zero,  you  are  changing  the  formula 
on  impacted  aid. 
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Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  requesting  that  the  

Senator  Magnuson.  Tell  us  how  you  are  changing  it. 

Mr.  Cahdwell.  We  are  proposing,  in  a  way  

Senator  IVIagnuson.  In  a  way  ?  Oh,  brother. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  are  proposing,  first,  that  the  Congress  allow  the 
so-called  B  authority  to  expire,  which  it  does  automatically  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  that  is  a  big  change. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  it  not  be  renewed.  That  is  in  effect  

Senator  Magnuson.  But  you  are  changing  the  program  on  the 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  propose  to  fund  the  

Senator  IvIagnuson.  What  is  the  amount  ?  What  is  the  amount  that 
you  gave  me  the  other  day,  54  percent? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Fifty-four  percent  for  the  balance  of  fiscal 
1973,  and  then  we  are  asking  that  it  not  be  continued  at  all  in  1974. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  the  balance  of  1973,  add  68  percent. 

Mr.  Miller.  Sixty-eight  is  right.  That  was  just  put  in  the  House 
second  supplemental. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  you  are  making  a  14-percent  change  in  the 
^'B"  students,  no  matter  what  happens  here,  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  about  5  or  6  percent.  "B's"  were  only  73  percent 
last  year. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  your  proposal  is  zero  for  1974  there,  is  it 
not?  \ 

Secretary  Weinberger.  For  1974  in  the  "B"  category  we  are  pro- 
posing zero. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  meant  for  1973,  you  are  changing  the  formula. 
In  1974,  you' ve  got  a  zero. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Tliat  is  right.  Because  we  think  there  is  no 
logical  basis  for  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  with  the  second  supplemental,  you  will  be 
changing  it  from  54  to  68  percent '? 

Mr.  Carowell.  That's  in  the  House  bill.  It's  under  consideration. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  see.  It's  in  the  House  bill. 

Now,  this  is  one  problem  we  have  up  on  the  floor,  and  it's  a  pretty 
serious  one.  Some  of  the  problem  is  in  the  "B"  category.  There  prob- 
ably should  be  a  legislative  overhaul  of  this  whole  business  of  im- 
pacted aid. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  are  really  asking  for  that.  Senator,  par- 
ticularly the  aid. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  know^,  and  they  haven't  touched  it. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  There  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  recommendations 
to  this  effect  to  the  executive  branch  going  l3ack  to  the  early  1950's. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we'll  have  to  get  at  that  when  we  get 
going.  I  think  I  understand  what  this  means. 

emergency  school  aid 

Now,  emergency  school  aid  ? 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir. 

We  propose  in  our  budget  that  we  provide  the  second  year  of  fund- 
ing under  this  program,  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  last  sum- 
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men  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  help  school  districts  overcome 
the  problems  of  desegregation  while  maintaining  educational  quality. 

Most  of  the  funds  are  distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  minority  group  children.  We  are  requesting  $271  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose,  the  same  as  the  1973  appropriation.  Our  experi- 
ence with  the  earlier,  much  more  limited,  emergency  school  aid  pro- 
gram indicated  that  these  extra  funds  can  really  help  make  desegrega- 
tion laws  less  disruptive.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  new  program  will 
help  the  many  school  districts  under  actual  or  potential  court  orders 
develop  successful  solutions  to  their  desegregation  problems. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  in  that  ? 

Secretary  Weixberger.  We're  asking  for  $271  million. 

Senator  Magnuson-  We  put  in  for  a  crash  program  on  this,  did 
we  not? 

Mr.  MiLi.ER.  For  2  years. 

Senator  Magnuson.  For  2  years,  how  much  did  we  put?  Five  hun- 
dred million  dollai-s? 

Mr.  Miller.  $75  million  each  year — ^$72  million,  I  think. 

Senator  Magnuson-  And  how  would  that  affect  that  program? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  This  would  expand  the  amount  that  would 
be  available  for  this. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  will  continue  with  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Until  it  absorbs  that  program^  and  in  fact,  all  of 
those  projects  if  they  are  to  continue  w^ill  have  to  compete  for  the 
money  in  this  program.  They  are  not  automatically  continued. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  think  the  administration  asked  for  $1 
billion  at  one  time,  didn't  they  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir,  over  a  period  of  time. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  we  put  some  in  a  supplement-  J,  didn't  we? 
Secretary  Weinberger.  A  small  amount. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  you've  gone  from  $71  million  to  $271  million 
to  continue. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes, 
Senator  Magnuson.  All  right. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  All  right,  sir. 

EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

The  efforts  to  improve  the  educational  system.  The  role  of  the 
Department's  education  programs,  apart  from  the  job  of  'nsuring  that 
students  have  genuine  higher  education  opportunities  and  broad  assist- 
ance in  elementary  and  secondary  education,  has  become  very  muddled 
ovei  the  years.  Many  specialized  education  assistance  programs  nar- 
rowly targeted  on  individual  educational  problems  have  been  created, 
but  in  an  uncoordinated  fashion. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  a  process  of  trying  to  design  a  consistant 
role  for  the  education  division  as  a  catalyst  for  change  in  the  education 
system.  The  education  amendments  of  1972  took  significant  steps  to 
clarify  the  situation.  The  National  Institute  of  Education  was  estab- 
lished and  given  the  charge  of  bringing  new  quality  and  relevance. 

The  Institute  has  now  started  its  operations,  and  many  programs 
formerly  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  have  'been  trans- 
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ferred  to  it.  The  budget  for  1974  will  provide  $162  million  for  the 
Institute,  of  which  $25  million  will  be  available  for  new  research  and 
development  projects. 

Last  year's  education  amendments  also  authorized  the  f^mds  for  the 
improvement  of  postsecondary  education.  Although  this  program  is 
still  in  the  planning  stages,  it  shows  great  promise  for  increasing  the 
effectiveness  and  diversity  of  postsecondary  education.  We  are  request- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $15  million  for  the  fund  in  1974,  which  is  $5 
million  more  than  was  appropriated  in  1970. 

Senator  Magxuson.  Wait  a  minute.  What  do  you  mean  by  postsec- 
ondary education  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger,  After  high  school. 

Senator 'Magxusox.  After  high  school,  wouldn't  that  be  in  higher 
education  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  it  would  be,  and  this  is  a  fund  for  im- 
provement of  it. 

Budget  requests  for  the  Office  of  Education  programs,  which  fall 
into  the  area  of  innovation  and  capacity  buildiii*,^,  reflect  the  results 
of  a  program-by-program  assessment  to  determine  which  activities 
are  useful,  which  fulfill  their  objectives  or  are  proven  to  be  basically 
unproductive.  Many  are  recommended  for  a  phaseout  or  outright 
elimination.  Those  that  remain  must  clearly  demonstrate  both  effec- 
tiveness and  relevance  to  national  polic}^  goals, 

A  review  of  education  project  grant  progijams  indicates  that  many 
of  these  are  producing  useful  I'esults  or  hold  out  a  reasonable  promise 
of  success.  These  efforts  have  been  maintained,  and  in  some  instances, 
expanded. 

Typical  of  these  is  a  program  to  upgrade  the  so-called  developing 
institutions,  primarily  small  colleges  serving  a  significant  number 
of  minority  students.  The  1973  budget  contained  an  increase  of  $48 
million  to  fund  a  special  effort  to  aid  a  selected  number  of  these  in- 
stitutions become  fully  developed  and  self-sufficient.  We  are  main- 
taining this  initiative  in  1974. 

Our  objective  is  to  get  these  institutions  on  their  f^et  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  are  not  proposing  any  kind  of  long-term  Federal 
subsidy. 

Senator  Magnusox.  Now,  Friday,  we  had  a  preliminary  markup 
on  the  second  supplemental  in  which  the  administration  asked  for 
$100  million.  The  House  cut  it  to  $75  million,  and  we  restored  it  to 
$100  million.  So  obviously,  you're  going  to  have  to  add  about,  I  would 
say,  $80-$85  million  to  this  amount. 

If  we  split  with  the  House  

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  I  see. 

Senator  Magxusox,  If  we  can  sustain  $100  million,  we  will.  But  that 
will  be  added  to  this  amount  you're  asking  for. 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  The  Secretary's  statement  is  inclusive  of  the  sup- 
plemental request  in  1973,  so  the  1974  amount  would  be  the  same. 

Senator  MAONUfiox.  This  will  be  $100  million  for  1973.  Obviously 
you  can't  spend  it  all  right  in  the  next  6  weeks,  but  you  can  do  some 
commiting.  •  .  / 

Mr.  Milter.  I  believe  the  House  had  language  in  it,  and  I  believe 
you  confirmed  it  making  the  money  available  until  December  31. 
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Senator  Magnusox.  Oh,  that's  right  because  of  the  time  element. 
We  extended  it  to  December  31. 
All  right.  . 
Secretary  Wkinberger.  All  right,  sir. 

CAREER  EDUCATION 

We're  also  requesting  $14  million  in  new  funds  to  test  career  edu- 
cation tecliniques  and  models  designed  through  earlier  research  efforts 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  Models  are  alternate  ways  of  introducing 
the  dimension  of  career  education  at  various  stages  in  the  educational 
process.  * 

Our  objective  is  to  demonstrate  effective  wayj  of  doing  this  in  all 
aspects  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  liigher  education,  but  mainly 
in  those  programs  labeled  vocational  education.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  intention  to  enter  into  any  long  term  operational  commitment  in 
career  education ;  rather  we  will  encourage  school  districts,  colleges 
and  universities  to  incorporate  validated  approaches  into  their  on- 
going operations. 

RIGHT-TO-READ 

We  are  also  planning  to  maintain  the  right-to- read  and  the  bilingual 
education  programs.  The  $12  million  requested  for  right-to-read  is 
requested  to  be  used  as  leverage  to  influence  the  use  of  much  larger 
sums  for  reading  instruction  and  other  State,  local,  as  well  as  Federal, 
educational  programs. 

It  is  only  by  making  these  efforts  more  productive  that  we  can  hope 
to  achieve  our  goal  of  virtually  eliminating  illiteracy  by  1980. 

LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you're  doing  pretty  well  in  that  program, 
but  you've  pretty  skimpy  about  libraries.  You  are  teaching  Johnny  to 
read,  but  you're  not  giving  him  anything  to  read. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  j&eixator,  the  Federal  library,  subsidy 
accoants  for  something  less  than  7  percent  of  the  library  funds  avail- 
able for  public  schools  in  the  country. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  the  librarians  will  be  in  here  in  droves  to 
testify  when  you  get  through  here. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  They  may  well  be ;  almost  anybody  whose 
program  is  affected  has  reacted  similarly  . 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we'll  have  to  go  into  that  when  we  get  to 
that  because  library  resources  are  zero. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  that  comes  up  next  in  the  program 
terminations. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  the  vetoed  bill,  we  had  $247  million.  The 
revised  request  is  $124  million,  and  the  operating  level  for  1973  is 
$124  million,  and  the  1974:  request  is  zero  for  the  library  resources. 
That's  a  big  item. 

Instructional  equipment,  minor  remodeling — that  is  the  audiovisual 
equipment,  isn't  it  ?  You  even  have  cut  that  down  to  $2  million,  and  we 
had  $50  million  last  jrear  in  the  vetoed  bill. 
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All  right. 

Secretary  Weinbekger.  Well,  yoirve  covered  some  of  these  program 
terminations. 

BILINGtTAL  EDUCATION 

Senator  Magnusox.  How  much  have  you  requested  for  bilingual 
education  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  In  bilingual  we  have  got  $164  million — wait 
a  minute. 

No.  I  am  sorry ;  I  am  in  the  wrong  column.  It  is  $35  million.  $164,000 
is  the  cost  per  project  that  we  would  have.  We  would  have  143,000 
pupils  served  in  bilingual  education,  as  compared  to  111,000  last  year. 
We  believe  it  has  been  successful  in  showing  how  non-English-speak- 
ing^ students  can  be  integrated  into  regular  classrooms  without  inter- 
fering with  their  own  ethnic  heritage. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  there  you  will  find  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  upped  it  to  $60  million  in  the  vetoed  bill,  almost  doubled  it, 
and  you  are  asking  for  the  same  $35  million  which  you  had  in  1972, 
is  that  not  correct  ? 

Secretary  Weiotergbr.  Yes,  yes,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnusox.  The  vetoed  bill  was  $60  milUon. 

Do  you  want  to  put  in  the  record  why  you  are  cutting  that  down  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  we  believe  the  amount  that  has  been 
requested.  Senator,  is  sufficient. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  but  the  Hou?5e  and  the  Senate  thoroughly 
disagree  with  that.  That  was  practically  unanimous,  that  $60  million, 
even  in  conference  They  disagreed;  they  thought  tliat  there  should 
be 'more  in  this  program  and  I  do  not  know,  I  must  admit  that  we  have 
been,  Mr.  Secretary,  making  some  progress   . 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think  we  have  been. 
Senator  Magnuson.  [continuing]  but  not  enough. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Our  revised  request  is  $35  million  as  opposed 
to  the  $60  million,  and  we  are  requesting  $35  million  again  for  1974. 
I  would  say  that  overall  this  is,  again,  one  of  those  programs  where  we 
have  simply  felt  that  there  had  to  be  some  reductions  made  in  the 
totals  appropriated,  if  we  were  to  stay  within  the  total  ceilings  for 
the  budget  that  seemed  appropriate  in  view  of  fiscal  policy  and 
revenues. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  would  not  say  this  can  be  characterized  by  a  reduc- 
tion, there  has  been  a  reduction  

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you  suggested  $35  niillion  for  a  long  time, 
and  you  started  out  with  $10  million,  we  upped  that  to  $15  million. 
Then  you  stuck  with  us  on  $35  million  and  then  last  year  we  upped 
it  to  $60  million  and  then  you  are  back  now  to  $35  million. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Well,  I  guess  the  last  thing  I  wanted  was  to  start  a 
debate  on  what  has  been  appropriated  this  year.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
$60  million  is  not  a  level  that  we  could  operate  under  even  if  we  wanted 
to.  That  is  not  the  level  that  any  resolution  woiild  recognize, 

Senator  Magnuson.  When  you  talk  about  bilingual  education  you 
are  talking  about  a  basic  problem.  You  are  helping  children  who  do  not 
know  how  to  read  or  even  speak  general  American  English. 
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Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  we  do  think  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  amount  that  can  be  profitably  spent  in  a  given  year  on  this. 

Senator  Magntison*  Yes,  there  are  limits.  Because  of  the  availability 
of  special  teaching,  it  is  pretty  limited. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  do  have  a  better  plan  for  the  allocation 
of  the  funds,  because,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  we  would  be  able 
to  serve  143,000  people  as  opposed  to  111,000  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
We  would  have  about  the  same  number  of  projects,  but  we  would  spend 
a  little  less  per  pupil  and  therefore  are  able  to  serve  a  great  many  more 
people. 

Mr.  Cakdwell.  It  would  be  money  imder  that  plan  to  finance  about 
$10.5  million  of  new  projects,  new  first-time  projects  within  the  $35 
million. 

Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  .you  two  and  I  and  the  rest  have  listened 
for  a  long  time.  It  always  startles  me  that  there  are  still  about  41/^ 
million  people,  kids,  that  need  bilingual  education  help,  and  we  are 
only  talking  about  reaching  160,000  of  these.  Now  that  is  not  getting 
the  job  done.  I  never  realized  that  there  were  that  many  kids  that 
needed  this  help  until  about  3  years  ago. 

Senator  Stevens.  This  is  a  national  problem,  because  what  we  are 
really  saying  is  they  could  have  the  education  in  their  own  prirnary 
language  and  probably  succeed,  but  they  would  not  be  able  to  assimilate 
into  the  total  national  scene. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Ail  I  can  say  is  that  $35  million  is  not  an 
inconsiderable  sum,  and  that  we  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal  with  it. 
It  is  the  amount  that  has  been  spent  in  previous  years;  we  have  never 
spent  $60  million,  and  I  think  that  an  automatic  assumption  that  by 
increasing  it  from  $35  million  to  $60  million  you  get  a  much  better 
program  is  not  quite  right. 

Senator  Maqnxtson.  I  think  you  could  have  spent  it  some  way, 
somehow. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  I  am  sure  you  could  spend  it  somehow. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  not  criticizing  what  the  Department  has 
been  doing  with  the  money  they  have  been  using;  I  do  not  criticize  it 
at  all ;  but  when  you  are  talking  about  4  or  4%  million  kids,  and  we 
are  only  reaching,  in  this  program,  160,000,  we  are  not  meeting  the 
need,  I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  taking  credit;  nor  are  you 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  $10  million  more  in  the  budget  for 
bilingual  education  earmarked  into  the  emergency  school  proposal  that 
was  proposed  both  in  1973  and  1974. 

Senator  Magnuson.  To  get  money  off  of  the  emergency  school  pro- 
posal is  like  pulling  teeth  out  of  a  hat. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  accomplishes  the  same  purpose;  it  raises  the  effec- 
tive level  to  about  $45  million,  but  you. really  can  come  back  to  the 
question  about  Federal  role  versus  the  local  role.  Senator  Stevens  says 
it  is  a  national  problem,  but  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether  the  Fed- 
eral GoT^emment  sliould  finance  100  percent  of  that. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  hear  about  these  programs  from  our 
colleagues  from  areas  like  southern  Calii'ornia,  where  they  have  a 
large  Spanish-speaking  population.  Joe  Montoya,  a  member  of  this 
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committee,  has  firsthand  experience  with  th\'>  in  his  State  of  New 
Mexico.  The  programs  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  do  not  even  begin 
to  meet  the  need.  Look  at  New  York  with  its  larjre  Puerto  Rican  pop- 
ulation— <^he  public  schools  cannot  seem  to  liandle  tb?  problem — they 
never  reacli  these  kids  and  then  tliere  is  a  liuf^e  dropout  rate.  And  the 
("ost  of  ea'^h  dropout  is  far  higher  in  the  long  run  than  paying  for 
bilingual  education  which  could  help  these  young  people  so  that  they 
<'onld  grad'^ate  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  don't  criticize  what  the  administration  has  been  doing  with  the 
money  they  have  had.  I  understand  that  it  is  not  easy  to  train  or  get 
bilingual  education.  The  pay  in  some  districts,  particularly  the  poorer 
districts,  is  not  very  good. 

Well,  all  right,  we  M-ill  take  a  look  at  it.  Rut  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
this  committee  is  pretty  sympathetic  to  those  Senators  that  have  this 
serious  ])roblem  in  their  areas. 

FOIJ.OW  THROUGH 

Secretary  Weinreroer.  In  the  other  program  terminations,  we  have 
requested  tliat  they  be  ended  because  they  have  either  accomplished 
what  they  set  out  to  do  or  show  little  promise  o^  producing  useful 
results.  Follow  Througii  was  begun  as  an  experirni^nt  to  test  various 
methods  of  compensatory  education  to  consolidate  the  gains  which 
disadvantaged  children  acquired  In  Head  Si  i-i  projects.  The  period 
of  Follow  Through  is  defined  as  kindevgarte>^  ihrougli  ^he  third  grade. 
The  funding  available  through  197:^  has  been  able  to  support  five 
groups  of  Follow  Through  stiidents;  we  do  not  intend  tv>  start  a  new 
one. 

Senator  Maonuson.  No  new  one ;  no  new  Follow  Through  at  all  ? 
Secretary  Weinb^crcer.  Well,  we  will  increase  Head  Start. 
Senator  Magnuson.  I  was  going  to  ask  vou,  what  is  the  status  of 
Head  Start? 

head  start 

Secretary  WEiNBERorR.  Head  Start  is  alive  and  well,  and  we  have 
asked  for  more  money. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Good.  Put  in  the  record  how  much  we  are  go- 
ing to  spend  on  Head  Start. 

Secretarv  Weinberger.  All  right.  Here  we  are,  it  from  $393  mil- 
lion to  $407  milliom 

FOREIGX  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

Federal  ^  .  .ig  for  foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  is 
being  withdrawn,  because  in  15  ye^^rs  ^f  this  program's  existence,  a 
significant  capacity  for  teaching  non-Western  language  and  culture 
has  been  established  in  the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities.  THz 
program  has  supported  more  than  100  foreign  area  study  centers  and 
has  trained  more  than  5,000  specialists  in  non-Western  studies.  These 
programs  'xc.ve  developed  to  the  point  where  Federal  funding  repre- 
sents less  th.m  10  percent  of  their  annual  budgets,  and  it  is  our  opinion 
^hat  these  efforts  are  now  strong  enough  to  make  it  on  their  own. 
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We  are  recommending  the  termination  of  the  university  community 
services  

Senator  Maonuson.  Now,  on  the  foreign  language  training,  how 
much  will  be  cut  out  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  $15.3  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  $15,3  million?  And  you  are  recommending  that 
that  be  cut  out  entirely  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  $14  million  of  it  will  be  cut  out;  we  would  maintain 
$1.3  million  of  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right.  You  are  recommending  termination 
of  community  services* 

UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  and  environmental  education,  and  nu- 
trition and  health  projects,  because  they  have  produced  little  in  the 
way  of  useful  results  and  show  no  sign  of  doing  a  better  job  in  the 
future.  I  believe  that  they  are  not  so  much  mismanaged  as  faulty  in 
concept. 

The  university  community  services  program  from  its  inception  has 
never  had  a  clear  definition  of  its  goals  and  objectives.  It  spreads  an 
amount  of  money  thinly  over  many  colleges  for  the  vague  purpose  of 
getting  schools  more  involved  Avith  the  communities  around  them.  This 
has  led  to  many  meetings  and  discussion  groups,  but  has  produced  littJe 
in  the  way  of  improved  universities  or  communities.  Similarly,  en- 
vironmental education  

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  might  agree  with  you.  There  was  a  Jot 
of  political  controversy  on  this.  Many  felt  it  should  not  have  been 
started.  And,  as  you  say,  quite  a  small  amount  is  spread  out  pi^etty 
thinly.  Peoi>le  paying  taxes  sort  of  resented  the  universities  getting 
into  this  activity  with  their  taxpayers'  money.  They  felt  it  was  possi- 
ble to  go  out  individually  and  speak  and  have  meetings  without  a 
special  program.  There  were  a  lot  of  political  problems  in  every  place 
tnev  started  one. 

secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  that  is  the  sort  of  experience  that  we 
found. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  KDUCATIOX,  NUTRITION,  AND  HEALTH 

Similarly,  evironmental  education  and  nutrition  and  health  have 
resulted  in  scattered  efforts  which,  while  they  may  have  been  worth- 
while in  themselves — such  as  encouraging  high  school  students  to  set 
up  a  recycling  center — they  have  had  no  lasting  effect  on  schooV  cur- 
riculum or  educational  practice. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Now,  social  services,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  committee  is 
pretty  thoroughly  familiar  with  that.  As  you  laiowj  you  have  put  a 
$2.5  billion  limitation  on  that,  and  for  that  reason  the  budget  request 
is  for  whatever  the  amount  that  the  States  will  re<3uest  up  to  that 
$2,5  billion  limitation.  We  have  put  in  new  changes  in  the  regula-. 
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tions  as  we  were  directed  by  the  Congress  to  do.  If  there  are  any 
questions  on  those,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  and  answer  them ;  but  from 
a  budgetary  appropriations  point  of  view,  there  is  little  wc  can  do 
with  them. 

Senator  Maoxusox.  Now,  the  law  has  not  been  repealed,  has  it? 

Secretary  Weinbrroer.  Yes.  The  law  was  to  the  effect  that,  first  of 
all,  there  should  be  a  limit  of  $2.5  billion ;  second,  that  we  should  draw 
some  

Senator  Magxuson.  No,  no,  no.  I  mean  the  basic  law. 
Mr.  Cardwell.  The  basic  law  is  still  in  effect. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magnusox.  That  is  in  effect,  and  we,  in  effect,  cut  down  the 
amount. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  That  is  correct,  but  you  told  us  

Senator  Magxusox.  The  formula  under  the  basic  law  still  exists 
within  that  amount. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  limitation  is  the  amendment  to  the  basic  law ; 
the  basic  law  has  been  amended  to  fix  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  appropriated  and  applied  to  title  IV. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  There  is  a  national  ceiling  and  50  State 
ceilings,  and  you  have  indicated  

Senator  Magxusox.  They  have  cooperated. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Was  it  not  just  for  1973  ? 

Secretary  Weixberger.  No,  for  fiscal  1974  also. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  in  the  basic  law  and  will  remain  there  unless 
the  law  is  changed. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  The  basic  law  now  has  a  ceiling  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion and  no  more. 


TOTAL  STATE  EXPEXDITURES  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Senator  Stevexs.  Could  we  have  a  chart  to  show  what  the  States 
did,  how  much  they  requested  compared  with  what  they  requested 
in  fiscal  1972, 1973. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  It  was  really  ballooning  then.  We  will  get 
that  for  you ;  we  have  it,  it  will  not  be  any  trouble. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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INCREASE  IN  IL\TES 

Secretary  Wkinbergkr.  There  were  some — I  think  Maryland — that 
^yent  from  something  like  $2  million  to  $261  million  overnight,  prac- 
tically. But  we  have  the  whole  chart,  so  we  will  be  glad  to  

Senator  Stevknk,  Also,  Indiana  did  not  request  any.  Did  they  in- 
crease their  request  now  that  they  have  

Secretary  Weinbergkr.  Well,  over  the  summer  and  the  fall  of 
calendar  1972,  the  requests  were  going  up  at  a  tremendous  rate.  It 
would  have  been  around  $6  billion  for  1974  if  the  Congress  had  not 
put  a  ceiling  on  it. 

Mr.  (L\RinvELL.  I  think  there  are  about  20  States  that  still  are  not 
spending  up  to  the  amount  that  they  could  obtain  by  way  of  Federal 
matching  within  the  ceiling. 

Senator  Stevens.  The  great  problem  of  this  program  is  the  same 
problem  about  the  revenue  sharing.  The  administration's  request  did 
not  have  a  purr  per  capita  formula  jn  it;  by  the  time  it  got  to  the 
House,  my  memory  is  they  tacked  the  per  capita  concept  on  to  this 
one,  too,  and  we  find  tliat  the  small  Siates  do  not  even  get  enough 
money  to  maintain  the  administrative  side  of  their  program. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Each  State  now  has  a  ceiling,  and  

Senator  STE^^•:Ns.  Based  on  the  per  capita  concept. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  historically,  it  largely  is  population. 
The  Alaska  ceiling  is  $3.9  million. 

Senator  ]\lAONrsoN.  Who  set  the  ceiling? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  Congress. 

Senator  Stevens.  Congress  did.  We  set  the  level  at  about  $19  million 
and  we  got  put  back  to  $3.9  million  because  the  House  insisted  on  that 
per  capita  concept.  This  is  going  to  happen  to  your  revenue  sharing 
proposal,  too,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  have  a  very 
tough  time  over  here  if  they  keep  it  up  in  the  House. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  the  education  special  x-evenue  sharing 
has  a  formuhv  based  on  needs,  educational  requirementSs  and  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  has  more  than  population  built  intr?  it. 

Senator  Sit.vens,  I  understand  that  is  the  administration's  request, 
but  that  is  not  the  plan  emerging  from  the  House. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  we  have  irade  no  request  to  change 
the  formula  in  the  general  revenue  sharing  bill ;  I  do  not  know  what 
the  House  is  going  to  do  to  it. 

But  in  any  event,  we  did  suggest  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  tighten- 
ing, and  the  insurance  that  the  social  services  func's,  under  the  new 
program,  would  go  to  people  most  in  need  within  txiese  ceilings. 

Senator  Stevens,  Well,  I  requested  last  year  that  you  be  given  the 
discretion  to  allocate  the  money  that  is  not  requested  by  the  States 
under  their  individual  ceilings  to  other  States  that  might  have  grealor 
ueeds,  still  totaling  below^  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling.  I  am  going  to  uj 
that  again  this  year. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  was  not  enacted,  though. 

Senator  STE^^=:NS.  I  think  it  was  not  enacted  because  your  predeces- 
sor did  not  support  it.  As  long  as  e  have  set  a  ceiling  of  $2.5  billion, 
and  appropriate  $2.5  billion,  why  can'^  the  Departmer.t  accept  the  fact 
that  some  States  do  not  want  this  aid,  while  oii  tv  States  need  it 
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vitally?  As  long  as  wo  are  within  the  $2.5  billion  limitation,  why  do 
you  not  want  the  authority  to  alloratc  it  ? 

Secretary  WKmm^ROKR.  The  ceiliufj:  is  exactly  that,  and  if  requests 
tor  qualihed  programs  under  the  new  refnilatious  come  in  at  $2  5  bil- 
lion, they  will  have  to  be  and  will  be  .funded  at  $2.5  billion.  But  at  the 
moment,  States  are  requesting  less  than  their  authorized  totals  under 
the  ceiling,  and  those  sums  that  they  request  will  be  funded.  We  do 
not  think  It  IS  necessary  to  go  out  and  force  them  to  spend  more  ihan 
they  requested. 

Senator  Stkvexs.  No,  you  misunderstand  me.  There  are  some  States 
that  need  more  than  the  ceiling.  I  think  we  can  demonstrate  that,  there 
are  12  States  that  were  lowered  by  tliat  last  years  action  by  the  House 

Secretary  Wkinhkrokk.  Fifty  States  were  lowered  in  expectation. 

Mr  Cardweli..  You  are  talking  about  the  transfer  of  unused  bal- 
ance from  the  cities? 

Senator  Stovens.  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  quarter  by  quarter  order  to 
reallocate  on  the  basis  of  the  requests  of  the  States.  If  Indiana  doesn't 
r  V-ir^^'  money  and  Washington  does,  why  can't  vou  still,  within  the 
^^2.0  billion  limitation,  exercise  the  discretion  and  recognize  the  needs 
of  Washington?  Washington,  like  Alaska,  sustains  high  uneniploy> 
ment,  and  the  demands  for  social  seryices  are  greater  than  in  some 
other  States.  Indiana,  with  a  planning  economy  that  does  not  need  a 
tremendous  amount  of  seryices  is  not  reqi-esting  its  full  amount.  T  un- 
derstand there  are  20  States  not  request'ng  their  full  amount. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  is  my  recollecti'.Ti ;  I  can  perfect  that. 

Secretary  Weinrej^oer.  We  haye  a  ti\ble  as  of  September  i<)Y2.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  current  figures  are,  hi;t  as  of  that  time,  there  are  sev- 
eral  that  were  not  requesting  tlieir  full  total,  and  Indiana  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  them. 

Senator  Stevens.  Why  is  it  you  request  only  $2  billion  when  we  au- 
thorized $2.5  billion  ? 

Secretary  WEixnEROER.  That  is  an  estimate.  It  is  like  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  We  estimate  that  is  the  aminint  based  on  what  ihe 
States  have  indicated  to  us  they  would  request. 

If  they  want  more  then  $2'.5  billion  and  if  they  can  come  in  with 
qualified  programs  unaor  the  new  regulations,  whatever  they  come  in 
with  will  be  funded  up  to  the  $2.5  billion. 

We  have  put  in  a  request  of  $2  billion  because  that  is  wliai  the  States' 
programs  indicate  at  this  point  they  will  spend. 

Senator  Maoxuron.  And  now  that  the  State  legislatures  have  met, 
most  of  them,  they  will  be  able  to  estimate  much  better  what  matching 
funds  they  have. 

Secretary  Weixberoer.  T  think  so,  but  there  is  a  new  element  in  that 
the  regulations  themselves  haye  changed  as  the  Congress  directed,  so 
thni  it  will  take  at  least  a  year  for  the  States  to  readjust  some  of  their 
social  service  programs  so  as  to  take  care  of  people  more  in  need. 

r>ri*.  Cardwell.  The  creation  of  the  ceiling  in  itself  caused  the  States 
to  go  back  -^nd  reassess  more  l  ealistically  th^ir  original  estimates.  They 
were  grossly  overstated  in  that,  first  onslaught. 

Senator  Magxusdx.  Well,  some  of  them  should  have  reassessed  it. 
In  some  cases,  you  liave  got  so  many  people  running  around  on  this 
program,  that  they  fall  all  over  tliemselves. 
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Senator  Stp:vkxs.  It  still  is  not  directed  toward  the  need  at  all: 
does  not  recognize  re^rional  differences. 

Senator  ^IaCtM^sox.  Tliere  are  some  States  that  need  it  more.  I  do 
not  think  they  fare  too  well  in  State  le<^islatiires  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Wkixrergkk.  Obviously,  there  is  not  much  State  lepsla- 
tion  needed,  because  what  they  have  

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  what  T  mean  is,  if  they  have  to  do  sonu^ 
match  in    they  have  to  have  a  payroll. 

Secretary  WKixBKnoKii.  They  have  to  have  some  matching,  and 
most  States  have  the  autliority  to  do  that,  but  in  any  event  

Senator  Magnusox.  But  some  of  then^  did  not  get  all  of  the  phoney 
they  wanted. 

Secretary  Wkixberger.  Xo,  sir. 

WELFARf:  SERVICES 

Senator  Magxusox.  AH  right,  welfare  services. 

Sec^'ct  ry  Weixherger.  This  whole  section  of  the  statement  on  social 
services  runs  through  pago  B5,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnusox.  All  "ight.  We  will  put  all  of  that  in  the  record. 
I  think  we  have  discussed  that. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  Department's  social   services  proqrams--inclading  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Special   Programs  for  the  Aqing--stimi''late 
the  provision  ot   services  to  disadvantaged  qroups,   such  ai:'  the 
poor,    the  aged,   and  the  disabled.     They  supplement  HEK  i'lcome 
support  programs  by  providing  services  which  either,  prever.t. 
welfare  dependency  or  help  people  to  leave  the  welfare  rclls. 
The  services  for  the  aged  are  designed  to  prevent  institutionali- 
zation and  restore  links  with  active  community  life.  Spending 
on  all  HEW  serial  service  programs  is  estimated  at  slightl; 
over  $4  million   in  1974. 

Welfare,  St^rviccs 

The  most  controversial  program  in  HEW  during  the  last  year  has 
been  the  program  of  Social  Service  for  current,   former,  and 
potential  public  assistance  recipients  authorized  by  Titles  IV-A 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.     While  this  program  required 
Federal  matching  paionents  of  less  than  $400  million  only  four 
years  ago,    1972  payments  reached  $1.7  billion  and,   shortly  before 
Congress  enacted  a  $2.5  billion  limitation  on  Federal  matching 
for  this  program,    it  looked  as  if  it  could  hit  $6  billion   in  1973 
ThiL-  spurt   in  Federal  outlays  resulted  primarily  from  the  States' 
ability  to  use  the  vague  definitions  in  law  and  HEW  regulations 
to  reclassify  many  on-going  State  activities  as  part  of  their 
social  services  plans,  thereby  claiming  Federal  matching  payTv.ents 
which  replaced  State  funds  formerly  spent  on  these  programs.  Un- 
doubtedly,  there  has  been  some  genuine  expansion  of  services  tc  , 
poor,   but  we  believe  that  a  very  hi«^h  percentage  of  ^he  rprcnt 
increases  ±n    'ocial  service  matchxusj  payments  has  l  mpiy  ccne  to 
refinance  prior  State  funded  act ivi ties - 

In  both  1971  and  1972,  the  Department  sought  to  limit  increases 
for  social  service  matching  payments  through  general  provisions 
in  the  HEW  Appropriation  Act.     These  efforts  were,  unfortunately, 
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ur.^-uccessf  ul .     Congress ,   however ,   did  finally  take  action 
including  a   $2.5  bill ion   i imi t at ion  on  Federal  matching  f o: 
socici  1   services  as  a  ^^^art  of  the  general  revenue  shar  j.ng  b:.  li 
e.. acted  last  sumrner. 

We  have  followed  up  on  this  Congressional  action  by  thoroughly 
revis ing  the   implementing  rer " l?tions .     We  have  received  many 
conunents  since  we  published  proposed  regulations  on  February  16, 
and  t'^e  ^"inal  regulauions--announced  on  April  26--reflGct  those 
suggestions  which  help  accomplish  our  purpose  and  comply  v.'ith  the 
legislati"'  rpandrte. 

The  purpose  of  these  new  rtiulations  is  to  specify  clearl^'  the 
el'qible  services  and  target  groups  for  which  Fed^' ai  :aatching  will 
be  available  and  to  close  off  t^.e  loopholes  which  permitted  the 
massive  r^^financing  of  State  funded  activitieF.     Tha  regulations 
seek  to  reduce  overlap  between  this  prograr.  ai,d  othei   forms  of 
assis  tance  to  the  poor .     Thus ,    social  oervir  ^  niatcliiiT  7  payments  can 
no  longer  be  used   for  subsistence,  medical  or  mental  health  care, 
rehabilitation  services,  or  for  education  programs  norrraliy  provided 
through  the  regular  school  system.     The  list  of  mandatory  services 
is  confined  to  those  explicitly  mentioned  '.n  the  Social  Security  Act, 
allowing  greater  State  flexibility  not  to  provide  services  thdt 
they  judge  to  be  inappropriate  or  unproductive. 

During  the  past  several  months  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
conf ion  concern! ng  the  impa^ c  of  <-"jr  prop     ^d  regulations-- 
ospecially  in  regard  to  their  impact  on  day  care  for  children.  The 
now  regu lations  wi 1 1  provide  an  increase  in  child  day  care  for 
working  recipieiits--f rom  317-000  child  care  years  in  1973  to  532,  000 
child  care  years  in  1974.     Moreover,   the  total  of  all  Federally 
subsidize^  day  care  under  the  Social  Security  I^ct  will  rise  to 
998,000  day  care  years  in   fiscal  1974,  compared  to  694,000  in  the 
current  year.     The  new  regulations  limit  the  provisior^  of  free  day 
care  services  to  families  with  "neomes  below  150%  of  welfare  paynent 
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Standards.     A  sliding  foe  scale  is  required  beyond  that.     N'o  Federal 
subsidies  can  be  provided  to  families  with  income  beyond  23  3%  of 
the  welfare  payment  standard,  .  We  believe  that  this  arrangement 
will  target  Federal  day  care  funds  on  those  in  greatest  need  and 
preserve  the  proper  work  incentives. 

The  budget  estimate  for  Federal  matching  pe^yments  for  social  services 
is  based  on  State  estimates  which  we  received  last  November,  This 
was  after  the  limitation  was  enacted  but,  of  course ^  well  before  c-r 
regulations  were  published.     At  this  time,  the  States  estimated 
that  they  would  claim  $2,160,000,000  of  the  authorization  for  Federal 
matching  payments.     When  we  were  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  HEW  budget  last  December,  we  made  a  preliminary  estimate  that  cur 
final  regulations  would  reduce  Federal  matching  at  least  ?160  rnillion 
below  the  State  estimates.    Thus,  the  appropriation  request  now 
pending  before  your  Committee  is  for  $2  billlion. 
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KKCJI  KATH  >X.S  ON   DAY  CviiK  FOK  i'niLORI':x 

Sofrotai'V  Wi:iniu:k(;kk.  I'lu*  next  oiw  will  hv  snocial  profrnuns  for 
the  a^iii^''  iit  the  i>()t  toiii  of  

Senator  Ma(;m'son.  Xow  wjiit  a  niiiiul(\  l^c^fore  you  leave  pa^ro 
you  say,  in  the  last  paragraph,  "tl:at  (hirin<j:  the  ])ast  several  niontlis 
tliere  has  been  a  <^reat  deal  of  confusion  eoneernin^T  the  impact  of  our 
re<2:ulations,  especially  in  re^rard  to  their  impact  on  day  care  for 
cl)i]drer." 

Secretary  WKixnEnoEn.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Explain  that  to  us. 

Secretary  Wkinbkiujkk.  Well,  we  had  proposed,  as  the  Con^rress  di- 
rected new  rejruhitions  for  day  care  cemers.  These  new  reirulation. 
establisii  elifrihility,  program  criteria,  and  the  acceptability  of  private 
funds.  The  first  draft  of  the  re^rulatlons  caused  (piite  a  considerable 
outcry  l)ecause  people  saw  that  there  wt^re  ^oin^  to  be  some  cliildren 
from  middle  and  even  upper  income  families  who  were  ]io  lon<rer  goinu 
to  eli^jrible  for  frLH\  federally  supported  day  care  s(-rvices.  The  final 
re(juhitions  were  published  April  J^O,  and  they  demonstrate  tliat  we 
will  have  a  substantial  increase  in  child  day  care  for  workinf^:  re- 
cipients, and  that  tlie  federally  supported  proo^rams  will  have  to  he 
utilized  by  working  parents  Tender  those  circumstances,  we  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  child  care  years  from  ;U7,000  this  fiscal  year  t(f 
^5 '52, 000  child  care  vears  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  total  of  all  federally  subsidized  day  care  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  increase  from  604,000  at  the  present  time  to  jusl;  under 
a  million  day  care  years.  Xew  re^xulations  limit  the  provision  of  free 
day  care  services  to  families  with  incomes  below  $1,500  of  the  welfare 
payment  standards. 

Senator  Magx^  .^ox.  What  are  tl;ose  stanaards? 

Secretary  Wkixrkrokr.  They  vary  from  State  to  State. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Incomewiss^  ? 

Secretary  Wkixrkrokr.  Yes,  They  vary  from  vStatc  to  Sta^e,  and  the 
income  then  is  Cx)mputed  on  the  })asis  of  those  welfare  payments  s^u.^d- 
ards,  so  that  in  Alaska  for  instance  a  person  with  an  income  of  ovor 
$10,000  is  still  eligible  for  federally  supported  day  care.  Ti  other 
States  it  is  much  lower  than  that,  dependin^r  on  what  the  Sta:e's  v\^l- 
fare  payi^ont  standards  happen  to  be.  We  do  have  the  slidi»i<2:  fee 
schedule  so  that  parents  who  are  a  little  above  that  eli^ribility  cj  n  still 
use  the  center  by  paying  a  small  portion  of  the  cost.  This  portion  in- 
creases with  family  income. 

But  there  was  confusion,  because  a  lot  of  people  thought  we  liad 
abolished  day  care  centers  for  cliiidron,  and  some  people  thou^rlit  we 
were  tryin^r  to  abolish  children.  But  we  eventually  got  the  final  regu- 
lations in  shape,  so  that  people  do  understand  them  and  realize  that 
the  centers  will  benefit  needy  people. 

Senator  Magxusox.  How  is  day  care  paid?  Is  it  paid  to  a  group,  or 
an  established  place,  or  can  you  have  someone  come  in  your  home? 

Secretary  Weixbkrger.  Yes,  it  can  be  run  through  the' public  school 
system,  but  it  can  be  done  in  the  other  ways  you  men^^ioned.  Senator. 
One  of  the  problems  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  had  was  that  there 
wasn't  any  supervision  over  the  donated  funds — they  were  breeding 
large  amounts  of  Federal  dollars — and  the  whole  thing  was  going  into 
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an  ;u  a.  could  not  hv  j>juuiiUH],  or  auditod,  or  report r^d  on  to  tlio 
tJixi)ayiM\\  'Vhv  /u*\v  ivgula  jons,  we  hclievi*,  oliniinatc  tlw^v  abuses, 
hilt  still  let  us  (like  privately  donated  fimds. 

Senator  Magm  son.  Just  consider  a  simple  case.  How  would  a 
nu)tluM-  with  two  small  chiKlren  ciire  for  her  eliildreu  if  she  wants  to 
work  ^  Hiev  nuiy  in  Head  Start  or  kiniler<i;arten,  hut  they  lun  e  jvAt 
sf  arted  school.  Or  if  they  are  not  of  school  age,  how  can  she  get  paid  for 
someone  eoniin|^  in  '^  How  does  that  work 

Secretary  \A  kinheuokk.  Well,  the  day  care  services  would  be  pro- 
vided throu*;h  the  public  school  system,  through  some  kind  of  local 
or  State  agencies. 

Senator  MagnT'Son.  She  would  apply  tlirough  the  public  schools^ 

Secretary  AVEiNHKroKU.  She  would  apply. 

Senator  Magxi'SOx.  \V"1  ,  suppose  they  are  not  in  i)uhlic  schools^ 

Secret'  ^-y  AVkinbekgkr.  Hierc  are  sonu^  States  in  which  the  service 
is  pr'jvicied  b/  the  school  system  or  whoever  runs  the  day  care  center. 

Senator  Magxi  sox.  P]ven  though  the  youn'i;sters  are  not  in  school, 
^h'\y  are  not  of  school  age? 

Secretary  W^axnEKGKR.  Yes,  that  is  cori-ect.  These  are  below  school- 
age  children  for  the  most  part. 

Senator  Magxt'sox.  So  if  someone  wanted  to  nvvke  an  application, 
say  a  mother  got  v  job  and  she  has  these  two  pi'escliool  youngsters,  she 
would  have  to  g(.  down  to  the  public  schools  and  register  or  find  out 
about  it,  or  how  does  she  go  about  it  l 

Secretary  Weinbeugeji.  WelK  she  would  Hi;d  out  from  whom  ever  is 
running  the  program  in  her  area  and  describe  the  circumstances  that 
yon  mentioned  She  would  in  all  likelihood  be  eligible  for  free  day  care 
j)rovided  under  a  |)rogram  that  is  paid  for,  7r>  percent  by  the  FHeral 
( rovernnuuit  and  25  percent  by  the  State  govi*rnments. 

Senator  Magm'sox.  T  a»n  thinking  about  the  practical  matter. 
Wliere  does  she  2:0,  and  how  does  she  go  aboot  it  ? 

Secretary  Weixuekgkk.  It  depends  upoii  who  runs  the  day  care 
program. 

Senator  A^agxt'sox  How  does  she  know  who  runs  it? 

Secretary  Weixbekger,  Well,  thei*e  are  a  lot  of  informational 
services.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
total  service  is  in  child  care  centers,  most  of  it  is  honu^  care. 

Senator  Magxt'sox.  Most  of  it  is  home  care? 

Secretary  AVeixberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Magxtsox.  So  if  there  was  a  child  care  center  around  the 
]\eighborhood  or  something,  she  ^vould  probably  be  aware  of  that. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  Yes. 

Senator  Maonusox.  But  if  there  isn't,  then  

Secretary  Weinberger.  Many  employers  can  provide  this  informa- 
tion at  the  time  she  gets  the  job. 

Senator  Magnuson,  All  right. 

Now,  the  other  we  have  covered ;  about  the  $2  billion. 
Secretary  Weinberger,  Rio^t. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  think  it  should  be  noticed  that  your  estimates 
are  $2,160  million,  but  that  is  only— that  has  to  be  an  estimate. 

Sec  retary  Weinberger,  That  is  all  it  is,  and  if  it  goes  to  $2.5  billion, 
then  $2.5  billion  will  be  funded. 
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SPECIAL  PROGrvAMS  FOR  THE  AGING 


Now  WO  h{.vo  seciions  on  spr-iul  pvo/rrams  for  the  a^in/r. 
bud;2:o'  contiir.es  tlic  Prosidont^s  comrnitment  to  provide  r 
S'200  ;  :lljon  for  cjirryinor  out  tho  Older  Americans  Act;  $!( 


The  1974 
more  than 

^  ^  ^  ,  .  .   .      .   ,  $100  million 

.6  incincli^c^  tor  nutrition  services,  and  the  bud<2:et  includes  $96  mil- 
lion tor  c  unity  plannin;i^,  model  projects,  and  service  delivery 
programs. 

Senator  Aia(.>  rsoN.  I  have  been  asked  liow  tliis  allects  the  iso-ealled 
lM)ster  (Jrandpjir^Mit  ])ro<rram  ^ 
Mr.  Mii.LEK.  ^VQ.  do  not  administer  the  Foster  Grandparent  {  i  wram 
Senator  Magntjsox.  That  is  in  GEO  ? 

Secretary  Wkinbkrger.  This  would  be  in  ACTION.  I  do  not  know 
which  committee  it  would  go  before. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Oh,  it  is  ii  "Related  Agencies."  We  will  get  to 
tliat  later. 

Head  Start  we  know  about. 

Secretary  V^T'einberger.  Yes. 


rehabilitation 

The  program  of  grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  has  a 
proven  record  o^  accomplishment  in  enabling  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  people  to  lead  self-sufficient  and  productive  lives.  With 
the  funds  requested  for  1<)74,  it  is  estimated  tliat  850,000  people  will  be 
rehabilitated,  an  increase  of  10,000  over  our  current  estimate  for  197-? 

We  will  continue  tlie  priority  of  providing  rehabilitation  services  to 
peop.e  on  the  w^^lfar-  rolls  who  could  profit  from  these  services.  In 
1974,  it  is  estimated  that  70,000  public  .issistance  recipients  will  be 
rehabilitated,  an  increase  of  7J00  over  our  estimate  for  1973. 

Senator  Magnctson.  Now  how  does  this  fit  in?  First  of  all,  we  put  a 
little  mon  y  in  the  second  supplemental  for  that  National  Commission 
on  the  Ha.  dicapped,  you  know,  the  one  that  Fussell  was  i  resident  of. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Then  there  is  the  Alliance  of  Businessmen  who 
get  into  that  too,  now  does  this  iffect  them  at  all?  Are  tb-v  tiiiii  

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  those  are  separate  programs. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Oh.  Those  ai-e  another  related  agency? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  the  Labor  Department. 

In  addition,  the  new  supplemental  security  income  program  includes 
spe.ua)  funding  for  reliabilitating  the  blind  and  disabled  eligible  for 
this  program.  The  1974  request  includes  $39  million  for  payments  to 
State  agencies  for  this  purpose.  This  will  support  142,000  refei-rals  for 
rehabilitation  services. 

We  also  are  asking  to  continue  services  to  the  developnientally  dis- 
abled, primarily  children  suffering  from  mental  retardation  and^other 
congenita!  handicaps.  Thih  i?  a  relaiively  new  program  and  tlio  States 
have  had  son.e  difficulty  in  setting  it  up,  but  we  expect  that  by  1974 
all  States  will  be  operating  programs  and  tb*^  80,000  people  suffering 
from  developm^mtal  disabilities  will  he  r  rv-tl. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  does  that  ov  rlap  tlie  mental  health  ar.>as? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Well,  it  is  children  in  this  special  field. 

Senator  Maoxvjson.  It  is  mainly  childi"^'^  ? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes. 
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."^onator  Magni\sox.  Tlint  is  what  T  wnut  to  ^et  into  tin*  record,  Tliis 
is  zeroed  in  towjird  children,  \vh('a';is  tho  other  n cental  health  ])io 
^rnnis  nro  zeroed  in  in()re  toward  adults. 

Secretary  Wk^nukkoer.  They  are  more  toward  rt-seareh. 

Senator  M agxxjsox.  All  riojht. 

"N'ow,  on  the  supplemental  income  proorram,  you  are  ^oin^r  to  use 
"Reliahilitatioi  "  iioncy.  Now,  an^  there  enou^rli  fnnds  in  the  hnd^ret 
in  this  request  t  serve  all  welfare  rLf?ipients?  Mr.  Richardson  told  us 
oncetliat  is  what  tliey  wanted  to  do. 

Will  you  be  bark  again  for  additional  amounts  or  is  tliere  enf)n^di  i 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No,  we  are  asking  million  for  lli2,0()i) 
referrals.  How  many  there  are  who  are  actually  eligible,  1  couldn't  teP 
you  this  morning,  sir,  but  the  amount  we  are  reqiuv.ting  is  for  14i2,()Ov». 

Senator  MAoxrsox.  Maybe  you  will  luive  to  ask  for  a  suppu  u\enlab 
because  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  job  to  find  out  who  is  eligible  nndei'  this 
particular  program. 

Mr.  Card  WELL.  The  tendericy  is  to  ovei  ate  tlu^  munber  that  we 
could  process  in  a  given  year. 

Serator  MAGxrsoN.  This  is  going  to  be  a  v(ut  difficult  job,  where 
you  get  your  background  data  and  everything  and  put  it  all  togetfier. 

AYhat  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  I  am  sure  Congress  would  want  to  be  sure 
there  is  enougli  money  in  the  budget  to  keep  this  program  going,  and 
not  to  stop  it  because  you  ran  out  of  nu)ney.  Then  you  wcndd  have  to 
come  up  with  a  supplemental  request  and  there  would  be  a  delay  again. 

Mr,  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  does  not  go  into  effect 
until  January,  and  this  is,  in  a  scTise,  ]ust  a  half-year  estinuite. 

Senator  M;  gxi-son.  So  you  can  get  at  it  at  that  time.  All  right. 

Secretary  Wlixmkrger.  Part  of  the  federalization  of  these  programs. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAIXING 

Research  and  Training:  social  and  Rehabilitative  Services  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  pro.^ess  of  terminating  research  activities  which 
are  nuii'ginal  u'. productive,  or  overlapping,  Fnnds  that  remain  wuU 
be  targeted  oi  projects  which  arc  more  relevant  to  tli(  development 
of  policy  and  the  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  social  service  de- 
livery systems. 

The  1074  budget  proposes  to  phase  out  all  special  training  programs 
for  social  workers,  vocational  rehabilitation  workers,  specialists  in 
aging,  and  othei*  social  service  disciplines.  Here  again,  our  view  is  that 
the  man])ower  n\arket,  stimulated  by  the  general  student  assistance 
programs,  will  pi'oduce  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  manpower  to 
carry  out  tliese  social  services  programs. 

On  organization  and  staffing  

Senato)'  Magnuso  y.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  You  are  cutting  out  com- 
munity •  ,  rvices. 

S'/  i  ivy  Weinrkr<;kr.  No,  we  are  cutting  out  the  special  training 
services  for  workiTs  in  these  fii 'ds. 

Senatrr  Magntsox.  And  then  you  are  cutting  out  the  aging  funds, 
$H  million, 

Secretai*y  WEixi\EHGr.R.  Again,  the  special  training,  or  specialists  in 
aging  
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Sonuto.*  MA(;xrsox.  We  liave  been  <rcttinp  all  kinds  of  mail  on  that 
itoni. 

Sec  notary  Wkinj^kr(jeh.  Well,  I  think  the  {'olh'<ros  and  universities 
t  at  run  this  i)ro^^r{uii  want  to  see  it. 

Senator  Maom  son.  So,  we're  ^^oin^^  to  have  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

DKC'KNTHALIZATION — OKGANIZATIOX  AND  STAFFING 

Secretary  Wkixhkkoeii.  Orfranization  and  stalling:  the  desire  to  de 
centralize  deeisionniaking  has  been  <'hnrjieteristic  of  this  administra- 
tion from  its  be^innin^.  Si^milicant  pro^n'ess  in  stren<;theninp  the  De- 
partment's re/jfional  offices  has  been  m  ide  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

We  have  ^riven  this  vrhole  eti'ort  fjreater  iin])etus  by  revisin^:  the 
reporting  arrangements  for  refi:iona]  directors.  Rather  than  report- 
ing through  an  assistant  secretary,  they  now  report  directly  to  the 
TTnder  Secretary  and  Secretary.  This  should  insure  that  regional  di- 
rectors particij)ate  more  fully  in  top-level  policy  decisions  at  PIE W. 

Senator  ArA';Ni-soN.  Anr^  if  they  do  and  they  become  indoctrinated 
in  that  })rocess,  then  it  seems  to  me  you  will  luive  to  consider,  tot  ,  that 
when  you  pull  tlie  regional  directors  up  to  this  capacity,  yoii  will 
have  to  give  them  a  little  moi^  authority  to  make  spr t  decisioi  s  in 
the  i-egions. 

Secret4xry  Wkinukroku.  That's  right,  and  we  are  doing  that,  and 
we  are  increasingly  encouraging  it. 

Senator  Magnitsox.  The  fact  that  they  couldn't  make  decisions  has 
caused  a  lot  of  confusion  and  then  it  gets  back  here  and  it  gets  bogged 
down  in  redtape.  And  if  the  regional  directors  have  more  authority 
tl^  v  could  do  better. 

J-^cretary  Wkinberger.  That's  what  we're  proposing. 

Senator  Magnitsox.  I  ran  into  it  rut  in  my  region.  We  had  a  ^  ery 
fine  director  out  there. 

Se^re  ary  Weinberger.  You  do,  indeed. 

Senator  Magnusox.  And  I  don't  think  he  is  complaining,  but  I  com- 
plained to  him  because  he  can't  make  decisions. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  For  your  information,  Senator,  be  was  one 
of  the  architects  of  this  new  plan.  Pie's  been  back  i:i  Washington  help- 
ing us  develop  it,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  {]\a[  w?  have.  I  believe 
very  firmly  that  regional  directors  should  have  an  active  participa- 
tion in  the  decisionmaking  process,  and  tmit's  precisely  tlie  course 
we  are  on.  They  will  be  able  to  talk  about  and  make  decisions  or  edu- 
cational grant  and  health  grants  and  things  of  that  kind;  locally, 
under  broad  guidelines,  we  established  

Senator  Magnu.:ox.  Yes,  and  then  it  can  be  based,  too,  on  his  best 
judgment  of  what  the  top-level  program  is. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  They'll  deal  with  local  people.  Governors, 
mayors,  your  regional  offices,  your  field  offices,  and  I  think  *.t  will  ))e  a 
much  better  organization  all  the  way  through. 

Senator  Magnvson.  Wei'.,  I  hope  so. 

Secretary  Wkinberger.  Another  change  that  we're  talking  about 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is  the  redes'  ^nation  of  the  Asslstai  t 
Secretary  for  Community  and  Field  Services  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Human  Development.  This  Assistant  Secretary  now^  has  line 
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responsibility  ior  the  Office  of  Child  Development,  ipcludiTi^  Head 
Start,  (he  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention,  student  af- 
fairs, and  Indian  programs  and  aging.  "We  believe  that  bringing  to- 
gothei'  these  special  impact  programs  will  sharpen  the  focus  of  these 
activities  and  improve  their  efficienc3^ 

DHEWSTAPFING 

On  staffing;  full-time  permanent  employment  for  the  Department 
is  estimated  at  115,000  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  about  2,600  less 
than  our  current  estimate  for  1973,  but  about  11,000  more  than  were 
on  duty  at  the  end  of  1972. 

And  of  course,  the  principal  factor  tending  to  increase  our  employ- 
ment is  the  federalization  of  the  adult  categories  of  public  assistance. 
This  new  administrative  job  has  been  estimated  to  add  15,000  em- 
ployees to  social  security,  but  I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  a  job  that  is  now  being  performed  by  32,000  State  employees. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  do  it  w  ;tK.f ewer  than  15,000  if  we  possibly 
can.  The  major  factors  tending  to  decrease  our  employment  are  the 
transfer  of  St.  Elizabeth's,  which  we  discussed,  with  about  4,000  peo- 
ple; discontinuation  of  inpatient  care  in  the  public  service  hospitals^ 
about  3,000  people;  and  program  reductions  and  eliminations  for 
about  2,400  people. 

That  completes  the  general  statement  that  we  wanted  to  make. 

Senator  Magnxjson.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  3,000? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  We  would  no  longer  need  them  because  we 
would  have  the  inpatient  care  taken  care  of  by  contract  with  other 
State  and  community  institutions. 

Senator  MAGNUS0^•.  I  understand. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Some  of  the  reduction  would  be  solved  by 
attrition.  There  might  have  to  be  some  transfers  to  other  units  within 
the  Department,  and  as  is  always  the  case,  we  make  every  effort  to 
place  these  people  rather  than  having  to  use  the  RIF  pre  •\  "^.ures. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  the  116,000 — that  includes  both  here  and 
the  field,  the  whole  business? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir.  That's  the  whole  department. 
,  Senator  Magnuson.  And  it  doesn't  include  the  Social  Security 
Department? 

Secretary  W?^jnberger.  It  does  indeed.  It's  a  whole  department  in- 
volvement. 

Senator  Magnuson.  No.  I  mean  out  in  the  field. 

Secretary  Weinberger*  It  does  involve   - 

Senator  Magnuson.  You're  getting  away  with — ^tiow  many  are  on 
social  security? 

Secretary  Weinbergetl  Social  security  would  have  about  69,000  out 
-of  that.  We  have  more  coming  in  for  this  federalization,  which  ^3  s 
huge  job. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  you  don't  include  unemployment  compiir: 
sation  where  we  pay  part  of  it,  like  in  a  State. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  It  doss  not  include  the  State  welfare. 

Senator  Magnttsok.  X^o.  And  you  add  all  those  up  and  it  comes  to 
a  considerable  sum. 
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Sec  rot  a  IT  Weixrerokr.  Well,  it's  a  very  Uir^e  de]:)artineiit.  There*? 
no  question  ahout  that. 

REORGAXIZATIOX  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Senator  Mag  vuson.  Now,  on  Friday,  on  May  4,  you  announced  the 
reorganization  of  health  services  in  Mental  Health  Administration. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Right. 

Senator  Maonusox.  We  received  a  copy  of  the  press  -elease  late  that 
ev^enirg.  There  wasn't  too  much  time  for  interested  members  to  get  to 
read  it. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  My  information  was  there  had  been  some 
briefing  of  the  committees. 

Senator  Magx^uson.  I  think  you  ought  ^  put  in  a  few  more  details 
ill  the  record  about  this,  so  that  I  understand  it. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  All  right,  sir. 

reorganization  of  healti^  activities 

We  nave  a  good  descnption  of  that  plan  both  in  summary  and  in 
detail,  and  we'll  be  glad  to  submit  that  material  to  you  so  that  you  can 
use  whatever  you  wisii  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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HEWk 


as.  D£:rARTM£NT  Or  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEIFARE 
Offic*  of  the  Secretofv 
Wojhinglon,  D.C.  20201 


BARTH--(301)  443-2065 


FOR  IMf^EDlATE  RELEASE 
Friday,  llay  4,  1973 

HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  today  announced  a  major  reorganization 
of  health  activities  to  sherpen  the  Depart/nent's  focus  on  biomedical  research, 
health  service  delivery,  health  resource  developnient  and  consurrer  protection. 

Harold  0.  BuzzeU  ,  40,  former  Deputy  Manpower  Ad:ninistrator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  was  named  by  the  Secretary  to  implement  the  proposed  administrate 
reorganization  under  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Dr.  Edwards,  and  then  take 
over  as  director  of  the  Health  Services  Administration,  one  of  the  five  health 
agencies. 

"I  am  confident  that  this  restructuri no  of  the  agencies  reporting  to  Dr. 
Edwards  will  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the.  De;:artment*s  healt 
programs  anci  facilitate  the  development  of  sound  policy  in -this  area  of  our 
responsibility,''  the  Secretary  said. 

HEW  presently  contains  three  health  agencies:    The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  which  supports  bicfnedical  research  and  training  of  health  manpower;  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  ..ealth  Administration  v;hich  contains  major  health 
services  development  and  delivery  programs,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
whicios^the  Departn^ent ' s  major  consumer  protection  arm. 

Under  the  reorganization,  there  will  be  five  Department  health  agencies: 

.  -The  Food  and  Drug  Administratio''  reiTiains  unchanged. 

.    A  new  Health  Services  Adminiscration  will  contain  the  health  service 
grant  and  direct  delivery  progran^s.. 

.    A  new  Health  Resources  Adoii  ni  strati  on  will  contain  the  health  services 
data  gathering  and  surveillance  activities,  and  health  service  demonstration 
prograr.s .    The  Bureau  cf  Health  Manpower  Education  will  bo  transferrpd  to  this 
new  agency  from  NIH. 

.    The  Center Jor  Disease  Control,  headquartered  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  will 
."-main  essentially  as  it  is,  with  the  addition  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  under  its  di  'etu.on. 
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•    The  National  Institutes  of  HeaUh— which  loses  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education--win  gain  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  formerly 
part  of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration,  ' 

In  effect,  under  the  Secretary's  proposed  reorganization,  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  will  be  split  into  three  separate  agencies— 
the  new  Health  Resources  Administration,  the  Health  Services  Adininistraticn,  and 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

Directors  of  the  newly  proposed  agencies  have  not  yet  been  named. 

Under  the  reorganization,  which,  follows  rscptintTidations  n^de  to  the 
Secretary  by  Dr.  Edwards,  the  five  agencies  would  a-jnstitute  the  new  makeup  of 
the  overall  Public  Health  Service. 

Secretary  Weinberger  said  the  Departnent's  new  health  structure  would  become 
effective  as  soon  as  Dr.  Edwards  can  implement  the  reorganization  proposals. 

He  said  the  changes  would  be  carried  out  "with  minimum  disruption  of 
personnel  and  physical  location  of  all  agencies  involved." 

^Secretary  Weinberger  also  directed  Robert  H.  Marik,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  and  Management,  to  v/ork  with  Or.  Etfwards  and  with  James  Dwight, 
Acting  ^Administrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilite^.ion  Service,  and  Arthur  Hgss, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  "to  examine  ways  to  strengthen  the  policy 
role  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  in  the  Medicaid  and  Medicare  Progrjjns." 

Any  further  reorganization  resulting  from  this  examination  will  be  annourccd 
later.  #'  # 
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U.S,  DEPARTMENT  OF  fJfALTh.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

HEW 

NEWS 

FOR  lM::EDIATh  RELEASE 
Friday,  Hay  4,  1973 

HEW  Secretary  Caspar  17,  Weinberger  today  appointed  Harold  0.  Buz^oll , 
40,  former  Deputy  f'.anpovjer  Administrator  of  th  ^  Department  of  Labor,  to 
implement  reorganization  or  the  Department's  ^aa^  ..1  Agencies. 

bjzzell  will  t.ke  over  as  Oirecto**  of  the  current  Health  Services  ^nd 
Mental  Health  Administration  during  the  reorganization  and  then  assurie 
leadership  of  the  nev/ly-pr  iposed  Health  Services  Administration. 

The  reorganization  "includes  splitting  HSMHA  into  three  separate 
agencies , 

"Mr.  BLZzell"  said  thp  Secretary,  "is  ideally  :jitcd  to  carrying  out 
the  Department's  plan  to  reorganize  and  decentralize  the  Department's  key 
health  functions  and  infuse  our  new  approach  with  rcw  magnitudes  of 
responsiveness  and  efficiency." 

Buzzell  participated  in  direction  of  the  Labor  Department's  Jlanpower 
programs  frrm  February  .  1  972  until  January  of  this  year- -I'here  he  ..'as 
responsible  for  a  $4  billion  budget  and  2,400  empVyee*". 

Bu7:ell  was  with  B002 ,  Allen  &  Hamilton  for  nin^  years  before  assuming 
his  post  at  Labor.    He  ""erved  primarily  as  a  consul  .ant  and  vfce  president  for 
the  Federal  Government  division    f  the.iNew  York  marogrnent  firm. 

He  also  served  as  vice  president   ind  managing  officer  of  that  firm's 
studies  and  analysis  oivision  and  as  managing  officer  for  firicincial  management 
services.    He  comes  to  HEW  from  Arthur  Young  f<  Company,  a  Washington 
public  accounting  and  consultinr  firm,  where  he  v/a5  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Governrrient  Services  Office. 

"In  his  years  -as  a  management  consultant,"  said  Secretary  Weinberger, 
"Hr.  nuzzell  dccM  t  with  at  lea«t  40  Federal  agencie^  and  has  amassed 
extensive  experience  in  ^he  health  services  area." 


V       OHice  oi  the  S.cfetorv 
\    Woihingi'^-   -J.C.  20201 
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Secretary  Weinberger  said  that  "effective  rnfnagernent  is  the  major 
challenge  of  this  positicn.    Decentralizing  our  health  programs  and  returning 
them  to  local  control,  while  maintaining  policy  direction,  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

"It  requires  a  high  degree  of  management  expertise,  administrative  skill 
and  an  intricate  knovHedge  of  governTnent.   Mr.  Buzzell  brings  all  of  these 
qualities  to  the  task  of  running  this  $2  billion  agency,"  said  Secretary 
Weinberger. 

"What  he  did  for  the  Department  of  Labor,"  he  said,  "was  e'stablish  a 
line  management  approach,  directing  placement  of  most  of  the  programming, 
contracting  and  service  features  of  their  manpower  effort  at  the  regional 
level.    He  can  do  that  for  us." 

As  Deputy  Man;   ^er  Administrator  at  Labor,  Buzzell  was  responsible  for 
allocating  funds  to  the  Department's  ten  regional  offices  and  State  and  local 
sponsors,  ensuring  that  regional  office  operating  plans  were  efficiently 
execu-ted,  for  coordinating  technical  assistance  and  training  a,ct1vities,  and  .for 
collecting  and  utilizing  management  information. 

Before  joining  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Mr.  Buzzell  served  as  Assistant 
Treasurer  and  Controller  for  Gt^ilford  Industries  in  Guilford,  Maine,  and  as  a 
Cost  Accountant  and  Division  Controller  for  the  Scott  Paper  Company  in 
Chester,  Pa. 

Buzzell  is  a  native  of  Oakland,  naine,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Maine  with  a  major  in  business  administration  and  a  minor  in  accounting. 
He  was  in  the  iJavy  from  1951  to  1955. 

Buzzell  is  married  to  the  former  Natilie  Gilbert  of  Oakland,  Maine. 
They  have  four  children  and  reside  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

#  #  # 
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KEMORANDUM  FROM  CASPAR  W,  WEINBERGER 
AV'i']  Sc-ivt*  t  .1  r  i  c.< '  d.vji;     ^^*''y  5,"  11>75 

v7  //i . . 

M-Ii|t.f:r:      Uoori::i:ji;:;(liori  of  \\v:\\lU  Atn^uciivs  !  m 

I  am  today  approv.i  np, '  a  roori^anization  o/  tlic  Jicalth 
ap^CMfic-j-  of  flu*  Department.     I  am  confident  tliat  this 
rcsl  nicluviiii;  of  Llie  aiicnclcs  vcpoi-cijiy  to.  the  Assistant 
Sccrcl.-iry  for  llcaltli  will  incrcai;c  the  efficiency  anti 
offoct  i  viMiess  of  .the  I)ci>a rtnient ' r>  health  projiranis  aad 
faciiit:itc'  the  lirvt- 1  opiucrit  of  sound  ]>olicv   in  thir.  TTrca 
of  our  respaiisihi  Vityv     Tlie  vcorf,an.i::ution  rolloKs  rc- 
comciulat Ions  :ii;ide  to  me  hy  Dr.  Charles  lidwards  and  has 
my. full  .suj^part.  .  l.^ 

J)r.  lid  wards  has  rccoiiimeiulcd  establishment  of  five  ajiencies 
jLi n 0 er^  t h c  d i ) ■  t- t i on  of  t li c  As s i r. L a n l:  Sec rc t a ry  for  1  i e a  1 1 1  i . 
The  rood  and  \)v\\\\  Adm5 n i  s i  ratlon  w j  ]  J.  rcjiiaiii  "iinchaniicd. 
There  are  two  ira  j  or ;  char.i^cs  involviiif;  the  \';U:i'onal. 
Thstitiilcs  of  Health.     The  Uurcau  of"  Heal-tJi  Manpower 
Hduca tion  wi  1 1  Iicj  trajisforred  to  a  new  agency,  and  the 
Na t  i o n a  ]   I  n s  t  i  1 t c  o  f  Men  t  a  ]  ,H e a  3.  t It ,  in  ci  vi  d  ,i  r«     t h e  alcohol 
and  dru{:  ahuse  p I'ojirtiins ,  will  Tor  the  time  bc  i.ni;  be  trans- 
ferred to  Nil i.     A  new  Wealth  Services  Administ ratitiii  will 
contain  Uio  hcaltli  service  jirant  and  direct  delivery  pro- 
ftramsV  f  roin  IISMilA.     In  add  ition  ,  a  new  HcaJ  tli  Resources 
Adun ni ••^ti-cition  will  coiitain  the  health  serv  Ices  research  , 
data  p.athcrinf;  and  survci  1  ]  an*ce  activities  ajid  the  heaUIi 
service  deiiioastration  proj;raiiis  from  ILSiVIIlA  as  well  as  the 
Ruruaii  oJ"  Deal-h  Manpower  liducation  from  Nlll.     The  Center 
for  Disease  Control  v.'ilJ  become  a  free  -  stand  in|4*  ajioncy  for 
^pxevinU  i  ve  heal  ih  activities  with  the  Natio'flal'  Institute 
for  Ocrupational  .Safety  andJIeaJlh  under  v  ts"  adini  n  i  s  t  rn  t  ive 
direct  i on . 

The  As  s  1  s  t  ant  .  Sec  re  t  a  ry  r<i  r  Adin  i  n  i t  v a  t  i  on  a n d  Mn  ii h  \\c\n e n  t  ■ 
should  uu)*k  wi  lh  Hr.   I;dwards  in  iinploment  in/i  111  i s  deci  s i tm 
and  in  Airllior  study  of  the  fina]  placenient  of  tlie  ^^ervi ce  . 
■projiranis  in  NInil.  - 

-.    .      -Q/  ;    ■  ■       :  '   '  ■  ,.. 

In  a il d  1 1  i  r ' r i ,  ,  F  :i i:i  d  i  r e 1 1  i  n. * ;  A ^^AM  t  o  w vk  k i  t h  1 1 )• .  H d w ii r d s  » 
/     e  Ac  I  i  M  J.  A-;l!i:  i  n  i  s  t  ra  t. 6  r  o  f  S !;5i ,  .  a tuI  \  ]v:  Ai"  X  i  n i»  t  !omiit  i  s s  i  n ii e  r 
■of  Sue  i.fi  I  Vu'curity  Uj  e\arinne  ways   in  whIcJi  the  /jo  1  icy  role 
i»  f  t '  ■ ,  /A:.  V  \  ,s  t  a  n  t      i*  j*  e  t  a  r  y  f  u  r  \  le  a  J I  h  '  c  a  1 1  h  c  s  t  re  n e,  I ) a*  n  e  d 
in  tiic  y.edicaid  n?u!  '»5i'd i ca re'' iiroi; ra::is,   -1*0  tlie  <»xteni  that 
f II r t h e I*  o ] «« a ni  n a t  i  o i; a  1  .  ch a n \\ o s  a r e '  i j c c c: r. s :i ry  at a  result  of 
tins  cxauiiiatjon,  they  will  l>c  -announced  at  a,  Inter  date. 
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HEALTH  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


O  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 

(EXCEPT  FOR  NUaSirJG  HOME  THAirJINGj 

O  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SEJr.MCE 

(EXCEPT  ron  RESEARCH  AND  TaAITJINGI 

O  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

O  FEDERAL  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  SERVICE 

9  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

CENTER  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

CENTCn  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
BUREAU  OF  COMMUNITY  EN^ 'IRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

NAUOr^AL  IWST  l  UTES  OF  HEALTH 

e  RfcSEARCH  iraSTITL  TES  APiD  DIVISIONS 

O   NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  K'iEDJCirJE  . 

•   NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  A1ENTAL  HHALTH  . 
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Scnaior  Magnt'son.  Nn^Y.  do  yon  havo  any  rocord  np-to-dato  on 
the  amount  of  inolipble  peoi:>lo  rocpi vine:  wolf  aro? 

Socretai'V  WinxBEROKn.  WolL  the  basic  information  wo  have  is  ("hat 
it  varios. 

Sonator  Magxusox.  Nnmberwiso  or  perconta^owise  ? 

Soc rotary  WEiKBKncER.  T  frness  tlio  poiTonta^yo  var'.os  jrroatly.  Tn 
so  mo  of  tho  larofor  Statos.  it  runs  as  hicrh  as  30  poi'cont,  but  it  is  in 
the  IS-percent  catenfory  if  I  recall  it  corroctly,  and  thero  are  about  1^ 
million  people  on  public  assistance.  So  this  would  /?ivc  you  roughly 
the  numbers.  We  could  crot  more  detailed  fifrures  on  that. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Well,  there  is  bound  to  be  some.  Yon  can't 
^vi  way  from  that. 

Secretary  Weixbekger.  No.  Our  quality  control  rep:ulations  are  de- 
si^mod  to  reduce  it  substantially  over  a  3-year  period,  and  we  hope 
eventually  to  gel  .o  zero.  But  wo  are  not  cuttine:  off  funds  before 
the  States  can  remove  irelifrible  people  from  the  rolls. 

OTsuSE  or  EnrcATiox  Fuxns 

Senator  r»fAGxusox.  So,  you  have  prot  that  problem  with  misuse 
of  education  funds,  that  you  have  been  workinf?  on.  And  you  have 
^ot  a  plan  to  clear  U])  the  problem. 

Now,  put  that  in  the  record,  will  you  ? 

Secretai-y  Weinberger.  \Ve  will  do  that.  That's  a  problem  that  I 
have  been  studying  with  ^rreat  seriousness,  and  we  certainly  will  put 
in  the  record  m  hat  we  hope  to  do  about  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  also  was  formally  transmitted  to  you. 

Senator  Magxusox.  Oh,  we  have'one  here  liiat  we  will  put  in  the 
record. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  All  ri^^ht,  sir. 
Senator  Magxusox.  All  right. 
Thank  you. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Thank  you  very  much* 
We  appreciate  the  hearing. 
[The  information  follows :] 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATIOK.AND  WEUFARE 
WAS  H  iNGTONt.  D.  C.  2020I 


Dear  Senator  Magmas  on :  , 

This  is. in  response  to  your  request  for  a  plan  for  absorbing 
the  1973  impact  of  the  backdating  of  approximately 
$55  million  in  Education  Division  grants  and  contracts 
subsequent  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  the  year  in  which 
they  were  to  have  been  obligated.    We  regard  the  backdating 
problem  as  a  very  serious  matter  and  have  taken  a  number  of 
steps  to  determine  its  causes  and  have  ordered  corrective 
actions  to  assure  that  it  will  not  be  repeated. 

Enclosed  is  a  table  which  provides  the  details  of  the  HEW 
plan.  We  believe  that  this  plan  perjrdts  us  to  absorb  the 
effects  of  the  backdating  problem  on  fiscal  year  1973  without 
serious  programmatic  consequences.  As  the  plan  shows ,  over 
half  of  the  1973  reductions  due  to  the  backdating  will  be 
offset  by  shifts  in  funds  within  budget  activities/  early 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1974,  use  of  unobligated  balances, 
and  other  actions.  .» 

We  are  proposing  to  shift  funds  between  activities.within 
three  appropriations.:    Education  for  the  Handicapped, 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.    With  the  exception  of  a  $23,000  reprogramming 
between  two  activities  in  vocational  arid  adult  education, 
all  of  the  shifts  are  within  budget  sub-activities.  The 
specific  activities  and  amounts  are  shown  in  the  enclosed 
plan.    We  do  not  propose  aiiy  shifts  between  appropriations 'J 
for  which  we  lack  proper  authority.. 

In  only  three  instances  \7ould  continuation  costs  end 
the  current  year  below  1972  lev'els:     Bilingual  Education, 
Dropout  Prevention  and  Supplementary  Services.  The 
Bilingual  and  the  Dropout  Prevention  programs  would  be 
reduced  across  the  board  an  average  of  approximately  - 
5  percent  and  30  percent,  respectively.    Fiirther,  eleven 
of  the  twenty-one  States  affected  by  the  backdating  in 
the  area  of  Supplementary  Services  under  Title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  have  to 
reduce  22  and  eliminate  1  of  a  total  of  46  individual 
projects. 

/ 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  enclosed  plan  allows 
us  to  avoid  serious  cutbacks  in  areas  of  high  priority. 
We  hope  this  plan  will  meet  with  your  approval* 


J^cretary 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Senator  SIagxtoon.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  something  and  I  ask  this 
question  because  we  get  so  many  reports  up  here.  But  2  years  ago,  the 
budget  sent  out  a  directive  to  all  Federal  agencies  including  HEW  and 
told  them  to  cut  out  all  public  relations  activities.  I  don't  mean  public 
information.  That  was  allowed.  But  anything  that  the  Wliite  House 
thought  was  propaganda  could  not  be  released.  In  the  theory,  that 
made  good  sense. 

But  we  keep  hearing  how  the  White  House  has  gone  full  circle  on 
tJxis  issue.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  group  of  writers  at  NIH  were  told  to 
start  working  up  press  releases  that  could  be  lised  in  editorials,  maga- 
zines and  smalltown  newspapers-  And  some  of  the  writers  apparently 
were  told  to  include  certain  derogatory  statements  about  the  Con- 
gress; and  people  in  social  security  have  been  reprimanded  for  not 
complying  with  the  orders.  ) 

Now,  if  there's  one  agency  that 'shouldn't  be  involved  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  it's  social  security. 

Sefiretary  Weinberger.  I  certainly  agree,  Senator.  The  problem 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  halfway  or  three-quarters  of  the  way 
down  the  line  as  to  what  is  desired  in  public  information.  There  are  a 
lot  of  very  complicated  things  being  done  in  the  health  field  by  |the 
National  Institutes,  and  it  is  desirable  that  we  advise  the  people!  of 
what  progress  is  being  made  and  what  is  being  done- 
There  IS  no  suggestion  and  anyone  Avho  told  anyone  there  was  any 
suggestion  that  we  should  put  out  material  that  was  useful  simply 
for  propaganda,  or  for  attacking  the  Congress,  is  following  totally 
incorrect  instructions.  And  the  NIH  acting  directors  have  been  ad- 
vised of  this. 

And  if  there  were  instructions  that  were  given  contrary  to  that, 
they  have  been  completely  changed  as  a  result  of  tho  direct  inter- 
vention by  the  Secretary  into  that  matter  when  I  read  the  same  article 
that  you  liave  before  you. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Yes.  Well,  this  article  and  one  or  iwo  others  on 
this  subject  were  written  by  local  people— we  can  put  these  in  the 
record. 

[The  inforraation  follows:! 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  8, 1973] 
Social  Sectjbity  Fails  in  Writing  Chore 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

The  writing  staff  at  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  ^as  been  hauled 
to  toe  bureaucratic  woodshed  for  faUing  to  show  proper  and  sustained  en- 
thusiasm for  its  chores:  To  write  weekly  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
^'suitable''  for  the  by-line  of  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Like  other  HEW  units,  the  giant  insurance  office  last  month  was  assigned  a 
quota  of  feature  articles  and  editorial  page  pieces  it  must  crank  out  The 
purpose  is  to  blow  HEW's  horn  where  appropriate  and/or  indicate  disastrous 
failure  in  programs  with  which  the  White  House  disagrees. 

Like  a  few  other  HEW  units,  Social  Security  balked  at  the  chore,  primarily 
on  grounds  that  it  had  other  work  to  do.  ^ome  employees  also  objected,  fearing 
they  were  being  sucked  into  a  political  propaganda  operation.  Furious  over  whnt 
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it  considered  "quibbling"  by  Social  Security,  HEW*s  political  public  affairs  ap- 
paratus struck  back  with  the  bureaucratic  version  of  flogging,  a  set  of  nasty 
m^mos. 

Writing,  apparently  under  orders  from  political  appointees,  Sandford  H.  Win- 
ston, the  career  man  who  is  acting  heud  of  HEW  public  affairs,  informed  Social 
Security  that  he  was  'Very  disappointed  with  the  newspaper  article  you  sub- 
mitted in  response  to  my  request  last  week.  It  was  not  usable  and  thus  a  waste 
of  everyone's  time." 

Winston  told  SSA's  piiblic  affairs  chief  that  the  government-produced  story 
was  "not  of  the  caliber  needed  to  (1)  deserve  the  Secretary's  signature  and 
(2)  attract  the  attention  of  any  serious  publication.'*  The  story  was  called 
purely  pedestrian"  and  '*not  up  to  the  quality  needed  for  the  Secretary.'*  In 
effect,  Winston  told  the  SSA  staff  to  shape  up  or  ship  out,  i^nd  to  have  a  "fully 
researched  and  professionally  written  article'*  worthy  of  Secretary  Weinberger's 
signature  completed  "by  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  *  * 

SSA's  top  public  affairs  official,  Russell  Jalbert,  replied  to  topside  with  an  apol- 
ogy of  sorts,  for  the  "unprofessional"  article,  then  explained  the  problems  of 
the  assignment.  - 

Jalbert  said  in  an  April  10  memo,  "we  will  do  our  best  to  meefc  your  one-a-week 
schedule  for  writing  articles  vrorthy  of  the  Secretary's  signature.  To  do  this  we 
have  assigned  a  senior  writer  to  work  on  the  project  *  *  The  memo  said  the 
writer  would  be  given  help  with  "research  and  other  writing  backup,  too." 

But  the  memo  to  HEW  said  that  Social  Security  has  "very  serious  reserva- 
tions about  delivering  52  top  quality  articles  a  year  about  social  security  "even 
with 'special  effort' use  of  manpower.*' 

"SSA,  as  you  know,  does  not  generate  a  continuing  series  of  ne^vs worthy 
activities  on  which  to  .peg  op^ed  editorials  *  ♦  *  We  are  an  operating  agency 
which  routinely  maintains  social  security  records  and  pays  out  regular  social 
security  and  Medicare  benefits.  Because  of  cur  size  and  character,  there  certainly 
are  a  number  of  feature  articles^  or  op-eds  here,  but  we  see  no  W2ty  of  guaranteeing 
52  a  year." 

Jalbert  said  that  most  professional  writers  would  want  more  than  a  week  to 
produce  the  800-word  articles  demanded  of  them,  for  the  by-line  of  the  boss,  but 
"despite  these  problems,  as  I  said,  we  will  do  aur  best.'* 

That  reply  infuriated  HE W*s  political  appointees,  who  themselves  have  a 
quota  of  articles  to  produce  on  orders  from  the  White  House.  They  had  Winston 
send  another  rocket  to  Social  Security  on  April  12. 

After  thanking  SSA  for  its  comments  on  the  assignment,  he  said,  "We  are  well 
aware  of  the  effort  necessary  for  general  interest  articles  we  requested."  Then,  in 
a  warning  to  the  SSA  wanting  staff,  Winston  noted : 

"Other  agencies  are  complying  without  undue  diflSculty  and  without  complaint 
With  the  resources  available  to  you,  we^see  no  valid  reason  why  SSA  cannot  meet 
this  requirement.  Hence,  It  is  reaffirmed. 

"The  need  tor  52  brand  new  stories  a  year  would  he  valid,  of  course,  only  if 
you  were  sending  the  article  to  the  same  newspapers  each  week  which  we  defi- 
nitely will  not  be  doing.*' 

This  being  deadline  day,  Tuesday,  ghogt  writers  at  all  HEW  units  will  be  busy 
polishing  their  required  stories  for  submission,  and  political  clearance,  by  close 
of  business.  They  will  be  read  by  critical  editors  to  determine  if  they  are  suitable 
for  the  Secretary's  signature,  and  for  palming  off  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Those  who  pass  muster  today  will  start  worrying  about  next  Tuesday.  Those 
who  bobble  the  assignment  will  be  waiting  for  the  next  burning  memo  from  top- 
side. If  ali  elFe  fails,  HEW  is  going  to  have  to  abandon  its  writing  program  or 
give  the  assignments  directly  to  tlie  Secretary. 

The  taxpayers,  of  course,  are  footing  all  the  bills  for  these  extra  writing  assign- 
ments, and  HEW*s  rejection  slips.  Last  fall  this  column  reported  on  a  similar 
article^  written  for  then  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson.  It  was  a  justitl- 
<cation  of  administration  spending  plans,  and  a  slap  at  big  spenders  in  Congress. 
The  Reader's  Digest  ran  the  story,  with  Richardson's  by-line.  Then  HEW  bought 
reprints  of  the  Reader's  Digest  article,  which  it  had  written,  and  distributed 
them  to  the  press  and  public*  completing  the  circle. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25,  1973] 
NIH  Peddling  Anti-Congress  Editorials 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

In  a  new  move  in  the  White  House's  battle  against  congressional  budget- 
husters,  the  AchninistraUon  has  ordered  federal  workers  to  crank  out  weekly 
"canned"  editorials  whidi  it  hopes  to  peddle  to  newsp*Ti)ers  and  magazines. 

Federal  workers  have  already  been  ordered  to  write — and  officials  to  give — 
speeches  blasting  big  spenders  in  Congress.  Xow,  the  Xrtional  Institutes  of 
Health,  a  niajor  unit  of  HEW,  has  told  publicists  to  supply  SOO-word  editorials 
explaining  the  Administration's  controversial  health  spending  priorities.  It  hopes 
the  articles  will  be  picked  up  by  publications  such  as  the  Reader's  Digest,  and 
small-town  newspapers  hungry  for  news  "features." 

Public  information  officers  at  yiH  got  their  production  quotas  several  weeks 
ago  from  Svorm  Whaley,  a  political  appointee  who  is  associate  director  for  com- 
munications. At  the  session.  Whaley  told  dozens  of  XHI  writers  and  aides  to 
come  up  with  an  editorial  a  week  on  selected  health  subjects. 

Employees  were  told  that  the  editorials  were  to  be  used,  in  some  cases,  as 
feature  stories  which  would  carry  the  by-line  of  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
l)erger,  or  other  top  ofRcials.  They  were  t:)Id  to  write  the  editorials  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  usable  for  speeches,  ma&j.jine  features  or  editorials  for  small- 
town newspapers  which  frequently  use  so-called  canned  or  mass-produced 
editorials. 

Several  workers — fearing  they  might  be  caught  up  in  a  fight  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress — asked  that  the  editorial  directive  be  put  in  writing. 
They  were  told  that  verbal  authorisation  is  all  that  was  necessary,  NIH  earlier 
warned  employees  to  preclear  talks  with  Congressmen,  reminding  workers  they 
coult3  be  disciplined  for  violating  the  anti-lobl)ying  law. 

Whaley  told  this  column  that  the  editorials  are  not  intended  to  be  political 
but  rather  "to  describe  some  of  the  activities  we  are  interested  in."  He  said  they 
are  to  be  "sort  of  a  modified  press  release  of  about  800  words."  Topics  assigned 
so  far  include  glaucoma,  arthritis,  the  atomic  heart  pace-maker,  and  venereal 
disease.  Despite  the  rather  grim  titles,  employees  say  they've  been  told  to  include 
digs  against  the  Congress  for  "wasteful"  spending  plans  that  would  duplicate 
and  confuse  present  government  research. 

Writers  at  NIH  report  that  several  editorial  offerings  have  been  rejected  by 
HEW  officials,  who  gave  them  a  tongue-lashing  because  the  material  contained 
"too  much  information"  and  not  enough  pro-Administration,  or  anti-Congres- 
sional, material. 

Some  employees  feel  the  editorial  quota  is  part  of  the  White  House-program 
called  "Battle  of  The  Budget — 1973."  Details  of  that  push  were  first  outlined 
here  April  4. 

The  battle  of  the  budget  document,  in  looseleaf  notebook  form,  went  to  infor- 
mation chiefs  at  all  federal  agencies.  It  directs  them  to  enter  the  crowxl  war 
against  the  "Far  Out  Fifteen,"  legislative  programs  which  Mr.  Nixon  opposes. 
The  document  tells  speech  and  press  release  writers  how  to  attack  "big  spend- 
ers" in  Congress,  and  advises  them  to  lace  speeches  with  "one  liner"  anti-Con- 
gress jokes,  and  to  warn  the  taxpayers  of  a  15  per  cent  income  tax  boost,  if 
Congressional  bigspenders  have  their  way.  As  also  reported  here,  a  number  of 
agencies  have  been  assigned  speech  making  quotas,  under  which  officials  are  to 
seek  out,  and  speak  before,  influential  groups  on  the  Battle  of  the  Budget. 

While  the  canned  editorials  do  qualify  as  legitimate  public  information,  they 
also  could  be  viewed  as  lobbying  in  view  of  the  battle  between  Congress  and  the 
White  House  over  health  fund  priorities.  Using  the  government's  information 
facilities  to  write,  distribute  and  locate  major  media  markets  for  the  editorials 
would  give  the  Administration  a  public  relations  head  start  the  Congress  couldn't 
match. 
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'  [From  the  WaahlngtoQ  Post,  Apr.  30, 1973] 
Writebs  Balkino  At  HEW 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Politicians  at  Healtli,  Education  and  Welfare  have  been  having  production 
problems  with  their  big  stable  of  writers  who  have  besn  ordered  to  crank  out 
self-destruct  speeches  and  articles. 

For  the  past  month  HEW  and  other  federal  agencies  have  been  busy  working 
up  magazine  pieces  and  speeches  attacking  the  spendthrift  Congress  and  sup- 
porting administration  programs.  As  reported  here  April  4,  agencies  were  sup- 
plied guidelines  from  the  White  House  that  told  them  how  anti-congressional 
material  was  to  be  written. 

The  speech  kit,  called  "The  Battle  of  Tlie  Budget  1973"  included  epithets-for- 
Congress  to  be  placed  into  speeches,  and  targeted  the  "Far  Out  Fifteen,"  a  list 
of  programs  the  administration  says  would  cost  $9  billion  and  require  u  tax  in- 
crease. Many  of  the  areas  being  attacked  by  the  coordinated  White  House  effort 
are  in  the  health  or  welfare  field. 

(As  a  result  of  articles  here  about  the  administration  effort,  tlie  General 
Accounting  Office  is  investigating  for  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  (D-Me.)  whether  the 
law  forbidding  federal  employees  from  lobbying  has  been  violated.  Consumer 
Crusader  Ralph  Nader  is  also  seeking  a  court  order,  to  block  use  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Budget  kit  by  federal  agencies. ) 

Another  part  of  the  operation  is  the  requirement  that  federal  agencies  find, 
write  up  and  use  "horror  stories"  about  their  ow^  activities  which  Mr.  Nixon 
wants  killed  or  curtailed.  One  thing  the  poetical  appointees  forgot,  Jiowever, 
when  issuing  the  orders  to  career  workers  was  that  they  were  asking  many  of 
them  to  write  themselves  out  of  a  job.  The  employees,  however,  were  well  aware 
of  the  problem.  J 

The  result  of  the  exercise,  at  least  at  HEW,  was  that  political  strawbosses  got 
poor  term  papers  from  employees.  In  pursuit  of  anti-spending  speech  and  "feature 
article"  material  on  government  boon-doggles,  HEW  assigned  different  units  to 
various  writing  chores.  They  produced  a  mixed  bag,  partly  because  many  em- 
ployes didn't  understand  the  orders,  and  also  because  of  plain  old  bureaucratic 
sabotage. 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  as  reported  here  April  24,  was  told  to  produce 
until  further  notice  weekly  *?tories  of  .about  800-word  length.  Idea  was  to  explain 
what  NIH  is  doing — and  not  doing — in  the  health  field.  The  stories  are  to  be  used 
either  as  "canned"  editorials  sent  out  to  small-town  newspapers*  or  as  articles 
for  major  mass-circulation  magazines  carrying  the  byline  of  HEW  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  or  other  top  officials. 

Workers  at  the  Social  Behabilitation  Service  w^ere  ordered  to  dig  up  usable 
"horror  stories*'  ou,  of  all  things,  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Service.  The  plain  was 
to  use  the  stories  to  convince  the  public,  and  Congress,  that  large  chunks  of  SRS 
could  be  eliminated. 

Writers  at  tlie  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration  (HSMA) 
either  balked  at,  or  blew,  their  assignments  for  HSMA-related  horror  stories. 
HSMA  is  slated  for  gutting,  and  the  horror  stories  were  to  be  a  part  of  the 
justification. 

The  items  turned  in  by  employees  at  HSMA,  and  SRS,  in  particular,  were 
considered  so  bad  by  top  political  appointees  that  a  reprimand  was  ordered. 

Louis  H.  Helm,  next  in  line  to  be  assistant  secretary  for  public  affairs  (the  top 
HEW  press  job),  directed  the  wrist-slapping  letter  to  tlie  HEW  writers.  Although 
he  instigated  the  letter.  Helm  had  a  top  HEW  career  information  officer  sign  it. 

Top  brass  at  HEW  are  still  puzzling  over  the  failure  of  their  information  staff 
to  come  up  with  their  required  writing,  forgetting  that  what  they  have  asked  the 
employees  to  do  is  much  like  asking  them  to  help  sharpen  the  ax  and  then  advising 
the  best  way  to  position  their  own  heads  on  the  chopping  block. 
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NO  XEED  FOR  PROPAGANDA. 

Secretary  Weinbergkr.  When  a  man  gets  reprimanded  for  ^vriting  a 
poor  article,  then  he  is  apt  to  go  to  the  press  and  say  he  '»vas  told  to 
write  propaganda  and  things  like  that.  But  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  we  don't  want  any  propaganda.  We  do  feel  there's  a  legiti- 
mate field  for  advising  the  public  on  what  we  are  doing,  particularly  in 
rapidly  changing  fields. 

./^enator  Magxitson.  'Well,  I'm  sure  that's  true,  but  we  run  into  so 
much  of  it. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  No  question  that  we  are  not  in  business 
to  propagandize. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  I  knew  what  your  feeling  would  be  about  this. 

Secretar}^  Weinberger.  It's  very  strong,  but  the  problem  is  with 
116,000  people  running  around,  every  once  in  a  while  someone  will  put 
out  an  incorrect  statement,  and  then  it  gets  in  the  papers,  and  then  we 
do  have  to  insure  that  it  doesn't  happen  again.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
we  have  tried  to  do. 

We  don't  need  propaganda,  and  we  aren't  requesting  any  money  for 

it. 

Senator  MAGx-tJsox.  Some  Senators  have  that  same  trouble  in  their 
own  little  offices. 

Secretary  Weixberger.  Every  once  in  a  while. 

Senator  Maoxitsox^,  Wg  can't  keep  track  of  everything. 

All  right.  We  thank  you  very  much,  and  that  was  an  able  presenta- 
tion. I  don't  agree  with  it  all,  but  

Secretary  Weinberger.  I'm  afraid  that's  probably  right. 

Senator  Magxttson.  It  was  simply  given  to  us,  and  I  think  we  under- 
stand the  Department  position  on  these  matters. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That's  our  hope,  and  we'll  be  glad  to  supply 
any  additional  information. 

Senator  Magxitson.  We'll  hear  from  the  others  in  some  detail. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECEGS 

Now,  we  will  stand  in  recess.  We  will  try  to  hear  from  Commissioner 
Mr.rland  this  afternoon. 
Thank  you  veiy  much. 
Secretary  Weinberger.  All  right,  sir. 
Thank  you. 

[A^Hiereupon,  at  12:38  p.m.  the  subcommittee  was  recessed  to  recon- 
vene at  2 :30  p.m.  the  same  day  in  room  1223,  Everett  McKir^ey  Dirk- 
sen  Office  Building,] 
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[Afternoon  Session,  3:10  o'clock,  Monday,  May  14,  1973] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND 
WELFARE 
EoucATioisr  Division 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SIDNEY  P.  MARLAND,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION — DES- 
IGNATE 

DR.  THOMAS  K.  GLENNAN,  JR.,  DIRECTOR  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

CHARLES  B.  SAUNDERS,  JR.,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY FOR  POLICY  COMMUNICATION 

RUSSELL  EDGFRTON,  PROGRAM  MANAGER,  FUND  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  POSTSECONDARY  IIDUCATION 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
RENEA  HICICS,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

BUDGET  ^lEQDEST 

Senator  Stevens.  I  understand  we  have  now  resumed  hearings  on 
the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  for  HEW. 

This  afternoon  we  have  with  us  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  who  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.  He  will  give  us  an  overall  picture 
of  the  budget  for  what  the  sign-painters  call  the  Education  Division. 
That  includes  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  new  Fund  for  Improvement  in  Postsecondary 
Education. 

I  would  like  to  read  Senator  Magnuson^s  statement. 

I  have  had  the  oppr-rtanity  to  look  through  Dr.  Marland's  state- 
ment. I  must  say  I  was  disappointed  because  .  'c  does  not  give  us  a 
good  overview  of  the  education  budget.  Of  course,  the  positive  aspects 
of  the  budget  are  covered  but  the  statement  fails  to  acknowledge  some 
very  serious  reductions  that  are  proposed  in  the  budget.  For  example, 
nothing  is  said  about  the  proposed  elimination  of  library  programs 
which  have  in  the  past  been  of  tremendous  help  to  public  libraries  as 
well  as  school  libraries.  Nothing  is  said  about  impacted  area  aid,  par- 
ticularly for  category  "B"  children.  Payments  for  the  "B"  children 
have  been  an  important  component  of  this  program  ever  since  it 
began. 

The  Chairman  indicates  that  the  legislation  may  also  need  revision — 
I  understand  that  is  a  legislative  authorization.  We  would  hope  that 
Dr.  Marland  would  discuss  in  greater  detail  some  of  the  items  I  have 
mentioned. 
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I  understand  that  this  is  intended  to  be  an  overview  presentation. 
However,  if  details  can  be  given  on  tlie  positive  ispects,  why  then  can 
we  not  see  ail  of  the  cards  on  tlie  table  ? 

With  that  in  mind,  would  you  introduce  your  associates  for  the 
record,  Dr.  Marland,  and  then  proceed  as  you  wish. 

INTRODXTCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Dr.  Mari/ANd.  I  will  indeed  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  associates  are,  on  my  right,  first  Dr.  John  Ottina,  Commissioner 
of  Education-designate.  On  his  right,  Dr.  Thomas  Glennan,  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  On  our  left  there  is  Charles 
Miller,  who  will  be  back  shortly,  I  am  sure.  He  is  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Budget  in  HEW.  In  the  second  row,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  Mr.  Charles  Saunders,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion in  charge  of  Policy  Communication;  Dr.  Russell  Edgerton,  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Keen,  our  principal  budget  officer  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  one  of  his  associates,  Mr.  Eenea  Hicks,  budget 
analyst. 

OPENING  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  will  respond  in  due 
course  to  the  questions  raised  in  the  opening  statement  from  the  chair- 
man, but  first  I  will,  if  you  will  permit  me,  read  a  brief  prepared 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  come  to  the  issues  which  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson  has  raised. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  provide  a  general  overview  of  the 
President's  budget  for  the  Education  Division.  However,  before  dis- 
cussing that  portion  of  the  budget  specifically  included  Within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe the  magnitude  of  the  Federal  activity  in  this  field,  education. 

For  total  Federal  support  of  education,  the  budget  calls  for  a  total 
education  expenditure  of  $13.8  billion  in  fiscal  1974,  a  $247-miIlion 
increase  over  estimated  1973  outlaj^s.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  total 
comes  from  agencies  outside  the  Education  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW — principally  for  direct  support  programs  such  as  as- 
sistance for  former  servicemen  under  the  GI  bill,  student  paymer  ^ 
and  for  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  soci?»l  security  beneficiarie.% 
and  education  of  American  Indians  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  indirect  support  programs — support  for 
university  research,  school  lunches,  professional  manpower  training, 
and  agricultural  extension  sei  vices. 

Looked  at  another  way,  some  46.7  perccva  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
allocated  for  human  resources,  including  education,  as  opposed  to  30.1 
percent  for  defense.  This  continues  the  dramatic  reversal  of  budget 
priorities  which  has  taken  place  since  the  President's  first  year  in 
office,  when  34,4  percent  went  to  huma'^i  resources  and  44  percent  co 
defejise.  In  dollar  outlays  this  shift  is  even  more  dramatic-  -while 
spending  for  national  defense  has  remained  virtually  at  the  19f  2"-  level 
of  $81  billion,  spending  for  human  resources  has  increased  f i*oni  $63.5 
to  $125.5  billion  from  1969  to  1974. 
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For  the  Education  Division,  comprising  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  tlic  Fund  for  tlic  Im- 
provement of  Postsecondary  Education,  the  budget  requests  $5.3  bil- 
lion. That  budget  sustains  the  highest  priority  programs  while  reduc- 
ing relatively  marginal  programs  to  make  way  for  new  initiatives  to 
resliape  the  Federal  role  in  aid  to  education  at  all  levels. 

NEW  FEDERiVL  EDUCATION  ROLE 

Essentially,  this  new  Federal  role  is  as  a  catalyst  for  reform.  For 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  channeled  aid  to  education  through 
various  narrow-purpose  programs,  each  with  its  own  federally  pro- 
scribed regulations,  guidelines,  and  i*epoi*ting  and  auditing  require- 
ments, not  to  mention  evaluations.  While  each  such  program,  in  its 
time,  was  undoubtedly  desirable,  the  accumulation  of  these  categori- 
cal programs  has  become  inefficient  and  redundant.  Heavy  adminis- 
trative burdens  are  imposed  at  both  State  and  local  levels,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Federal  level. 

As  categorical  programs  and  their  special  requirements  have  pro- 
liferated. Federal  aid  has  increasingly  posed  serious  difficulties  in 
the  efforts  of  State  and  local  agencies  to  meet  their  own  educational 
needs.  These  agencies  have  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  focus  ef- 
fectively Federal  dollars  in  compatibility  with  local  and  State  needs. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

'^Jherefore,  the  administration's  budget  continues  to  stress  the  con- 
p<"lidation  of  various  programs  providing  formula  grants  to  the  States 
for  elementary  and  secon  ^ary  education.  The  Br^tter  Schools  Act  of 
1973,  which  lies  at  iho:  heart  of  this  budget  that  we  put  before  you, 
would  fuse  over  30  programs  into  a  single  authority.  Funds  would  be 
available  for  as^  t  ince  in  broad  areas  of  national  concern  such  as  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged,  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  voca- 
tional education.  Under  this  broader  authority.  States  and  localities 
would  have  greater  freedom  to  determine  their  own  priorities  and  to 
decide  how  best  to  meet  these  priorities. 

The  1974  request  includes  more  thaTi  $3  billion  for  elementary 
and  secondary  programs:  $2.5  billion  under  the  Better  Schools  Act, 
or  $2.8  billion  including  the  pchool  lunch  program  carried  in  the  Agri- 
culture budget;  $271  million  for  Emergency  School  Assistance  to  meet 
the  additional  costs  of  school  desegregation;  $94  million  for  demon- 
stration and  training  programs  for  education  of  the  handicapped; 
and  $181.5  million  for  other  programs. 

Among  these  other  programs,  major  priorities  are  for  bilingual 
education  and  for  the  further  development  and  refinement  of  career 
education  through  demonstrations,  curriculum  development  and  vo- 
cational and  adult  education  special  projects.  The  budget  also  pro- 
vides $120  million  for  the  Office  of  Education's  educational  develop- 
ment activities  such  as  training  programs  with  high  impact  on  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  career  education  effort,  the  right-to-read  pro- 
gram, and  the  improvement  of  data  systems. 
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POSTSECONDARY  EDTJCATION  GOALS 

In  postsecondary  education,  the  major  goal  of  the  ;  .dministration's 
budget  is  to  insure  that  anyone,  whatever  his  financial  circumstances, 
has  access  to  education  beyond  nigh  school.  The  budget  would  provide 
$1.8  billioii  for  postsecondary  education,  an  increase  of  $116  million 
over  the  revised  1973  level,  reflecting  the  administration's  continuing 
coinmitment  to  increasing  postsecondary  opportunities.  Student  grant 
assistance  is  inci-eased  by  $337  million  over  1973  and  $739  million  over 
1972.  The  total  recommended  ,for  basic  education  opportunity  grants, 
work-study  and  federally  subsidized  loans  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
existing  needs. for  all  students  w^ishing  to  attend  college,  assuming  con- 
tinuation of  present  State  and  institutional  aid  programs.  For  the 
first  time  in  Jnstory,  every  young  person  wiio  aspires  to  postsecondary 
education  may  receive  it  without  being  barred  by  lack  of  funds.  . 

The  1974  budget  would  increase  from  $10  miUion  to  $15  million  a 
new  program  to  support  innovation  and  reform  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. This  program,  the  fund  for  improvement  of  postsecondary 
education,  established  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  will  help 
fulfill  our  national  commitment  to  strengthen  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities.  While  other  programs  extend  opportunities  .for 
access  to  postsecondary  education,  the  fimd  will  work  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  the  quality  of  postsecondary  education  itself. 

The  population  seeking  postsecondary  education  now  includes  over 
lialf  of  all  high  school  graduates  as  well  as  many  individuals  beyond 
college  age,  as  they  migiit  traditionally  be  viewea.  Many  of  these  new 
students  have  new  and  diffierent  interests  and  learning  styles  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  multiple  cultural  and  technological  changes  at  work  in  our 
society*  Many  are  from  socioeconomic  groups  piwiously  imder-repre- 
sented  in  postsecondary  education,  or  from  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent them  from  attending  traditional,  residential  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions. To  improve  the  effectiveness  and  quality  of  education  for  this 
new  jjopulation,  the  .fund  will  seek  to  increase  the  diversity  and  cost- 
effectiveness  of  postsecondary  education  through  support  for  new  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  and  learning,  new  services  for  new  clienteles,  and 
new  and  revitalized  institutional  missions. 

Support  for  developing  institutions,  particularly  black  colleges  and 
other  higher  education  institutions  serving  large  numbers  of  minor- 
ities, is  continued  at  the  fiscal  year  1973  supplemental  request  level 
of  $100  million. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  request  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education  totals  $162  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $19  million  for  this  new^  agency  which  Congress 
established  at  theadministration's  behest,  to  provide  vigorous  national 
focus  for  educational  research  and  development.  A  number  o,f  for- 
mer Office  of  Education  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs 
have  been  or  will  be  transferred  to  NIE.  The  Institute  will  concen- 
•  trate  its  activities  on  three  broad  areas:  Basic  studies  to  strengthen  the 
scientific  and  technological  foundations  of  education,-  building  an 
effective  research  and  development  system  which  makes  it  possible  to 
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link  research  findings  with  current  practice;  and  large-scale  projects 
focused  on  certain  educational  problems  that  are  of  major  concern. 

The  final  item  in  my  presentation  is  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
immediate  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  postsecondary 
innovation  staff.  Our  request  of  $1,852,000  reflects  an  increase  of  $309,- 
000  over  the  1073  comparable  level  of  $1,543,000.  The  immediate  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  will  remain  at  55  positions.  The  increase  of 
15  ])ositions  for  tlie  postsecondarj^  innovation  staff  provides  for  a  total 
of  30  positions  in  that  unit  to  administer  effectively  this  ncAV  program. 

In  summary,  the  budget  for  the  Education  Division  maintains  the 
highest  Federal  priorities  for  im]>rovin^  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  Iiandicapped,  for  minorities,  for  expanding  postsecond- 
ary opportunities,  .for  research  and  development  on  major  educational 
pi'oblcms  and  for  vocational  and  career  education"; 

At  the  same  time,  the  budget  would  accomplish  a  needed  transition 
to  a  more  rational  and  less  dictatorial  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  aiding  education,  a  role  which  would  offer  assistance  in  broad 
areas  of  national  concani  and  underwrite  needed  research  and  devel- 
opment in  those  areas,  while  placing  greater  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing educational  needs  at  the  State  and  local  levels  where  the  problems 
actually  are.  Such  a  restructuring  of  the  Federal  role  should  lay  the 
basis  for  more  effective  and  equito^ble  Federal  aid  to  education  in  the 
future.  i 

While  this  opening  statement  has  been  consciously  brief,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  colleagues  and  I  anticipate  extended  discussions  with  the 
committee  on  the  details  of  the  Education  Division  budget  during  the 
days  to  come.  We  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions  or  to  proceed 
into  the  presentation  of  detailed  budget  requests  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  committee,  and  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairmaiij  I  will  respond 
briefly  at  least  and  obviously  respond  to  further  questions  on  the  items 
which  you  raised  in  your  opening  statement. 

It  should  be  view'ed,^  as  the  message  stated,  that  this  is  intended  to ^be 
a  skeletal  kind  of  overview  statement  that  I  have  just  offered  in  in- 
troducing the  Education  Division's  budget.  The  questions  relating  to 
specific  issues  in  that  budget,  such  as  library  aid  elimination  and  the 
e]iminati^)n  of  the  "B"  component  of  impact  aid,  are  things  that  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  discuss  today.  They,  will  also,  of  course,  be 
appropriate  at  the  time  Dr.  Ottina  meets  with  the  committee,  since  he 
is  directlj  . and  immediately  related  to  those  programs  and  will  be  ad- 
ministenng  the  budget  that  has  closed  out  those  programs  consistent 
with  administration  policy. 

DECISIONS  ON  liTBRARIES 

But  let  me  offer  ,  one  or  two  generalizations  that  may  at  least  in 
part  explain  these  decisions  that  have  come  to  you  in  the  form  of  the 
President's  biidget.  Over  the  years,  some  $500  million  in  the  past  15 
years  or  so  have  been  devoted  to  libraries.  The  necessary  measures 
taken  by  the  President  to  bring  the  budget  in  line  with  ^yhat  he  feels 
are  rational  capacities  to  support  a  budget  have  necessarily  forced  us 
to  make  difficult  decisions. 
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I  do  not  like  to  see  libraries  eliminated,  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
training  of  librarians  significantly''  reduced.  As  a  schoolteacher,  I  am 
concerned  about  tlie  sustenance  of  libraries.  Yet,  as  Me  look  at  the 
record  bf  other  priorities  faced  by  the  Fedenvl  Government,  the  neces- 
sary f  uitds  whicli  I  have  cited  to  mcrease  opportunities  for  poor  young 
people  to  go  to  college,  the  necessary  funds  for  serving  the  handi- 
cajyped,  increases  in  these  areas  have  forced  us  to  make  trade-6ifs.  In 
the  case  of  libraries,  the  $500  million  that  over  the  years  have  accrued 
to  libraries  have  led  us  to  the  position  that  libraries  particularly, 
recognizing  the  availability  of  resources  under  general  revenue  shar- 
ing if  States  and  local  districts  choose  to  use  their  revenue-sharing 
moneys  in  this  way,  are  a  matter  of  local  responsibility  and  do  not  fit 
with  the  large  priorities  at  the  Federal  level. 

IMPACT  An?  REVISIONS 

And  quickly,  on  the  ifi^^ter  of  impact  aid  for  children,  concerning 
the  co\  '^ting  of  children  wliose  families  live  off  military  property  but 
work  for  the  Government,  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  for 
several  administrations,  this  feature  of  the  impact  aid  law  has  been 
resisted.  The  President,  in  this  instance,  has  asked  that  it  be  funded 
at  zero  for  the  reason  that  such  people  do  pay  their  t>axes.  They  are  a 
part  of  communities  that  conventionally  support  their  school  systems 
m  conventional  ways  and  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Federal  employee  and 
pay.  my  taxes  in  support  of  education,  would  suggest  that  no  supple- 
mental payment  from  the  Federal  Government  be  made  for  the  com- 
munity where  my  children  go  to  school,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
budget  position  on  "B"  children.  The  budget  does  sustain  the  impor- 
tant responsibility  which  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  believe, 
helped  to  inaugurate  years  ago ;  namely,  the  support  of  school  systems 
M'liere  children  whose  parents  live  and  work  on  Federal  property  do 
attend  school  elsewhere,  and  that  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

So  these  are  brief  responses  to  those  questions  raised  in  the  opening 
statement,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  would  be  glad  to  respond  further  if  you  wish. 

Senator  S'eevens;  On  that  last  item,  Dr.  Marland,  I  think  we  .imder- 
stand  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  I  still  do  not  think  the  administration 
understands  the  realities  of  the  jDeople  who  live  off  military  bases*  We 
find  in  Alaska  that  some  people  are  authorized  off-post  allowances, 
while  others  are  not.  It  is  normally  the  lower  grades  that  are  not. 
Those  that  live  off  base  are  mostly  those  who  are  not  allowed  the 
various  off-post  allowances.  The  younger  military  people  who  live  on 
the  periphery  of  the  conmiunity  in  many  cases  in  very  unfortunate 
circumstances,  do  not  contribute  to.  the  community,  and  unless  the 
school  districts  have  the  "B*^  support,  a  quality  education  cannot  be 
provided  for  these  people. 

I  think  the  reality  and  the  theory  of  who  lives  off  base  should  be 
examined  further,  because  the  military  does  not  ^ve  the  allowances 
to  the  lower  grade  personnel.  This  has  been  the  experience  that  we 
have  observed.  I  have  heard  other  Members  of  tlie  Senate  make  the 
same  comment.  If  we  eliminate  the  "B"  category  assistance,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  they  would  be  the  people  who  would  be  denied. 
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MONTGOMERX  COUNTT  AND  IMPACT  AID 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  living  in  suburban  Washington,  D.C 
Those  in  the  suburban  areas  here  pay  more  taxes  there  than  we  do  in 
Alaska,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  various  counties  in  suburban 
Washington  should  get  any  assistance,  because  as  a  U.S.  Senator  I  am 
Avorking  in  Washington,  D.C.  However,  the  military  and  civilian 
people  who  work  on  base  and  live  off  base  have  a  different  situation. 

We  discussed  this  with  Secretary  Weinberger  this  morning.  I  think 
we  all  feel  that  the  administration  is  now  bemg  a  little  myopic  about 
the  timing  of  the  revenue  sharing  proposal.  It  is  very  impracticable 
that  we  are  going  to  get  that  revenue  snaring  bill  passed  by  the  time 
this  HEW  appropriation  goes  to  the  floor.  Unless  we  work  out  some- 
thing that  is  mutually  acceptable,  w^e  are  apparently  going  into  an- 
other round  of  veto.  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortunate,  as  the  chair- 
man said  this  morning,  to  have  a  continuing  resolution  on  a  continuing 
resolution.  But  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  imless  the  administra- 
tion accepts  the  fact  that  revenue  sharing  cannot  pass  before  the 
appropriation  bill  does. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1973 

Dr.  Marland.  Mr.  ChairmaUj  I,  of  iroiL'rse,  was  not  here  for  the  Sec- 
retary's testimony.  I  do  believe  that  the  administration  is  still  firm  in 
its  position  to  seek  the  Better  Schools  Act  as  the  way  to  go  with  this 
budget. 

I  would  say,  however — ^and  I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  would  say 
this  if  he  were  here— that  in  terms  of  tlie  specifics  of  that  proposal,  of 
what  was  just  laid  before  you,  that  the  method  for  calculating  those 
moneys,  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  those  moneys  and  ways  in 
which  Congress  can  join  with  the  administration  in  hammering  out  a 
better  solution  for  the  Better  Schools  Act  would  be  welcome,  and  I 
have  so  testified  before  the  House  committee,  and  I  so  testify  before 
you,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  time  is  running  out.  ^ 

Senator  Stevens.  Have  youliny  indication  the  House  is  going  to  uct 
on  the  revenue  sharing  bill  in  the  near  future  ? 

Dr.  JMauland.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  MiLiXR.  Of  course,  I  think  what  the  Secretary  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; is  there  are  7  weeks  left,  and  if  at  this  point  in  time  I  say  to  you, 
yes,  we  will  do  something  else,  then  that  reduces  almost  to  nothing  the 
chance  that  any  actions  will  take  place  in  those  7  weeks.  So  I  guess 
he's  just  not  going  to  look  for  an  alternative  until  we  are  closer  to  the 
deadline.. 

Senator  Stbatsns.  Yes,  but  it  will  be  the  same  thing  that  happened 
the  last  time.  We  will  be  sitting  here  without  passing  the  revenue 
sharing  proposal.  Consequently,  we  will  have  to  frame  an  appropria- 
tion bill  according  to  existing  law  or  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
.  We  would  submit  it  and  probably  give  j^ou,  as  the  chairman  said  this 
morning,  the  authority  to  transfer  the  funds  if  revenue  sharing  passes. 
But  when  we  do  that,  every  one  of  those  items  is  open  to  further  de- 
bate on  the  floor  because  there  is  not  a  firm  budget  estimate  for  those 
individual  program  dtems.     If  there  is  anything  that  is-going  to 
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destroy  the  budget  this  year,  it  will  be  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  firm 
item  for  any  one  of  those  programs  in  the  30  categorical  areas  yon 
mentioned.  T?hey  are  all  wrapped  up  in  revenue  sharing.  Each  one  of 
them  will  be  subject  to  a  "guesstimate"  of  what  realhf  should  be  in 
there  this  year,  without  having  a  firm  budget  estimate  for  it.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, the  time  has  to  come  when  the  administration  will  have  to  bite 
the  bullet  and  specify  amounts  it  thinks  should  be  earmarked  for 
education  to  deprived  children,  title  I,  supplemental  service  impacted 
aid,  education  to  the  handicapped,  vocational  education,  and  adult 
basic  education.  Those  figures  must  be  submitted  with  a  firm  budget 
estimate.  If  this  is  not  done,  they  are  going  to  he  guesstimates  on  our 
part,  and  I  think  that  is  going  to  lead  to  a  situation  tliat  will,  unless 
somehing  is  done,  lead  , us  to  a  position  where  we  will  have  a  continuing 
resolution  on  a  continuing  resolution. 

Dr.  Makland.  "Which  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  ad- 
minister the  programs  do  not  enjoy. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  ANOTHER  CONTINX/ING  RESOLtmOX 

Senator  Stevexs.  Well,  I  have  a  couple  of  programs  that  are  caught 
in  that  position  right  now.  None  of  us  enjoy  it. 

The  only  thing  we  could  do  is  to  continue  them  at  their  current  level, 
which  I  understand  it  is  just  about  the  assumption  of  revenue  sharing, 
just  $6  million  off  the  fiscal  197»3  figure.  Inflation  alone  would  be  more 
than  that.  It  looks  like  the  most  difficult  problem  we  have,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  nothing  new,  Dr.  Marland. 

What  assurance  can  you  give  the  committee  tliat  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  group,  i:>articular]y  mi- 
grant children? 

This  is,a  question  from  the* chairman,  of  course.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
State  and  local  governments  to  think  in  these  terms.  Is  there  not  a 
good  cliance  that  migrant  education  will  be  overlooked  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  That  is  a  possibility,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  funds  for 
migrant  children  are  embraced  in  the  portion  for  the  disadvantaged, 
and  those  are  indeed  collapsed  into  one  large  sum.  It  is  a  very  substan- 
tial sum  administered  by  the  States  under  a  formula  for  delivery,  and 
it  no  longer  puts  a  categorical  tag  on  migrant  children. 

However,  the  States  are  responsible.  They  know  of  the  needs  of 
these  children.  The  needs  have  been  met  over  the  years,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  our  proposal  is  that  migrant  children  will  continue  to  be 
served  since  we  are  insisting  upon  the  same  level  of  dollars  at  least  in 
this  discretionary  authority.  There  is  100  percent  funding  at  least  in 
the  first  year,  consistent  with  1973  levels. 

BUDGET  mPACT  OK  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Senator  Stevens.  What  about  the  Indian  children  ? 

What  impact  will  this  have  on  Indian  children,  for  instance? 

Dr.  Marland.  Of  our  existing  programs,  counting  all  programs — 
and  that  includes  community  college,  handicapped,  and  others— we 
have  been  able  to  identify  about  $80  million  in  our  1973  level  now 
going  to  Indian  children.  There  is  a  request  for  a  rescission  of  an  ad- 
ditional $18  million  before  you,  and  depending  upon  the  outcome  of 
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that  request,  it  is  possible  that  nearly  $100  million  will  be  available  for 
Indian  education. 

Here  again,  under  the  Indian  Education  Act,  if  it  is  funded,  this 
money  would  be  controlled  from  the  Office  of  Education  to  insure 
their  transmission  in  accordance  with  the  law  to  schools  enrolling 
Indian  children. 

Senator  Stevens.  We  did  not  fimd  that,  even  last  year,  up  to  the 
autliorization,  if  my  memory  is  correct. 
Dr.  Marlakd.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Stem^jxs.  Did  you  spend  any  of  the  money  we  appropriated  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  Indian  education  has  not  yet  been  funded — pending 
the  outcome  of  the  rescission  I'equest.  There  was  an  $18  million  initisil 
budget  figure  for  1973,  and  that  has  been  submitted  for  consideration 
as  to  a  rescission  along  with  some  other  items. 

When  the  President  felt  that  he  was  compelled  to  live  with  a  $250 
billion  ceiling,  this  was  among  many  programs  that  had  to  be  reduced. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  understand  that  the  House,  according  to  the 
note,  denied  the  rescission  and  that  our  action  contemplated  in  the 
second  supplemental  is  the  same. 

Dr.  Marland.  In  that  case,  if  it  evolves  that  Concress  does  deny  the 
rescission,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  moneys  Aviu  go  to  sucli  pro- 
granps  as  we  can  find  to  be  valid,  warranted  and  fundable  under  the 
law  immediately. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  believe  that  was  money  for  Indian  students  in 
public  schools  to  assist  the  public  schools  in  bilingual  programs  and 
teachers'  aides  and  things  like  that  ? 

Dr.  Mauland.  By  and  large,  it  is  for  that.  There  are  some  other 
i^prts  to  that  law  that  provide,  for  example,  the  activation  of  more 
Vigorous  family  involvement  in  schools,  the  creation  of  programs  for 
.^.dult  Indian  education,  and  other  features,  but  the  principal  sum  does 
li-^o  to  reinforcing  local  public  school  systems  that  serve  Indian  children. 

Senator  Stevens.  Someone  gave  me  an  estimate  of  $5  million  for 
^mjTolvement  in  Wounded  Knee,  Dr.  Marland.  If  that  is  the  case,  it 
does  not  take  many  Wounded  Knees  to  eat  up  the  money  that  could  be 
used  in  other  places  if  we  just  keep  some  of  the  commitments  we  make 
to  these  Indian  people. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  warmly  agree.  Senator,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
as  a  school  administrator,  I  am  much  concerned  about  our  longstanding 
deficit  toward  Indian  children,  and  for  that  matter,  all  Indian  peo- 
ple vis-a-vis.  education.  We  are  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  named  the  Indian  Advisory  Council,  which  is  precedent  to  the 
inauguration  of  tlie  Indian  Education  program  as  newly  established 
in  tHe  law.  Appointment  of  the  Council  now  opens  the  way  for  the 
naming  of  a  deputy  commissioner  ,for  Indian  education  and  such 
persons  directly  reporting  to  him. 

These  are  forward  steps,  and  I  would  say  long  overdue,  in  our  history 
if  they  lead  to  more  equitable  educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
boys  and  girls.  , 

.  -  •■  .  I 

EXAMPIiE  OF  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  IMPACT  AID 

Senator  Stevens.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Massachusetts .  and 
South  Dakota  schools  that  had  to  close  because  of  lack  of  fimds  under 
the  "B"  impact  item? 
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Dr.  Marland.  I  am  familiar  with  both  situations.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  program. 
Are  you  speaking  of  a  news  program  ? 
Senator  Stevens.  A  television  program. 

Dr.  MARiiAND.  No ;  but  I  am  intimately  familiar  with  the  problems 
that  those  school  systems  faced. 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  these  not  largely  the  "A"  children  problems 
and  • 

Senator  Stevens.  I  understand  they  were  primarily  "B"  children. 
Mr.  Miller.  I  was  sure  the  South  Dakota  was  primarily  "A" 
students. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  understood  you  released  some  money  to  take  care 
of  those  circumstances. 

Dr.  Marland.  Those  two  schools  that  you  cite  I  believe  are  substan- 
tially resolved  in  the  latest  information  I  have.  They  are  back  in  busi- 
ness and  appear  to  be  solvent  for  the  year. 

Senator  Stevens.  Are  we  not  going  to  go  through  exactly  the  same 
thing  next  year  under  the  proposal  you  make? 

Dr.  Mahland.  With  the  elimination  of  category  "B",  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  local  school  districts  to  find  other  resources  for  category  "B". 
It  is  our  intention  to  fund  category  "A"  at  the  full  level. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  think  everyone  looks  at  these  things  in  light  of 
their  own  experience.  For  example,  many  students  in  Alaska's  main 
school  district,  the  largest  school  district  for  Alaska's  Native  and 
Indian  children,  are  children  of  military  people  whom  I  described  to 
you  before.  I  do  not  know  how  that  district  would  make  uj)  that 
amount  of  money  without  raising  taxes  to  a  large  degree.  The  existing 
taxpayers  are  already  over  taxed. 

Dr.  Marland.  I  am  not  sure  how  the  Indian  children  in  Alaska  are 
accounted  for,  but  you  should  know  that  if  they  are  on  reservations, 
the  full  amount  of  impact  aid  would  apply. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  understand,  but  that  is  the  situation  all  over  the 
country.  We  have  testimony  in  the  other  Subcommittee  that  there  are 
more  than  half  of  the  Indian  students  in  California  in  public  schools, 
over  half  of  them  in  our  State  are  in  public  schools,  and  they  are  not 
living  on  reservations. 

title  I  BENEFITS  TO  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

^  Dr.  Marland.  But  you  see,  Congress  has  already,  to  a  very  substan- 
tial degree,  recognized  those  Indian  children  in  public  schools  through 
title  I.  Where  Indians  meet  their  qualifying  measure  of  poverty,  and 
unfortunately  most  of  them  do,  tit.e  I  clearly  applies  to  Indian  chil- 
dren in  public  schools.  That  is  why  I  say  that  we  are  already — we  have 
about  250,000  Indian  cjiildren  of  school  age,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
them  are  attending  public  schools  off  reservations,  and  it  is  here  where 
I  say  ^  aat  some  $80  million  has  already  been  identified  as  serving  those 
chiMren. 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Dirks  points  out  that  title  I  money  all  goes 
into  the  revenue  sharing  area. 

Dr.  Marland.  It  would,  and  under  the  Better  Schools  Act,  it  goes 
directly  to  that  community.  I  am  goi^ig  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
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think  of  the  words  special  revonue  sharin^r  as  no  longer  ciirent  on  this 
subiect.  It  is  a  generic  term,  if  you  will,  but  our  act  is  called  the  i^etter 
Schools  Act,  no  longer  called  the  ^Special  Education  Eevenue  fenarmg 
Act,  and  therefore  it  is  different,  considerably  different  from  general 
revenue  sharing.  .  .         ^-.i  t 

The  Better  Schools  Act  would  assure  that  as  a  minimum  title^^i 
levels  of  funding  prevailing  in  1973  are  passed  right  through  to  the 
local  school  district  in  1974,  dollar  for  dollar.  Now,  we  do  ask  that 
under  the  Better  Schools  Act  there  be  a  better  concentration  of  those 
moneys  on  the  most  needy  children,  and  this  certainly  would  include 
Indian  girls  and  boys  in  most  communities,  I  believe. 

So  there  is  not  the  degree  of  discretion  or  the  degree  of  probability 
of  major  reductions  in  the  program  that  would  be  true  of  general 
revenue  sharing,  since  the  community  receives  that  money,  bypassing 
the  State,  insofar  as  the  disadvantaged  component  is  concerned. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  But  they  are  not  going  to  receive  any  more  than 
they  received  2  years  ago,  .  . 

Dr.  Marl^wd.  No,  sir.  The  sum  is  level,  substantially  level,  is  it 
not,  John? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  In  the  act,  it  is. 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  a  national 
effort  for  the  minority  children,  the  children  of  the  disadvantaged, 
as  fnr  as  the  educational  goal  is  concerned? 

DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN  AS  A  PJEUORITT 

Dr.  Marlaxu.  AVell,  I  do,  Senator  Stevens,  and  I  ^vould  say  again 
that  the  national  thrust  established  by  the  Congress  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19G5,  did  establish  what  I  believe 
is  a  very  right  and  a  very  powerful  course  called  title  I.  Virtually 
all  of  the  intention  of  title  !  philosophically  and  economically,  I  think, 
is  sustained  in  the  Better  Schools  Act. 

You  see,  one  of  the  thing^s  that  we  in  education  have  strongly 
urged  within  the  executive  department,  is  that  the  Inrge  priorities 
built  up  over  the  years  in  these  32  categorical  programs  be  general- 
ized but  not  eliminated;  that  where  we  have  several  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged,  such  as  aid  to  migrant  children  and  so  on,  those  au- 
thorities be  sustained ;  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be  charged 
Avith  monitoring  them ;  that  we  provide  technical  assistance  to  see 
that  they  do  get  to  the  right  people;  and  that  the  powerful  Federal 
thrusts  developed  over  these  past  6  or  8  years  absolutely  be  main- 
tained and  indeed  be  sharpened  in  terms  of  their  delivery  and  in 
terms  of  their  focus  on  the  children  with  the  greatest  needs.  This 
is  not  an  abandonment  of  the  history  of  this  legislation. 

Senator  Stevkns.  No,  but  what  it  really  means  is  the  State  Legis- 
latures are  given  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  the  Federal  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  but  tliey  are  given  moneys  even  if  it  is  funded 
100  percent,  it  is  funded  at  1972  levels.  They  have  got  expenses  at  1974 
levels  and  they  are  funded  at  1972. 

Dr.  Marland.  That  is  correct,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Stevkxs.  Well,  if  you  were  a  State  legislatoi*,  would  you 
accept  that  offer  ?  I  certainly  would  not. 
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Dr.  Marland.  I  liope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  continue  to  come 
before  you  and  in  the  passage  of  time,  when  we  get  over  some  of 
our  dreadful  priority  conditions  in  Federal  support  that  I  can  come 
and  ask  for  more  Federal  money  for  education.  It  has  been  my 
practice  tlu'oughoiit  my  professional  career  to  seek  money  for 
education  including  the  kinds  that  you  described. 

At  this  time  the  many  priorities  that  we  are  having  to  meet  in  edu- 
cation and  in  other  human  resources  arc  such  that  we  are  curtailed. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Senator  Sterns.  How  about  the  public  libraries  ? 

You  mentioned  that  in  your  opening  statement.  N'ow,  the  public 
library  program  has  been  ongoing  since  1956,  and  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  revenue  sharing  money  will  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  there  is  no  money  earmarked,  as  I  understand  it,  in  your 
revenue  sharing  proposal  for  library. 

I'low  can  the  States  continue  the  library  function  if  they  are  sup- 
posed to  also  continue  these  others;  these  six  basic  programs  w^ould 
eat  up  all  of  the  revenue  sharing'  money  if  they  arc  obligated  to  inain- 
tain  these  Federal  programs  at  tlie  1972  level. 

Where  is  the  money  for  libraries  going  to  come  from  ? 

Dr.  Mari^and.  Well,  the  resources  that  I  mentioned  earlier  dealt  with 
the  general  revenue  sharing  authority  which  serves  both  State  and 
municipal  government.  Now,  the  municipal  authorities  which  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  gross  general  reven\ie  sharing  resources,  as  clearly 
and  specifically  identified  in  the  law,  may  support  libraries  from  those 
general  revenues. 

Senator  Stetons.  Well,  they  may.  But  I  am  sure  you  know  that  the 
House  established  a  per  capita  formula  in  this  area.  By  the  time  you 
get  out  to  the  local  governments  the  situation  is  severe.  Some  received 
only  $39. 1  do  not  know  what  you  can  possibly  do  w^ith  general  revenue 
sharing  moneys  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  maintain  things  like  libraries. 
Whether  you  have  a  school  that  has  »300  pupils  or  3,000  pupils,  yon 
need  about  the  same  size  library.  The  per  capita  concept  in  general 
revenue  sharing  denies  this  ability. 

The  national  program  enabled  Hiem  to  have  the  same  standard  of 
libraries  for  a  one-room,  one-teacher  school  with  eight  grades,  as  you 
would  theoretically  have  in  the  big  cities.  If  cities  are  supposed  to  pay 
for  their  libraries  out  of  general  revenue  sharing,  it  would  be  alitibst 
impossible. 

At  times,  those  of  us  who  want  to  support  the  administration's  goals, 
find  that  after  following  these  inconsistencies  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion, find  that  money  is  just  not  there.  I  do  not  see  how  the  administra- 
tion can  believe  that  the  library  program  car  be  supported  by  general 
revenue  sharing  and  education  revenue  shariLir  while  phasing  out 
30  other  programs  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Marland.  Well,  I  find  myself  somewhat  unt;asy  in  talking  about 
tbe  reductions  in  library  services,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  loner  held 
the  tremendous  importance  which  yov.  attach  to  libraries  as  indeed 
true,  so  that  in  communicating  this  to  you  T  do  fall  back,  however,  on 
general  revenue  sharinir.  which  is  $i5  billion  a  year  of  money  that  has 
not  heretofore  been  available  to  Spates  and  locals. 
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Senator  Stevens.  It  was  available  last  year  and  it  has  all  been  ap- 
propriated on  the  State  and  local  levels,  but  now  we  are  coining  along 
and  sayin|s:,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  the  money  we  gave  you  last  year,  can  be 
used  for  libraries,  too." 

Now,  ^ye  had  library  money  in  last  year's  budget,  and  we  had  reve- 
nue sharing  in  last  year's  budget,  and  now  you  come  along  and  cut 
out  the  library  money  and  say  we  gave  that  to  you  last  year. 

Dr.  Marland.  And  yet  we  find  some  States  or  localities  using  the 
revenue  sharing  money  to  reduce  taxes.  Now,  it  would  seem  as  though 
in  making  their  responsible  Judgments,  knowing  that  their  libraries 
may  need  help,  that  if  indeed  they  do  reduce  taxes,  that  the  local 
decisionmakers  must  be  saying  that  their  libraries  do  not  need  that 
money  if  they  have  the  cash  at  hand  to  support  those  libraries  and 
decide  not  to  use  it. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  just  means  that  the  schoolchildren  that  need  the 
libraries  do  not  vote.  Doctor. 

Excuse  me.  I  must  go  to  the  floor  to  vote. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

STUDENT  ASSIST^  NT/F. 

Senator  Stevens.  Now  to  student  assistance. 

The  specialized  training  programs  are  being  eliminated  here  also. 
Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Marland.  We  have  submitted  a  budget,  Mv.  Chairman,  that  does 
indeed  concentrate  many  of  the  traditional  student  assistance  pro- 
grams into  a  major  eftbrt  to  simplify  the  distribution  system  greatly,  to 
increase  the  number  of  dollars,  and  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  affected. 

Now,  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  elimination  of  such  things  as 
supplemental  opportunity  grants,  which  we  do  ask  not  to  fund. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  about  specialized  training  programs  in 
health  professions  and  foreign  language  training? 

Lr.  Marland.  Oh,  now  I  am  with  you  i*^  you  are  speaking  of  those 
special  programs.  Here  you  are  dealing  la.  q^ely  with  graduate  studies, 
and  the  evidence  suggests  that  we  aheady  have  a  substrntially  larger 
number  of  people  coming  through  our  grAduate  schools  than  we  have 
places  for  in  our  economy.  Therefore  the  Federal  programs  have  pre- 
sumably either  fulfilled  or  over- fulfilled  our  needs  in  these  fields,  and 
the  present  intention  is  to  eliminate  programs  that  appear  to  have  done 
their  job.  And  in  these  cases,  we  believe  they  have. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  again,  it  is  redundant.  Mr.  Miller  heard  it 
this  morning,  but  I  just  seriously  question  what  has  been  done.  It  seems 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  health  profession  has  lost  its  educational 
assistance.  Economically  speaking,  but  not  in  terms  of  their  function, 
the  nursing  grants  were  ehminated,  traineeships  were  eliminated,  and 
scholarships  were  reduced.  We  get  into  the  specialized  areas  of  allied 
health  institutional  support,  traineeship  and  grants,  eliminated,  and 
all  public  health  categories  eliminated. 

Were  those  not  related  to  the  student  assistance  progro  m  ? 

Dr.  MarIoAnd.  You  are  dealing  with  a  fair  number  of  programs, 
in  the  health  manpower  field,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  are  outside  the 
Division  of  Education,  so  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  defend  them. 
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Senator  Stevens.  But  Dr.  Marland,  the  thcoi'y  is  that  education 
grants  will  supply  funds  for  all  of  tliesc  areas,  because  tliey  will  go 
to  the  general  educational  assistance  area  for  their  assistance.  Yet  the 
increase  in  that  area  is  not,  as  I  understand  it,  equivalent  to  the 
anionnt  of  money  that  has  been  cut  out  in  these  other  areas— we  say 
we  are  increasing  student  assistance,  but  really  we  are  increasing  tlie 
student  assistance  while  we  are  doing  away  with  all  of  tliese  specialized 
areas.  Undergraduate  nursing  wilf  be  coming  over  into  your  educa- 
tion area  now. 

We  are  cutting  down  on  scliolai-ships,  with  traineeships,  going  out 
entirely.  Institutional  support  for  allied  health,  the  traineesliips  and 
their  educational  grants  are  all  going  out.  Tliat  amounts  to  about  $40 
niih'ion  in  just  those  four  areas  I  mentioned.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
are  supposed  to  come  over  in  the  education  area  now  and  participate 
in  the  general  educational  grant  system,  and  basic  opportunity  giants. 

SIMPLIFICAIION  OF  STXJDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Dr.  Marland,  That  is  true,  and  there  are  two  major  thrusts  to  the 
administration's  position  now  on  the  subject  of  i)ostsecondary  educa- 
tion, setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  black  colleges  which  are  signifi- 
cantly increased  in  this  budget.  The  thrusfs  have  to  do  with  simplify- 
ing a  universal  system  of  entitlement  for  undergraduate  students 
under  the  basic  opportunity  grants,  and  second,  to  simplify  the  sys- 
tem of  managing  student  loans.  The  student  loans  are  a])plicable  to 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  the  categories  of 
students  that  you  have  mentioned  would  be  eligible  for  graduate  school 
loans,  subsidized  loans,  guaranteed  loans,  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But  we  are  trying  to  concentrate  on  the  most  needy  by  providing 
an  absolute  entitlement  to  poor  young  people  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  And  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  numbers  of  dollars  going  into 
this  program  are  substantially  increased,  and  we  predict  the  numbers 
of  young  people  affected  wdll  be  substantially  increased. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand. 

Dr.  Marland.  Just  to  give  you  our  estimated  figure  on  the  increased 
number  of  awards  given,  we  would  er.pect  to  move  from  this  year's 
level— academic  year  of  1972-73  of  2.7  million  awards  given  by  this, 
to  1974-75,  at  the  level  of  over  4  million  awar-ls  given  in  loans  and 
grants.  This  is  a  very  significant  increase  in  the  numbers  of  people 
affected,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  the  administration  to  target  this  money 
on  the  most  needy,  and  to  increase  the  access  to  Federal  support  for 
all  people. 

Senator  Stearns.  We  have  no  w^ay  to  use  Federal  funds  i'or  motiva- 
tion to  move  into  specific  areas  like  nursing.  The  young  lady  that  wants 
a  basic  opportunity  grant  is  going  to  get  it.  She  is  going  to  take  what 
she  wants.  There  will  be  no  motivatiton  as  there  was  hi  the  previous 
nursing  loans  or  scholarships,  providing  direct  assistance  for  those 
people  going  into  nursing. 

Dr.  Marland.  That  is  correct,  but  it  would  be  true  of  any  field  that 
the  motivation  will  be  there  for  wliatever  the  young  person  may  choose, 
and  the  resources  will  be  there. 
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SOURCES  OF  LOAN  MONEY  FOR  HIGHER  IiD\  CATION 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  recognize  that  the.'c  is  substantial 
loan  money  in  tlie  liealth  profession  categories,  in  medicine  and  in 
nursing.  There  is  separate  loan  money  in  the  budget.  There  is  no  grant 
and  traineesliip  money  but  there  is  loan  money,  and  ^ve  tliink  thai  tlie 
marketi)]ace  is  going  to  produce  those  people  because  they  are  going  to 
have  substajitial  earning  capaci{;;y  when  they  graduate,  and  presum- 
ably tliey  can  handle  a  loan. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Well,  the  people  I  know  in  nursing  cannot  handle 
many  loaiis,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  of  course,  grants  are  available  for  nurses  at  fhe 
undergraduate  level  under  the  basic  opportunity  grant  program. 

Senato-  Stevens.  Have  you  done  anything  through  the  Office  of 
Education  to  stimulate  the  private  commercial  sector  to  make  these 
loans  that  we  see  to  be  relying  on,  particulurly  the  guaranteed  interest 
loans?  Could  you  supply  some  information  for  the  record  on  this? 

I  understand  that  the  banks  are  not  snaking  loans  in  the  volumes 
that  we  anticipated  earlier. 

Dr.  Marland.  The  evidence  would  suggest  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  heard  of  some  banks  that  have  had  some  disappointing- 
results  from  student  loans,  and  yet  the  evidence  is  clear  that  through- 
out the  Nation  there  are  ample  sources  for  students  to  get  their  loans, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  submit  a  message  for  the  record  that  can  be 
more  concrete  tlian  this  if  you  vrish. 

Senator  Sit.vens.  There  are  176  villages  in  Alaska.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  bank  in  more  than  five  of  them.  Now,  those  people  who  are 
children  of  persons  not  eligible  for  other  specialized  programs,  like 
the  Native  children  miglit  be,  must  find  a  bank  in  order  to  borrow^ 
that  money.  Most  of  them  do  not  even  use  banks,  and  yet  their  chil- 
dren have  to  go  to  a  bank  to  get  a  loan  if  they  arvi  to  participate  under 
this  program. 

Dr.  Marland.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  go  to  other 
lending  institutions  hicluding  the  university.  Universities  will  be  en- 
couraged, as  well,  to  target  young  people  to  the  right  source.  To  show 
the  evidence  of  no  apparent  reluctance  for  the  banking  community  to 
suppoit  these  programs — and  I  will  submit  this  for  the  record,  if  you 
wish— in  1966  the  total  volume  of  student  loans  was  $77,492,000.  It 
has  moved  up  with  tremendoiis  acceleration  in  those  intervening  years 
so  that  in  1973  the  volume  is  $1,356  billion  with  projections  to  1975 
at  the  level  of  $1.7  billion,  and  these  loans  are  from  the  conventional 
lending  community. 

LOAX  ^T)LITI^rE  of  studext  program 

Senator  Stevexs.  Do  you  have  any  way  to  br'^ak  those  do\;n  by 
States? 

I  would  like  to  see  if  my  theory  is  correct,  and  that  these  are  big 
city  banks. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Yes.  We  would  pleased  to  submit  that  by  States. 
[The  information  follows :] 
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CaARAKTEED  STUDHJT  JOAN  FRCCSIAM 
LOAN  VOLUME 


Cuwulatlve  g-tr>cg  Tnoppc^nr*'  ■      Fiscal  Year  67^ 


>o8s  not  include  fiscal  yearlgee---. ;  c^ur^^TTnirn— 
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LOAN  VOLUME  (Continued) 


■ 

Fiscal  Year  68  - 

'       fiscal  Year  69 

.  515,408 

.-  AiUQiuUL 

.  435.S48.721 

— ..j!lU2iber«._|  Anount: 

787.V.6=  6f:e,675.781 

Alubntna 

5.414 

[  -  3,.27Z^55 
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—  lD.,3i6i  ^8.J165.,^4 

i07i  166,463 

Alaska 

Arizona 
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"         .i.=;SO  fi.«i82-l<3R 

Arkans:^s 

2,4^6 

\     •  l,Sli^2R^ 

3,974 

 2,^446,817 

CaiitornU 

2«;  ';?ft  111 

7ri,a54 

_69, 014,242 

Colorudo 

7,881 

1:        7   198  OSft 

n  119 

l,0,7'ifi,511 

Connecticut 

16, Sq? 

•  iR^ni4^822 

 21,531 

9A  R9q  QOA 

Delaware 

1,011 

;  5Ri,7n4 

1,85? 

qqfijlio 

District  of  Co!i 

1,740 

1,775,007 

Florida 

7,nn6 

 n, 066, OSS 

P, 810,287 

Georgia 

fi,2S7 

.  "  9,482 

Iiawiiii 

2,065 

1  1.909.279 

2.009,215 

1.291 

916,377 

3,1:^5 

2.691,628 

Illinois 

28.585 

31.437,706 

33,700 

40,297,972 

Indiana 

-  7.491 

6,490,316 

n.?42 

11,923,689 

Iowa 

■  11.267 

8,605,241 

17,9^1 

14,488,330 

Kansas 

4.130 

3,092,452 

7,iq;i 

6,1S3,21S 

Kentucky 

.5^113 

•^,S88,^27 

4^q97 

4,1S2,900 

l^uiniana. 

S,3SV 

'^^fi<14^4'»7 

r,  990 

4,4iq  716 
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2^?4S 

1,946 

1^77S^1R6 

Mitrvland 

3.397 

^,nift^R2q 

7,90? 

9^AftS- 919 

Massachusetts    j           1ft,  504 

[■  ifi^-^qy^n?? 

19,93-^ 

18,771,143 

Michigan           !  8.952 

j     '  7;357;28fl 

11.213 
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Minnesota  1^1^885 

f  in,2n9jO'iq 

'  91187 
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Mississippi        '  '           2,  S11 
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fi.410V       A  fi9A 

T'^issoirVi 

2,42q^fi';7 

5^774 

4;fi'i4i5?9 

Moniara  2*836 

2;n37;ion 

.  S.670 

4.749-6S0 

(Nebraska           i                 1 74 

2,4'?1,S44 

';,9fin/.  4.706.419 

.Nevada  'fin? 

396,485 

-387j  797,251 

New  Hampshire  '  2.067 

1,750,669 

2,674  2,324„1?.5 

New  Jerxey  -     1  25.117 

24,993,871 

?q.'^74l      40  7A1  17^; 

.New  Mexico 

2^387 

 1,855,025 

14S,180,qs1 

New  York 

111,887 

102,99';, 091 

149,769 

.North  Carolina 

2,562 

1,384,850 

3,714 

9,19q;109 

>orlh  UqKolB 

6,180 

4,792,92? 

10,458 

8,77S^RRq 

Oiiio  <«• 

9,877 

io,'fifii;flfi3 

1'i,945 

-  17,779,75fi 

Uklahona 

2,260,0-^0 

4^«;i9 

3,700,699 

Oregon  . 

4,431 

2;946;028 

9,271 

6,614, S03 

Prnnnvlvania 

36.345 

-  32,594.615 

53.291 

53,324,36S 

Hhnde  UlanJ 

3.533 

3.194,6^3 

 _Ju553. 

4.186,346 

Stuth  Carolina 

2.094 

1,223.597 

x.m 

-  1JL5-U12 

 4.692,389 

Sttith  Onkols 

3.322 

1.9.aa»OA5 

 -^7^ 

Tennc«'scc 

•5,507 

4,878.423 

„-5J575l^441 

IVxas* 

20,13S 

9,708,444 

60,914 

Itah 

4,483 

3,43^,272 

5.63JJ 

5,197,Qr)? 

Acrinont  . 

-  UI9X,.69£ 

.  2.1<Ul 

 2,321,657 

Vjrginja 

8,332 

7,011„026 

IQ.,48-) 

.SL,Q5i.,0AS 

\\ii_''liin'.»5fjn 

4,248 

:  2,86.0,022 

■  7^933! 

_-fe,29.a^26 
 12,m,.0Ji2 

Rin.778 

•\rst  \  |r;;|nid 

2,Pfts 

.^.^5.^*433 

,  ...  5,0831 

W'.  fM 

,  lZJi5X. 

801 

 1-6.^68.7.^06! 

646,59!^ 

 .21,9.02! 

01  V 

USAF 

AiTi,  5aiTioa 

-^2,699 

25,3id,a69 

>.-,^.^..l7,47Jj  14^046, 77S 

Guain 

Puerto  Rico 

3.460 

-_1,6.34.31C 

.  .  .  AJLZi^  ?„5.9-1,6SC 

Virgin  l9.i 

8  J 
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LOAN  VOTVKE  (Continuad) 


Flsml  Year  72 

.  K-nmbt-r      t  Amount 

J  1. 256.2991. 301:.S76. 721 

15.158?  14.562.332 

302.986 

Art/una 

 7.605.1^3 

1  3,963.105 

CaUfornia 

..123.^23 

125.261.694 

CoIoruJo 

29,167,442 

Conncciicui 

_  28.808 

35.869.203 

Ilrlatvarc 

2,<339 

1.100.134 

District  of  ChU  - 

3.453 

3.959.596 

Flnrida 

21^301 

24.708.09*1 

Georgia 

14,477 

14.265,159 

liaKuii 

2.17^ 

2,653.6&i 

Idnho 

^.  4.62$ 

5,6«1.779 

Illinois 

176,160 

171.247,101 

Indiana 

41^q27,5ifi 

Iowa 

77,757,19^^ 

Kansas 

12.216 

12.613.879 

Kcrluckv 

91522 

10.067.758 

.  11.819 

11.354.655 

Maine 

7.107 

7.097.145 

Murviand 

16.974 
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Massachusetts  ■  [  24,116 

26.625.100 

Michijran-     •  21.897 

22.406.285 

Mifricsota                        ^1  j 

(33,838,614 

Mi5si!»slppi  8l856 
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Missouri  ■  11^756 
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5.315.993 

Nebraska      ...  ll.lftft 
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.New  Hampshire   J  ?.SA6,SS1 

I            :10,434I  55,773.174 

■Neiv  Mexico        |              ^^   ml\      11  ftATAOQ 

Neiv  "^ork 

i4fi'o«;fil  ifip;rqa'isi 

North  Carolina 

61250 

5,100.016 

North  UaKota 

13i626 

12.932,59S 

Ohio«c 

26.587 

30.813.338 

UklahomA 

6,900 

'  5.757.710 

Oregon 

12.856 

11.015.215 

iVnn.Hvivnnin 

88.788 

107.179.568 

6.987 

6.867.555 

•S»ii;h  (laroiina 

3.677 

2.731.937 

S.IOf 

7.867.946 

8,57^ 

8.303.059 

82,927 

78,179.223 

llab 

7,40-4 

7-72L.066 

3.2iQ 

3,984,320 

12,5ry9,030 

i9,nni 

19,769,204 
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8,175.644 

*'«  f*«  It,;  .  ; 
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Ans,  5an:oa 
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Puerto  Rico 
.Virgin  Is*; 

,  ..  •  •  i.n<^ 

1,511.078 

...  12,657. 

11,983.924 

4^ 

49.872 

11 

12.250 

6,982 

6,596.302 

- — 
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DIFFICULTIES   WITH  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Senator  xStevenr.  I  know  tl^e  Senators  from  Ne^Y  Mexico  liave  the 
sjinio  impression  I  dOj  that  tlie  banks  just  are  not  tliore  to  make  the 
loaiK  althougli  it  is  a  nice  tlieory.  T  think  we  all  support  the  basic 
o])portuHifcy  arrant  concept,  but  that  is  just  a  portion  of  the  cost  o:^ 
^oing  021  to  hi<rlier  education,  and  the  theory  is  that  they  have  got  the 
ability  to  borrow  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  parents  to  assist  them 
so  that  in  every  financing  package  there  is  going  to  be  a  loan  for  the 
underprivileged  people. 

Dr.  MAiiLANn.  That  is  generally  true. 

Senator  Stkvexk.  "Well,  you  can  only  help  them  up  to  ilO  percent 
under  l)asic  opportunity  grant. 

Di'.  Mariano.  Well,  there  is  also  work-study  which  we  would  target 
on  the  most  needy  as  well,  we  would  ho])e.  Work-study  would  be  op- 
portunity for  the  college  to  administer  a  progr.ani  in  which  tlic  young 
l)ersnii  ptu\  earn  the  difference,  and  we  are  requesting  a  budget  of  some 
$2r>{)  million  for  that  program. 

Senator  Stkvens.  I  think  we  are  making  every  student  into  a  small 
businessman.  He  has  got  to  deal  with  two  or  three  people  in  order  to 
get  the  money  that  is  necessary  to  pa^^  tuition,  to  deal  with  the  basic 
opportunity  g^ant  people  we  have  got  to  deal  witli  the  loan  and  have 
probably  got  to  deal  with  some  kind  of  work  or  woi'k-study  program, 
too,  if  they  are  going  to  go  on  100-percent  financing,  and  you  know, 
that  is  going  to  bo  extremely  difficult  if  any  one  chink,  does  not  fall 
into  place. 

Dr.  Mari.and.  Here,  of  courj=e,  is  wLere  your  student  assistance 
officer  at  the  institution  is  a  ve  *y  vital  link  in  that  process.  We  are 
conducting  this  summer  intensive  training  programs  for  all  institu- 
tions. We  will  hold  7'egional  i  istitutes  between  now  mid  late  July  to 
train  tlie  student  assistance  officer  in  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams as  whatever  our  fundinsj  proves  to  be  for  1074-,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident in  the  ability  of  the  student  loan  officer  to  assist  the  unsophisti- 
cated student  in  managing  this  process. 

Senator  Stkw.xs.  I  get  too  specific.  You  knoM',  I  have  five  teenagers, 
two  going  on  to  college  now,  and  I  know  how  mucli  assistance  those 
peojjle  give  to  niy  daughters.  I  do  not  see  how  they  would  be  giving 
mucli  more  assistance  to  anyone  else,  and  it  really  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  complicating  a  student's  life  by  what  we  are  doing.  You  have 
to  go  to  a  bank  and  make  application  for  a  loan.  You  have  got  to  go 
to  the  basic  op])ortunity  officer  and  make  application  for  the  oppor- 
tunity grant  and  v/ait  for  that  to  come  in  before  tliey  know  how  much 
they  are  going  to  get  from  the  bank. 

Dr.  Mari.and.  I  believe  it  is  no  more  complicated  than  it  is  right 
no^y,  Senator.  We  hope  it  is  a  little  less  complicated.  For  example,  the 
basic  opportunity  grant  is  no  longer  an  object  of  a  negotiated  kind  of  a 
settlement  between  a  student  and  an  institution.  It  is  a  guaranteed  sum 
of  money  based  upon  the  calculated  family  income  from  that  certain 
family  and  it  is  like  a  voucher.  He  can  take  it  virtually  anywhere  and 
say,  I  am  entitled  to  that  much  money,  whereas  up  until  now  it  was 
even  more  complex  in  the  context  that  you  describe  in  which  a  student 
had  to  go  and  bargain  foi*  what  he  could  get  in  the  way  of  money. 
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GOALS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

Senator  Stevens.  This  is  anothei  subject,  Doctor.  Have  you  ear- 
marked $162  million  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  next 
year? 

Dr.  Marland.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Stem^ns.  But  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  real  specific  ideas 
about  what  you  are  goin^  to  do  with  the  $162  million,  particularly  in 
comparison  with  the  other  portions  o,f  the  budget. 

A^e  there  specific  gon^s  and  projects  that  you  could  flush  out  of  that 
$162  million  ^ 

Dr.  Marland.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  some  preliminary  response 
to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  that  Dr.  Glennan  will  be  meeting  with 
you  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  as  soon  as  he  is  called  back,  and 
I  am  sure  will  give  you  more  details  if  you  wish. 

Broadly  speakiiijoj,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  operates 
under  the  policy  direction  of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research.  That  Council  has  now  been  meeting  informally,  awaiting 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  their  nomination,  and  at  this  stage 
Dr.  Glennan  will  be  putting  before  them  the  research  plan  for  his  In- 
stitute that  will  indeed  total  the  $162  million. 

We  can  submit  for  the  lecord,  if  you  wish,  the  breakdow^n  of  that 
$162  million,  but  1  wnll  give  you  some  highlights  .from  it.  The  Insti- 
tute has  inherited  some  programs  which  had  been  housed  in  the 
Of&ce  of  Education  such  as  the  experimental  schools  program,  such  as 
some  of  the  ongoing  programs  in  the  labs  and  centers  established 
under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  A  fair  amount  of  the  Institute's 
money  is  dedicated  to  the  continuation  of  things  now  in  place  until 
such  time  as  the  policymakiiig  board  revises  those  commitments. 

But  to  look  quickly  dow^n  the  list,  field  initiative  studies  at  $20 
million;  exploratory  studies,  $11.9  million;  college  programs,  $11..5 
million;  and  so  on.  Dr.  Glennan  will  be  able  to  anal^'ze  these  items  in 
some  detail  with  you. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  state  that  unt.il  confirmation,  however,  the 
law  is  quite  clear  and  Dr.  Glennan  is  being  extremely  respectful  of  that 
law  in  not  yet  declaring  the  total  program  of  the  Institute  until  the 
Council  is  formerly  put  in  place  and  can  act  formally  on  his  recom- 
mendations. And  it  may  well  be  that  even  when  he  comes  before  you 
he  will  have  to  couch  his  research  plan  in  provisional  conditions  since 
the  Council  is  still  ]iot  yet  ratified. 

There  is  a  breakdown  of  four  general  areas,  including  overhead, 
basic  studies,  research  and  development  and  utilization  systems,  and 
programmatic  R,  &  D.  Programmatic  R.  &  D.  would  deal  with  the 
large  priorities  such  as  early  childhood  education,  such  as  the  prob- 
lems o.f  minorities  and  the  problems  of  integration  and  so  on,  target- 
ing on  those  kinds  of  large  social  issues. 

PERSONNEL  LEVTILS  AT  NIB 

Senator  Stevens.  What  happens  to  personnel  under  this  budg'^.t  as 
far  as  your  OfRce  of  Education  is  concerned  ? 
Dr.  Marland.  TTnder  the  NIE  budget  ? 
Senator  Stevens.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Marland.  At  tlie  time  the  NIE  was  established,  which  goes  back 
to  last  July  and  August,  a  number  of  personnel  who  were  in  the 
Office  of  Education  were  transferred  to  the  nucleus  of  NIE,  some  80 
people  out  of  an  ultimate  staff  of  about  460  being  requested  for  1974 
and  autliorized  in  the  original  statute.  So  there  was  a  carryover  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  involved  in  programs  in  the  Office  of*  Education, 
\yho  are  now  a  part  of  NIE  and  are  being  woven  into  that  organiza- 
tion by  Dr.  Glennan  at  this  time  together  with  the  programs  that 
went  with  them. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  What  level  of  personnel  will  this  budget  support 
for  NIE?  ^  Ft^ 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  It  is  462  for  the  1974  budget.  The  present  level  is  abou, 
350  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Senator  Strvens.  And  how  many  are  on  board  right  now? 
Dr.  Marland.  Tom,  what  is  the  current  figure  ? 
Dr.  Glexnan.  Something  on  the  order  of  250. 
Dr.  Marlaxd.  And  still  hiring. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  answers  to  my  questions. 
Doctor. 

I  saw  the  chairman  on  the  floor  and  he  asked  me  to  extend  his  greet- 
ings to  you. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

We  are  going  to  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  We 
hope  to  resume  on  Wednesday  afternoon  with  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  delay  is  caused  by  the  committee's  scheduled  markup  of  the  second 
supplemental  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Mart^axd.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

[l^Tiereupon,  at  4 :24  p.m.,  Monday,  May  14,  the  subcommittee  was 
recessed,  to  reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 

SUBCOMMITTEK  OF  THE  CoiVrMlTTEE  OX  Al'PROPRIATlONS, 

Washington^  D.C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  2:30  p.m.  in  I'oom  S-128,  the  Capitol, 
lion.  Ernest  F.  HolHngs,  presiding. 
Present :  Senator  Rollings. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Offick  of  Education 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER-DESIGNATE 
or  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DUANE  MATTHEIS,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
DEVELOPMEN  ^ 

PETER  P.  MUIRHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DR.  WILLIAM  P.  PIERCE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  OCCU- 
PATIONAL, VOCATIONAL,  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

PATRICIA  CAHN,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EX- 
TERNAL RELATIONS 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
PLANNING,  EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

BRIAN  M.  STACEY,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Hollings.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon  we  have  before  us  Dr.  John  Ottina,  who  is  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  is  going  to  give  us  an  over- 
view of  the  OlRce  of  Education  budget  request  and,  hopefully,  pro- 
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vide  us  with  some  insig:ht  into  how's  and  why's.  Of  course,  a  big 
share  of  what  he  is  going  to  talk  about  relates  to  a  revenue  sharing 
proposal  that  would  involve  about  $2.5  billion  worth  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs. 

INTRODUCTIOX  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Dr.  Ottina,  would  you  please  introduce  your  associates,  for  the 
record,  and  then  we  will  be  glad  to  iiear  from  you. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  would  be  most  pleased  to.  Senator.  On  my  right, 
we  have  with  us  a  lot  of  actings  today. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  Everybody  is  acting. 

Dr.  Ottina.  On  my  immediate  right  is  John  Evans,  who  is  our 
acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Evaluation,  and  Manage- 
ment. Next  is  Mr.  Peter  MTiirhead,  who  is  our  Acting  Depiity  Com- 
missioner for  Higher  Education,  Next  is  Mr.  Puane  Mattheis,  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  School  Systems.  Next,  Bill  Smith,  ^  ^ho  is  Acting 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development,  Swinging  around  at  the 
table,  the  gentleman  at  the  end  is  a  new  Deputy  for  us,  one  that  was 
established  in  the  EdTicational  Amendments  of  1972 ;  this  is  our  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Occupational,  and  Adult  Education,  Mr.  William 
(Bill)  Pierce.  And  on  my  left  here,  I  believe  you  know  Mr.  Miller, 
our  Deputy  Director  of  our  Budget  Office  of  HEW. 

With  your  permission  then,  if  I  might  proceed  with  this  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Hollixgs.  Very  good. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to  review 
the  Office  of  Education's  plans  for  the  <:oming  fiscal  year  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  resources  we  will  need  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

MAJOK  goals  197  4  BUDGKT 

The  three  overriding  considerations  that  have  guided  the  formula- 
tion of  our  1974  budget  request  have  been :  (1)  through  a  special  edu- 
cation revenue  sharing  proposal — now  called  the  Better  Schools  Act — 
to  provide  State  and  local  agencies  greater  discretion  in  allocating  and 
targeting  Federal  education  dollars;  (2)  emphasis  on  opportunities 
for  higher  education  by  providing  needed  funds  directly  to  students; 
and  (3)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  programs  that  have  accom- 
plished their  intended  purpose  or  are  of  marginal  value. 

special  revenue  shaking  or  better  schools  act 

Senator  Hollixgs.  At  that  point,  what  is  the  amount  of  special  edu- 
cation revenue-sharing  proposals?  Where  is  it?  Has  one  been 
proposed  ? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Indeed  it  has.  Our  total  request  for  that  item  is  about 
$2.7  billion.  A  bill  has  been  proposed.  It  has  been  introduced,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  the  appropriate  subcommittees  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  

Senator  Hollixgs.  On  the  Senate  side,  in  the  Finance  Committee,  is 
that  where  it  is? 
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Dr.  Ottixa.  No,  sir,  it  is  in  the  Education-Labor  Subcommittee,  a 
committee  chaired  by  Senator  Pell.  He  has  held  hearings,  as  has  the 
Kouse,  approximately  8  weeks  ago  on  the  Senate  side  and  approxi- 
mately a  month  and  a  half  on  the  House  side. 

Senator  Hollings.  What  you  envision  is  that  that  ^YOuld  go  through 
this  authorizing  process  and  be  voted  upon  by  the  Congress  and 
jDassed.  If  that ^2.5  billion  is  passed,  then  the  rest  of  it  would  apply 
with  respect  to  either,  as  you  say,  funding  higher  education  or  reduc- 
ing the  programs  that  have  been  p.'  complished  or  their  intended  pur- 
poses. Is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  OraxA.  That  is  correct. 

DISTRIBUTIOX  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Senator  Hollixgs.  What  adjustment  do  you  make?  Suppose,  instead 
of  $2.5  billion,  you  only  get  $2  billion.  What  would  occur?  You  would 
anicnd  your  request  before  this  committee,  or  not? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  If  I  understand  the  Senator's  question,  the  bill  that  we 
are  proposing — the  Better  Schools  Act — has  an  operating  formula. 
That  formula  could  operate  on  $2  billion  as  well  as  $2.5  or  $3  billion. 
So  whatever  the  Appropriations  Committee  felt  was  appropriate,  or 
whatever  was  enacted,  the  formula  itself  would  distribute  that  money, 
regardless  of  the  amount. 

INTENDED  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Senator  Hollings.  That  is  as  to  distribution ;  but  as  to  the  intended 
accomplishment,  what  you  hope  to  do,  it  is  all  supported  by  either 
revenue  sharing  or  what  you  are  asking  for  here  of  the  subcommittee. 
Correct? 

Dr.  Ottina.  That,  in  general,  is  true.  There  are  some  specifics  as  we 
go  through  the  testimony  that  are  not  supported  by  those  two  general 
statements  that  I  have  made.  There  are  a  number  of  programs  that  do 
not  fall  in  the  Better  Schools  Act  or  special  revenue  sharing. 

Senator  Hollings.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  a  feel  for  is,  if  they  cut 
the  authorization,  if  it  comes  through  the  Congress  at  $2  billion  in- 
stead of  $2.5  billion,  where  would  you  pick  vr>  the  additional  $500 
million?  By  coming  before  this  committee  and  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  it,  or  you  would  assume  that  would  be  sort  of 
local  option,  and  that  would  be  the  local  initiative,  or  either  the  local 
leadership  or  lack  thereof — any  way  you  want  to  describe  it? 

Dr.  Ottina.  To  answer  your  question  very  directly,  the  possibility 
that  the  authorization  would  be  at  that  level  had  not  really  occurred  to 
me.  The  problem,  quite  frankly,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  in  that  direc- 
tion. Given  the  circumstances  that  you  talked  about,  very  certainly  we 
would  have  to  reexamine  our  present  programs. 

Senator  Hollings.  It  does  not  sound  that  way.  But  the  President 
has  set  up  a  $268.7  billion  limitation.  The  Consrress  itself  has  set  in 
round  figures  a  $268  billion  ceiling,  some  $700  million  less.  We  have  not 
been  caught  in  the  chicken  coop  yet.  The  chickens  have  not  yet  come 
home  to  roast  on  that  commitment,  generally,  but  we  have  already 
committed  ourselves  to  this  three  times  in  legislation  this  year. 
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When  we  get,  as  I  characterize  it,  into  the  short  rules,  namely,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  begin  to  cut  back  on  certain  programs,  I  can  well 
see  a  reaction  to  the  effect  that,  after  all,  that  crowd  never  did  use 
revenue  sharing  in  the  proper  fashioiint  has  been  wasted.  There  have 
been  no  real  guidelines.  When  you  are  trying  to  cut  back,  and  come 
within  that  ceiling,  they  could  cut  back  at  your  educational  revenue 
sharing.  c 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  quite  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  that  we  are  talking  about  here  and  the  pro- 
gram itself  represents  a  consolidation  of  many  programs  that  are  in 
existence  today.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  being  requested  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  money  being  spent  in  those  pro- 
grams today.  So  it  does  not  represent  an  increase  over  the  present  set 
of  expenditures. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Congress  did  cut  back,  they 
might  tell  us  where  to  cut  back.  Because  there  are  broad  categories 
within  revenue  sharing,  I  think  that  it  would  be  likely  that  Congress 
would  distribute  the  $2  billion  for  us.  If  they  did  not,  I  suspect  that  we 
would  have  to  look  at  each  category  and  suggest  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  how  to  spread  the  $2  billion. 

KARMARKIKGS  UNDKU  BKTTER  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Dr.  Ottina.  There  are  five  categories  that  are  provided  in  the  bill 
that  we  were  talking  about.  One  category  is  the  payment  of  impacted 
"A"  children^  one  is  the  disadvantaged;  the  others  are  vocational  edu- 
cation ;  handicapped  children :  and  supportive  services.  So  there  is  a 
provision  and  the  formula  distributes  it  into  these  five  general  alloca- 
tions. 

Senator  Hollings.  All  right,  sir. 

If  you  would  be  at  ease  for  a  moment,  I  think  I  c<an  catch  the  roUcall 
and  save  us  time. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Dr.  Ottina.  If  I  might  jnst  add  a  postscript.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
clarify  myself  in  the  first  answer  tliat  I  gave  you  to  the  question.  The 
bill  is  subject  to  appropriations.  It  is  not  a  trust  fund.  So  the  process 
that  we  were  talking  about  would  be  one  where  we  would  come  before 
this  committee  and  discuss  with  you  an  appropriate  amount,  as  we 
have  with  the  specific  items  in  the  past. 

Senator  Hollinos.  Very  good,  sir. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  higher  education — we  were  all  very  interested  in  it.  You  folks 
gave  a  lot  of  leadership  to  it,  but  they  never  did  come  up  with  any 
money  until  we  felt  we  had  to  do  some  prompting.  I  think  it  was 
September  before  you  came  up  last  year.  Where  are  we  with  the  higlier 
education  budget,  in  general  terms  in  this  budget,  I  know  you  want  to 
emphasize  directing  it  to  the  students. 

Dn  OrriNA.  There  is  a  full  liigher  education  budget  proposed  here. 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  helpful  if  I  continued  my  presentation  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  do  cover  in  a  general  way  most  of  the  areas 
that  you  are  concerned  Avith  here. 

Senator  Hollings.  Go  right  ahead. 
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TOTAL  EDUCATION  BUDGET 

Dr.  OiTTXA.  Our  total  request  for  1974  is  $51  billion,  which  repre- 
sents 11  not  decreaso  of  $258  million  from  our  1978  request. 

Let  me  toucli  upon,  first,  our  elementary  and  secondary  education 
pro^rrams. 

The  1974  budget  continues  to  place  a  high  priority  on  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government's  relationship  with  State  and  local 
governments  in  tlie  area  of  element^ary  and  secondary  education.  Our 
total  request  for  these  programs  includes  the  special  education  revenue 
sharing  proposal:  a  continuing  level  of  support  for  the  emergency 
school  assistance  program,  bilingual  education,  and  special  handi- 
capped programy;  an  increase  for  our  career  education  effort — all  of 
the  above  are  not  included  in  the  special  revenue  sharing  and  Better 
Schools  Act — and  decreases  for  Follow  Through  and  school  assistance 
in  federally  affected  areas,  which  also  are  not  included,  I  would  like 
to  outline  for  you  briefly  our  request  for  each  of  these  areas, 

THE  BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1973 

The  budget  request  for  1974  includes  $2.8  billion,  including  the 
school  lunch  program,  for  the  proposed  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973. 
This  proposal  ^yould  group  Federal  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion assistance  into  broad  categories  with  adequate  safeguards  to  in- 
sure that  minimum  national  priorities  are  preserved,  such  as  education 
for  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  vocational  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  consolidate  and  simplify  Federal 
aid  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  give 'State  and 
local  school  officials  greater  flexibility  and  responsibility  for  managing 
and  targeting  pro<rram  funds.  Thus,  there  is  expected  to  be  a  simul- 
taneous strengthening  of  Federal  and  State  program  management  as 
well  as  a  greater  chance  of  achieving  the  Federal  purposes  that  really 
count. 

EMERGENCr  SCKOOL  ASSISTANCE 

The  1974  budget  request  of  $271  million  will  provide  for  the  second 
year  of  funding  for  the  recently  enacted  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
This  program  will  continue  to  provide  needed  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  desegregating  their  school  systems  while  maintain- 
ing educational  quality.  Under  the  present  operating  plan,  most  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  1973  will  be  obligated  for  programs  which 
will  be  operational  in  the  1973-74  school  year.  The  funds  requested  for 
1974  will  likewise  be  used  to  fund  projects  a  year  in  advance — in  this 
case  for  the  1974-75  school  year. 

Senator  Holltngs,  That'is  $271  million? 

Dr,  Ottina,  That  is  correct. 

BILINGUAL  education 

The  bilingual  education  program  will  be  continued  at  $35  million  to 
support  approximately  200  projects  serving  nearly  143,000  students. 
In  addition  to  the  support  under  this  specific  program,  $9,9  million 
will  also  be  available  for  bilingual  education  projects  under  the  emer- 
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gency  school  assistance  program.  It  is  one  of  several  set-asides  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  1974  budget  of  $93.6  million  reflects  a  continuing  commitment 
to  the  education  of  handicapped  children.  The  Federal  role  in  this 
area  is  to  provide  support  for  model  programs,  demonstrations,  re- 
source centers,  and  the  training  of  educational  pei'sonnel. 

OCCUPATIONAIi,  VOCATIONAL,  AXD  ADtJLT  EDUCATtON 

Reflecting  one  of  our  highest  priorities  in  1974  is  a  request  of  $14 
million,  which  we  will  use  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  career 
education.  In  this  effort  the  OJRce  of  Education  will  work  closely  with 
the  newly  created  National  Institute  of  Education,  which  is  develop- 
ing several  career  education  models.  The  request  for  continuing  sup- 
port for  vocational  research  and  innovation  programs,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, and  adult  education  special  projects,  totaling  $31  million 
will  also  augment  various  aspects  of  the  career  education  effort. 

FOLLOW  THROUGH 

Authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Follow  Through 
program  will  l>e  gradually  phased  out  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
This  experimental  program  was  designed  to  test  various  models  of 
early  compensatory  education.  Approximately  20  models  were  devel- 
oped and  are  in  the  process  of  being  evaluatecl.  Our  budget  request  of 
$41  million  will  permit  us  to  evaluate  models  on  the  basis  of  four 
groups  of  children  who  are  presently,  enrolled  in  the  program.  Begin- 
ning in  1974,  classes  that  complete  the  Follow  Through  program  will 
not  i)e  replaced  by  new  classes,  leading  to  a  phaseout  of  the  program 
by  June  of  1977.  It  should  be  emphasized,  though,  that  no  child  noyx  in 
a  Follow  Through  project  will  be  dropped  out  because  of  this  policy. 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

The  budget  proposes  a  reduction  of  $253  million  in  payments  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  education  of  the  children  df  parents 
who  work  for  the  Federal  Government  but  do  not  live  on  Federal 
property — ^the  so-called  "B"  students.  The  total  cost  of  educating 
children  is  provided  generally  by  a  combination  of  State  and  locsu 
revenues.  States  guarantee  an  education  and  provide  payments  for  all 
children  within  their  boundaries.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  purpose  of 
an  impact  payment  for  a  child's  education  is  to  compensate  for  a  loss 
of  local  revenue. 

In  the  case  of  "B"  children,  we  feel  there  is  no  need  for  compensa- 
tion because  there  is  little,  if  any,  loss.  In  many  cases,  these  same  par- 
ents and  children  would  be  in  the  community  even  if  they  were  not 
employed  on  Federal  property.  Also,  the  theory  of  payments  for  "B" 
students  fails  to  recognize  that  the  incomes  of  their  parents  may 
stimulate  increases  in  economic  activity  and  taxable  wealth  that,  com- 
bined with  the  taxes  paid  on  the  residence,  will  offset  the  educational 
cost. 
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While  the  amount  associated  with  "A"  category  children  will 
be  included  in  the  special  education  revenue  sharing  legislative  pro- 
posal, support  lor  children  of  families  who  both  work  and  live  on 
Federal  property  will  be  continued.  Jn  the  instance  where  Federal 
agencies  provide  for  the  education  of  these  children,  fiuids  will  be 
requested  in  the  regular  appropriation  for  this  program.  Support  of 
construction  of  schools  unde^  chis  program  will  be  increased  slightly 
and  priority  will  be  given  to  projects  on  Indian  reservations  and  the 
critical  construction  needs  of  local  educational  agencies.  We  are  rec- 
ommending $19  million  for  an  increase  of  some  $3  million  over  fiscal 
year  1973  tor  the  construction  portions. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION,  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Continuing  the  major  reforms  in  student  aid  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  the  1974  budget  for  these  activities 
represents  a  sizbstantial  increase  over  prior  years.  The  1974  budget 
request  of  $959  million  for  basic  educational  opportunity  grants  is 
an  increase  of  $837  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations 
of  $122  million,  which  was  limited  to  first  year,  full-time  post- 
secondary  students. 

This  request  will  support  student  awards  in  academic  year  1974-75, 
and  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  full  amount  of  awards  au- 
thorized under  the  law  for  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program.  Because  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grant  program 
provides  that  no  award  may  exceed  one-half  of  a  student's  cost  of 
education,  the  budget  includes  $250  million  in  1974  to  continue  the 
college  work-study  program,  and  $310  million  in  1974  for  interest 
subsidies  on  federally  insured  loans.  This  support  for  work-study 
employment  and  subsidized  loans  along  with  State  and  institutional 
scholarship  and  loan  programs  is  intended  to  meet  the  student  fi- 
nancial aid  gap.  Our  request  includes  $10.8  million  to  continue  the 
cooperative  education  program  at  last  year's  level,  fiscal  1973. 

With  increased  availability  of  loans  made  possible  by  the  expansion 
of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  coupled  with  the  creation  of 
a  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association,  there  will  be  less  need  for  the 
traditional  national  defense  student  loans.  The  recently  passed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  included  cat  tal  contributions  for  this  pro- 
gram during  academic  year  1973-74.  Those  funds  were  not  reque'^ted, 
and  the  1974  budget  requests  no  additional  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions for  those  programs. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  there  will  be  $160  million  available  in 
1974-75  in  institutional  loan  funds  from  repayments  of  prior  year 
national  defense  student  loans.  This  should  provide  loans  for  about 
260,000  students  in  1974-75. 

Senator  Rollings.  How  many  students  do  we  have  at  the  present 
level? 

Dr.  Otttna.  674,000. 

Senator  Hollings.  Theia's  not  a  cutback.  That's  260,000  additional 
students  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  260,000  students  will  be  supported  with  the  $160 
million.  We  are  proposing  that  the  gap  between  that  number  and  the 
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number  now  being  supported  by  loans  can  be  covered  under  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program. 

Di\  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  recognize  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  are  asking  for  here  is  an  amount  that  in  the  basic  edu- 
cational grant  program  will  be  made  available  to  all  studentvS  in  post- 
secondary  education  who  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  program,  and 
we're  estimating  that  1.6  million  students  would  be  eligible  under  this 
program. 

SPECIAL  PHOGRAMS  FOR  TIIE  DISADVANTAGED 

Talent  Search,  special  services,  and  Upward  Bound  will  be  continued 
at  the  1973  level  of  $70.3  million— a  significant  increase  over  1972.  As 
you  are  aware,  that  amount  has  not  been  appropriated  yet,  as  I  under- 
stand there  is  some  differences  about  that  amount.  The  $70.3  million 
was  based  on  our  request.  Approximately  278,000  students  are  ex- 
pected to  benefit  from  these  programs  in  a<iademic  year  1974-75. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPPORT 

In  the  area  of  institutional  assistance,  the  1973  and  1974  budgets 
contain  a  substantial  increase  over  1972  for  the  support  of  selected 
developing  institutions,  predominately  black  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutions serving  large  numbers  of  minorities.  This  increase  will  be  con- 
centrated on  those  institutions  which  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
serving  the  career  and  other  training  needs  of  minority  students  and 
for  becoming  self-sustaining. 

The  1974  budget  contains  $31.4  million  for  Federal  interest  subsidies 
on  private  facility  loans  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  This  esti- 
mate represents  the  amount  necessary  in  1974  to  pay  for  past  Federal 
subsidy  commitments.  No  new  loans  will  be  subsidized  under  the  budget 
for  1974. 

New  Federal  subsidies  foi*  construction  can  be  discontinued  because 
in  recent  years  the  Fedei'al  Govei*nment  has  supported  through  direct 
grants,  loans,  and  Federal  subsidies  a  substantial  amount  of  higher 
education  facility  constriction.  It  is  expected  hat  colleges  and  univer- 
sities can  now  meet  their  construction  requirenicnts  without  further 
Federal  assistance. 

Support  for  university  community  services,  whose  impact  has  been 
negligible,  and  language  training  and  area  studies  authorized  under 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  would  be  eliminated 
in  the  1074  budget. 

The  budget  proposes  to  continue  the  phaseout  of  Federal  support 
foi*  the  training  and  development  of  college  teaching  pei'sonnel  under 
title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  "'ih\s  program 
has  been  very  successful  in  expanding  the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  to  the 
extent  that  todoy  there  is  a  general  surplus  of  the?e  college-level 
personnel. 

The  1974  budget,  however,  does  provide  for  support  of  returning 
veterans  whose  fellowships  have  been  interrupted  by  military  service. 

The  budget  also  includes  $750,000  for  attracting 'minority  students 
into  the  law  pi'ofession  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  Legal 
Educational  Opportunity  and  $500,000  for  the  recently  authorized 
Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships. 
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TERMIXATIOX  OF  PEDKRAI    ASSISTANCE  FOR  LIBRARY  RESOtJRCES 

The  1074  budget  request  proposes  termination  of  Fedoral  support 
for  libnirv  resources.  These  library-related  programs  have  been  nar- 
row and  categorical,  and  Federal  support  should  now  shift  from  this 
type  of  aid  to  broader  educational  objectives  that  allow  States  and 
local  officials  luore  flexibility  in  establishing  priorities.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  State  and  local  official?  to  continue  support  for  the  most 
promising  school  library  programs  with  Federal  assistance  from  other 
sour'ces  such  as  special  revenue  sharing  and  other  Office  of  Education 
programs  whose  activities  could  include  support  for  libraries. 

I.inKARV  ASSISTAVCE   FOR  THE  BLIND 

Senator  Hollings.  What  about  the  blind?  That  came  up  before  our 
Legislative  Subcommittee  hearings.  They  said  that  you  had  cut  out  $2 
million  for  books  foi  the  blind  and  handicapped  and  they  wanted  it 
funded  under  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Mattheis,  are  you? 

M]\  MArniEiR.  No, 

Dr.  O'mxA.  It  is  perhaps  some  other  part  of  PIEW,  Jfr.  Miller. 

ill*.  Miller.  Of  course  theT'e  is  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  that  comes  under  HEW,  wliicli  is  not  a  Federal  installation.  We 
appropriate  fuzids  directly  for  books  and  other  aids  to  reading.  As  far 
as  ]ibra7*ios  tljemsolves  arc  concei'jied  

Senator  Hf)LLTXcs.  We  are  talking  about  the  books  and  other  aids. 

Mr.  Miller,  That  comes  under  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  though  Pm  not  sure  it's  tlie  same  item  you're  discussing. 

TALKING  BOOKS 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  member  of  my  staff  that  several  years 
ago,  we  shifted  funds  f  roin  the  education  budget  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  talking  books — perhaps  that  is  the  item. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  That  is  not  under  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Dr.  Ottina.  It's  not  in  the  Office  o.f  Education's  request. 
Senator  Hollings.  All  right,  sir. 

EDUCATIONAL  DE^^LOPJVIENT 

Dr.  Ott^ina,  The  1974  budget  includes  $120  million  .for  educational 
development  activities,  a  reduction  of  $53  million  from  1973.  The  over- 
all reduction  for  these  progran.s  results  from  the  term'  mtion  of  a 
number  of  special  programs  that  have  accomplished  their  basic  pur- 
pose and  the  condition  of  general  teacher  supply. 

First,  education  professions  development;  the  1974  budget  would 
continue  support  for  selected  training  activities  that  have  a  high  im- 
pact on  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  and  career  opportuni- 
ties for  disadvantaged  educational  personnel.  These  activities  in- 
clude the  Teacher  Corps;  urban  and  rural  programs,  which  address 
the  needs  of  entire  school  systems  in  urban  and  rural  areas  to  improve 
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the  educational  opportunities  of  disadvantaged;  tlie  career  opportun- 
ity programs,  which  enable  disadvantaged  persons  to  enter  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  system ;  and  hij^her  education  .fellowships 
to  train  administrators  in  2-year  community  colleges  and  student  fi- 
nancial aid  officers. 

National  priority  pi'ograms;  a  continuing  level  of  support  is  re- 
f|uested  for  the  national  right-to-read  program,  which  has  as  its  ob- 
jective to  substantially  reduce  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  by  1980. 
A  reduction  from  $13  inillion  to  $10  million  is  requested  for  the  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities  program,  as  support  in  this  area  con- 
tinues to  reduce  the  number  of  areas  in  the  United  States  unserved 
by  educational  television  and  educational  radio. 

The  remarkalile  success  of  the  Sesame  Street  and  Electric  Company 
programs  toward  financial  independence  as  a  result  of  increasing  rev- 
enues from  royalties  on  programs  and  related  books  and  materials 
makes  it  possible  to  decrease  the  Federal  contribution  from  $6  million 
in  1973  to  $3  million  in  1974. 

Both  the  drug  abuse  education  and  dropout  prevention  programs 
are  being  reduced  from  $12.4  million  to  $3  million  and  from  $8.5 
million  to  $4  million,  respectively.  Although  the  problems  addressed 
by  these  programs  are  still  very  much  present,  it  is  bolieved  that  the 
Federal  support  provided  to  date  for  focused  sufficient  attention  on 
these  problems  and  has  provided  models  for  dealing  with  them  so 
that  the  Federal  effort  can  now  be  diminished  and  increase  reliance 
placed  upon  State  and  local  agencies  for  continued  work  in  these 
areas. 

For  similiar  reasons,  the  1074  budget  is  terminating  Federal  sup- 
poii.  for  environmental  education  projects  and  nutrition  and  health 
projects.  Again,  these  efforts  were  funded  primarily  to  draw  national 
attention  to  the  importance  of  environmental  education  and  to  the 
relationship  of  nutrition  and  health  to  the  educational  success  of  low- 
income  children.  In  these  areas  it  is  now  felt  that  the  Federal  mission 
has  been  accomplished  by  establishing  successful  demonstration 
projects. 

Data  systems  improvement;  in  1974,  the  $7.9  million  request  for 
support  of  educational  statistics  will  provide  an  increase  of  $3.7  mil- 
lion to  allow  for  additional  special  analyses  and  an  increase  in  the 
timeliness  of  statistical  data.  Included  in  this  increase  is  $500,000  for 
furtlier  planning  for  the  common  core  of  data  for  the  seventies  pro- 
gram. It  is  hoped  that  this  effort  will  lead  to  an  integrated  system 
of  educational  statistics  which  will  meet  Federal,  State,  local  and 
institutional  needs  for  planning  and  management. 

The  national  achievement  study  be  supported  by  $7  million 
in  1974,  a  $1  million  increase  over  the  1973  request.  In  1974,  results 
of  the  second  science  assessment  and  the  first  mathematics  assessment 
will  be  reported. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPKXSES 

Lastly,  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office  of  Education :  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  1974  budget  includes 
$8,1  million,  a  reduction  of  $2.2  million  from  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
reduction  reflects  the  nonrecurrence  of  a  one-time  1973  appropriation 
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of  $B  million  for  ])lanning  for  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
This  is  offset  by  a  slight  increase  in  1074  personnel  costs,  which  reflect 
additional  man-year  requirements.  Authorized  staffing,  however,  will 
gradually  be  I'educed  from  a  total  of  3,047  positions  in  1973  to  2,619 
positions  by  June  30, 1974. 

We  feel  that  the  budget  we  are  proj^osing  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion sustains  the  highest  priority  education  programs  while  accom- 
plishing a  much-needed  restructuring  of  the  relationshi]:)  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local  agencies. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions.  I  am 
sure  tliat  you  lecognize  that  each  of  them  will  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee on  subsequent  days  to  testify  more  fully  about  the  areas 
that  they're  responsible  for. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Ottina. 

Now,  let's  go  backwards;  some  of  these  last  things  first.  You  men- 
tioned environmental  education  projects  and  the  nutrition  and  health 
projects,  that  you  drew  national  attention  to  it,  and  that  work  has 
been  accomplished. 

How  could  the  Federal  mission  be  accomplished?  What  did  you  do? 

NUTRITIOX  AXD  HEALTH 

Dr.  Ottixa.  In  both  of  these  programs,  we  funded  projects  which 
demonstrated  the  need  for  attention  in  these  areas.  In  the  area  of 
nutrition  and  health,  we  funded  a  relatively  small  number  of  projects 
over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

These  were  aimed  at  trying  to  show  that  the  children  who  came 
from  these  very  deprived  areas  needed  special  concern  and  special 
treatment  in  the  areas  of  their  own  nutrition  and  health  in  order  to 
be  successful  in  tlieir  education.  The  nutrition  and  health  program  has 
been  funded  now  for  3  years. 

Senator  Holungs.  Give  us  a  typical  example,  in  South  Carolina, 
for  example. 

Dr.  Ottina.  There  were  a  very  small  number  of  programs  that  were 
funded  in  nutrition  and  health.  I  don't  know  of  any  in  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know.  I  will  look  into  it. 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  will  come  prepared  when  we  testify  on  that  area 
with  the  examples.  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  in  South  Carolina. 

Senator  IToixixgs.  I  don't  think  so  either.  I  don't  know  how  you 
can  say  you  accomplished  the  project,  whoopee,  now  it's  all  done,  and 
we  can  reduce  that  from  $12.4  million  to  $3  million,  and  another  from 
$8.5  million  to  $4  million. 

national  nutrition  STJKVEY  conducted  in  south  CAROLINA 

I  haven't  seen  a  nutrition  program  yet  and  we've  got  the  highest 
malnutrition  in  my  State  according  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
which  found  over  5.100  needy  South  Carolinians  in  16  counties.  The 
N*ational  Nutrition  Survey,  of  course,  I  doubt  if  you've  seen  the  re- 
sults of  that,  because  they  sent  it  down  to  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center,  and  told  them  not  to  communicate  it. 
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Mr.  Miller.  But  that  survey  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
sir.  I  think  it  was  last  June,  but  I'll  check  on  it. 

Senator  Hollings.  Last  June,  they  sent  a  scouting  report.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  tlirough.  Dr.  Scliaeffer  hasn't  gotten  it  yet. 
It  would  ^  nice  if  HEW  would  quit  obscuring  it  by  hidin^-  the 
records.  *  ^ 

You  clean  up  malnutrition  by  hiding  the  records  of  malnutrition, 
the  way  I  see  it.  I  don't  find  a  program  in  mv  State,  yet  if  you  get  a 
national  candidate  that  wants  to  be  President,  he  gets  in  a  plane  and 
flies  down  to  one  of  the  hungriest  counties  in  America,  namely  in  my 
area.  It  sort  of  goes  against  you  when  you  know  of  the  need,  and  arc 
trying  to  do  the  work  needed  to  eliminate  it,  and  then  have  other  de- 
partments say,  that's  already  been  accomplished.  So,  let's  cut  it  out, 
when  m  fact  you  know  it  never  got  stalled. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mi\  Chairman,  the  numbers  that  you  quoted  a  second 
ago  are  related  to  the  drug  abuse  program  at  $3  m'illion,  and  the  drop- 
out prevention  program  at  $8.5  million.  Tlie  nutrition  and  health  pro- 
gram was  funded  at  $2  million  in  1971  and  1972,  and  presently  is  being 
planned  at  $2  million  for  1973,  and  has  never  reached  the  levels  that 
I  thought  you  were  suggesting  there.  ' 

Senator  Hollixgs.  It  never  reached  the  levels  that  I  thought  vou 
were  suggesting.  You  said  here  that  the  Federal  mission  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  It  hasn't  even  started  in  my  State.  Those  are  your 
words,  not  mine. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  only  trying  to  point  out  the  dollars  that 
were  referred  to  in  that  statement  related'to  nvo  oth.er  programs,  drop- 
out prevention,  and  drug  abuse.  In  this  particular  program,  we  have 
had  a  very  small  number,  as  I  pointed  out,  and  they  have  developed 
models,  niiich  we  think  r  useable  in  other  areas,  and  plan  to  do  some- 
thing with  that.  In  relation  to  environmental  education,  which  I 
thought  was  your  other  question,  if  I  recall  it  correctly,  or  was  it  drug 
abuse? 

Senator  Hollings.  Let's  get  on  nutrition  and  health.  You  went  from 
$2  million  down  to  zero,  saying  it's  been  accomplished.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  are  proposing  in  197*:  zero.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hollinos.  With  the  statement  that  the  Federal  mission  has 
been  accomplished? 

Dr.  OrriKA.  The  Federal  mission  as  we  understand  it  is  to  demon- 
strate and  show  what  can  be  done.  Not  .'o  provide  the  total  services 
here,  but  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  problem  and  how  to  attack 
tliat  problem. 

right-to-read  program 

Senator  Hollings.  Now,  let's  find  out  about  this  "right-to-read" 
program.  The  objective  is  to  reduce  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  by 
1080,  and  we're  going  to  start  doing  thr.t  by  a  reduction  of  $13  million 
to  $10  million. 

Is  that  what  you're  going  to  do  ? 

Dr.  Ottika.  No,  sir.  The  $13  million  to  $10  million  refers  to 
the  educational  broadcasting  facilities  program.  The  right-to-read 
program  

Senator  Hollings.  It's  a  total  of  how  much  ? 
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Dr.  Ottixa.  $12  million.  Tliat  is  tlie  same  funding:  level  that  was 
proposed  in  1073,  so  that'program  has  maintained  its  level  of  funding 
between  the  2  years. 

Senator  Hoixings.  Besides  the  TV  what  do  you  do  with  that  $12 
million? 

Dr.  Ottina.  That  $12  million  for  the  right-to-read  program  is 
used  in  a  combination  of  projects;  through  State  departments  into 
localities  and  community  groups  to  help  develop  teachers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  modern  methods  of  teaching  reading,  to  disseminate 
these  methods,  and  to  work  with  them  to  improve  reading. 

It  is  also  aimed  at  supporting  a  number  of  programs  which  address 
the  adult  illiteracy  problem,  and  attempt  through  other  groups,  com- 
munity groups,  to  fund  projects  to  help  teach  reading  to  adults  as 
well. 

These  right-to-read  programs  work  through  the  State  department 
with  local  educational  agencies,  and  with  community  groups  to  ad- 
dress the  adult  problem. 

OBJECT  OF  lUGIIT-TO-READ  PROGRAM  TO  REDUCE  ILLITERACY 

Dr.  Davis,  I  might  add  there  on  page  8  of  the  Commissioner's  state- 
ment, where  as  you  have  quoted,  he  says  "A  continuing  lev-1  of  sup- 
port is  requested  for  the  national  right-to-read  program,  which  has  as 
its  objective  to  substantially  reduce  illiteracy."  That  might  read,  has 
as  its  ultimate  objective  to  substantially  reduce  illiteracy. 

There,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  the  other  programs  Dr.  Ottina  has 
been  speaking  of — it  was  not  the  intejition  of  those  programs  to  fully 
and  completely  address  the  problem  of  the  State.  If,  for  example,  we 
were  to  talk  about  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to  completely  reduce 
all  illiteracy  or  completely  to  do  away  with  all  the  nutrition  and  health 
problems  in  the  schools  and  in  your  counties,  or  to  completely  apprise 
all  people  in  the  United  States  of  environmental  educational  issues; 
those  goals  and  those  achievements  would  require  programs  of  many 
billions  of  dollars.  And  the  inception  of  these  programs  and  the  way 
that  they  have  been  carried  out  and  conceived  is  to  develop  model  ap- 
proaches and  demonstration  approaches  which  others  could  take  up, 
and  make  use  of  various  funds  to  further  it. 

Senator  Hollixgs,  Well,  that's  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  could  elimi- 
nate hunger  with  just  about  $2  billion  additional  in  this  country  prop- 
erly admmistered.  And  it  would  be  worth  it.  We  would  save  it  on  the 
otlier  end. 

Wo  have  also  health  as  well  as  education,  so  we  have  been  funding 
the  result  rather  than  the  cause. 

Now,  let's  give  a: for  instance  or  for  example,  like  in  South  Carolina, 
what  do  you  have  as  si  typical  right4o-read  program  there? 

Dr.  EvAXS.  I'm  not  aware  of  particular  programs  there — we  can 
supply  that  for  the  record.  There  are  several,  I'm  sure,  and  they  are 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  indicated  before  where  funds  are  given  to 
State  departments  of  education  or  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
develop  methods  and  techniques  for  channeling  their  regular  pro- 
grams in  the  direction  that  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  illiteracy 
and  improving  reading  achievement  levels. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Right" to-r?(?ad  Projects  funded  in  South  Carolina 

Ocoree  County  School  ^istrict 
Westminister  School 
7.alhal]a,  30 

1/1/72  -  5/31/72  ^  •''40,000 

02&-0-72-5265  9/] /72  -  8/31/73  -^0,000 

This  project  provides  funds  for  professional  staff  meinters  to  60 
intensive  staff  development-     The  major  emphasis  has  beon  staff 
c'evelopment  with  tutor  aide^  provir'iri;;  nocded  '^^ssistance  nud  r'^leaso 
time  for  teachers  to  attend  inservice,  to  study  other  exemplary 
programs,  and  plan  for  individual iz^f]  instruxtion, 

Piedmont  Technical  Institute 
Greenwood,  SC 

OEG ^0-72-4310  C/lb/7Z  -  8/31/73  ^45,000 

'TTne  program  serves  students  of  the  Institute  having  difficulty  in 
reading.     Individualized  programs  are  set  up  around  students  chosen 
vocation  or  trade.    Participants  can  relate  iivprovement  in  reading 
directly  to  career  opportunities,  as  job  placement  is  a  key  component 
of  the  Insti'jute's  program* 

Spartanburg  County  Public  Library 
Spartanburg,  SC 

OEG-0-72-4927  5/15/72  -  8/31/73  i-40,000 

The  target  population  of  this  project  is  approximately  100  adults, 
ages  16-45,  with  .-severe  reading  difficulty.     The  library  has  set  a 
reading  room  in  the  building  housing  the  Adult  Basic  I-ducation 
program  and  a  branch  of  the  local  junior  college.    This  abandoned 
public  school  building  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  housing 
of  the  population  to  be  served.    Here,  reading  materials  are  kept 
and  participants  can  do  free  rca:^irig.    Host  of  the  tutoring  ^Iso 
takes  place  in  this  building  as  well  as  in  various  other  places. 
The  hope  is  to  bring  the  adult  illiterate  up  to  approximately 
fourth  grade  level  and  at  that  point  have  hin  enroll  in  the  Adult 
Easic  .education  Program. 

Dorchester  County  iilducatioaal  Project 
Ridgevillc,  SC 

Qn^G-O- 72-4730  b/irV72  -  8/31/73  '45,000 

The  focus  of  this  prograjn  is  potential  high  scliool  dropout and 
dropouts  v;hose  f-^iluro  in  school  f^ppear  to  be  r(?la':ed  to  reading 
difficulties.    Students  are  tutored  in  the  evening; 3        public  school 
teachers  volunteering  their  tine.    The  prof;rRm  servos  approximately 
45  pupils  in  any  given  period.     The  ro^ding  program  serves  as  a 
Component  of  the  Borchester  Sducational  Project  which  has  several 
others  including  day  schof^l. 
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ESTIMATED  I'ROJECTS  . 

Dr.  Ottina.  If  I  could  just  for  a  moment  cit^  some  numbers  for 
you.  In  1974,  we  are  projecting  that  Ave  Avill  be  having  projects  in  41  of 
the  50  State  departments  themseh^es;  that  Ave  aa^oiUq  have  an  addi- 
tional 140.  projects  tliat  are  schoolbased  projects  Avith  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  74  community-based  j^rojects  Avhcre  aa'c  are  addressing 
primarily  adult  illiteracy  problems,  and  19  additional,  what  Ave  call 
special  projects. 

So  it  AAWild  be  a  total  of  better  than  250  projects. 

Senator  Hollings.  Hoaa'  about  money  for  libraries?  Does  that  have 
anytliing  to  do  Avith  the  right-to-read  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Our  money  for  libraries  really  stems  from  three  differ- 
ent items  that  are  carried  in  tlie  educational  budget. 

Senator  Hollings.  Specifically,  I'm  referring  to  public  libraries, 
school  library  resources,  college  library  resources.  You  might  give 
them  the  right-to-read,  but  under  that  request,  they'll  have  nothing  to 
read  in  1974. 

budget  riaoRiTiES 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Our  budget  in  teims  of  total  amount  that  we  had  re- 
flects a  set  of  priorities  in  Avhich  Ave  attempted  to  lay  our  priorities 
against  the  money  available,  and  in  that  set  of  priorities  AA^e  felt  that 
there  AA-ere  a  set  of  activities  in  Avhich  the  limited  resources;  that  Ave 
had,  had  to  be  laid. 

Ajn^ain,  it  isn't  that  Ave  feel  that  libraries  shouldn't  be  supported  or 
.funded,  quite  the  contrary.  A  library  is  a  very  important  and  integral 
part  of  our  society  and  the  educational  process.  We  felt  that  in  our 
limited  resources  Ave  had  to  find  areas  Avhere  cuts  had  to  be  taken.  In 
the  area  of  libraries,  there  has  been  a  long,  continuing  funding  of  the 
1  ibraiy  programs  OA^er  a  period  of  years. 

There  has  been,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aAvare,  about  $500  million  in 
tAA'o  of  tliese  programs,  and  an  additional  $160  million  in  the  third.  So 
that  over  the  period  from  1957,  in  one  case,  and  1966,  in  the  other  two 
cases,  the  Federal  GoA^ernment  has  put  into  libraries  in  the  same 
categories  you  talked  about  AA'ell  over  a  billion  dollars,  $1.2  billion 
roughly.  And  AA^e  felt  that  in  the  particular  concerns  that  you  ex- 
pressed earlier,  and  living  Avithin  a  budget  ceiling,  that  we  could  liot 
use  our  resources  thei-e,  but  felt  that  the  localities  had  to  make  those 
kind  of  trade-offs. 

In  the  case  of  the  title  II  of  ESEA  that  you  talked  about,  the 
Better  Schools  Act  or  the  special  revenue-sharing  proposal  that  yoiu 
referred  to  earlier  can  support  school  libraries.  In  the  case  of  public 
libraries,  the  general  i-evenue  sharing  could  support  that.  So  we  wer^- 
looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  vicAv  of  Federal  priorities  in  a  limited, 
Federal  budget,  and  felt  that  these  AA'ere  trade-offs  that  the  State  and 
localities  should  do. 

Senator  Hollings.  So,  general  revenue  sharing  already  instituted 
should  take  care  of  some  of  it  now,  is  that  what  you're  saying? 

Dr.  Ottina.  We're  suggesting  that  there  is  an  alternative  that  is 
available  for  the  public  libraries,  yes. 
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benator  Holltxgs.  In  h^ht  of  the  overall  request  in  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Congress.  I  think  that  it  ^vlls  vetoed.  It  was  $274  million. 
In  the  present  fiscal  yeai*,  you  have  an  amount  in  there  of  $137,730,000, 
and  now  you  request  notliing  at  all. 

Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  do  not  have  the  first  two  figures  available,  but  the  last 
conclusion  was  coiTect,  sir.  We  are  not  requesting  any  funds  at  all  for 
these  three  programs;  title  II  of  the  ESEA,  college  libraries  and  pub- 
lic libraries. 

FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  MINORITT  STUDENTS  IN  LAW 

Senator  Hollinus.  Minority  students  in  the  law  profession,  how 
many  minority  students  would  be  affected  by  this  $750,000  ? 
Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Muirhead  ? 

Mr.  Mttirhead.  This  program  has  been  carried  on  by  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  They  have  been  supporting  about  200  students. 

We  expect  that  the  amount  of  money  we  are  requesting,  at  least,  we 
could  continue  to  support  that.  So  we  do  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
modifications  of  the  legislation  that  will  permit  us  to  support  the  same 
number  of  students.  Without  a  change  in  legislation,  the  $750,000 
would  support  fewer  students. 

Senator  Hollings.  How  many  minority  students  are  funded  from 
South  Carolina  law  schools  ? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  I  can't  answer  that,  but  I'll  try  to  find  that  and  insert 
it  for  the  record,  sir. 

[The  information  follows :] 

MIXORiTT  LAW  SUIT 

Number  of  South  Cabolina  Kesidents  Aided  by  CLEO 

Thirteen  students  at  University  of  South  CaroUna  School  of  Law  ami  0  resi- 
dents of  South  CaroUna  in  schools  outside  of  the  State. 

Senator  Hollings.  I  didn't  expect  all  you  to  testify  for  South 
Carolina,  but  I  Iniow  about  those.  I  know  ^here  is  a  law  suit  by 
minority  and  other  attorneys  that  there  is  a  policy  to  flunk  the 
minority  students  in  law  exams. 

The  rejoinder  is  that  they  just  haven't  applied  and  been  able  to 
stay.  This  would  be  in  the  area  either  way  you  look  at  it,  that  you 
could  really  fund  and  help  the  minority  students  in  the  law  programs. 

I  doubt  if  there  would  be  one,  just  like  that  hunger.  I  don't  know 
where  you  went  with  hunger  to  demonstrate,  but  you  sure  didn't  come 
into  the  hungry  area. 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 

Let's  see,  the  matter  of  emergency  school  assistance.  Dr.  Ottina,  I 
remember  just  recently  that  it  was  brought  to  our  attention.  We  in- 
cluded some  language  in  the  supplemental  appropriation  report  of  this 
committee  criticizing  the  fact  that  with  3  weeks  notice  you  required 
submission  of  requests  by  December  26  for  the  new  emergency 
School  Assistance.  Act,  and  that  very  few  counties  were  able  to  comply 
under  that  timing. 
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Then,  of  course,  they  were  denied  funds  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year. 
We  were  ready  to  put  in  the  needed  funds,  but  it  would  have  been  to 
no  avail  because  by  the  time  we  had  a  bill  there  were  only  about  5  or  6 
weeks  left  m  the  school  year.  So  various  areas  were  forced  to  abandon 
these  provrrams  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  in  a  ^reneral  way  familiar  with  that  system,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  Can  we  do  something  so  next  time  we  wo?i*t  be 
confronted  with  this  unreasonably  short  period  and  everybody  will 
have  a  fair  chance  to  apply  and  comply  with  voui*  requirements' 

Dr.  Otitna.  Certainly,  I  believe  we  Will  have  in  place  a  fair  sa 
where  the  requirements  can  be  complied  with,  as  you  stated.  ' 

There  is,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  recognize,  a  j^iarticulai'  transition 
period.  By  1974,  this  period  will  have  been  completed  and  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  starting  a  new  program  in  the  middle  of  a  fiscal 
year  and  stopping  another  one  will  not  have  to  be  confj'onted. 

In  1973,  we  were  in  a  situation  where  the  ESx\P  II  projects  wei'e  not 
as  we  had  interpreted  it,  automatically  eligible  for  the  new  ESA  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  that  was  passed 
by  Congress,  and  for  w^hich  the  appropriations  that  you  are  referring 
to  Avere  enacted.  So  they  were  in  a  position  where  they  had  to  comj^iete 
for  these  funds.  Many  of  them,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  were  able  to 
excend  for  the  rest  of  the  year  on  their  present  ESAP  II  funds.  Many 
of  them  did  continue.  Some  of  them  did  successfully  apply  for  batch 
one  funding.  Many  of  them  have  applied  for  funding  in  the  t  wo  suc- 
ceeding batches. 

At  this  stage,  all  of  the  applications  for  funding  in  batches  that  we 
liad  scheduled  have  been  received,  and  we  are  in  the  final  stages  now 
of  evaluating  and  making  the  awards  of  the  1978  funds. 

We  will  be  in  a  position  to  continue  a  gi*eat  number  of  programs. 
The  1974  ESA  request  actually  represents  a  slight  increase  over  our 
1973  level,  because  the  1973  appropriation  of  $271  million  had  in  it 
tlie  amount  of  money  originally  under  the  continuing  resolvition  that 
was  for  the  continuation  of  ESAP  II  districts  through  Jrinuaiy  31, 
1973.  In  1974,  we  will  have  slightly  more  money  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  we'll  be  very  quickly 
able  to  lay  out  our  schedule  for  applications,  and  will,  Tm  sure,  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  for  people  to  respond. 

Senator  Hollings.  What  was  the  most  important  program,  from 
your  point  of  administration,  that  the  Office  of  Management  -^nd 
Budget  eliminated  or  reduced  substantially,  as  you  see  it  ? 

Dr.  OiTiNA.  That's  a  very  difficult  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SUPPORT  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  CHILD 

Senator  Hollings.  What  program — because  we  are  really  trying 
to  develop  education  and  we  think  there  are  some  good  programs — 
wouM  you  support  for  the  Office  of  Education '? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  think  one  of  our  greatest  concei*ns  has  been  in  the 
area  of  the  disadvantaged  child.  For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  tried 
to  provide  increased  funds  in  that  area.  That  particular  area  is  one 
M'hich  lias  been  of  continuing  concern. 
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Senator  PIollixgs.  Special  classes? 

Dr.  Othna.  Special  classes,  special  instructions,  special  techniques 
m  the  area  of  the,  disadvantaged ;  tliat  is  the  area,  if  you  asked  nie 
personally,  and  I  am  responding  to  that  personally. 

Senator  PIollixgs.  Plow  much  is  in  the  program  now  ? 

FORMULrA  UNDER  BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Dr.  Ottina.  Under  the  better  schools  proposal,  we  would  have  60 
percent  of  what  would  be  left  after  accounting  for  the  impacted  aid, 
and  3  percent  for  outlying  areas,  which  would  represent  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion.  I  ^ 

Your  second  question,  I  don't  truly  know  What  the  impact  of  your 
statement  would  really  mean.  And  from  what  I  can  tell,  the  answer 
i    n  particularly  think  the  Office  of  Education,  competing 

with  all  the  other  elements  of  Government,  would  be  in  order  at  this 
present  time. 

Senator  Holltngs.  Do  you  think  education  is  getting  enough,  as  they 
say  m  Washington,  visibility  and  attenl  ion  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  think  the  Congress  very  recently  has  enacted  

Senator  Holltngs.  The  Congress  has.  I'm  talking  about  the  Execu- 
^iv^'  That's  the  group  we're  having  trouble  with.  I  just  mentioned 
the  $274  million,  you  said  that  can  be  taken  care  of  by  general  revenue 
sharing  and  you  know  that  won't  be  done. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Congress  has  enacted  very  recently  the  amendments 
that  created  a  very  visible  spokesman  .for  education,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  who  oversees  both  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  newly  created  NIE.  Plis  new  role,  I  think,  provides  greater 
visibility. 

Senator  Hollings.  You're  in  favor  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes.  I  think  that  was  a  lielpf  ul  move. 

Senator  Hollings.  Exactly  where  does  the  $1.5  billion  come  from,  as 
you  see  it,  sir,  in  1974?  We  had  in  1972,  $1,598  billion;  in  1973,  $l.o85. 
This  is  the  important  area,  and  I  tend  to  agree  with  you. 

Where  do  you  take  up  that  program  in  1974? 

Dr.  Ottika.  That  program  would  be  a  program  that  would  come 
under  the  consolidated  Better  Schools  Act.  And  as  I  referred  earlier, 
there  is  a  formula  that  operates  on  that  amount  of  money. 

The  formula,  first  of  all,  takes  into  account  the  federally  impacted 
districts,  the  "A"  children,  and  reduces  the  total  appropriation  which 
in  this  case  was  something  like  the  suggested  $2.8  billion  by  about 
$20  million. 

Second,  3  percent  is  suggested  in  this  proposal  to  be  allocated  .for  the 
very  special  concerns  and  needs  of  the  outlying  territories,  and  other 
considerations  like  Indian  children.  So  that  would  further  reduce  it 
in  this  amount  by  about  $75  million.  That  would  leave  a  net  of  $2.5 
billion. 

The  formula  then  says  that  60  percent  of  that  would  be  for  the  dis- 
advantaged children,  and  60  percent  of  the  $2.5  billion  would  be  about 
$1.5  billion,  that  I  cited  earlier.  So  it  is  the  operation  of  the  formula 
that  would  need  to  be  traced  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  amount  in  the 
Better  Schools  proposal. 
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TITLE  I  FUXDIXG  UNDER  COXTINUIXG  RESOLUTION 

Senator  Hollings.  Tliat  formula  ends  up,  as  you  just  described  it, 
at  a  billion  and  a  half  level;  whereas  under  the  continuing  resolution, 
b^  both  the  House  and  Senate  by  conference  agreement,  was  to  fund 
title  I  .for  educationally  deprived'children  at  $1,810,000. 

Dr.  Otitna.  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  facts  that  you  state  are  accurate.  I  think  Dr. 
Ottina  is  about  to  relate  the  continuing  resolution  level  to  a  spending 
plan. 

Do  you  have  the  figures  in  front  of  you,  John  ? 

Senator  Hollings.  What  I'm  gefthig  at  is  how  do  you  do  that?  You 
say,  all  riglv.,  we're  going  to  have  this  local  government  take  over 
and  here's  a  formula,  but  by  meeting  the  formula  to  its  letter,  you 
still  end  up  with  $300  million  less,  in  the  area  that  you  find  most  im- 
portant. I  think  the  Congress  would  also  find  this  to  be  a  most  im: 
portant  area  due  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  its  scattered  loca- 
tion. You  couldn't  tell — you  might  have  handicapped,  educationally 
deprived  children  in  a  relatively  wealthy  area,  or  in  a  relatively  eco- 
nomically poor  area. 

Hjw  would  you  provide  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  course,  the  $300  million  is  less  than  the  level  which 
Congress  appropriated.  It  is  equal  to  the  level  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  proposing  for  several  yeaj's,  and  we  have  at  least  main- 
tained our  momentum. 

The  only  problem,  of  course,  is  as  Dr.  Ottina  mentioned,  one  of 
priorities  with  the  pressure  on  the  Federal  budget.  I  think  from  0MB 
on  down  to  Dr.  Ottina,  we  would  all  agree  that  this  direction  of  funds 
to^yard  the  economically  and  educationally  handicapped  is  of  high 
priority.  We  all  would  like  to  be  able  to  spend  more  money  on  it,  but 
it's  just  a  matter  of  choices. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  In  order  to  explain  another  little  problem  with  the  com- 
parison, let  me  refer  to  the  1972  level.  There  you  will  see  a  number 
that  is  about  $1,597  billion — now,  that  appropriation  in  title  I  in- 
cludes a  set-aside  for  handicapped  children.  In  our  treatment  of  the 
better  schools  that  portion  of  the  money  is  in  the  Sct-aside  for  the 
handicapped. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  were  several  priorities.  So  in  direct  com- 
parison, we  would  have  to  discount  that  amount  because  it  would 
show  up  in  the  handicapped  portion,  and  the  handicapped  now  would 
be  larger  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing,  because  it  includes 
not  only  the  handicapped  State  grant  program,  but  this  set-aside  from 
title  I,  a  set-aside  from  vocational  education,  and  a  set-aside  from  title 
III  of  ESEA.  So  it  would  be  a  larger  amount,  and  so  a  little  bit  of 
comparison  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  point  that  you  were  asking, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

IKPACT  AID  FOR  "b"  CATEGORY  CHILDREN 

Senator  Hollings.  I  just  might  say  that  on  "B"  money,  it  just 
doesn't  work  that  way.  It  sounds  logical,  but  when  we  get  the  indus- 
tries in,  when  you  get  the  Federal  facility  In,  the  people  scattered,  like 
the  Savannah  River  project  in  my  State,  you  need  the  Federal  aid. 
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We  have  a  4  percent  sales  tax,  cigarettes,  gas,  soft  drinks  tax,  beer 
tax,  the  highest  liquor  tax  in  the  country ;  and  yet,  we  are  still  struggl- 
ing. If  you  didn't  have  the  "B"  money  in  that  particular  area.  With 
our  low  per  capita  income,  where  we  drag  down  is  in  the  low  strata  of 
the  illiterates  in  there  in  abundant  numbers. 

So  what  you  say  woul^.  do  well  in  an  examination,  but  when  you 
go  out  into  the  field  and  see  the  actual  site,  your  "B"  money  policy 
would  just  wreck  those  communities.  There  would  be  no  way  to  open 
up  the  schools. 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Senator,  that  the  problem  here 
is  the  problem  in  which  we're  using  the  "B"  money  to  solve  a  different 
kind  of  problem.  It  has  become  money  to  solve  something  else.  Maybe 
we  should  directly  attack  the  problem,  rather  than  using  the  "B" 
authorization  as  a  secondary  way  of  solving  a  primary  problem. 

Senator  I-Iollixgs.  The  budget  states  that  about  $2.5  billion  worth 
of  the  programs  will  be  folded  into  this  revenue-sharing  package. 
Of  course,  1  haven't  read  all  the  details,  but  I  have  heard  that  the 
existing  programs,  some  of  these  wo\ild  be  repealed,  and  nothing 
would  be  available  under  revenue  sharing  for  them. 

In  other  words,  some  people  think  that  this  might  be  a  shell  game 
with  no  pea. 

What  is  your  comment?  Is  it  drawn  that  way?  From  your  study, 
what  d'>  you  think  ? 

Dr.  Ottika.  It's  a  combination  of  several  actions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  is  legislation  that  technicall-y  expires  June  30  of  this  year, 
namely  the  major  titles  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act ;  title  I,  II,  III,  V,  et  cetera. 

These  titles  are  being  suggested  to  be  replaced  by  the  Better  Schools 
Act.  There  is  also  a  set  of  other  legislation,  primarily  in  the  urea 
of  vocational  and  technical  education,  that  does  not  technically  expire, 
which  is  being  suggested  to  be  repealed,  and  the  Better  Schools  Act 
being  substituted  for  it. 

The  appropriations  that  we  are  suggesting  is,  in  this  $2.7  or  $2.8 
billion  mark,  an  amount,  that  if  compared  to  1973,  falls  short  of  the 
amount  that  was  appropriated  for  the  combination  of  programs  that 
will  expire,  and  tlie  programs  that  are  being  suggested  to  be  repealed 
by  pri^oipally  three  or  four  areas  represented  primarily  by  the  im- 
pacted aid  "B";  the  title  II,  title  V  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  Let  me  ask  about  the  priorities  that  are  pre- 
served that  you  cite  in  your  statement.  Does  this  mean  the  programs 
such  as  inigrant  education  i>nd  Indian  education  would  at  least  con- 
tinue at  current  levels  ?  You  know,  that  many  times  it  is  difficult  Uj 
convince  the  States  of  the  need  for  these  programs. 

INDIAX  EDTJCATIOX 

^  Dr.  Ottina.  The  Indian  Education  Act  that  was  recently  enacted 
n.'  the  1972  Education  Amendments  is  not  parf.  of  the  better  schools 
proposal,  so  it  would  remain  outside  of  the  better  schools  proposal, 
just  as  title  VII  of  ESEA  is  being  proposed  to  be  maintained  out- 
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side  of  it,  and  some  other  portions  that  we  talked  about,  liko  Follow 
Through  and  so  forth. 

MlGIiAXT  KDUCATION  PUXDINO  UXOKR  BEITER  SCHOOLS  A(-T 

The  migrant  education  has  been  a  part  of  title  I,  ESEA  pro- 
gram, which  would  be  part  of  the  Better  Schools  Act.  And  in  the 
provisions  that  are  suggested,  the  State  is  asked  to  first  look  at  the 
migrant  problem  and  to  set  aside  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  migrants  within  their  boundaries. 

It  is  a  first  priority  that  is  given  to  the  State,  and  in  this  particular 
act,  the  first  consideration  that  they  are  asked  to  tak^  account  of  

Senator  Hollings.  In  asking  them,  first  to  take  account  of  it,  how 
much  money  is  provided? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  They  are  not  provided  a  specific  amount.  The  general 
amount  > 

Senator  Hollixgs.  Isn't  that  what  I  asked? 

L)r.  O'rrixA.  The  general  amount  of  $1.5  billion  woulc^  be  to  the 
State,  and  the  State  took  such  sums  that  would  be  necessary  fi-om 
that  up  to  a  maximum  that  is  provided  to  deal  with  tlie  migrant  j)rob- 
lem.  You  see,  the  migrant  problem  is  one,  as  you  know,  that  varies  a 
great  deal  from  State  to  State;  both  in  wliat  Uiej^'re  doing  and  in  the 
number  of  children  they  have. 

Senator  Rollings.  But  the  migrant  problem  is  uniform  is  one  re- 
spect; it  is  completely  disregarded  in  every  Congress,  every  commit- 
tee of  Congress,  every  office.  E\ery  research  grant  you've  ever  made 
has  found  just  that,  because  they  don't  vote. 

It's  reality  a  national  problem.  Your  directing  the  States  to  give  it 
first  attention  sounds  good  again,  but  unless  you  really  require  that 
some  money  be  put  into  it,  it  won't  be  done.  That  crowd  is  not  around 
to  see  the  Senator,  the  Congressman,  the  Governor,  and  as  a  result,  the 
programs  are  uniformly  very,  very' bad,  whether  it's  in  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  or  Texas,  or  elsewhere. 

The  migrant  worker  programs  are  one  of  the  worst  blights  we  have, 
and  therein,  you  see,  the  actual  provision  does  not  jive  with  the 
rhetoric.  The  rhetoric  sounds  good.  We  w^ant  to  see  you  get  on  this 
first.  You  know  that's  the  first  thing  they're  going  to  disregard  unless 
you  put  a  limit  on  it ;  a  sum  that  must  be  spent. 

Mr.  Mattiikis.  I  guess  that  possibility  is  always  there. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  Have  you  seen  it  otherwise  in  your  experience? 

I  see  one  man's  head  nodding,  and  the  other  fellow's  head  going  the 
other  way.  Let  the  record  show  that. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  role  of  Federal  Government  is  to  get  something 
started.  I'm  going  to  be  attending  the  national  meeting  of  the  Migrant 
Educational  Group  next  week  in  Arkansas.  And  I'm  relatively  confi- 
dent that  the  Federal  impact  has  generated  enough  interest,  and  con- 
cern, and  activity  within  the  State  resulting  in  constituencies  and  so 
on,  that  they  in  fact  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportuniy. 

It  might  be  more  optimism  than  I  should  have,  but  1  am  confident 
that  we  have  now  the  sti'ucture  built  out  there  through  the  Federal 
impact  in  recent  years,  and  thej^'re  going  to  continue  with  a  sjbstantial 
portion  of  it,  if  not  more. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  All  right,  sir. 
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RECOXSTRUCTIOX  OF  SCHOOLS  IX  DISASTER  AREAS 

Let  me  ask  about  this  severe  flood  damage,  Dr.  Ottina,  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  I  don't  think  all  the  returns  are  in  yet  on  the 
damage  that  has  been  inflicted  tlierc,  hut  some  of  the  disaster  pay- 
ments have  been  made  already. 

Is  there  anything  in  your  fiscal  1974  budget  for  the  reconstructing 
of  schools? 

Dr.  Ottina.  There  is  a  request  for  construction  under  the  SAFA 
portion.  As  I  am  sure  you  recognize,  this  budget  was  assembled  and 
presented  to  Congress  prior  to  the  time  that  we  had  such  a  disaster. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however—Charles,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  current  plans.  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Unfortunatel}^  disasters  are  very  difficult  to  plan  for. 

Senator  Hollings.  Will  you  be  sending  us  an  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  will  be  studying  it.  I'm  not  aware  of  one  in  the 
works. 

Senator  Rollings.  If  you  have  any  additional  comments  on  that, 
you  can  submit  them  for  the  recorrl. 
[The  information  follows :] 

Statement  of  Effect  of  "Flooding  in  the  Missiseippi  Valley 

AND   Its  TniBUTARIES 

As  of  May  23.  the  Office  of  Education  does  not  have  any  indication  school 
construction  assistance  will  l)e  rec  iested  under  Section  16  of  Public  La\Y  81-S15 
fSAFA  Construction)  as  a  result  of  the  major  disasters  declared  in  the  Missis- 
sippi VaHey  and  its  tributaries.  We  do  have  a  rouffh  estimate  that  approximately 
$1,000,000  may  be  needed  under  sectioii  7  of  Public  Law  81-874  (Maintenance 
and  Operations)  for  debris  removal,  repair  or  replacement  of  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies,  minor  repairs  to  buildings,  etc.  in  affected  school  districts. 

"Until  more  definitive  data  are  available,  the  Office  of  Education  is  unable  to 
assess  whether  additional  funds  may  be  necessary  to  provide  disaster  aid. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  FUNDING 

Senator  Hollings.  I'm  trying  to  get  a  feel  in  this  record  for  the 
choking  off  of  programs.  We've  ^ot  a  perfect  example  in  the  proposal 
to  cut  out  educational  opportunity  grants.  The  law  says  that  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  have  to  be  funded  at  a  ccirtain  minimum 
level.  You  propose  no  money  whatsoever.  And  the  same,  of  course,  is 
true  in  the  national  defense  student  loans. 

If  we  hadn't  put  the  money,  $269  million,  into  an  urgent  supple- 
mental just  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  program  v/ould  have  been  choked 
out. 

How  can  w^e  maintain.  Dr.  Ottina,  a  foundation  of  student  aid  pro- 
grams if  you're  going  to  knock  out  a  couple  of  the  beams  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  recognize  that  in  our 
testimony  in  1973  for  the  urgent  supplemental,  .'hat  we  discussed  with 
you  our  position.  Our  position  in  1974,  I  quite  frankly  feel,  is  even 
stronger  in  terms  of  what  we  are  proposing  for  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants. 

Mr.  Mmrhead? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I'd  be  very  pleased  to  respond  to  the  chairman's 
comments.  The  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  asked  the  question  a  few 
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moments  ago — a  rather  difficult  question — as  to  which  program  we 
were  most  disappointed  in  having  0MB  reduce  its  support;  we  hesi- 
tated in  answering  that  question. 

But  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  answering  the  question  that 
we  \Yere  most  disappointed  wiien  the  Congress  saw  lit  to  reduce  $622 
million  that  we  asked  for  basic  opportunity  gi^ants,  to  a  level  of  $122 
million,  because  there  is  a  program — and  it^s  before  you  in  the  1974 
budget — that  will  provide  a  basic  o^  portunity  grant,  and  entitle,  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  young  person  that  is  eligible  in  the  country,  and,  of 
course,  every  young  person  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  We  have 
before  you  a  program  that  is  probably  breaking  new  ground  in  sup- 
port of  postsecondary  education,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
requested  in  fiscal  1974  would  provide  support  for  almost  1.6  million 
students,  as  compared  to  the  amount  of  support  that  was  formerly  pro- 
vided under  the  educational  opportunity  grants  to  330,000  students. 

So  if  there  is  one  area  w^here  this  budget  stands  out  very  clearly  in 
supporting  the  disadvantaged,  and  supporting  that  concept  very  gen- 
erously, it's  in  this  area  of  basic  opportunity  grants. 

Dr.  OiTiXA.  If  I  just  might  add  one  sentence  to  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Jimount  that  we  were  proposing  in  1974  is  an  amount  that 
we,  at  the.  time,  calculated  to  be  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  every 
eligible  student  the  maximum  amount  that  was  provided  for  under 
this  program. 

In  terms  of  a  trade-off  of  money  which  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand is  one  of  the  great  problems  w^e  all  have,  it  seemed  to  us  that  a 
guarantee  for  all  students,  rt^gardless  of  where  they  came  from,  if  they 
met  the  test,  was  a  better  trade-off  than  a  lesser  amount  that  would 
provide  50  or  60  percent ;  and  then  for  a  few  selected  students,  an  addi- 
tional amount  through  some  of  the  other  programs  that  you  cited. 

So  we  came  down  on  the  position  that  this  was  a  better  way  to  use 
that  amount  of  money. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  As  I  understand  it,  from  counsel,  w.3  provided 
the  same  amount  as  your  request  in  accordance  with  the  law,  $859 
million. 

Mr.  JIuiRiiKAD.  You  did  provide  the  same  amount,  $872  million,  if 
I  recall,  but  in  making  that  judgment,  you  increased  the  amount  of 
monc}'  for  loans,  and  decreased  the  amount  of  money  for  grants, 
M'hich  seemed  to  us  not  the  most  effective  way  to  handle  the  higher  ed- 
ucation needs  of  young  people  from  poor  families  that  need  grants 
more  than  they  do  need  loans. 

Senator  Hollings.  Your  figure  of  $872  million  is  correct.  If  I  re- 
member the  basic  opportunity  grant  program,  it  wasn't  quite  ready 
to  go.  We  were  fearful  that  you  might  not  be  able  to  spend  the  money 
there  prior  to  the  summer  recess,  while  the  student  loan  program  has 
been  ongoing  and  needed  the  funds  in  order  to  let  the  students  know 
where  they  stood  before  leaving  for  the  summer. 

Somehow  we  got  a  message  that  you  were  going  to  do  away  with 
the  student  loan  program,  and  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that  ample 
provision  was  made. 

Are  we  wrong  about  th  at  ? 

Air.  MuiRHEAD.  If  you  had  the  impression  that  we  were  seeking  to 
do  away  with  loan  opportunities  for  students,  I  would  v^ry  definitely 
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want  to  correct  that  misapprehension  by  the  fact  that  the  budget  that 
is  before  you,  the  fiscal  1974  budget,  will  ask  for  support  for  loans. 

Senator  Holdings.  Tliat's  direct  loans,  or  letting  them  go  to  the  mar- 
ketplaces, to  the  banks,  for  loans? 

Mr.  MuiHHEAD.  They  will  ask  for  support  for  subsidized  loans, 
whether  they  get  them  from  the  college,  from  the  NDE A  loans  that  are 
being  paid,  or  whether  they  get  them  from  banks  on  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program. 

They  are  subsidized  loans  that  will  provide  support  for  about  1.7 
million  students  So  we  are  continuing  to  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  loans,  but  we  ai"e  asking,  however,  that  we  not  continue  to  place 
on  the  budget  an  amount  of  money  for  loans  that  would  require  a 
capital  contribution  for  loans  when  we  so  desparately  need  money 
for  grants  for  students. 

We  are  sayixig  that  the  capital  for  a  loan  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
marketplace,  and  let  the  Government  pay  the  interest. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  What  is  your  statement  as  to  the  compared  need  ? 
You  say  the  basic  opportunity  grants  far  exceed  that  of  the  dii-ect 
student  loans. 

How  many  would  be  applying  for  direct  student  loans,  and  how 
many  would  be  applying  according  to  your  records  and  national 
studies  for  the  basic  oppoitunity  grants?  ^Vhat  comparison  has  the 
Department  made  ? 

Mr.  MpiRHEAD.  The  comparisons  that  we  have  made,  that  if  the  basic 
opportunity  grant  program  is  supported  at  the  level  that  we  have 
requested— which  as  the  Commissioner  just  indicated  would  be  at  the 
full  funding  request — that  we  would  be  able  to  reach  1.6  million 
students. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  must  understand  here  that 
the  number  of  students  eligible  and  the  amount  of  money  are  not 
related  in  the  basic  opportunity  program.  The  amount  of  money  only 
determines  the  share  that  each  of  the  eligible  students  get. 

So  in  the  basic  opportunity  program,  we  are  ahyays  dealing  with  a 
constant  amount  of  eligible  students.  Our  estimate  is  1.6  million  stu- 
dents. And  tlie  amount  would  set  whether  they  would  receive  100  per- 
cent of  what  they're  entitled  to,  or  some  other  percentage  of  it. 

I'm  sorry  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Mttirhead.  That  is  quite  right.  I  think,  however,  we  should  put 
in  the  record  that  when  the  Congress  did  take  the  action  that  they  did 
take  in  reducing  it  to  $122  million,  we  felt  it  was  necessary  then  to 
seek  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  that  were  eligible,  and 
the  Congress  concurred. 

This  year,  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  basic  opportunity 
grant,  it  will  be  reserved  for  first-time,  full-time  students.  And  our 
best  estimate  is  it  will  reach  about  500,000  students. 

Dr.  Ottina.  If  we  take  now,  for  example,  the  supplementary  oppor- 
tunity frrant  program  and  address  the  number  of  students  that  that 
served,  it  has  been  at  about  300,000  for  the  last  3  yeairs.  So  it  has  fo- 
cused on  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  eligible  stu- 
dentii,  and  it  is  that  kind  of  analysis  and  trade-off  that  I  was  trying  to 
describe  to  you  earlier  on  Avhy  we  felt  it  would  be  more  important  to 
fully  fund  that  first  program,  so  all  could  receive  100  percent  of  thoii* 
eligibility. 
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HE.\D  START 

Sonator  HoLuxcis.  Let  me  just  jisk  Jinothei' — a  more  experienced 
member  would  know,  but  .for  Head  Start,  I  believe  there/s  a  slight  in- 
crense  here. 

Dr.  On'iNA.  We  do  not  administer  Head  Start. 

Senator  Holuxgs.  You  don't  i 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  slight  increase  ii?r?.  Actually,  the  increase 
has  been  a  cost-of-living  increase.  We  l;ave,  for  about  the  past  years, 
under  Headstart,  been  maintaining  the  sanio  number  of  students.  But 
there  is  a  small  dollar  increase  to  take  care  of  the  increased  cost. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  What  about  day  care  centers?  You  don't  have 
that  either? 

Dr.  OrriXA.  We  do  not,  you  are  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Mm.lkk.  I  would  submit  for  the  record  the  total  day  care  funds 
in  the  Department.  They  are  scattered  throughout  a  number  of  pro- 
grams, primarily  paid  for  out  of  title  IV-A  under  social  and  rehabili- 
tation services. 

Rut  we'd  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  a  table  that  shows  all  the 
funds  that  are  directed  toward  day  care. 
[Tiie  information  follows:] 

rUNDS  FOR  DAY  CARE 
[In  million:;  of  dollars] 


I'jscal  years— 
1972  T973     '  1974 


Social jrvices   262  397  630 

WIN...   29  70  117 

Income  disregard   88  80  90 

Child  welfare   2  i:  2 

Head  Start   122  122  122 


Total   503  67 1  961 


It  PERCENT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  HANDICAPPED 

Senator  Hollings.  Well,  we'd  want  to  study  those  programs  along 
with  your  request.  I  don't  see  how  you  divide  in  your  minds  the 
disadvantaged  children,  the  handicapped  children,  or  those  that  are 
handicapped  due  to  family  or  lack  of  family,  or  an  environment,  and 
found  their  way  into  the  Head  Start  program.  That's  the  place  to  put 
the  money. 

You've  got  $373  million,  acv^ording  to  your  request,  $392  million  at 
the  same  level. 

Mr.  Mtller.  We're  maintaining  379,000  children ;  both  in  fiscal  years 
1972, 1973  and  1974.  And  the  increase  is  partly  because  of  the  require- 
ment in  the  law  that  we  direct  15  percent  of  the  funds  toward  the 
handicapped. 

Senator  Hollings.  What  about  day  care  centers?  Has  the  adminis- 
tration made  any  recommendation  to  this  Congress  this  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don't  believe  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  check  on  il  for 
you.  We  just  recently  published  t"«e  first  set  of  regulations  in  th^>  Fed- 
eral Kesister  ar  to  the  standards  hat  have  to  be  maintained  for  day 
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care  centers  under  our  public  assistance  and  social  services  pro^rrams. 

I  don]t  believe  there  is  any  le^^islation  currently  before  the  Con^^ress. 
But  I  will  check  that  for  the  record. 

Senator  Holltngs.  If  that  could  be  looked  upon  as  an  educational 
opportunity  rather  than  a  welfare  handout,  it  would  not  only  sell, 
but  it  would  be  more  realistically  treated. 

Mr.  Miller.  Actually,  I  remember  a  fi^^ure  that  we  ^ave  the  commit- 
tee when  the  Secretary  testified  last  week.  I  believe  that  something 
like  80  percent  of  the  funds  ^ro  toward  the  maintenance  of  children  in 
their  homes,  rather  than  in  centers  in  the  sense  that  you  are  describing 
where  there  would  be  an  educational  experience. 

^  Senator  Hoj.liatxS.  Dr.  Otdna,  let's  you  and  I  both  refer,  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Irving  P.  Schloss,  coordinator  of  govern- 
mental relations  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
was  made  to  the  Legislative  Subcommittee,  where  I  chaired  the  hear- 
ings, just  2  weeks  ago. 

And  he  states,  among  other  things,  on  page  3 : 

Although  financial  support  to  regional  distributing  libraries  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  has  resulted  in  improvement  of  direc*:  library 
service  to  readers,  the  fact  that  the  administration  has  recommended  no  funding 
for  the  entire  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
jeopardizes  the  progress  made. 

In  fact,  the  Office  of  Education  and  State  library  agencies  have  alerted  re- 
gional distributing  libraries  that  they  may  have  to  lay  off  personnel ;  and  we 
have  begun  to  hear  reports  that  some  regional  distributing  libraries  are  preparing 
to  do  so. 

He  goes  on  down : 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  item  in  H.R.  6691  for  books  for  the  blind  and 
physically  liandicapped  be  increased  by  at  least  $2  million  to  supplant  the  funds 
thi  t  will  undoubtedly  be  lost  for  library  services  the  physically  handicapped 
in  any  appropriation  for  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Is  he  on  base  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Again,  I  do  believe  that  you  are  discussing  a  ])rograni 
that's  operated  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  we'll  liave  to  clicck  it 
for  you.  Maybe  they  did  not  request  any  funds,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hollings.^  The  other  statement  by  Mr.  John  F.  Nu<rle  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  before  the  same  comniitteo : 

This  contractual  authority  has  never  been  exercij-'?d  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Perhaps  this  authority  was  not  exercised  because  in  19<5G,  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  was  amended  by  title  IV-B ;  Library  Service  to  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  under  which  provision  about  $25,000  was  allotted  t^)  each 
state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  be  used  toward  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  handling  of  the  Federal  books  for  the  blind  and  for  physically 
handicapped  program  at  the  local  level,  the  distribution  end  of  the  library  ser.- 
ices  program. 

That's  where  we  were  led  to  believe  that  it  was  under  this  particnhiv 
budget. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don't  think  so,  but  again,  we'll  have  to  check  it  for 
you,  and  provide  it  for  the  record. 

[The  statements  of  Irvin  P.  Schloss  and  Jo])j}  F.  Nagle  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  IRVIN  P.  SCHLOSS,  COORDINATOR  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS, 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE  SUBCOMMITTEE, 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  ON  H.R.  6691 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  the  appropriation  item  in  H.R.  6691 
for  the  Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

In  addition  to  representing  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  national  voluntary  research  and  consultant  organization  in  the 
field  of  services  to  blind  persons  of  all  ages,  I  am  also  speaking  for 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  national  pro- 
fessional membership  organization  in  our  field,  and  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association,  the  Congressionally-chartered  membership  organization  of 
the  Nation's  war-blinded. 

All  three  of  these  national  organizations  respectfully  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  this  vital  national  li- 
brary program  by  $2,132,500  in  order  to  insure  essential  effective 
distribution  of  books,  periodicals,  and  other  reading  matter  by  regional 
distributing  libraries  to  individual  blind  and  severely  handicapped 
borrowers  throughout  the  country. 

In  characterizing  the  Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped program  of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  vital  and  essential,  I  am 
not  overstating  its  importance.     By  providing  reading  matter  in  braille 
and  recorded  form  to  blind  and  severely  handicapped  individuals  who  can 
not  use  conventional  printed  material,  the  program  literally  means  the 
difference  between  a  fuller  life  and  a  life  devoid  of  the  pleasures  and 
knowledge  gained  from  reading.     For  the  young,  it  is  an  essential  con- 
comitant of  education  and  a  future  life  as  a  productive  member  of  society 
For  those  of  working  age,  it  is  frequently  the  key  to  successful  employ- 
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ment.  For  the  elderly  blind,  most  cf  whom  lose  their  sight  in  middle 
age  and  later  life,  It  Is  the  key  to  continued  mental  stimulation  and 
involvement . 

The  Congress  created  the  Books  for  the  Blind  program  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  in  1931  as  a  means  of 
assuring  a  national  program  to  supply  braille  books  for  the  blind.  An 
amendment  in  1933  included  recorded  books  and  special  record  players  in 
the  program.    The  Federal  appropriation  covered  the  cost  of  producing 
braille  and  recorded  books  and  record  players,  while  municipal  and  state 
J.ibraries  ^Xent  them  to  blind  readers  in  multistate  regions  on  a  mail 
order  basis  at  municipal  or  state  expense.    The  adequacy  of  library  ser- 
vice has  varied  with  each  regional  distributing  library.    Postal  laws 
permitted  the  books  to  be  mailed  between  readers  and  libraries  free. 

Over  the  years,  a  series  of  amendments  removed  the  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations, included  children's  books,  and  added  braille  musical  scores 
and  instructional  texts  to  the  program.     In  1966,  Congress  enacted  the 
most  recent  amendment.  Public  Law  89-522,  which  made  two  far-reaching 
improvements.    First,  it  authorized  service  under  the  program  to  handi- 
capped persons  who  could  not  use  conventional  printed  material  because 
of  their  handicap  but  who  could  benefit  from  the  use  of  recorded  books. 
These  are  individuals  with  severe  cerebral  palsy,  paralysis,  or  high 
bilateral  arm  amputations  precluding  the  use  of  prostheses.    Second,  it 
authorized  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  contract  with  libraries  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost  nf  distributing 
books  and  sound  reproducers  to  blind  or  severely  handicapped  borrowers. 
This  contractual  authority  has  never  been  used,  probably  because  of  the 
enactment  that  same  year  of  Title  IV  (B)  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  specifically  authorizing  grants  to  the  states  for  li- 
brary service  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
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As  a  result  of  the  excellent  leadership  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  its  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  coupled  with 
the  support  of  the  Congress  through  the  appropriations  process,  the  pro- 
gram has  improved  considerably  since  the  late  1950s  and  includes  books  on 
casette  tapes  as  well  as  pressed  records  and  braille  books.    However,  there 
is  still  a  need  for  making  many  more  titles  available  as  well  as  for  im- 
proved cataloguing  and  distribution  to  readers. 

Although  financial  support  to  regional  distributing  libraries  under 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  has  resulted  in  improvement  of 
direct  library  service  to  readers,  the  fact  that  the  Administtartion  has 
recommended  no  funding  for  the  entire  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1974  jeopardizes  the  progress  made.    In  fact,  the 
Office  of  Education  and  state  library  agencies  have  alerted  regional 
distributing  libraries  that  they  may  have  to  lay  off  personnel;  and 
we  have  begun  to  hear  reports  that  some  regional  distributing  libraries 
are  preparing  to  do  so.    B?.sed  on  past  experience,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  states  will  supplant  lost  Federal  funds  for  library 
service  for  the  handicapped  with  st.ate  funds.     Traditionally,  library 
service  for  the  handicapped  has  been  a  low  priority  item  with  most 
state  and  local  libraries.     It  is  doubtful  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments will  use  general  revenue  sharing  funds  for  this  purpose,  given 
the  competition  for  use  of  these  funds  for  other  priorities.  Although 
the  Congress  will  undoubtedly  appropriate  some  funds  for  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  for  fiscal  year  1S7A,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  amount  will  be  high  enough  to  fill  the  need  without  risking  another 
veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

As  an  alternative,  we  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  under  Section  2(a)  of  Public  Law 
89-522  to  contract  with  libraries  or  other  nonprofit  organizations  to 
assist  in  financing  the  cost  of  distributing  books  and  sound  reproducers 
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be  activated.    We  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  Item  In  H.R.  6691 
for  Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  be  increased  by  at 
least  $2,0Q0,000  to  supplant  funds  which  will  undoubtedly  be  lost  for 
library  service  to  the  physically  handicapped  in  any  appropriation  for 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

In  passing  H.R.  6691,  the  House  of  Representatives  disallowed 
$50,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  two  multistate  storage  and  distribution 
centers.     These  would  be  operated  on  a  contractual  basis  and  are  needed 
for  storage  of  bulky  braille  and  recorded  ^ooks  and  sound  reproducers. 
These  storage  centers  would  improve  service  in  the  areas  they  cover. 

Another  item  disallowed  by  the  House  was  $82,500  to  initiate  a  com- 
puterized national  bibliographic  service  operated  by  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  at  the  tibrary  of  Congress  to  have 
a  central  catalogue  Indicating  the  availability  of  all  braille  and 
recorded  books,  many  of  them  prepared  by  volunteers  throughout  the 
country.     S-:ch  a  central  bibliographic  service,  is  badly  needed  and  would 
facilitate  prompt  service  to  readers  while  eliminating  unnecessary  du- 
plication.    The  projected  cost  of  this  computerized  national  bibliographic 
service  would  be  less  than  $1,000,000  over  a  five-year  perloS,  including 
fiscal  year  197A,  with  an  annual  operating  cost  of  $125,000  thereafter. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  organizations  I  am  repre- 
senting would  be  most  grateful  for  your  favorable  consideration  of  our 
recommendations  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  this  vital  program  by 
$2,132,500  to  assure  effective  distribution  of  bocks  to  blind  and  severely 
handicapped  readers  and  to  provide  essential  cataloguing  service.    This  . 
is  a  unique  national  program  which  can  function  effectively  only  with 
direct  Federal  financial  assistance . 
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STATEM3IT  OF  JOHN  F.  NAGLE 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Memters  of  the  Committee; 

My  name  is  John  F.  Nagle.     I  am  Chief  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  national 
Federation  of  the  Blind.    My  address  is  13^6  Connecticut  Avem^e,  N,  W. ,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  single  development  has  more  drastically  and  "beneficially 
affected  the  lives  of  the  "blind  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world  than  the  invention 
hy  Louis  Braille  of  a  system  of  raised  dots  enabling  the  "blind,  at  last,  to  read, 
and  enabling  them  to  write  and  read  vhat  they  had  written. 

Before  this  invention,  "before  "braille,  the  "blind  had  "been  condemned  to  empty 
and  sterile  lives,  I 


But  after  "braille  and  "because  of  ^he  existence  of  "braille,  the  "blind  could  "be 
educated  and  limitless  possibilities  of  accomplishment  and  opportunity  were  thus 
made  available  to  them. 

But  soon;  it  was  realized  by  those  vho  engaged  in  service  to  blind  people^ 
that  having  a  system  allowing  those  without  aight  to  read  was  not  enough- 
There  v^B  a  need  that  there  be  books  in  braille  for  the  blind  to  read. 
And  not  just  "books"  was  enough. 

There  was  a  need  for  books  in  the  kind  and  variety  available  to  the  sighted, 
for  the  aspirations  and  inclinations  of  the  blind  were  those  of  the  sighted. 

Finally,  in  1931^  Congress  recognized  this  unmet  need  of  the  blind  for  books 
and  passed  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  under  which  funds  were  authorized  for  the  produc- 
tion and  purchase  of  books  in  braille  and  the  Library  of  Congress  was  directed 
to  make  these  books  available  to  the  blind  on  loan  through  cooperating  arrangements 
with  state  and  local  community  libraries. 

Then,  two  years  later.  Congress  amended  the  federal  Books  for  the  Blind  Law^ 
so  that  record-players  and  recorded  books  might  be  made  available  to  the  blind 
in  addition  to  books  in  braille. 

Congress  again  amended  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Law  in  I966,  making  two  very 
major  and  significant  changes"  in  this  law. 

The  amendment  expanded  the  existing  program  for  the  blind  to  include  the 
physically  handicappel  unable  to  use  or  read  conventionally  printed  matter. 

The  amendment  also  authori?      the  Librarian  of  Congress  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  state  and  municipal  Libraries  and  other  non-profit  organizations  for 
the  distribucion  of  books,  record  players  and  records  to  the  blind  an  ysically 
handicapped. 

This  contractual  authority  has  never  been  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.     Perhaps  this  authority  was  not  exercised,  because,  in  1966,  the.. 
Library  Services  and  Const  rue  ti_on  Act  was  amended  by  Title  IV. X^)  --_.Lfbraij 
???X5-P.?.  PhysicaIIy~Banai capped  --  under  whi'ch  provision  about  $257oOO  was 

^J.-^^^^^*^  ^  ^^^^  state,  the  ISLstrict  of  Columbia, *and  Puerto  Bico,  to  be  used 
toward  the  expenses  Incurred  for  the  >ianclling  of  "the  Federal  Books  for  the'OTnd 
and  Physically  Handicapped  Program  at  the  local  level  (the  distribution'  end  of 
the  library  services  program).  '  ~ 

Because  of  this  infusion- of  Federal  funds  through  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  the  library  services  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
program  was  greatly  strengthened  and  broadened  and  a  substantial  number  of  new 
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distributing  libraries  for  braille  and  recorded  books  were  established  in  the 
states,  where  before,  library  services  had  been  provided  to  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  from  regional  sources,  generally. 

And  the  number  of  blind  and  physically  handicapped  readers  multiplied  ac 
local  points  of  distribution  brought  about  improvements  in  services  to  them. 

Now,  all  this  fine  and  most  essential  program  is  in  jeopardy. 

Since  the  Administration  has  chosen  to  ask  for  no  funds  for  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  this  year,  the  li'orary  program  for  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  is  in  danger  of  decimation. 

Let  me  cite  an  example 

Recently  I  attended  a  meeting  of  our  state  affiliate  in  Delaware. 

The  librarian  of  the  newly  established  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped  in  Delaware  was  present  and  described  the  dire  situation  confronting 
the  Delaware  library. 

She  stated  that  upon  the  creation  of  the  Delaware  library  $27,000  annually 
was  made  avai^^able  from  state  funds,  the  amount  Delaware  had  been  paying  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  for  providing  library  service  to  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  in  Delaware, 

In  addition  to  the  $2T)000  state  money,  the  Delaware  library  was  receiving 
$25^000  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

On  the  basis  of  this  amount  —  $52,000  —  the  librarian  had  hired  help, 
bought  or  ordered  equipment,  and  endeavored  to  meet  the  reading  needs  of  Dela-  - 
ware's  blind  and  physically  handicapped  population, 

G?he  librarian  said  the  $52,000  was  not  enough  to  really  do  what  needed 
doing  — 

But  now,  with  no  federal  money  going  into  Deiaware  through  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act       with  the  Delaware  library  funding  reduced  from 
$52,000  to  $27,000  —  a  disaster  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  book 
■borrowers  in  Delaware  is  inevitable* 

Inevitable,  that  is,  unless  this  committee  and  the  Congress  provide  the 
necessary  funds. 

As  you  consider  the  books  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  item  in 
H.R.  6691  we  urge  and  plead  that  you  add  the  sum    of  $2,000,000  to  the  requested 
amount. 

By  making  this  additional  sum  available  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for 
administration  of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  Program, 
he  can  then  activate  the  contractual  authority  granted  to  him  by  Section  2(a) 
of  P,^.   89~522,  and  provide  funds  to  local  libraries  for  the  blind  ai^d  physically 
handicapped  equal  in  amount,  at  least,  to  the  sums  they  have  been  receiving  under 
Title  IV  (b)  and  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 

The  need  for  your  approval  of  this  $2,000,000  is  desperately  urgent* 

The  blind  and  physically  handicapped  who  are  totally  dependent  upon  the 
Library  of  Congress  books  program  for  satisfying  their  reading  needs  — 

Students  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  or  students  working  toward  a 
doctorate  in  a  university; 

Elderly  men  and  women,  retired  as  well  as  physically  or  visually  handicapped, 
with  reading  an  almost  full-time  activity; 
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Blind  persons,  other  handicapped  persons,  v/ho  rely  upon  the  library  service 
for  material  to  assist  them  in  their  occupations  and  professions; 

Blind  and  handicapped  persons  of  all  ages  and  stations  in  life 

Each  and  all  of  thera  are  completely  dspendent  for  their  reading  matter  — 
braille,  records,  tapes,  large  print  --  upon  the  Library  of  Congress  system  of 
libraries  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped. 

Your  failure  to  provide  the  additional  $2,000,000  we  request  will  not  mean 
a  reduction  of  library  services  to  luany  of  these  people,  but  rather,  that  many 
blind  people,  many  people  unable  to  use  or  read  regularly  printed  matter,  will 
be  without  any  library  service  at  all. 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


In  1966  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  was  amended  to 
include  two  new  titles — III  and  IV,  Parts  A  and  B.    Title  IV  Part  B 
authroized  grants  to  States  to  establish  and  Improve  library  services 
to  the  physically  handicapped  who,  because  of  their  disability,  are 
unable  to  read  or  use  conventional  library  materials.    The  amendments 
of  1970  incorporated  activities  previously  author-tzpj  under  Title  IV 
with  Title  I.    Under  the  1970  amendments,  States  are  required  to 
expend  for  activities  previously  authorized  under  Title  IV  an  amount 
from  Federal,  State  and  local  sources  not  less  than  the  amount  expended 
by  the  States  from  such  sources  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Title  IV  Parts  A  and  B  were  funded  from  fiscal  year  1967  to  fiscal 
year  1971  as  a  separate  line  item  in  the  budget. 

Since  1931  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
to  administer  a  program  providing  library  service  for  blind  readers; 
in  1966  a  law  was  passed  broadening  this  service  to  all  persons  who  are 
unable  to  read  conventional  printed  materials  because  of  physical  or 
visual  limitations.    The  program  includes  braille  books,  talking  books 
(books  and  magazines  recorded  on  unbreakable  microgroove  records),  the 
machines  on  which  to  play  them,  magnetic  tapes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
materials.    The  197A  budget  is  $9,921,000.    Those  utilizing  this  pro- 
gram may  borrow  these  materials  through  a  regional  system  of  libraries 
for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  in  cooperation  with  the 
Library  of  Congress. 
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Elemkxtary  \nd  Secondary  Education 

STATEMENT  OF  DXTANE  J.  MATTHEIS,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

ACCOMPANIEP  BY: 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMIt^^SIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  DES- 
IGNATE 

DR.  JOHN  H.  R(^Z)RIGUEZ,  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

ROBERT  B.  WHEELER,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

RICHARD  L.  FAIRLEY,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  COMPENSA- 
TORY EDUCATION 

DR.  WILLIAM  L.  SMITH,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 

ROSEMARY  C.  WILSON,  CHIEF,  FOLLOW  THROUGH  BRANCH 
DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 

PLANNING,  EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 
JAMES  B.  ROBERTS,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 
THOMAS  McK^AMARA,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
PROPOSED  IXCORPORATION  V  ITH  REVENUE  SHARING 

Senator  Holltngs.  Next  on  the  agenda  is  the  j51enientaiy  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  account.  This  is  one  of  tlie  i*oms  that  the  President 
proposed  to  fold  into  revenue  sharing.  Of  cow  jC,  if  you  go  by  what  the 
budget  says  about  revenue  sharing,  you  would  think  that  this  would 
cure  all  our  problems.  I  still  have  some  doubts  about  that. 

There  are  two  line  items  here  that  continue  to  require  direct  appro- 
priations, that  is  bilingual  education  and  Follow  Through.  I  under- 
stand Follow  ?  hrough  is  being  phased  out. 

You  may  proceed. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  Mattheis.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  introduce  several  members 
of  my  staff,  then  enter  into  the  record  a  short  preliminary  statement. 

The  people  that  I  have  with  me  include  Dr.  John  Eodriguez,  at 
the  end  of  the  room ;  my  Associate  Deputy  Commissioner,  Mr,  Thomas 
Burns,  the  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner  for  the  Bureau  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education,  Dick  Fnirley  from  the  Division 
of  Compensatory  Education,  and  Eoscmary  Wilson,  who  is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Follow  Through  program ;  and  Mr.  Jim  Roberts,  my  ex- 
ecutive officer  in  the  deputyship. 

Senator  Rollings.  Where  is  Ms.  Wilson  headed  ? 

-  (257) 
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Mr.  Mattheis.  She  is  at  tlie  end  of  the  table. 

Senator  Hollings.  I  thought  she  was  being  phased  out. 

Mr.  Maitheis.  Not  for  a  period  of  years.  We  will  discuss  the  reasons 
for  phasing  out  that  program,  and  the  procedures  that  will  be  used. 

Most  of  the  funds  previously  requested  under  this  appropriation 
account  have  been  consolidated  under  the  proposed  special  education 
revenue  sharing  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Included  in  this  consolidation 
were  amounts  previously  requested  for  titles  I  and  III  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Under  this  appropriation  account  we  are  requesting  $76  million 
in  1974  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  provide  support 
for  the  bilinqual  education  programs',  authorized  by  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  ESEA,  and  the  follow- 
through  program,  authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  a  deci  'ease  of  $16,780,000  from  the  comparable  1973  level  of 
$92,780,000  for  these  programs. 


BILIXGUAL  EDUCATIOX 


The  bilingual  education  program  is  a  discretionary  grant  program 
which  provides  funds  to  local  education  agencies  for  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  come  from  environments  where  the 
dominant  language  is  other  than  English  and  who  come  from  low- 
income  families.  This  program  has  grown  from  a  modest  program 
v  Cth  funding  of  $8  million  in  1969  to  one  for  which  we  are  re<juest- 
ing  $35  million  in  1974.  While  the  request  for  $35  million  in  1974 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  amount  requested  for  1973,  64  new 
pro]ects  are  expected  to  be  funded.  The  70  projects  which  were  ini- 
tially funded  in  1969  and  have  gone  through  the  5-year  cycle  will  not 
be  funded  by  title  VII,  but  are  expected  to  be  continued  by  the  local 
education  agencies.  Theiefore,  in  effect,  the  bilingual/bicultural  thrust 
will  continue  to  grow  in  1974. 

In  1974,  the  bilingual  education  program  will  provide  funding  for 
211  projects  serving  143,000  pupils  compared  with  217  projects  serv- 
ing 111,000  pupils  in  1973,  In  addition  to  increasing  the  availability 
of  services  to  more  pupils,  emphasis  will  continue  to  be  placed  upon 
dissemination  of  project-developed  materials  in  order  to  acceleiatc 
the  replication  and  installation  of  bilingual  education  instruction  as 
part  of  the  regular  school  program. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  On  the  bilingual  programs,'it  assumes  of  course, 
you  speak  Spanish  or  English,  and  you  try  to  instruct  in  Spanish. 
Is  that  the  case?  ' 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  program  in  the 
early  elementary  years,  and  to  make  the  transition  into  the  English 
language  as  they  proceed  through  school ;  yes,  si  r. 
.        Ottixa.  Mr.  Chairman,Jor  the  record,  we  should  note  that  it^ 
is  not  exclusively  Spanish.  We  do  have  bilingual  procrams  in  other 
languages. 

E^rGLI8M  dialect  problems 

Senator  Hollixgs.  Yes.  I  think  ft  was  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  that 
provided  that  the  Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Eicans  in  New  York 
could  vote.  Everybody  thinks  I  am  facetious,  but  there  are  other  Ian- 
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ffuages  ior  example  they  came  up  from  South  Carolina,  because 
the  district  has  the  best  Head  Start  program  for  minority  groups, 
and  they  look  for  a  job.  They  do  not  speak  En;rlisli.  They  speak 
Oreechee,  which  is  a  dialect  and  nobody  understands  it  up  here.  They 
have  a  difficult  time.  We  have  to  send  some  folks  down  to  help  them 
make  out  the  applications.  They  get  lost  for  a  long  time. 

It  IS  not  just  incidental  to  the  minorities.  Senator  Burnett  Maybank 
was  my  predecessor  and  I  have  heard  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
this  subconmuttee  say  he  never  did  understand  what  Senator  Mavbank 
was  saying.  This  program  has  no  relation  to  that  need,  however,  does 
it ' 

Mr.  MArrHEis.  I  am  not  sure  they  address  themselves  to  dialects, 
although  we  do  have  programs  there,  primarily  Spanish-speaking, 
Mexican-American.  There  is  a  large  number  of  Puerto  Eican  with  the 
hpanish  ethnic  group.  But  we  also  have  Portuguese  programs,  French 
projects,  Chinese  projects,  one  Eussian  project,  and  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  projects.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  do  not  have  any 
m  the  area  of  the  dialect  that  you  were  referring  to,  however. 

Senator  Hollings.  A  Eussian  project? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  There  is  a  Eussian  settlement  up  in  Oregon. 

Senator  Holungs.  None  in  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  Bilingual  programs? 

Senator  Hollixgs.  Eussians. 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  There  are,  but  I  think  that  most  of  them  speak 
English. 

I  happen  to  come  from  a  background  that  was  part  of  that  group- 
German,  Eussian  people. 

Senator  Hollings.  The  budget  justification  says  that  5  million  chil- 
dren are  in  need  of  bilingual  instruction,  and  the  budget  request  for 
$35  milliqn  will  only  serve  148,000.  I  can  understand  how  difficult  it 
will  be  to  reach  all  the  5  million  of  the  children  involved.  But  are  there 
any  more  approaches,  innovative  approaches  that  you  can  think  o.f  to 
reach  more  people,  like  the  Spanish  version  of  Sesame  Street,  some 
programs  like  that? 

Mr.  Mattiiris.  There  is  a  program  in  the  developmental  stages  for 
preschool  and  primary  children  in  Spanish,  along  with  English-lan- 
guage teaching.  We  call  it  by  precisely  the  title  you  call  it— the  bicul- 
tural  and  bilingual  program.  For  television,  thei'e  are  severr.l  progrfims 
along  this  line,  one  in  California  and  one  in  Texas  that  aw  in  the  de- 
velopment stage. 

Another  activity  that  I  think  is  really  going  to  have  a  large  degree  of 
leverage  in  this  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  action  by  States.  I  think  that 
we  in  the  Federal  Government  should  take  some  degree  of  concern — 
we  have  started  in  the  bilingual  education  program  area,  many  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country.  We  have  identified  a  problem.  The 
States  have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  recognizing  the  problem 
and  bfc^nnning  to  solve  it.  A  number  of  States  have  passed  legislation 
to  provide  for  State  funds  to  ^o  exactly  what  we  are  starting  to  do 
from  the  Federal  level.  Laws  have  been  passed  which  now  indicate 
that  they  must  provide  language  instruction  that  is  native  to  the 
child.  Massachusetts  is  an  example,  California  has  recently  passed  a 
law  that  provides  for  a  specific  bilingual  education  program  which 
will  add  to  what  we  have  started  with  Federal  funds. 
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It  is  a  catalytic  process.  Xew  Mexico  has  done  the  same  thing.  We 
are  developing  u  catalytic  process  here,  where  Federal  funds  scattered 
throughout  the  country  have  been  used  to  develop  programs  and  insti- 
gate local  and  State  development,  thereby  providing  for  really  I  artier 
programs  to  niett  the  real  needs  as  you  have  identified — the  5  million 
children. 

Senator  Hollin-gs.  I  am  as  enthused  as  you  are  in  the  result.  Eight 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  you  have  any  programs  at  all  ? 
Mr.  ^Mattttkis.  Bilingual  education? 

Senator  Hollixgs,  To  teach  English,  so  they  can  express  themselves. 
I  am  convinced  that  more  blacks  migrate  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  they  had  that  kind  of  program  here  this  is  where  the  need  is.  I  see  it. 
I  know  it.  If  they  had  a  better  way  to  express  themselves,  it  would 
help,  almost  like  a  Head  Start  ])rogram,  educationally,  in  reading  and 
communicating  within  the  school  system  in  this  District.  But  you  do 
not  put  it  here.  You  run  out  and  find  a  Eussian  in  North  Dakota,  or 
some  of  those  that  settled  in  Oregon.  Where  the  problem  is  right  under 
your  nose.  It  is  just  like  a  cancer  too,  it  gets  Avorse  and  worse.  You 
don't  provide  a  program  there,  and  that  is  what  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  MatttieiwS.  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether,  in  ,fa^t,  the 
legislation  really  has  been  identified  specifically  to  this  problem,  I 
would  say,  however,  that  a  portion  of  the  problem  that  yoii  have  identi- 
fied is  being  dealt  with  in  the  areas  of  language  arts  instruction  with 
title  I  funds,  of  which  there  are  large  amounts  going  to  places  like 
Washington,  D,C,  It  is  not  a  bilingual  program,  but  it  is  very  nuch 
supported  by  a  federally  funded  program  where  the  preponderaai 
amount  of  money  is  spent  on  reading  and  hinguage  arts. 

Senator  ITorj.ixos.  All  right,  sir, 

Mr.  Smith,  I  would  like  to  add*  in  the  teacher  education  program, 
there  is  a  project  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
right-to-read  project  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Senator  Holi.ixgs.  There  is  one  ? 

Mr,  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  How  does  it  work? 

Mr.  Smith,  My  understanding  is — I  am  not  sure,  sir  you  had  better 
let  me  check  for  the  record.  The  teaclier  education  program  is  work- 
ing well,  T  am  not  sure  of  the  right-to-read  program,  I  think  it  would 
be  best  not  to  respond. 

Senator  Hollixgs,  Senator  Montoya  really  sponsored  these  amend- 
ments in  this  appropriations  committee.  When  he  is  thinkinjr  of  his 
people  in  New  Mexico,  I  am  thinking  of  inine  down  in  South  Carolina, 
They  come  up  here  and  need  the  assistance,  and  he  says,  it  will  take 
care  of  them,  too.  I  never  have  found  anybody  that  knew  that, 

Mr.  Mattheis,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  specific  program  

Senator  Hollings.  Please  continue. 

FOLLOW  TI^ROUGH 

Mr.  Mattiifj:s,  If  I  might  go  through  a  short  description  of  Follow 
Through  and  then  go  to  general  questions. 

The  purpose  of  Follow  Through,  which  is  a  research,  development, 
and  evaluation  program,  is  to  develop  and  validate  successful  aj) 
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proaches  for  the  education  of  low-income  children  in  the  earljj  ele- 
mentary grades.  Twenty-two  approaches  Avhich  are  sponsored  by  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  or  eductional  research  hiboratories,  as  well 
£fs  some  approaches  developed  by  local  educatioji  agencies,  are  being 
conducted  in  173  Follow  Through  projects  throughout  the  country  in 
the  school  year  1972-73.  There  is  at  least  one  pi-oject  in  every  State. 

The  sum  of  $41  million  has  been  requested  for  Follow  Through  in 
1974.  These  funds  wiU  provide  for  those  children  continuing  in  the 
program,  but  will  not  provide  for  hew  entering  grade  levels.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  program's  basic  purpose  as  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  use  what  is  learned  from  tliis  program  to  improve  education 
^-for  disadvantaged  children  in  regular  school  programs.  Beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1974  funds,  no  new  classes  will  be  started.  This  policy 
will  lead  to  a  phaseout  of  the  program  by  June  1977,  using  fiscal  1976 
funds. 

The  national  longitudinal  evaluation  will  continue  to  study  the  im- 
pact of  Follow  Through,  approaches  upon  students,  parents,  and  insti- 
tutions, to  coincide  with  the  purposes  stated  above. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  associates  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Rollings.  I  am  still  iascinated  by  your  statement  that  "the 
national  longitudinal  evaluation  will  continue  to  study  the  impact  of 
Follow  Through,  approaches  upon^  students,  parentsj  and  institutions, 
to  coincide  with  the  purposes  stated  above."  I  do  not  know  what  has 
been  said  yet, 

Mr,  Mattheis.  The  statement  means  simply  this,  we  have  a  very 
comprehensive  research  project  associated  with  Follow  Through. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  learn  what  successful- approaches  to 
teaching  these  children  there  are,  and  knowing  those  approaches,  then, 
to  implant  them  in  the  regular  school  program. 

Senator  Hollings.  I  see; 

MOXITORIN'G  REVENUE  SHARING 

Clarify  for  me  the  monitoring  that  is  going  to  occur  on  the  revenue 
sharing;  For  example,  title  III  money,  the  supplementary  services 
program,  goes  to  States  for  innovative  projects.  The  States  choose  to 
use  this  money.  What  is  to  say  that  there  will  not  be  a  lot  of  dupli- 
cation? Will  the  Office  of  Education  be  monitoring  the  State  plans?  . 

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  title  III  program  that  you  refer  to,  and  that  we 
have  indicated,  will  be  an  eligible  expenditure  under  that  category  of 
the  Better  Schools  Act  called  support  services.  They  would  be  able  to 
spend  money  for  title  III  types  of  activities,  administrative  activities^ 
library  book  activities,  :and  so  on.  There  would  not  be  any  specific 
monitoring  as  to  whether  they  spend  it  for  title  III.  activities  or  li- 
brary book  activities.  What  we  would  be  expecting  from  the  States  is 
an  expenditure  plan  to  show  ho\v  they  would  spend  the  money.  Actu- 
ally, we  do  not  monitor  them  to  the  degree  that  we  would  prevent,  let 
alone  discourage  them. 

I  suppose  there  might  be  duplication  of  activities  among  the  State&~ 
what  is  innovative  in  one  State  might  not  necessarily.be  innovative  in 
another  State.  There  is  a  difference,  and  there  might  be  a  necessity  for 
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some  degree  of  duplication.  There  would  be  less  monitoring  in  the 
Better  Schools  Act,  because  we  would  not  be  requiring  a  State  plan, 
as  we  do  no^\\  They  would  simply  indicate  to  us  how  they  \voiild  ex- 
pend the  money.  There  would,  however,  be  an  accountability  area. 
Obviously,  there  would  be  the  continuing  audit  of  the  exiDenditures 
after  the  expiration  of  that  project  or  fiscal  year  to  show  that  they 
spent  the  money  the  way  they  said  they  were  going  to  spend  it.  Sec- 
ond, there  Avould  be  compliance  with  the  basic  tenets  of  the  law. 

Obviously,  there  would  be  less  monitoring  than  now,  because  we 
would  be  turning  over  a  substantial  new  decisionmaking  nuiliurity  to 
the  State  and  local  governments  to  spend  more  in  line  \vith  their 
priorities. 

Senator  Holltxgs,  The  budget  proposal  would  cui.  off  all  funds  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  education.  The  program  Avas 
started  in  1965.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  upgrade  State  departments. 
Why  do  you  say  that,  it  is  not  needed  any  more  ? 

Mr.  Matthkis.  I  address  that  with  some  degree  of  reservation,  bav- 
in.^ been  a  former  State  commissioner  in  tlie  State  of  Minnesota. 

b>nator  Holltxgs.  I  was  just  noticing  that. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Although  we  are  zero-budgeting  that  category  as  an 
item  prior  to  p^itting  funds  into  the  Bettor  Schools  Act,  tlie  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  under  the  support  services  category,  a  State  could, 
if  so  decided,  if  that  was  the  judgement  of  the  State,  spend  funds  in 
that  category  in  substantial  amounts  for  those  types  of  activities  that 
are  Dresently  being  carried  out  now  under  title  V.  So  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  conduct  the  same  type  of  activities  under  the  sup- 
port services  program. 

Senator  Holltnos.  But  you  said  the  primary  thing,  a  moment  ago, 
was  migrant  workers. 

Mr,  Mattitkis.  No  

FUXn   DTSTRinUTIOX  FOUMULA 

Senator  Hollixos.  What  is  your  priority?  What  is  that  formula 
again.  Dr.  Ottina,  and  where  does  the  State  department  fit  into  that? 

Dr.  Oti'txa.  If  I  might  start  from  the  beginning.  Given  the  appro- 
priation level,  we  first  take  out  the  amount  of  dollars  that  is  required 
for  the  impacted  aid  children.  That  is  the  dollar  amount.  We  reduce 
the  appro])ri.ation  by  that  amount. 

We  take  3  percent  and  reserve  tliat  for  tlie  outlying  territories  and 
the  special  needs  for  Indian  children.  Under  the  amount  that  ^ve 
talked  about,  there  would  be  a  rem.piinder  of  $2.5  billion,  roughly;  60 
percent  is  earmarked  for  the  disadvantaged.  The  remaining  40  percent 
ife'  further  allocated  into  three  categories:  Handicapped,  vocational 
education,  and  support  services. 

Thi^  ^ast  category,  support  services,  is  the  portion  ttiat  Mr.  Mattheis 
was  talking  about.  That  could  be  used  for  textbooks  or  the  State  de- 
partment of  education.  That  does  not  have  to  be  used  in  the  first 
eatoijory,  the  first  earmarked — the  disadvantaged — in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  Mattitkis.  But  to  go  back  to  the  migrants,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
migrant  program  that  Dr.  Otthia  addressed  earlier,  would  be  a  fii'St 
consideration  for  a  State  as  they  began  U>  spend  money  in  that  cate- 
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^ory  for  the  oducatioiKilly  disudvuir.aged.  They  would  have  to  make  a 
jiid^Mieut,  a  decision,  as  to  how  uiu(  i  of  it  they  were  <roin<i:  to  spend  for 
nii<rrants  before  they  made  their  State  allocation  under  the  disad- 
vanta<red  set-aside  under  the  i V^i  ter  xSchools  Act. 

S(uiator  lioLLiNos,  You  nuMitioned  ()()  percent  for  disadvanta<^ed 
students,  and  tlie  j^rocedure — by  coniputin<r  the  perc<uitago  of  disad- 
vanta^^ed  students  in  the  entire  district,  and  you  compute,  Uie  ])ercent- 
ape  of  disadvanta<red  students  in  the  spec^ific  school  zone,  I  think.  Is 
that  not  ri<rht  ^  If  the  school  zone  percentage  exceeds  the  percentage 
of  disadvantaged  students  in  the  entire  distrii^t,  then  you  are  eligible 
for  the  funds 

Dr.  OrriXA.  That  is  not  precisely  what  is  proposed  in  the  Better 
Schools  Act.  That  closely  ai)pr()xiniates  the  current  title  I  approach. 

niFFKKKXOK  HETWKKX  UETTEU  SCHOOLS  ACT  AND  TITLE  1 

Senator  Hollinos.  I  was  trying  to  decipher  my  notes  on  the  title  I 
apDF'oach.  What  is  the  difference  now  in  the  Better  Schools  Act? 

Dr.  OTTi^yTA.  The  Better  Schools  i#,ct  begins  by  counting  the  number 
of  disadvantaged  cliildreii  throughout  the  Nation  and  then  allocating 
to  the  States  in  proportions  '  ased  on  that  amount.  Then  the  State  can 
have  its  option,  allocating  either  on  the  criteria  of  disadvantaged  as 
tested  economically,  or  on  the  basis  of  measurements  or  tests  to  test 
educationally  disadvantaged.  It  would  then  be  determined  the  number 
in  each  of  the  districts. 

A  proposal  is  that  the  districts  that  have  high  concentrations  of  dis- 
advantaged, a  high  concentration  being  15  percent  or  5,000  students, 
must  be  treated  first  with  the  full  amount  that  they  are  entitled  to 
before  lower  concentration  districts  are  treated.  Once  the  district  re- 
ceives the  money,  it  can  allocate  it  to  the  schools  based  on  

Mr.  Ma'  TiTEis.  They  have  to  list  them  in  the  order  of  their  concen- 
tration of  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  the  school.  Say 
the  district  has  six  elementary  schools,  one  of  them  is  primarily  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children,  that  would  be  of  the  first  priority, 
and  th(iy  would  be  the  first  one  to  be  funded  with  funds  from  the 
local  school  district  level. 

Senator  Hollings.  You  are  using  the  area  rather  than  the  school 
district  ? 

Mr.  Matthfxs.  We  are  using  both  of  them.  First,  the  State,  as  a 
basic  distribution  factor;  then  we  are  using  the  school  district.  Then 
within  the  school  district,  we  are  using  the  school  building. 

SECTIONAL  PROBLEMS 

Senator  Holltngs.  Pardon  me  for  using  my  State  again.  Th^ ,  .  y 
we  have  two  problems  dowm  there.  One  is  the  1970  census  is  too  old. 
There  have  been  shifts  since  that  time.  Four  or  five  districts  would 
continue  to  be  eligible  if  new  data  w^ere  used  but  they  are  not  so  based 
on  the  lOYO  data.  You  would  have  to  change  the  findings  or  the  dis- 
trict w^ould  hf^ve  to  finance  a  new^  survey,  second  is  the  possibility 
that  HEW  regulations  and  the  law  don't  particularly  jivt — the  law 
infers  that  the  school  enrollment  would  be  considered,  wh^.reas  the 
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HEW  regulations  consider  the  total  student  population  within  the 
area. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 

Mr.  Matthets.  Yes.  I  suppose  there  is  an  interchange  iu  the  use  of 
school  area  and  school  building  in  many  cases.  Primarily  where  we 
get  into  the  school  districts  where  there  r.^e  integration  activities, 
the  school  area  becomes  something  very  difl  irent  from  the  immedi- 
ate geographic  area  around  the  school,  because  tliere  might  be  children 
from  a  number  of  school  areas  going  to  a  given  school  building.  So 
it  provides  for  a  very  complex  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  children  within  a  given  building  tliat  are  eligible. 

Rut  the  basic  difference  in  the.  mow  law,  the  Better  Scliojls  Act,  it:; 
to  increase  the  concentration  of  funds  to  the  school  district  and  the 
school  buildings  or  areas  where  the  children  are  most  in  need.  That 
is  the  principle  that  we  are  trying  to  get  across. 

We  sliould  go  back  to  one  point,  the  1970  and  1960  census  data,  which 
has  been  a  very  complex  and  troublesome  area  for  us.  The  Better 
Schools  Act  would  provide  for  the  use  o,f  the  Orshansky  formula, 
which  is  a  formula  tuat  is  much  more  easily  and  annually  updated.  We 
could  not  get  into  the  situation  that  we  are  presently  in  of  using  1959 
statistics,  i960  census,  in  1978  f)rograms.  The  Orshansky  formula 
would  prevent  that  very  great  problem. 

Senator  Hollixgs.  When  you  speak  of  a  school  building  are  you 
speaking  of  the  actual  enrollment  ? 

Mr.  Mattiikis.  The  students,  tlie  students  there,  which  on  some 
basis  

Senator  Holungs.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  school  or  ones  that 
are  eligible  to  attend  that  scliool?  There  is  a  difference,  you  see. 

Mr.  IMatttteis.  I  do  not  know  what  ip  the  fine  point.  It  obviously  is 
the  children  in  that  school.  If  they  were  not  in  school,  we  would  not 
be  providing  a  program  for  them.* 

Senator  Holuxgs.  I  will  get  you  out  of  Xorth  Dakota,  and  get  you 
to  South  Carolina.  In  a  lot  of  the  ai'eas,  you  have  a  school  building 
and  a  lot  of  white  students  have,  in  effect,' been  taken  out  of  a  partic- 
ular area,  because  they  are  attending  that  private  school.  But  you  have 
got  the  building,  and  there  are  so  many  eligible.  Now,  are  you  going  to 
treat  the  ones  that  are  eligi])le  or  treat  the  ones  that  are  in  the  build- 
ing? That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Mattiikis.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  children  in  the  building. 
But  thei'e  is  also  a  provision  for  those  schools  that  meet  the  various 
civil  rights  criteria,  a  provision  for  tr'"  "^ing  students  that  have  similar 
needs  that  are  in  nonpublic  schools.  But  it  is  primarily  

Senator  Holiangs.  I  am  not  so  much  worried  about  that,  as  I  am 
woi'ried  about  the  fair  treatment  in  the  public  schools.  You  see,  they  are 
boing  penalized  by  this  practice  around  their  own  school  buildings, 
within  the  environs  of  that  particular  building  itself. 

yv.  Mattiieis.  Obviously,  it  would  be  tlip  children  in  the  school 
building,  not  those  that  have  fled  the  system.  We  are  not  communicat- 
ing? iipparently.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  specific  question,  if  I 
have  not  already. 
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DETERMINIXO  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

Senator  Hollinos.  How  do  you  (letcniiine  a  disadvantjiged  student  ? 
Mr.  ]MATrHEis.  There  iuv  a  number  of  ways. 

Senator  lioLuxos.  How  do  you  do  it  ?  We  have  to  do  it  your  way. 

yh\  MArrmcir.  The  easi(»st  way  is  on  tlie  basis  of  their  educational 
achievement  coni])ared  to  some  type  of  testing  norm.  This  would  he 
avaihible  to  a  scliool  district  to  make  a  determination  that  this  was  the 
measure  of  economicdeprivation,  the  fact  that  a  group  of  children 
w^re  achieving  at  a  lower  level  than  the  sch-ol  district  norm  or  any 
norm  that  they  w^ould  set.  That  is  the  educational  disadvantage 
measurement. 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  proposal  for  distributing  funds  from  tlie  Federal 
level  to  the  State,  however,  as  proposed,  is  on  economic  criteria,  not 
education  criteria. 

equipment  AND  MINOR  UEMODELING 

Senator  Hoixinos.  All  right,  sir. 

On  equipmeT't  and  minor  remodeling,  the  continuing  resolution  pro- 
vides $50  milL.n  for  equipment  programs.  I  understand  that  none  of 
these  funds  have  been  released.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Miller,  We  have  released  $2  milliovi  in  order,  to  keep  the  people 
that  administer  that  program  in  the  States  in  place  until  a  decision  is 
made  on  fiscal  year  1974, 

Senator  Rollings,  There  is  nothing  in  the  budget  for  the  program  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  there  is  not. 

Senator  Rollings.  PIEW  says  the  State  can  go  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  resources,  but  then  you  do  not  have  any  matching 
grant  program.  Could  you  not  really  save  money  if  you  had  a  nuitch- 
ing  grant  program  with  the  States  ? 

Dr.  OmiNA.  Mr.  Mattheis  I  think  has  some  good  insight  to  uuswer 
that  inquiry. 

MATCHING  GUANT  TROGRAMS  " 

Mr.  MATTiiEi?  I  think  the  biggest  problem  with  the  matching  grant 
l^rograms— and  they  do  have  some  good  points  in  various  areas — but 
the  big:gest  problem  is,  as  long  as  the  States  do  not  have  the  ty])e  of 
equity  in  State-financed  programs,  the  school  distrK'^'=J  individually  are 
treated  with  great  inequity.  When  they  are  asked  to  match  dollars,  the 
poorest  district  has  to  put  up  a  dollar  in  order  to  get  a  dollar  just  like 
the  richest  district  does.  So  there  are  some  basic  inadequacies  in  the 
matching  grant  program. 

And  tlie  other  part — and  I  think  this  is  the  part  that  the  Connnis- 
sioner  is  really  getting  at — the  matching  grant  program  has  some  in- 
sidious elements  in  it,  in  that  it  directs  from  the  Federal  level  the 
priorities  that  local  districts  are  literally  compelled  to  follow.  The 
choice  is  made  at  the  local  district  as  to  Avhat  they  are  going  to  spend 
their  dollar  for,  whether  it  is  a  teacher  or  a  guidance  counselor,  that 
the  local  district  has  to  pay  all  the  dollars  for,  or  whether  they  can 
multiply  that  single  dollar  and  get  a  Federal  dollar  by  patting  it  into 
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equipment.  The  temptation  is  very  c^reat  to  have  them  shift  their 
priorities  just  because  of  the  availability  of  dolhirs.  not  because  of 
educational  program  needs.  Tliaf  is  anothv-^r  real  problem  with  the 
matching  grant  programs. 

INDIAN  EDUCATIOX  PKOGRA:\rS 

Senator  Hollings-.  So  on  Indian  education,  we  provided  last  Octo- 
ber $18  million  in  the  first  supplemental  to  Indian  education.  I  think 
that  was  frozen.  The  President  asked  that  the  money.be  rescinded,  and 
the  Congress  denied  that  request.  Now,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  that 
money  ? 

Dr.*  Otttna.  It  was  not  my  understanding,  as  of  this  data,  that  that 
denial  had  been  completed!  ]My  understanding  is  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  acted,  but  as  yet  the  full  committee  has  not.  We  have,  as 
we  have  mentioned  in  other  testimony  before  this  group,  been  con- 
tinaally  readying  ourselves  to  implement  that  program.  I  am  sure 
that  tlie  Senator  is  aw^are  that  only  about  10  days  ago,  a  National 
Advisory  Council  w-as  announced  by  the  President,  That  National 
Advisory  Council  was  one  of  the  direct  steps  in  this  program,  because 
it  has  unusual  and  special  responsibilities  under  this  act. 

Two  of  these  responsibilities  are  to  review  the  regulations  and  ap- 
plications for  funding,  and  to  nominate  to  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation candidates  for  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Indian  Educa- 
tion. The  Commissioner  is  required  to  select  a  candidate.  We  have  pub- 
lished the  regulations,  and  have  set  dates  for  the  filing  of  applications. 
Applications  have  been  distributed  as  of  today  to  all  known  eligible 
districts.  We  have  made  information  available  to  them,  and  we  are 
proceeding  to  implement  this  program. 

Senator  Hollings.  How  much  money  do  you  provide  in  the  1974 
budget  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  have  not  requested  any  funds  in  1974,  as  we  did 
not  request  any  funds  in  1973. 

Senator  Hollings.  Dr.  Ott:na,  how  do  you  implement  that  program 
that  you  have  been  gearing  up,  and  you  are  going  to  have  deputies 
and  assistants  and  everything  else,  out  of  no  money  ?  How  does  that 
happen  ?  How  do  you  administer  this  program  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  seemed  to  me,  Senator,  that  the  Office  of  Education 
had  to  be  prepared  to  implement  this  program  if  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  decided  to  spend  this  money.  T  felt  that  it  would  be 
negligent  on  our  part  if  we  did  not  ready  ourselves  to  be  in  a  position 
to  proceed* 

So  now  for  a  number  of  months  since  last  September  we  have  beer 
getting  in  that  position.  We  believe  we  are  in  such  a  position  should 
that  decision  be  made.  We  believe  that  we  can  handle  a.lj  three  parts 
reasonably,  accept  the  applications  and  review  them  and  make  fund- 
ing decisions. 

Senator  Hollings.  And  if  you  do,  it  will  be  handled  by  the  Interior 
Appropriations  subcommittee ? 

Dr,  Otttna.  W^e  did  testify  before  the  committee  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  Senator  Bible's  committee. 
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KKQUIREI)  I'KRSONNKL  vSTAFFING 

Senator  ITollixgs.  ITow  much  of  a  staff  does  it  talce  to  adniiiiistor 
tlie  elementary  and  secondary  education  ])rograms? 

Dr.  Ottina,  The  programs  that  are  being  incorporated  into  the 
Better  Scliools  Act  have  approximately  489  people  that  administer 
it  at  present,  under  its  various  titles  and  subtitles.  Our  request  for 
staffing  enu.merates  the  positions  for  your  consideration  by  program. 
It  is  a  very  detailed  list.  We  are  requesting  if  tlio  Better  Schools 
Act  is  implemented,  we  will  require  approximately  112. 

Senator  I  Iollings.  You  are  reducing  some  300  positions? 

Would  Ms,  Wilson  like  to  say  anytJiing  as  she  leaves?  How  do  you 
do  iiway  with  Follow  Through  in  that  phasing  out  of  the  Follow 
Thi-ough  program? 

Ms,  "IViLsox,  I  am  not  involved  hi  the  Better  Schools  Act  now, 

Mr.  Mattiiets,  Her  program  will  continue  by  phasing  out  one  grade 
level  at  a  time  for  the  next  o  years.  It  is  not  to  be  folded  into  the 
Better  Schools  Act, 

Senator  Hollixgs,  Very  good. 

We  appreciate  your  presentation  here  this  afternoon, 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  justification  for  your  budget  request  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Cstlaate 
ELQIENTART  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  othervlae  provided,  title  [l 

($1,810,000,000),  title  III  ($171,393,000),  and  title  V,  parts  A  and  C 

12. 

($53,000,000),!  VII  of  the  Eleaentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  [$2,034,393,000: 

Provided,  That  the  aggregate  aaounta  aade  available  to  each  State  under  title 

for  grants  to  local  education  agencies  vithin  that  State  shall  not  be  less  than  such 

amounts  as  were  nade  available  for  that  purpoae  for  fiscal  year  1972:  Provided 

further^  That  the  requlreaents  of  section  307(e)  of  Public  Lav  89-10  as  aaended 

shall  be  satisfied  vhen  the  combined  fiscal  effort  of  the  local  education  agency 

and  the  State  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  vas  not  less  than  such  combined  fiscal 

3 

effort  in  the  second  preceding  fiscal  yearl  and  eeotion  222(a)(2)  of  the  Eoonomio 
2 

Opportunity  Act  of  2964,  $76,000,000. 


Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


1.  Provision  for  educational  activities  in  areas  where  the  Federal  governaent 
has  developed  strong  interests  in  strengthening  school  progrsKSf  such  as  compensa- 
tory education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  support  services^  will  be  includied  in 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  for  vhich  authorizing  legislation  will  be  proposed 
The  program  for  strengthening  State  departmenta  of  education  will  be  terminated. 

2.  Language  has  been  added  to  reflect  activities  recently  transferred  to  thia 
account  from  the  appropriation  for  Educational  Development. 

3.  The  language  relating  to  a  specific  distribution  of  funds  from  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  deleted  since  this  progrsm  is  being 
consolidated  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing.    The  language  relating  to 
eligibility  of  a  State  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
is  deleted  since  futiding  for  this  Title  is  termitvated,  and  the  program  is  being 
consolidated  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing.  « 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973 

Revised  197A 

Appropriation   $1,771,078,000  $76,000,000 

Comparative  transfer  from: 

"Educational  development"   92,780,000   

Total,  obligations   1,863,858,000  76,000,000 


Obligation  by  Activity 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Educationally  deprived  children.    $1,585,185,000    $    $-1,585,185,000 

Supplementary  services                         146,393,000  .    -146,393,000 

Strengthening  State  den^^.rtments 

of  education                                         38,000,000    -38,000,000 

Bilingual  education   35,080,000      35,000,000  -80,000 

Follow  through   57,700,000      41,000,000  -16,700,000 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling..  1,500,000  -1,500,000 

Total  obligations   1,863,858,000      76,000,000  -1,787,858,000 


 Obligations  by  Object  

1973                 1974              Increase  or 
  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Other  services   $       1,000,000    $  3,000,000    $  +2,000,000 

Grants,  subsidies  ard  contributions..       1,^62,858,000      73,000,000  -1,789,858,000 

Total  obligations  by  object   1,863,858,000      76,000,000  -1,787,858,000 
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Si— ary  of  Chatigga 


1973  Estlaated  obligations  ;   $1,863,858|000 

1974  Estimated  obligations   76.()OQJ>QO_ 


Net  change   -I,ie7»858,000 

  -  Base  Change  from  Base 

Decreases: 


A.  Program:  

1.  Educationally  deprived  children   $1,585,185,000  $-1,585,185,000 

2.  Supplementary  services   146,393,000       '  -146,393,000 

3.  Strengthening  State  departments  of   ^ 

education   38,000,000  -38,000,000 

4.  Bilingual  education   35,080,000  ^0,000 

5.  Follow  through   57,700,000 ^ — ^I6r700,000 

6.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling...../.  .  1 , 500 ,000"'^          -1 . 500 . 000 

Total,  net  change.  ......  ...  .1.787,858.000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

1.  -  2.    Decreases  are  shovn  of  $1,585,185,000  In  Educationally  deprlvejU^ —  

children  and  $146,393,000  In  Suppleoantary  services  to  reflect  the  consociation  of 
these  programs  under  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing.  >^ 

3.  A  decrease  of  $38,000,000  Is  requested  for  Strengthening  State  deparCments 
of  Education.    The  1974  budget  expects  that  States  should  now  be  In  a  position  to  i- 
support  and  maintain  their  own  State  agencies.  partlciUftrly  a>  Special  Education 
Revenue  Sharing  Increases  the  capacity  of  Sta^s^To  administer  education  programs. 

4.  A  decrease  of  $80,000  Is  requested  for  the  Bilingual , education  program,  a 
discretionary  grant  program  for  projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
children  who  cotoe  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language  Is  other  than 
English.    This  decrease  results  from  the 'termination  of  70  projects  i^lch  have 
completed  their  five  years  of  Federal  funding  and  are  expected  to  be  continued  with 
State  and  local  funds.    Slxtyfcur  new  projects,  estimated  at  $10.5  million,  will  be 
Initiated  under  the  1974  budget  request. 

5.  The  Follow  Throu^  program  requests  a  decrease  of  $16,700,000  In  1974. 
reflecting  the  gradual  phase  cut  of  this  program.    Approaches  for  the  education  of 
lew* Income  children,  which  have  been  validated  in  this  experimental  program,  will 
be  used  to  Improve  education  for  the  disadvantaged  through  other  programs  such  as 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing.    In  fiscal  year  1974,  no  new  kindergarten 
component  will  be  added  and  the  average  cost  per  student  will  be  reduced. 

6.  A  decrcsse  of  $1,500,000  la  shown  to  reflect  the  termination  of  the  equip- 
(oent  and  minor  remodeling  program. 

Auth:orlilng  LeRlelatlon 

 1974   


Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorlaed  requested 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 

Title  VII       BlllnguBl  education   $135,000,000^^  $35,000,000 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964: 

Section  222(a)(2)  —  follow-Through   70.000,000  41,000,000 

1/  Authorisation  expires  June  30,  1973;  extension  legislstioji  la  proposed. 
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Elementr^y  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 


TITLE  VII— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bilingual  Education  Act". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

S&c.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  the 
lajge  numbers  of  chUdren  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  the 
United  States,  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  Std.es  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  new  and  imaginative  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs  designed  to  meet  these  special  educa- 
tional needs.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  "children  of  liraited 
English-speaking  ability' '  means  children  who  come  from  environ- 
ments where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English. 

(20  U.S.C.  880b)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247,  Title  VII,  Sec.  702,  81 
Stat  816- 

ATJTHORIZATION  AND  PIBTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants  under  this  title, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $135,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  , 

(b)  In  determining  distribution  of  funds  under  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  ^ve  highest  priority  to  States  and  areas  within  States 
having  the  greatest  need  for  ^jrograms  pursuant  to  this  title.  Sn.ch 
priorities  shall  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  children  of 
umited  English-apeaking  ability  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen 
in  each  State. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  EDUCATION^ 

PROGRAMS  SUBJECT  10   THIS   TITLE;   DEFINITIONS;  APPROPKI.\TIONS; 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  401.  (a^  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  any  pro- 
gram for  wliicxj.  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  responsibility 
ioa'  administration,  either  as  provided  by  statute  or  by  delegation 
pursuant  to  statute.  Amendments  to  Acts  authorizing  such  programs 
shall  not  affect  the  applicability  of  this  title  unless  so  specifiea  by  such 
amendments. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  ibis  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(2)  "Secretary"  moans  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and 

(3)  "Apolicable  program"  means  a  program  to  which  this  title 
Is  applicable. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year,  as  part  of  the  appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
Office  of  Education,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  tho  provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  TniB  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "General  Educatioii  rroviaioPfl 
Act." 
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Sec,  404  (a)  No  later  than  January  31  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  *^o  the  respective  committees  of  the  Congress 


the  respective  Committees  on  Appropriations  a  report  evaluating 
the  results  and  effectiveness  of  programs  and  projects  assisted  there- 
under during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions (including  nny  legislative  recommendations)  relating  thereto. 

(b)  In  the  case  oi  any  such  program,  the  report  submit*Dd  in  the 
penultimate  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are  then  authorized 
to  be  made  for  such  program  shall  include  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  review  and  evaluation  of  such  program  (as  up  to  date  as  the 
due  date  pern:  its)  for  its  entire  past  life,  based  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  on  objective  measurements,  together  with  the  Secretary's 
recommendations  as  to  proposed  legislative  action. 


(1)  in  the  regular  session  in  which  a  compr^^hensive  evaluation 
report  required  by  subsection  (b)  is  submitted  to  Congress,  has 
passed  or  formally  rejected  legislation  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropnations  then  specified  for  any  title,  part,  or 
section  of  law  to  which  such  evaluation  rcmtes,  or 

(2)  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  by  action  ol'  either  Hou3?  approve^  u 
resolution  stating  that  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  no 
longer  apply, 

such  authorization  is  hereby  automatically^  extended,  at  the  level 
specified  for  the  terminal  year  of  such  authorization  for  one  fiscal  yeaJ 
beycd  such  terminal  year,  as  specLSed  in  such  legislation. 


(3)  For  the  purpose  oi  carrying  out  the  Follow  Through  program 
described  in  section  222(a)  (2)  such  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $70,000,000  annually  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Javaq  30, 
1973,  and  the  succeeding  fisoA  year. 


Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 


of  1972 
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Bxp'anatlon  of  Transfers 


Comparative  transfer  from: 
Educational  fievelopraent 


1973 
Estimate 


$  92,780,000 


Purpose 


Transfer  of  the  Bilingual 
education  program  (Title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act)  and  the  Follow-Through  program 
(Section  222(a)(2)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964)  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
appropriaticn  to  concentrate  pro- 
grams benefitting  educationally 
deprived  children  iu  elemeuuary  and 
secondary  schools  in  one  account. 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


lear 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

1973  Amendment 
1974 


Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 


House 
Allowance 


$      77,170,000      $  64,fc;.J.000 
100,100,000  90,400,000 


1,494,634,000 
1,327,360,000 
1,544,250,000 
1,469,113,000 
1,382, 1O,uj0 
1,510,443,000 
1,760,093,000 
1,885,723,000 
-21,865,000 
76,000,000 


1,165,950,000 
1,327,360,000 
1,504>000,000 
1,280, 753, uOO^' 
1,697,341,000 
1,712,143,000 
1,755,893,000 


Senate 
Allowance 

$  64,670,000 

99,200,000 

1,165,950,000 

1,352,360,000 

1,550,000,000 

1,494,826,000 

1,712,341,000 

1,794,342,000 

2,069,593.000 


Appropriation 
$  64,670,000 
99,200,000 
1,165,950,000 
1,352.360,000 
1,511,866,000 
1,420,993,000 
1,558,072,900 
1,748,143,000 
1,920,593,000 


2J  National  Defense  Education  Activities  not  considered  pending  enactment  of 
authorizations. 


NOTE:    In  order  to  reflect  comparability  with  the  1974  estimate  this  history  table 
excludes  library  resources  which  has  been  transferred  to  "Library  Resources" 
and  dropout  prevention  and  planning  and  evaluation  which  been 
transferred  to  ''Educat\onal  Development," 
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Justification 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Increase  or 
1913  1974  Decrease 


Educationally  deprived  children..  $1,585,185,000  $    —  $-1,585,185,000 

Supplementary  services..                       146,393,000  -146,393,000 

Strer_,thening  State  departments 

of  education                                       38,000,000  — -  -38,000,000 

Bilingual  education                                35,080,000  35,000,000  -80,000 

Follow  Through                                         57,700,000  41,000,000  -16,700,000 

I 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling...           l,50fJ^OOO  —   -1,500.000 

Total                                      1,863,858^000  ''6,000,000  -1,787,858,000 


General  Statement 

Jn  1974,  the  Administration  is  submitting  legislation  to  authorize  a  program 
of  special  revenue  sharing  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.    This  will  con- 
solidate and  simplify  Federal  aid  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
to  give  State  and  local  school  officials  greater  flexibility  and  responsibility  for 
nuinaging  and  targeting  progra.a  funds.    Support  for  educational  activities  in  areas 
where  the  Federal  government  hos  developed  strong  interests  in  strengthening 
school  programs,  such  as  compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  general 
support,  will  be  included  in  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  for  which  authoriz- 
ing legislation  will  be  proposed. 

Federal  support  for  strengthening  State  departments  of  education  and  the  pro- 
gram of  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  will  be  terminated  in  1974 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  States  should  have  the  capacity  to  continue  tl^e  most 
successful  aspects,  of  these  programs  on  their  own. 

The  Bilingual  education  prograai  Title  VII  of  the  ElenentJtry  aod  Secondary 
Education  Act,  wxil  be  maintained  at  the  same  overall  fundlxig  level  in  1974  as  in 
1973,  approximately  $10,5  million  will  be  availal?le,  however,  to  support  6A  ntw 
proje'^ts,  aa  some  70  projects  expire  and  are .  expected..to  be  picked  up"  in  some 
form  by  State  and  local  funds. 

The  Follov-Through  program,  as  authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will 
be  gradually  phased  out  beginning  in  fiscal  1974.    Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
classes  that  complete  the  Follow-Through  program  will  not  be  replaced  by  new 
classf^s.    This  policy  will  lead  to  a  phase  out  of  the  program  by  1978. 
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1973  197A  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estlaate^^  Decrease 


Educationally  deprived  children: 

a. 

Grants  to  local  educational 

$1,390,177,546  $   

$-1,390,1.7,546, 

b. 

1A1,416,529 

-141,416,529 

c.; 

Grants  for  State  administra- 

17,125,900   

-17,125,900 

d. 

Special  incentive  grants 

8,214,906   

-8,214,906 

e. 

Grants  to  urban  and  rural 

28^065,119 

-28,065,119 

f . 

185.000   

-185.000 

Budget  authority  and 

,  .  / 

l,585jl05,000  — : 

-1,585, 18,%  000 

Narrative 


Basic  Author iaing  Legislation ; 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
provides  additional  funds  to  supplement  State  and  local  money  in  local  educa*' 
tional  agencies  vith  large  numbers  of  children  from  low-income  families.  The 
money  is  intended  to  provide  special  educational  programs  for  educationally 
deprived  children.    Amendments  under  Public  Law  91-230  (approved  April  13,  1970) 
added  two  new  parts  to  the  legislation  which  became  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1971.    Part  B  provides  special  incentive  grants  to  States  and  Part  C  provides 
special  grants  to  urban  and  rural  schools  with  the  highest  concentrations  of 
children  from  low-inccme  families.    Parts  B  and  C  are  to  b«  implemented  %/hen  the 
appropriation  level  excejedj  $1,396,975,000. 

How  Title  f  Grants  are  Computed; 

The  basic  Title  X  grants  to  local  school  districts  are  computed  on  a  county 
basis  by  auiltlplying  the  number  of  children  eligible  under  the  formula  in  the  . 
county  by  one -half  the  State  ot  national  per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  la 
higher.    The  number  of  fomula  children  la  baoed  on  the  number  of  children, 
ages  5  through  17,  who  are  (1)  in  families  v'Xh  an  annual  Income  of  leaa  than 
the  7.ow«incoae  factor  ($2,000);  (2)  in  fsmlHes  receiving  an  Income  in  exceaa  of 
the  low-income  factor  from  payuents  under        program  of  Aid  to  families  witin 
Dependent  Childrem;  or  (3)  living  in  inatitutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  or  liviog  in  foster  hones  support!  ft  by  public  funds. 


'  1/  Included  under  Special  Edv cation  Revenue  Sharing 
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The  forroulfi  for  distributing  funds  provides  for  the  dirr:  .*.  allocation  froui 
the  Federal  Government  to  counties.    The  county  allocations  are  then  suballocated 
to  the  local  school  districts  by  the  State  educational  agencies  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  data  which  bestreflect  the  distribution  of  low-income  children. 
Additional  authorizations  are  provided  for  State  agenclea  directly  operating  or 
supporting  schools  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children^for  youthful  offenders 
in  State  correctional  institutions  and  for  handicapped  children.    Grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  to  establish  or  improve  programs  for  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers  are  also  separately  computed. 

Grants  to  LEA' s.  Program  Accomplishments,  1972/1973; 

The  following  table  sumnarizes  the  numbers  of  participating  school  districts 
and  children  in  Title  I  projects  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973. 

1972  1973 
Participating  school  districts.   13,900  13,900 

Number  of  children  counted  for 

entitlement   8,109,501  8,A67,393 

Number  of  children  participating   6,250,000  6,100,000 

During  1972  and  1973  a  number  of  sources  indicated  significant  gains  result- 
ing from  participation  in  Title  I  programs*    The  Effectiveness  of  Coim>ensatory 
Education,  publiahed  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  ind  Welfare,  pre- 
sent', j  an  analysis  of  State  Title  I  reports  from  six  States.    The  report  stated 
that  while  .7  grade  equivalent  per  year  la  usually  the  most  which  disadvantaged 
children  gain  in  .one  year  of  school,  in  many  of  the  compel  satory  education 
programs  discussed,  sizeoble  portions  (often  a  majority)  of  the  poor  children 
tested  achieved  at  a  greater  rate  then  this.    Hie  report  sdds  that  a  still  sig- 
nificant percentage  are  ach^.evihg  at  or  above  the  national  norm  (1.0  grade 
equivalent  gain  per  year).    In  addition,  the  fiscal  year  1971  Title  Z  Annual 
Evaluation  Report  from  Rhode  Island  indicated  an  average  monthly  gain  of  reading 
scores  for  Title  I  participants  of    1.4  months  for  each  month  of  school.  At 
every  grade  level,  the  average  monthly  gain  was  larger  than  the  prior  average 
TDonthly  gain.    Using  a  Statewide  sample  of  Title  I  participants,  Kansas  reported 
for  fiscal  year  1971  that  77  percent  of  the  students  had  an  average  monthly  gain 
in  reading  of  one  or  more  months  for  each  tuoitth  of  participaclng.    These  illus- 
trations reveal  the  kind  of  succ£.ss  that  Title  I  can  have* 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  Title  I  funds  were  focuaed  upon  instruction  in 
reading,  mathematics,  and  the  English  language  arts  for  the  most  educationally 
deprived  youngstets.    This  was  done  by  improving  local  efforts  to  spend  the 
money  for  achoola  moat  heavily  impacted  with  poor  children  and  by  Improving 
individual  school's  ability  to  identify  and  serve  students  with  the  moat  severe 
academic  shortcomings.    Federal  technical  assistance  efforts  also  Involved  the 
promotion  at  the  State  and  local  educational  agency  levels  of  Title  I  project 
planning,  design  and  evaluation  techniques  already  establlahed  as  basic  to 
successr^ 

Comparability-.  Requirements; 

Amendments  to  Tl&le  I  contained  in  P.L.  91-230  which  wei^e.  implemanted  in 
1971  included  a, nev  requirement  involving  coii^>arability.    The  requirement  for 
comparability  provides  that  State  and  loca'i.  funds  will  be  used  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  services  in  Title  I  project  areas  vhlch,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  at  laaat  comparable  to  services  being  provided  in  areas  of  local 
educational  agenclea  which  are  not  receiving  Title  I  funds.    T^id lea tors  of 
comparability  currently  Include  staff^  iitio  and  avierage  instructional  salaries 
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less  amounts  paid  soleLy  on  the  basis  of  longevity.     For  fiscal  year  1973, 
State  educational  agencies  are  approving  Title  I  applications  for  LEA  s  which 
are  in  compliance  with  the  comparability  requirements. 

Participation  of  Non-public  School  Children; 

The  participation  in  Title  I  programs  of  educationally  deprived  children 
In  attendance  at  non-public  schools  continued  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  of 
previous  years.     ih»  Issuance  of  the  Handbook  on  Participation  of  Private 
School  Children  in  Title  I,  ESEA  in  the  latter.part  of  FY  1972  has  resulted  In 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  participation  on  a  wide  scale.     In  specific  areas 
the  solution  of  local  problems  has  also  led  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
participants.     Title  1  services  in  which  non-public  school  children  are  involved 
are  determined  by  the  needs  disclosed  through  the  systematic  steps  taken  to 
determine  needs  of  all  eligible  children.     Most  frequently  non-public  school 
children  participate  in  programs  which  are  aimed  at  ir proving  their  achievement 
in  reading  and  mathematics.     Supportive  services  such  as  speech  therapy,  healtii, 
and  psychological  services  also  are  provided  to  these  children.     Services  are 
provided  equally  on  public  and  non-public  school  sites  as  determined  by  local 
situations  and  administrative  feasibility. 

Aid  for  Special  Categories  of  Children  Supported  '  y  Local  Educational  Agencies: 

Programs  involving  institutionalized  neg  .ected  and  delinquent  children 
supported  by  local  educational  agencies  and  handicapped  children  attending  local 
schools,  are  eligible  for  Title  I  grants  to  local  school  districts.     Such  pro- 
grams have  been  conducted  during  the  past  six  ye£^rs.     In  fiscal  year  197  3 
special  programs  in  local  educational  agencies  designed  for  handicapped  childicn 
involved  an  estimated  180,000  children  and  the  expenditure  of  $28,000,000  in 
funds.     Similarly,  in  fiscal  year  19/3  pro^^rams  for  neglected  and  delinquent 
children  in  institutions  located  in  local  educational  agencies  benefitted  an 
estimated  69,000  youngsters  and  involved  the  expenditure  of  $12,000,000. 
Children  in  these  same  special  categories  in  State-operated  or  supported  in- 
stitutions (as  distinguished  from  institutions  which  are  locally  supported  or 
operated)  receive  other  Title  I  assistance  under  grants  to  State  agencies. 


Grants  to  State  Agencies;     Support  for  Special  Groups  of  Disadvantaged  Childien: 

Amendments  to  Title  I  provide  assistance  to  local  and  State  educational 
agencies  to  help  special  groups  of  educationally  deprived  children  in  addition 
to  those  in  programs  at  the  local  level  described  previously  in  this  justifi- 
cation.    These  additional  groups  include:     Handicapped  children  in  State-operatei 
and.  State-supported  schools;  neglected  and  delinquent  children  in  State  insti- 
tutions; youthful  offenders  in  adult  correctional  institutions;  and  migrant 
children;  and  Indian  children  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools. 

Handicapped  Children  1973  Estimate  — -  $60,938,942 

Fiscal  year  1973  program  objectives  for  handicapped  children  stressed 
work-study  and  on-the-job  training  programs,  services  to  handicapped  youngsters 
during  their  early  childhood,  and  the  provision  of  services  to  institutlonaliEed 
children  which  prepared  them  for  the  transition  from  the  institution  to  day  care 
centers,  or  special  classes  in  local  public  schools.     Some  152,000  children  are 
benefitting  in  1973. 
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Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children  and  Youthful  Offenders  In  Adult  Correctional 
InstltutTons  1.973  Estimate  $22,097,681 

Accompl Ishments  In  fiscal  year  1973  for  neglected  and  dellnqi.,nt  children 
Included  strengthening  the  Institutional  staff  s  understanding,  t'lrough  training 
programs,  of  the  unique  problems  of  the  children  and  Improving  recruiting  and 
training  of  institutional  personnel  to  attain  the  personal  and  professional 
qualities  needed.     Evaluation  reports  received  from  participatin.'  institutions 
provide  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  children's  willingness  anv3  ability  to 
learn  resulting  from  the  use  of  approaches  more  relevant  to  their  needs.  The 
children's  educational  progress  has  resulted  in  a  much  less  restrictive 
atmosphere  in  the  institutions.     The  children  have  received  -nore  freedom  which 
has.  resulted  in  fewer  runaways  and  more   /is its  from  parents,  public  school 
teachers  and  specialistr.     In  addition,  i.ew  methods  of  cooperation  with  public 
scliools  are  being  undeicaken  to  provide  the  released  child  with  a  more  helpful 
methods  of  reentry  into  his  -ommunity  and  his  school.    Approximately  59,000 
children  in  490  tnstitutiors  are  jenefitting. 

Migrant  Children   1973  Estimate  $58,379,906 

New  emphases  in  migrant  education  during  fiscal  year  1973  included  the  use 
of  special  diagnostic  instruments  for  migrant  students,  and  more  effective  use 
of  educational  materials  and  teaching  methodologies.     Improved  methods  were 
developed  for  the  Migrant  Program  to  identify  migrant  children  as  defined  by 
Public  Law  89-750,     A  great  effort  was  made  to  expand  and  improve  vocational 
education  and  encourage  migrant  children  to  find  more  skilled  and  rewarding 
employment  upon  completion  of  their  education.     The  shift  to  a  computer  facility 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Migrant  Record  Transfer  System  was  begun  in  1973, 
as  veil  as  the  development  of  more  comprehensive  and  flexible  academic  and 
health  record  forms  for  use  in  assessments  on  an  interstate  basis.     In  addition, 
new  program  applications  and  evaluation  and  monitoring  methods  were  prepared. 
Over  300,000  children  are  participating  in  1973, 

Indian  Children  1973  Estimate  $15,384,563 

Title  I  programs  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'   schools  are  foun.'  in  all 
grades  from  pre-kindergarten  through  grade  12,     The  programs  includf:  mathematics 
reading  and  the  language  arts,  bilingual  programs,  science,  vocational,  education 
art,  physical  education  and  recreation.     Ninety  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1973 
programs  were  concentrated  upon  reading  and  the  language  arts,  and  math,  .cience 
and  general  academic  programs.     Title  I  funds  accounted  for  about  390  iddltional 
professional  staff  members  in  the  schools  and  1,275  paraprofessional  ansistants. 
About  75' percent  of  the  latter  group  were  Indians,     Approximately  50,000 
children  were  served  in  these  schools. 

Title  I  requirements  have  resulted  in  each  BIA  school  having  a  Parent 
Advisory  Council,     The  Bureau  has  moved  expeditiously  in  implementing  this 
policy.     During  fiscal  year  1973,  all  155  participating  BIA  schools  had  a  PAC. 
These  are  active  councils  effective  in  influencing  policy  decisions  regarding 
the  expenditure  of  Title  I  and  other  funds  available  in  their  schools. 

Th    involvement  of  Indian  parents  during  1972  and  1973  provided  more 
accurate  needs  assessments  and  the  development  by  the  schools  of  projects  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  children  in  each  school.     This  partici- 
pation fostered  parental  support  for  school  efforts  and  resulted  in  increased 
achievements  by  the  children.     Significant  gains  were  attributed  to  projects 
involving  English  as  a  second  language,  language  development  to  improve  speaking 
and  writing,  remedial  reading  to  improve  comprehension,  and  the  study  of  Indian 
culture  to  improve  the  children  s  self-respe-t  fls  well  as  their  attitude  towards 
school. 
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Part  B 

Special  Incentive  Grants    1973  SstlmaLc  $8,214,906 

The  Special  Incentive  Grants  of  Part  B  are  available  to  those  States  whop"^ 
effort  index  is  greater  chan  the  national  effort  index.     In  1973,  21  States 
were  eligible  for  such  grants  ranging  from  $7,238  to  $1,232,199.  Incentive 
grants  are  made  available  to  a  State  upon  application  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.     Funds  are  made  available  by  the  States  to  thoae  school  districts 
with  above  average  effort  indexes  which  have  the  greatest  need  for  assistance. 
The  grants  are  approved  in  'iz^ounts  relating  to  the  district  s  respective  needs. 
Only  those  projects  which  are  ceemed  to  be  innovative,   or  exemplary,  by  the 
State  educational  agencies  are   ipproved.     No  State  is  entitled  to  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  total  amount  for  Part  B. 

Part  C 

Special  Grants  for  Urban  and  Rural  Schools ...  197 3  Estimate  $28,065,119 

School  districts  eligiblr  for  Part  C,  which  provides  special  grants  for 
■•*'-/an  and  rural  schools  with  the  highest  concer  ...ations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families,   include  those  districts  where  the  number  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  is  20  rjercent  of  the  total  number  of  children,  or  a  minimum 
of  5,000  and  5  percen     ^f  the  total  number  of  children.     In  adjf.tion,  school 
districts  which  are  ii.  need  of  added  financial  assistance  to  i'.edt  the  education- 
al needs  of  their  educationally  deprived  children  also  qualify  when  they  satisfy 
one  of  the  above  r      iretnents  with  a  5  percent  Increase  in  the  number  of 
children  in  low-in-^  .J  families.     Grants  were  made  to  3,728  school  districts 
in  fiscal  year  1972  ranging  up  to  $3,590,081. 

The  maximum  Part  C  grant  to  a  local  educational  agency  is  40  percent  of 
Its  maximum  grant  under  ?Bi:t  A,  the  ongoing ■ Title  I  program.    Part  C  grants 
are  restricted  mainly  to  preschool  or  elementary  school  projects  in  school 
attendance  areas  with  the  highest  concentration  of  children  from  low- income 
families.     Secondary  school  programs  may  be  approved  if  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  such  programs  and  satisfactory  assurances  are  made  that  the  prog*:?ms  will 
be  as  effective  f^s  the  preschool  and  elO'"""*"ary  school  programs. 

State  Admlniatration   I97'i  Estimate  $17,125,900 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,   in  addition  to 
authorizing  grants  co  local  educational  agencies,  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  pay  each  State  up  to  1  percent  of  its  basic  grant  amount,  or  a 
minimum  of  $150,000  for  necessary  administrative  expenses.     During  1973  this 
administration  involved  the  following:     approving  about  16,000  Title  I  project 
grant  applications  during  the  regular  school  year  plus  an  estimated  5,000 
applications  fcr  summer  programs;  extensive  monitoring  of  Title  I  proje''ts  at 
the  local  level ;   technical  assistance  activities  for  school  districts  involving 
program  development  and  evaluation,  and  providing  a  greatly  expanded  State-wide 
dissemination  aervice  to  promote  the  use  of  effective  compensatory  education 
projects . 

Fiscal  Year  1974: 


Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974,  this  program  ia  being  consolidated  into 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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1973  1974  increase  or 

Estltiate  Estinatei/  Decrease 


Supplementary  Services 

Grants  to  States    $126,295,000           —  §-126,295,000 

Special  Projects   20.098^000            —  -20.098.000 

Budget  authority  and 

obligation   146,393,000           —  -1A6,393,000 


■Narrative 

Purpose  and  Scope;  . 

Authorized  through  1973  by  Title  III  o£  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act^  this  program  provides  non-matching  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  to  fund  innovative  and/or  <3xemplary- projects  and  supplementary  centers 
and  for  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  designed  to  serve  as  models  which  can 
be  replicated  by  local  education  agencies  in  the  State  and  the  Nation.  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  are  retained  by  the  Commissioner  in  order  to 
fund,  at  his  discretion,  projects  directed  towards  national  goals* a:nd  priorities. 
The  States  allotment  (857a)  is  directed  towards  each  State's  critical  educa- 
tional needs  aa  determined  through  their  needs  assessment.    Under  the  State  plan 
portion.  States  through  fiacal  year  1973  oust  assure  expenditures  for  Guidance, 
Counseling  and  Testing  equal  to  50%  of  what  that  State  expended  for  Title  V-A, 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  in  fiacal  year  1970,  and  must  set  aside 
at  least  15^  of  their  funds  for  projects  benefitting  the  handicapped. 

In-addition  the  Special  Programs  and  Projects  (Section  306).  funds,  which 
constitute  fifteen  percent  of  each  Staters  allotmentj  are  used  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  support  innovative  and  exemplary  projects  which 
utilise  research  findings  and  demonstrate  successful  solutions  to  major  edu- 
cational problems  common  to  all  or  several  States.    These  projects  alap  give 
direction  to  the  State  Plan  Program  administered  by  ths  States.    There  is  also 
a  15  percent  set  aside  for  projects  benefitting  the  handicapped  within  the 
Commissioner's  discretionary  funds. 

Accomplishments.  1972/1973; 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  Title  III  continued  financial  support  to  915  ongoing 
projects  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $64,000,000  and  funded  714  new  project 
starts  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $50,000,000  in  response  to  the  critical  edu« 
cational  needs  of  some  8.4  million  children  as  identified  in  the  State  needs 
assessment. 

During' fiscal  year  1973,  this  program  providei       '   leal  assistance  to 
State  educational  agencies  to  assist  In  the  refinetuc..^  .^iC  designs  for  needs 
assessment,  evaluation  and  dissemination,  and  to  encourage  greater  contribution 
through  State-supported  projects  in  the  areas  of  concern  to  both  the  States 
and  the  Nation,  such  as  reading,  career  education,  and  environmental  education. 
The  State  plan  share  of  the  tiscal  year  1973  appropriation  enabled  this  program 
to  continue  1,08?  projects  started  in  prior  years  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$76,000,000  and  allow  550  new  project  starts  at  a  cost  of  $38,000^000, 


U  Folded  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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The  Office  of  Education,  using  KSEA  Title  III  authorization,  mounted  a 
major  effort  to  identify,  validate  and  disseminate  exeortJXary  edur^ational 
practices  in  federally  Ifunded  programs.    Using  extensive  State  educational 
agency  participation,  the  Office  of  Education  coordinated  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish cowmon  criteria  and  p^rocedunas  for  on-si"e  verification  of  a  practice  as 
worthy  of  replication  by  o^ther  school  systems.    Several  activities  vers  con- 
ducted to  develop  improved  means  of  facilitating  the  sharing  of  lnforiib:::tion  on 
outcomes  between  successful  schools  (Producer)  and  potential  adopters  (Con- 
sumers) under  a  concept  referred  to  as  Producer-Consumer  Schools  Brokerage. 
A  highlight  event  in  fiscal  year  1972  was  dn  educational  fair  (Ed/Fair  '72) 
featuring  30  exemplary  practices.    A  similar  educational  fair  was  conducted 
in  fiscal  year  1973.    State  administrative  funds  were  used  to  conduct  on-site 
visits  by  trained  validation  teams  to  100  or  more  projects  to  identify  and 
validate  exemplary  practices  to  be  placed  in  an  exemplary  practices  Bank  of 
Knowledge. 

In  both  1972  and  1973,  approximately  $12,000,000  was  used  for  State 
administration, 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  under  an  appropriation  of  $20,100,604,  approxinutely 
117  Title  III  Section  306  projects  were  continued  at  a  cost  of  $15,200,000. 
In  addition  to  the  funds  used  to  continue  these  projects,  $1,200,000  waa 
used  in  a  demonstration  program  designed  to  introduce  into  toore  than  400 
school  districts  in  18  States  the  well-validated  Kindergarten  (Reading)  Program 
developed  by  the  Southwest  Regional  Laboratory  with  substantial  support  under 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act.    Another  $1,100,000  supported  67  project.':* 
exploiting  new  uses  of  educational  technology  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion and  educational  planning  and  management.    Nineteen  model  reading  programs 
were  supported  at  $1,000,000  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Education's  Right  to 
Read  thrust;  a  four-site  program  offering  incentives  to  parents  and  teachers 
who  succeed  in  Improving  the  basic  skill  achievement  of  disadvantaged  children, 
at  a  level^f  $300,000^  and  16  projects  involving  artists  in  the  schools,  as 
a  humanizing  force  in  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  under  the  same  $20,098,000  appropriation,  98  of  the 
original  Section  306  projects .were  continued  for  an  expenditure  of  15,200j000. 
Another  $1,200,000  supported  in  400  sites  the  installation  of  a  variety  of 
well-validated  kindergarten  reading  programs,  a  modification  of  Southwest 
Regional  Laboratory  diffusion  strategy  of  the  previous  year.    Thirty  new  pro- 
grams exploiting  educational  technology  for  reform  In  education.  Including 
programming  for  cable  and  Interactive  TV  and  telecomrounlcationa  system,  were 
funded  at  a  total  commitment  of  $1,3C<'>,000.    A  variety  of  new  approaches  to 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  were  launched  in  14  sites  at  a  total  of 
$550,000. 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  in  1972  and  1973  was  utilized'  in  support 
of  a  variety  of  efforts  deaigned  to  develop  local  planning  and  managecDenC  capa- 
bilitiea  to  enable  effective  use  of  Federal  fuiida  in  anticipation  of  special 
revenue  sharing.    Also  supported  were  a  limited  number  of  coioprehenslve  projects 
In  those  original  program  priority  areas  for  which  the  Initial  response  from 
the  field  was  inadequate.    A  major  thrust  throughout  these  new  efforts,  both 
planning  and  operational,  was  services  integration. 

r  " 

Fiscal  Year  I974i 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976,  thla  program  is  being  consolidated  Into 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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197  3                1974  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estlnate  Decrease 


Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education: 

Grants  to  States  and  special 

projects  (Part  A)    $33,000,000  $-33,000,000 

Planning  and  Evaluation  (Sec- 
tion 411)    5^000,000  ---   -5,000,000 

Uudget  authority  and  obligations..  38,000,000           -—  -38,000,000 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
Est  ima  te  Estimate  Decrease 


Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education-Title  V  (Part  A): 

Grants  to  States                                    $31,350,000  $-31,350,000 

Grants  for  special  projects   1,  650,000  ---             -  1,650,000 

Total                                         $33,000,000  ^-33, 000,000 


Narrative 

Purpose  and  Scope; 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  V,  Part  A,  a-  :horized  the 
Commissioner  to  make  non-matching  grants  to  stimulate  and  assist  States  In 
strengthening  the  leadership  resources  of  their  education  agencies  and  assist 
those  agencies  in  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  programs  to  identify  and 
meet  their  educational  needs.    The  grants  are  made  to  the  State  education 
agencies. 

I^inety-five  percent  of  the  Title  V,  Part  A  appropriation  is  available  to 
State  education  agencies  as  basic  grants.    Five  percent  is  reserved  for  special 
project  grants  to  State  education  agencies  under  Section  505  of  this  Title  to 
enable  groups  of  these  agencies  to  develop  their  leadership  capabilities  through 
lixperimental  projects  and  to  solve  high  priority  cowmon  problems. 

Accomplishments,  1972/1973; 

This  program  has  supported  the  accomplishment  of  roany  objectives  all  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  States'  management  capability  and  their  expertise  in 
providing  assistance  to  local  school  systems.    Major  accomplishments  supported 
during  this  period  have  ircluded  the  following: 

1,  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  States  havo  invested  Title  V  resources  in 
the  development  of  systems  of  educational  accountabiltty . 

2.  Over  half  of  the  State  departments  of  education  have  establishel 
definitive  objectives  on  an  annual  basis  for  all  the  activities  of  the 
agency.    In  addition,  28  States  have  initiated  special  efforts  to 
utilize  evaluative  and  assessment  data  to  produce  a  set  of  practical 
and  meaningful  goals  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  oh  a  state - 
Wide  basis. 
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3.  One-half  of  the  States  utilized  a  portion  of  their  resonrces  made  avail- 
able under  Title  V  to  investigate  rlternatives  to  their  existing  organi- 
zational and  governance  structures  , 

4.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  Title  V,  Part  A  appropriation  has  beeu 
directed  towards  enhancing  the  leadership  and  services  functions  pro- 
vided for  local  education  agencies. 

Section  505  funds,  through  2''i  projects,  will  have  enabled  SEA's  to  t.or'duct 
studies  and  r'evelop  strategies  an  i  models  for  dealing  with  such  common  problems 
as  improved  internal  auditing,  orgaulzptional  structure  for  public  education, 
strengthenin-^  career  education,  role  of  the  SEA  in  curriculum  improvement  and 
in  effecti>'e.  ways  of  linking  industryj  private  education,  and  public  education 
together  for  the  optimum  exchange  of  t  sources,  personnel,  and  educational 
capabilities.     In  addition  there  are  eight  interstate  projects  organized 
regionally  designed  to  permit  States  to  pursue  connnon  priorities  and  exchange 
strategies  for  resolution  of  contemporary  issues, 

Fitical  Year  1974 

Federal  support  for  strengthening  State  departments  of  education  under 
Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  be  terminated  in  1974. 
The  Federal  government  has  spent  substantial  sums  since  1965  to  upgrade  and 
strengthen  State  departments  of  education.    As  indicated  above,  significant 
'^.ccomplishments  have  boon  realized.    The  1974  budget  expects  that  States  should 
now  be  ? n  .a  position  to  support  and  maintain  their  own  State  agencies,  particularly 
a:>  special  education  revenue  trharing  increases  the  capacity  of  States  to  adminis- 
ter education  programs* 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

EBtimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Planning  and  Evaluation  (Section  411) . .$5,000,000 

-0- 

-§5,000,0G0 

Narrative 

Purpose  .and  Scope; 

The  General  Education  Ftovision  Act,  Section  411  authorizes  the  approprl-* 
ation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  fozr 
(1)  planning  programs  and  projects  and  (2)  evaluating  programs  and  projects  for 
any  program  for  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  haa  responsibility  for 
administration,  either  as  provided    y  statute  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to 
statute. 


Accomplishments.  1972/1973: 

During  FY  1972  nb  new  funds  were  made  available  to  State  education  agencies 
for  plnm'ilng  and  evaluation.    However,  funds  were  granted  for  these  purposes  in 
FY  1971  and  there  was  some  carryover  activity, 

V 

Durir.r-  FY  1973  these  funds  were  distributed  to  the  States  with  $96,000 
going  to  each  State  and  the  balance  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  outlying 
areas  o;    the  United  Statea«    Funds  were  employed  by  State  education  agencies  to 
further     aeir  readiness  for  responding  to  the  Increasing  responalbilitles  con- 
comitant with  accountability  requirements  and  the  foreseeable  burden  of  revenue 
sharing.    Some  major .activiclea,  highlighted  here,  are  expected  to  be  fulfilled 
in  FY  .1973  and  also  FY  1974  due  to  thi  project  grant  timing  arrangement.  They 
include  the  following: 

1.  Furthering  the  readiness  for  revenue  sharing  through  assistance  to 
States  in  (a)  planning  financial  syatems  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  which  are  based  on  providing  more  oquitable  support  and 
more  equitable  allocation  of  the  available  resources  and  (b)  the 
development  of  evaluation  and  reporting  systems  for  determining  the 
educatioiial  outputs  of  State  and  local  syatems  as  discussed  in  the 
paragraphs  ^Ich  follow. 

2.  Enabling  over  half  the  States  to  (a)  develop  criteria  for  establishing 
equity  in  the  distribution  of  resources  for  education,  (b)  develop 
methods  of  analyzing  educational  need,  (c)  compare  possibilities  oL 
establishing  new  revenue  bases  for  education,  and  (d)  determine  a 
practical  method  of  relating  educational  result:s  to  costs. 

3.  Facilitating  the  beginning  of  efforts  tc  build  a  management-by- 
.  objectives  system  for  each  State  education  agency. 

4.  Providing  training  for  State  agency  planners  and  evaluators  and  offer- 
ing the  opportunity  to  add  personnel  prepared  to  carry  out  planning 
and  evaluation  4ictlvlties. 

Fiscal  Year  1974: 


This  activity  is  being  terminated  in 
available  under  Special  Education  Revenue 
agencies  will  have  their  own  resources  to 


1974  since  with  the  funds  being  made 
Sharing  the  State  and  local  educational 
car^y  on  ^uch  planning  and  evaluation. 
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1973 
Estimate 

X974 
Estluiate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Bilingual  Education 

Noncorapecing  continuation 

New  grants 

$35,080,000 

$24,500,000 
10,500.000 

$-10»580.000 
+10.500.000 

35,080,000 

35,000,000 

-80.000 

Narrative 

Purpose  an^ _ Scope; 

The  Bilingual  Education  Program,  authorized  by  Title  VTI  of  the  Eiementiary  and 
Seco'  jary  Education  Act  (ESEA) ,  is  a  discretionary  grunt  program  which  prov.lLc.b 
fund:   to  local  educational  agencies  for  projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  needy 
of  cl  ildien  who  come  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than 
Engl:  sh  and  who  come  from  low  incon^  families.    There  ara  approximately  5,000,000 
children  in  the  United  State©  who  need  to  be  instructed  bilingually.    The  authori- 
zption  for  this  program  e^ires  June  30^  1973  but  legislation  extending  the  authori- 
eatioi   is  being  submitted. 


Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972-1973; 


FY  1973      FY  1973        FY  1974 


Total  number  of  pupils  served...  106,300  111,000  143,000 
Average  per  pupil  expenditure...  $  298  $  279  $  219 
Number  of  projects   217  217  211 


In  addition  to  having  increased  the  availability  of  services  to  more  pupils, 
specific  accomplishments  have  included:     changing  attitudes  of  parents,  community 
people,  district  sv'ho  >1  officials^  md  students  toward  bilingual  education;  in- 
stigating expansion  of  university  teacher  training  efforts  to  include  curriculum 
and  "Experience  in  the      .a  of  bilingvial  education;  and  significantly  developing, 
testing,  refining,  and  utilizing  -  :ite.?ials  and  testing  instrumenu'S  for  specific 
language  groups.     Six  key  efforts  in  this  last  area  are  as  follows: 

The  Multilingual  Assessment  Project  (Stockton,  California)  per.  ■  v  el  have 
developed  a  process  for  asses..ing  children's  developmental  levels  using  Piaget ' s 
Lhe>ries,  working  across  age  groups,  and  taking  into  account  social,  economic  sta- 
tUN  and  culturally  relevant  factors ,     In  addition,  they  have  prepared  manuals  and 
vIl  'o-taped  materials  5/hich  demonstrate  how  teaching  strategies  may  be  modified  to 
fit  the  unique  learning  styles  of  children  from  different  ethnic  backgrounds, 

2.  KIRN-' TV,   in  cooperatiop  with  the  Region  XIII  Education  Sfjrvlce  Center  in 
Austin,  Texas  has  developed  a  bilingual  educational  television  program  for  Mexican- 
American  children  in  gradea  K  throvgh  2,  whirV  was  selected  by  the  Public  Broad- 
casting System  for  Kationwide  viewing,  beglr.Mxng  Octobe.  ,  1972, 

3.  Berkeley,  California  i-'  in  the  process  of  developing  a  bliingual  children's 
television  program  for  all  preschool  through  age  seven  level  Sp^^'igh-speaking 
children  in  the  Nation, 

4.  The  Spanish  Curricula  Development  Center,  D^de  County,  Florida,  is  devel- 
oping an  interdisciplinary  core  curricula  for  a'l  Spanlsh-sp'^  .clng  children  in 
grades  1-3,    ?irst  gra^'<j  materials  have  been  produced  In  foi  .  edltlcna  for  four 
groups;    multi-ethnic  Spanish-Speaking,  Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban. 
All  editions  are  supplemented  with  m.\terlals  from  four  regional  centers  estoblisV^d 
for  the  purpose  of  ass  ^ring  a  high  de^^ree  of  ;:;ultural  relevance. 
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5.  Hie  M-iterial  Acquisition  Project  at  San  Diego  Is  working  with  384  teachers 
in  projects  in  15  States  to  test  the  17,000  instructional  items  acquired  in  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.    A  list  of  materials  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  which  correspond 
to  English  textbooks  will  be  made  available  to  ^fchools  as  supplementary  niaterials 
an/  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  classrooir  materials, 

6.  The  Dissemination  Center  for  Bllingual/Bicultural  Education,  located  in 
Austin,  Texas,  obtains  and  reviews  all  project-developed  materials  under  ESEA, 
Title  VII,  for  possible  duplication  and  national  distribution.    A  monthly  annotated 
bibliography  is  published  of  all  materials  which  may  be  obtained  either  from  the 
Center  or  from  commercial  publishers.    Materials  to  be  disseminated  by  the  Center 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  priority  need,  as  well  as  quality  of  available  pro- 
ject-produced materials. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1973,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  accelerate  the  replication 
and  Installation  of  bilingual  education  instruction  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
program.    liovever,  no  new  projects  will  be  started.    Through  the  Dissemination 
Center  for  Bilingual  Education  located  in  Austin,  Texas,  emphaais  will  be  on 
dissemination  of  project-developed  materials  and  successful  practices  in  bilingual 
education,  to  coincide  with  the  purpose  stated  above.    All  the  $35,080,000  will  be 
used  for  the  continuation  of  current  projects  at  least  up  to  our  five-year 
commitment. 

Specifically  in  fiscal  year  1973; 

1.  The  number  of  students  participating  in  Title  VII  programs  wert  increased 
from  106,000  to  111,000  as  part  of  the  vertical  expansion  permitted  every  year 
projects  are  in  operation; 

2.  The  effective  elements  of  72  Title  VII  programs  that  have  been  In  opera- 
tion for  three  years  or  more  are  being  Identified,  reviewed  and  disseminated; 

3.  The  Division  of  BiUngual  Education  is  working  cooperatively  with  State 
Departments  of  Education  in  the  development  of  State-K'ide  strategies  for  bilingual 
programs; 

4.  In  addition,  an  iiibensive  review  of  bilinguaX/blcultural  learning  theories 
1'.  their  various  applications  in  ongoing  projects  is  being  undertaken  to  yield  a 
eyries  o2  tested  models  of  bilingual/Mcultural  education. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

1.  To  continue  to  support  the  refinement  and  ex  ^nsion  to  another  grade  ef 
147  ongoing  projects  for  a  cost  of  approxi.aately  $24. J  million;  1./ 

2.  To  use  approximately  $10«5  million  for  funding  of  approximately  64  new 
projects;  , 

3.  To  continue  to  provide  programmatic  technical  assistance  to  the  Bilingual 
Children -s  Television  Program; 

4.  To  increase  the  participatiun  of  local  school  districts  in  need  of  bi- 
lingual /bicultural  programs  by  increasing  the  pre-appllcation  technical  ar^sistance 
provided  to  them; 

5.  To  improve  the  ability  of  States  to  provide  leadership  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  districts  by  increasing  the  technical  assistance  to  them; 

1/  In  fiscal  year  1974,  70  projects  initially  funded  in  fiscal  year  1969  will  not 
be  supported  with  Title  VII  funds,  but  are  expected  to  be  continued  by  the  local 
education  agencies. 
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6,  To  dlssefltlnate  Title  VII-dev^lope<3  otter iais  by  continuing  the  support  of 
BilingtiAl  Education  Dissemination  Center  which  vill  gathet  and  distribute  appropri- 
ate materliilfi^  and 

7,  To  loiprove  Title  VII  project  nanagetnent  by  implementing  recommendations 
obtained  from  the  process  evaluation  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1973, 

The  program  calls  for  "planned  variations'*  in  teaching  approaches. 
Observational  data  indicate  that  the  Follow  Through  projects  are  being  itaple- 
inented  as  planned^    Contnunlties  have  demonstrated  signs  of  positive  acceptance 
and  regard  for  Follow  Through  projects.    Follow  Through  parents  ahow  a  higher 
degree  of  Involvement  in  school  and  community  affairs  than  do  non-Follot^  Through 
parents.    In  addition,  Follov  Through  teachers  indicate  satisfaction  with  the 
methods  offered  by  Follow  Through. 

Both  cognitive  and  noncognlcive  data  are  collected  on  the  children  in  the 
progrem«    A  preliminary  analysis  of  data  from  the  Metropolitan  achievevnent 
Tests  indicates  that  the  highly  structured  approaches  which  place  first 
priority  on  academic  achievement  are  showing  the  greatest  effects. 

Another  funded  activity  of  Follow  Through  Is  its  Suppletoentary  Training 
Ftoerem.    This  is  a  college-oriented  program  that  enabled  low- income  parapro- 
fessionals  employed  in  local  Follow  'Hirough  projects  to  enroll  In  college 
courses  leading  to  a  two-year  or  four-year  academic  degree  in  Job  related 
areas.    Frun^  July  1,  1971  through  August  31,  1972  there  veve  1,053  enrollees 
in  this  training  activity; 

Plans  for  fiscal  year. 1974; 

The  Follow  Through  plans  for  fiscal  year  1974  are  a.^  "Collows: 

.1.    To  begin  phasing  out  the  program  one  grade  level  each  year  beginning 
with  the  entry  level  (K  or  1)  in  fiscal  year  1974  so  that  only  those 
children  continuing  the  program  (In  grades  above  the  entry  level) 
will  be  funded  from  the  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation. 

The  rationale  for  this  policy  la  that  once  Follow-Through* s  basic 
purpose  as  an  experimental  prograa  haa  been  achieved,  it  should  be 
phased  out.    What  is  learned  froa.  the  Follow-Through  program  will  be 
used  to  Improve  education  for  disadvantaged  children  through  larger 
service  prograns  auch  aa.  special  Education  Revenue  Sharing.  ^ 

2.  To  coutinue  reducing  the  cost  of  local  Follow  Through  projects.  The 
objective  is  to  reduce  the  average  per  student  cost  in  these  projects 
to  the  w>"?T*imim  level  of  $600. 

3.  To  continue  the  national  lougltudinal  evaluation  study  of  the  impact 
of  Follow  Through  approachea  upon  students,  parents,  and  institutiona. 


97-228  O  •  73  -  ;fi 
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1974 

1974 

Increase  or 

Estlniate 

Decrease 

$-1,500,000 

Narrative 

Purpose  and  Scope; 

The  p  cpose  of  this  program  under  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Ac':  Is  to  strengthen  instruction  in  twelve  academic  subjects  through 
the  acqi  ir..tion  of  equipment  and  materials  and  through  minor  remodeling. 
Matchin'^  iirants  are  allocated  annually  to  State  education  agencies  on  a  formula 
based    a  the  number  of  school-age  children  in  the  State  and  the  wealth  in  the 
Statf  per  school-age  child. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  grant,  a  State  must  submit  through  its  State  edu- 
cational agency  a  State  plan.    Federal  funds  provide  support  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  costs  of  eligible  projects  and  State  administration  costs.  Federal 
funds  are  limited  to  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  materials  must 
be  other  than  textbooks  and  supplies  consumed  through  use.    Loans  are  made  to 
private  nonprofit  schools  for  the  same  purposes. 

Accomplishments.  1972-1973; 

The  $50,000,000  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1972  provided  support 
to  approximately  18,000  local  school  agencies  for  acquisition  of  equipment  and  to 
State  education  agencies  for  edministration  of  the  Sf.ate  plan.    Continued  emphasis 
was  placed  by  local  educational  agencies  on  cooperative  efforts  with  th*^  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  II  program  for  special  projects  to  support 
right-to-read  efforts  and  the  utilization  of  technology  to  improve  instruction 
through  computer  assisted  instructions  and  individually  prescribed  instruction 
projects. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Administration  requested  some  $1,500,000  to  fund 
the  costs  of  State  administrative  people  o^^JTating  this  program  but  requested  no 
funds  for  acquisition  of  equipr  -nt  and  minor  remodeling. 

Fiscal  Year  1974; 

This  program  is  being  terj  viated  in  fiscal  year  1974.    When  this  program  was 
first  author izea  in  1958,  thert    did  not  exist  any  other  substantial  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  ec>  . ation.    Today  educational  equipment  can  be 
purchased   >y  school  officials  -  xder  a  number  of  broader  purpose  educational  author- 
ities whicu  provide  assistanc<i  'nr  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and  Voca- 
tional education  under  Special     lucati on  Revenue  Sharing. 

Prog  ;* 0  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:     Educationally  r.p.pr  ved  Children  (ESEA  I) 

"   ^i74  . 

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$1,585  185,000      $5,097,023, 22&i^  -0- 

1^/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973;  legislation  will  be  submitted  to 
c  .nsolidate  this  activity  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 

l^urpose;    Grants  are  mode  to  States  and  to  local  school  districts  to  expand 
services  for  children  from  low-income  families;   for  handicapped  children, 
dependent  and  neglected  children,  and  orphans  and  juvenile  delinquents.  These 
funds  are  used  to  supplement  existing  State  and  local  education  outlays. 
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Special  Incentive  grants  are  also  made  to  States  and  special  grants  for  urban 
and  rural  schools  servir.g  areas  with  the  highest  concentrations  of  children 
from  low-income  families  ar'i  made  to  local  school  districts. 

Explanation:     The  basic  Title  I  grant  entitlement  to  local  school  districts  is 
computed  on  a  county  basis  by  multiplying  the  number  of  eligible  children  by 
one -ha If  the  Stace  or  National  per  pupil  expenditure,  whichever  is  higher. 
This  entitlement  is  then  prorated  down  to  the  funds  available  and  grants  are 
made  through  the  Sta^e. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    Approximately  6.1  million  children  in  over  14,000 
school  districts  are  participating  in  this  program. 

Objectives  for  197A  ;    Undei  legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  Admlnlstraf'.on, 
Federal  support  for  compensatory  education  will  be  continued  as  part  of  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


Activity;    Supplementary  Services  (ESEA  III) 

 1974  

Budget 

^973  Authorization  Eat  innate 

$146,393^000  $623,150,000"^  -0- 

1/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973;  legislation  will  le  submitted  to  consoli- 
dat«    this  activity  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


Purpose:    Grants  are  made  to  States  and  local  educatiou  agencies  to  support 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  including  programs  for  guidance 
counseling  and  testing. 

Explanation:    Grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis  vith  857o  of 
the  grant  to  the  3tate  plan  and  15%  reserved  to  the  Conmissioner  of  Education  for 
grants  to  local  education  agencies, 

Accotrplishments  in  1973;    Approximately  11  million  children  ve».*e  aided  by  this 
program. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Under  legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
Federal  support  for  support  services  will  be  continued  as  part  of  Special  Educa- 
tion Revenue  Sharing. 


Activity;    Strengthening  State  Departn«nt8  of  Education 
(ESEA,  Title  V,  Part  A) 


1974 


1973  Authorization 

"1/ 

$33 , 000, 000  $90 , 000, 000 

1/  Aulaoriration  expires  June  30,  1973. 
ized  ty  the  General  Education  Provisions 


Budget 
Estimate 

.0- 

Funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  author- 
Act,  Section  413  (c) . 


Purpose;    Provides  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to  strengthen  leadevship 
resources  and  reinforce  their  ability  to  identify  and  to  meat  the  needs  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.     Grants  are  also  made  to  State  and  to  local  educa- 
tional aganciea  in  order  to  assist  and  stimulate  them  in  comprehensive  educational 
planning. 

Explanafeion:      Funda  are  provided  on  a  formula  basis  to  State  educational  agenciea 
upon  submission  and  approval  of  a  plan.    Five  p«'rcent  of  the  funds  under  Part  A 
are  reserved  for  special  projects  vhlch  deal  vi  :h  the  solution  of  problems  common 
to  all  the  States. 
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Accomplishments  In  1973;  Asaistance  wes  provided  to  56  State  and  territorial 
educaticnal  agencies. 

Oblectives  for  1974:  Federal  support  is  being  terminated.  Special  education 
revenue  sharing  will  increase  th  capscity  of  States  to  administer  education 
programs. 

Activity:     Strengthening  State  Departments  of  Education 

(General  Education  Provision  Act,  Section  411) 

 1974  


Budget 

1973  Authorigation  Estimate 

$5,000,000  $25,000,000  -0- 

Puthosr:    Section  411  of  the  General  Education  Provision  Act  authorizes  the 
approp  ....iion  of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  (l;  planning  programs  and  projects,  and  (2)  evaluation  of  programs  and  projects 
for  sny  program  for  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  responsibility  for 
administration,  either  as  provided  by  statute  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  statute. 

Explanation;    Funds  are  provided  in  a  flat  grant  basis  to  State  Education 
Agencies  upon  submission  of  an  application.    Each  State  Education  Agency  wcs 
granted  $96,000  with  lesser  araounta  provided  to  outlying  territories. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    With  the  limited  resources  provided  under  grants  made 
from  this  program,  the  State  educational  agencies  have  increased  the  development 
and  implementation  of  statewide  planning  and  evaluation  activities,  including 
loader shii.  and  services,  * 

Objective  for  1974;  Federsl  support  .is  being  terminated.     Special  education 
revenue  sharing  will  increase  the  capacity  of  States  to  administer  education 
programs. 

Activity:     Bilingual  Education  (ESEA  VII) 
 1974 


Budget 

1221  Authorigation  Estimate 

$35,081,000  $135,000,000  1/  $35,000,000 

1/  Authorization  expired  June  30,  i:)73.    Funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  author- 
izf.d  by  the  Gineral  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  413(c). 

|ur20S£:    Bilingual  Education  ia  a  discretionary  grant.program  which  provides 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies  in  au^^port  of  projecta  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  children  who  come  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language 
is  other  than  English  and  wh--*  come  from  low-income  families. 

Explanation;    Applications  are  accepted  from  local  educational  agencies  or  from 
institutions  of  higher  education  applying  jointly  with  a  l,cal  educational  agency 
Such  applicants  must  notify  the  State  3ducational  agency  of  their  application 
and,  to  be  approved,  must  meet  the  criteria  set  up  by  legialation. 

Accomplistent^J^973:    During  this  fiscal  year  217  projects  were  funded  which 
benefitted  approximately  111,000  children, 

Ob.1ecf:ives  for  1974:    Estimate  provides  $25  million  for  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  147  ongoing  projects  and  $10  million  for  the  funding  of  approximatelv 
64  new  projects. 
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Activity:     Follow  Through  (Lconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  X964, 
Section  222(a)(2)) 

.  1974   

Budget 

1973  Authorltation  EBtimate 

$57 ,700 , 000  $70,^.^, 000  $A1 , 000, 000 


Pu::p03e;  An  experimental  coouensatory  education  program  to  develop  and  test  new 
w£;ys  to  educate  disadvantaged  children  in  the  early  primary  grades. 

Explanation:    Local  school  diflricts  applying  to  participate  in  this  program  are 
assisted  in  implementing  the  educational  approach  they  choose  by  a  program 
sponsor — usually  the  instituti'. ,)n  which  h&a  deveZoped  the  approach.  Cooperating 
school  districts  are  also  required  to  match  a  portion  of  the  Follow  Through  funds 
they  receive. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    Funds  were  provided  through  155  continuing  grants,  for 
173  Follow  Through  projects,  providing  services  to  approximately  84,000  disadvan- 
taged children. 

Objectives  for  1974;    The  budget  begins  gradual  phase-out  of  this  experimental 
program.    Results  of  experimental  models  that  have  proved  valuable  to  the  educa- 
tion of  low-income  children  will  be  available  for  use  in  other  programs  such  as 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 

Activity;    Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling  (Nation&l  Defense  Education  Act, 
Title  III) 

.  1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$1,500,000  $140,500,000         '  -0- 


Purpcse;    Grants  and  loans  are  made  for  the  acquisition  of  instructional  equip- 
ment and  materials,  including  ninor  remodeling  necessary  for  the  installation  and 
use  of  such  equipment  to  improve  teaching  in  critical  subjects  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  States  for  acquisition  of  equipment  on  a  matching 
basis  according  to  a  formula  prescribed  by  law.    Grants  are  also  made  to  States  to 
cover  the  costs  of  administering  this  program.    Loans  are  made  to  private  non- 
profit schools  to  also  acquire  enuipment. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    No  funds  are  requested  for  grants  to  States  for  the 
purchase  of  equipmen".    An  amount  of  $1.5  million  is  requested  to  continue  State 
administrative  staffs  during  the  phase-out  period. 

Objectives  for  1974;    This  program  is  being  terminated  completely  in  1974.  Federal 
support  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  instructional  materials  will  be  available, 
at  the  discretion  of  State  and  local  officials,  under  the  broader  purpose  authority 
of  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  EducaMon 
Title  I-A,  Educationally  Deprived  Children 


State  or                                                 1972                        1973  1974 
Outlying  Area  Actual  Estimatel/  Esticnatej./ 


TOTAL 

$1,565,237,842 

$1,548,719,975 

$  -0- 

Alabama 

42,102,840 

Jo ,  o/u,  ytttt 

Alaska 

2,282,421 

O     C  C  C  0*31 

J, 555 , oJl 

Arizona 

11,201,301 

10, 646, 258 

Arkansas 

26,234,762 

Z  J  ,  2  j/  ,  5  /5 

California 

135,233,658 

125,696,387 



Colorado 

12,843,239 

Connecticut 

13,939, 862 

1  A    m  'i  OAQ 

i4 , ux/ , yoo 

Delaware 

J,  J26, 649 

Florida 

37,844,005 

^    A  1  A    ^  Q 1 
J  J  ,  hI.^  ,  joi 

Georgia 

41, ool,953 

Hawaii 

3,638,800 

^.,162,833 

Idaho 

3,847,638 

3,809,280 

Illinoir 

68,662,736 

76,324,460 

Indiana 

20,033,605 

22,026,718 

Iowa 

16,581,183 

15.883,264 

Kansas 

12,105,441 

11,018.347 

Kentucky 

38,084,197 

33.862,731 

Louisiana 

37,176,643 

34.681.789 

Maine 

6,378,608 

6,536,987 

Maryland 

21,240,945 

22,300,231 

^^8sachu8et Cs 

27,121,119 

28.769,874 

Michigan 

55,196,289 

61.337,694 

Minnesota 

22,935,624 

2:1,039.546 

Mississippi 

43,902,008 

38.381.290 

Missouri 

28,205,258 

26,278,476 

Montana 

4,217,141 

4,054,344 

Nebraska 

8,338,394 

8,121,997 

Nevada 

1,273,829 

1.307,882 

New  Hampshire 

2,393,571 

2,555,133 

New  Jersey 

51,140,973 

51,122,618 

New  Mexico 

11,025,814 

8,843.837 

New  York 

207,038,955 

214,937.068 

North  Carolina 

60,833,468 

57.023.877 

North  Dakota 

5,417,079 

5.163.523 

Ohio 

44,587,151 

49.500,133 

Oklahoma 

19,820,401 

18,711.558 

Oregon 

12,267,090 

11,381.341 

Pennsylvania 

73,924,786 

72.479.749 

Rhode  Island 

5,845,803 

5.586.681 

South  Carolina 

36,356,564 

32.755.045 
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Stare  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estl^Rte-' 

1974  / 
Estimate^- 

South  Dakota 

$  6,682,567 

'$  6,101,152 

$  

Tennessee 

38,262.508 

33,908,383 

Texas 

90,093,691 

88,421,328 

Utah 

4,379,775 

4,733,894 

Vermont 

2,620,833 

2,897,016 

Virginia 

36,127,339 

34,872,305 

Washington 

15,952,758 

16,868,951 

West  Vir.ginia 

21,493/525 

18,626,657 

Wisconain 

19,327,021 

20,415,542 

Wyoming 

1,810,025 

1,695,472 

District  of  Columbia 

9,285,465 

11,606,404 

American  Samoa 

358,046 

356,987 

Guam 

970,721 

942,157 

Puerto  Rico 

27,481,227 

29,244,989 

Trust  Territories 

1,074,404 

597,415 

Virgin  Islands 

559,129 

1,088,077 

Dept.  of  Interior,  BTA 

12,477,000 

15,384,563 

XJ  Total  of  all  Part  A,  Program  grants.     Statti  agency  grants  reduced  to  fiscal 
year  1972  .aggregate  amount  and  county  LEA  grants  reduced  without  a  floor  pro- 
vision.   Parts  B  and  C  are  not  shown  since  the  State  distribution  for  these 
Parts  has  not  yet  been  determined.    The  figure  includes  the  full  amount 
assigned  to  each  State  for  education  of  migratory  children  from  the  national 
total  of  $58,379,906,  although  $725,000  of  this  total  is  to  be  set  aside  for 
operation  of  the  record  transfer  system; 

2J  Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  shown  in  1974  under 
proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  III,   Supplementar^r  Educ?.clonal  Services 


State  or                                                 1972                        1973  1974 
Outlylnf^  Area  Actual  Estimate V  Estimate^^ 


TOTAL 

$  145,836,938 

Alabama 

2,508,858 

Alaska 

539,610 

Arizona 

1,415,186 

Arkansas 

1,539,539 

California 

12,513,028 

Colorado 

1,623,996 

Connecticut 

2,087,864 

Delaware 

677,311 

Florida 

4,198,174 

Georgia 

3,236,329 

Hawaii 

829,122 

Idaho 

794,149 

Illinois 

7,188,477 

Indiana 

3,512,220 

Iowa 

2,040,799 

Kansas 

1,733,252 

Kentucky 

2,293,271 

Louisiana 

2,714,843 

mine 

928,497 

Maryland 

2,641,007 

Massachusetts 

3,605,664 

Michigan 

5,968,863 

Minnesota 

2,657,851 

Mississippi 

1,822,205 

Missouri 

3,159,124 

Montana 

776,115 

Nebraska 

1,220,868 

Nevada 

629,593 

New  Hampshire 

771,938 

New  Jersey 

4,662,810 

New  Mexico 

1,013,903 

New  York 

11,386,728 

North  Carolina. 

3,536,034 

North  Dakota 

734,666 

Ohio 

7,101,900 

Oklahoma 

1,839,415 

Oregon 

1,548,998 

Pennsylvania 

7,^87,161 

Rhode  Island 

870,911 

South  Carolina 

2,011,043 

$  146,168^000   -0- 

2,449,468 
539,162 
1,425,868 

I,  483,609 
12,658,630 

2, 119:,  208 
68  L,  038 
1  4^337^343 
3,168^026 

809,352 
787,531 
7,241,045 
3,558,086 
2,028,533 

1,664,413 
2,268,435 
2,643,651 
938,488 
2,729,392 

3,740,901 
6,026,892 
2,707,542 
1,726,634 
3,145,843 

778,266 
1,228,975 
638,079 
782,786 
4,687,548 

1,002,483 

II,  317,078 
3,445,621 

731,658 
7,043,933 

1,833,574 
1,574,962 
7,523,983 
885,352 
1,933,957 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
EstiraateV 

1974  / 
Estimate^ 

South  Dakota 

$  760,750 

$  759,238 

Tennessee 

2,733,901 

2,685,525 

Texas 

7,639,855 

7,439,734 

Utah 

1,023,941 

1,018,081 

Vermont 

608,797 

614,621 

Virginia 

3,188,394 

3,155,554 

Washington 

2,351,658 

2,373,:99 

West  Vii-Yiiiia 

1,400,637 

1,368,140 

Wiacons '  .\ 

2,971,437 

3,087,703 

Wyoming 

550,642 

552,486 

District  of  Columbia 

807,169 

760,407 

American  Samoa 

189,597 

188,128 

Guam 

254,023 

262,624 

Puerto  Rico 

3,151,235 

3,144,654 

Trust  Territories 

280,555 

282,758 

Virgin  Islands 

209^6.35. 

210,427 

BIA 

302,195 

296,649 

Adjustment 

-408,705 

1/    Estimated  distribution  of  $146,393,000  with  $225,000  reserved  for  Advisory 
Council  and  distribution  of  $146,168,000  as  per  tnemorandum  from  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel,    3%  of  $146,168,000  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 

'    Funds  previously  carried  .under  this  appropriation  are  shown  in  1974  under 
proposed  legislation,  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing, 
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Elecneutary  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  V-A,  Strengthening  State  Departments  of  Education 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1972 
Actual 


1973 
Estimate  J:/ 


1974 
Estimate^' 


TOTAL 

$  31.281,702 

Alsbama 

574,835 

Alsska 

272,009 

Ar  izona 

409, 900 

Arl^ansas 

426,890 

California 

2,098,831 

Colorado 

458,433 

Connecticut 

502,162 

Delaware 

293,686 

Florida 

809,956 

Georgia 

689,973 

Hawaii 

313,072 

Idaho 

313,648 

Illinois 

1,180,269 

Indiana' 

735,463 

Iowa 

507,818 

Kansas 

450,383 

Kentucky 

525,328 

Louisiana 

585,959 

I^ine 

338,013 

Maryland 

601,401 

>iassachusetts 

704,678 

Michigan 

1,116,121 

Minnet'ota 

610,264 

Mississippi 

473,428 

Missouri 

676,281 

Montana 

311,592 

Nebraska 

374,712 

Nevada 

290,935 

New  Hampshire 

302,461 

New  Jersey 

828,658 

New  Mexico 

352,607 

New  York 

1,660,694 

North  Carolina 

720,045 

North  Dakota 

300,681 

Ohio 

1,220,401 

Oklahoma 

488,416 

Oregon 

434,490 

Pennsylvania 

1,177,434 

Rhode  Island 

313,815 

South  Carolina 

564,318 
273,028 
417,468 
427,024 
2,101,559 

461,857 
506,892 
294,272 
814,377 
682,260 

313,506 
314,135 
1,187,340 
735,492 
506,048 

446,696 
528,979 
579,240 
339,218 
608,908 

709,893 
1,116,687 
610,754 
4.'35,566 
658,396 

311,928 
373,128 
292,185 
304,717 
836,104 

353,957 
1,637,261 
719,721 
300,001 
1,215,052 

492,736 
433,532 
1,187,928 
316,497 
497,091 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate^/ 

1974 
EstiraateJ^/ 

South  Dakota 

$  308,322 

$  307,749 

Tennessee 

601,172 

602,342 

Texas 

1,354,060 

1,381,408 

Utah 

363,157 

363,045 

Vermont 

281,355 

282,379 

Virginia 

676,063 

674,169 

Washington 

572,509 

569,340 

West  Virginia 

403,150 

401,407 

Wiscons^  .* 

636,994 

640,028 

Wyoming 

275,893 

275,856 

District  of  Columbia 

301,195 

299,476 

American  Samoa 

73,280 

70,000 

Guam 

76,145 

79,251 

Puerto  Rico 

321,194 

326,642 

Virgin  Islands 

73,426 

70,000 

Trust  Territory 

80,131 

81,107 

Adjustment 

-64,971 

X/  Distribution  of  $33,000,000  with  5  percent  ($1,650,000)  reserved  for  special 
projects,  2  percent  ($627,000)  of  the  balance  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas, 
and  the  balance  distributed  with  40  percent  in  equal  amounts  and  60  percent 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  public  school  elementary  and  secondary 
enrollment.  Fall  1970. 

2f    This  program  is  terminated  in  1974. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Section  411,  General  Education  Provisions  Act  i/ 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  -0- 

$  5.000,000 

$  -0- 

Alabama 

96,000 

Alaska 



96,000 

--- 

Arizona 



96,000 



A  y  If  a  n  c  a  Q 

96,000 

California 

96,000 

96,000 

Connecticut 



96,000 



Delaware 



96,000 



Florida 

96,000 

Georgia 

96,000 

Hawaii 

96,000 

Idaho 

96,000 

Illinois 

96,000 

Indiana 

96.000 

Iowa 

96,000 

Kansas 

96,000 

Kentucky 

96,000 

Louisiana 

96,000 

Maine 

96,000 

Maryland 

96,000 

Massachusetts 

96,000 

Michigan 

96,000 

Minneeota 

96,000 

Mississippi 

96,000 

Missouri 

96,000 

Montana 

96,000 

Nebraska 

96,000 

Nevada 

96,000 

New  Hampshire 

96,000 

New  Jersey 

96,000 

New  Mexico 

96,000 

New  York 

96,000 

North  Carolina 

96,000 

North  Dakota 

96,000 

Ohio 

96,000 

Oklahoma 

96,000 

Oregon 

96,000 

Pennsylvania 

96,000 

Rhode  Island 

96,000 

South  Carolina 

96,000 
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state  or  1972  1973  1974 

Outlyink  Area  .   Actual  Estimate  Estimate 

South  Dakota  ---  96,000 

Tennessee  ^    96,000 

Texas  —  96,000 

Utah    96,000 

Vermont    96,000 

Virginia    96,000 

Washington  —  96,000  — 

West  Virginia    96,000   

Wisconsin    96,000  . 

Wyoming    96,000 

District  of  Columbia    67,000   

American  Samoa  16,500 

Guam  —  16,500 

Puerto  Rico    67,000 

Trust  Territories    16,500 

Virgin  Islands    16,500 

1/  This  activity  was  funded  in  1971  and  in  1973, 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Title  III, 

National  Defense  Education  Act 

Grants  to  States 

i  for  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling 

Qtate  or 

1972  1973 

1974 

Outlying  Areas 

Actual  Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  47,749,000 

-0- 

AlabaoiH 

1  136  469   

Alaska 

81  230   

Arizona 

519^385 

— 

Arkansas 

612,603 



Cali  fornia 

3,606,735   

Colorado 

542  606   

Connecticut 

464,475   

Delaware 

121,765 

— 

Florida 

1,478,113 

Georgia 

1,371,146   

Hawaii 

206,984   

iJ.iho 

2P.7,865   

Illinois 

2,033,514   

Indiana 

1,235,962 

Iowa 

679,824 

Kansas 

569,563 

Kenti  cky 

943,379 

Lou"'  siana 

1,241,731 

Ma.'  ne 

265,167 

Mar > land 

836,034 

Massachusetts 

979,895 

Michigan 

2,127,321 

Minnesota 

993,140 

Mississippi 

807,522 

Missouri 

1,P75,4A8 

Montana 

207,290 

Nebraska 

360,036 

Nevada 

93,713 

New  Hampshire 

167,313 

New  Jersey 

1,215,916 

New  Maxico 

378,822 

New  York 

2,669,929 

North  Carolina 

1,518,683 

North  Dakota 

197,599 

Ohio 

2,558,443 

Oklahoma 

642,148 

Oregon 

464,377 

Pennsylvania 

2,430,040 

Rl)ode  Island 

169,701 

South  Carolina 

900,151 
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State  ot 
Outlying  Areas 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

$       205, 9AA 
1,129,203 
3,244,678 
369,409 
113,326 

  4 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

1,210,496 
716,559 
509,873 

1,072,445 
92,455 

District  of  Cclumbia 

116,954 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

50,000 
50,000 
585,625 
50,000 
50,000 

BIA 

50,000 

o 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Title  III,  National  Defense  Education  Act 
State  A<Jministration  of  Grants  for  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling 


State  or                                                 1972                        1973  1974 
Outlying  Areas  Actual  Estimate.  Estimate 


TOTAL 

$  1,999; 

,968 

$1,500. 

000 

-0- 

Alabama 

33 

703 

25  , 

278 

Alaska 

13 

333 

999 

Arizona 

17 

221 

12 

916 

Arkansas 

18 

419 

13. 

815 

California 

175, 

,946 

131, 

960 

Colorado 

20 

109 

15. 

083 

Connecticut 

26 

519 

19. 

390 

Delaware 

13 

333 

9, 

999 

Florida 

56 

136 

42, 

102 

Georgia 

44 

[377 

33, 

307 

Hawaii 

13, 

,333 

9, 

999 

Idaho 

13; 

,333 

9, 

999 

Illinois 

100, 

,264 

75, 

198 

Indiana 

48, 

,142 

36, 

107 

Iowa 

26, 

,237 

19, 

678 

Kansas 

21, 

,483 

16, 

113 

Kentucky 

30, 

,040 

22, 

530 

Louisiana 

37, 

,788 

28, 

341 

Maine 

13, 

,333 

9, 

999 

Maryland 

35; 

,464 

26, 

598 

Massachusetts 

^7, 

,755 

35, 

817 

Michigan 

85, 

,402 

052 

Minnesota 

36, 

,309 

27, 

232 

Mississippi 

23, 

,948 

17> 

961 

Missouri 

^li 

,873 

31, 

405 

MDntana 

13, 

,333 

9, 

999 

Nebraska 

13, 

,629 

10, 

223 

Nevada 

13, 

,333 

9, 

999 

New  Hampshire 

13, 

,333 

9, 

999 

New  Jersey 

62, 

•  475 

46, 

857- 

New  Mexico 

13, 

,333 

9. 

9P9 

New  York 

154, 

,533 

115, 

899 

North  Carolina 

48, 

,2^2 

36, 

159 

North  Dakota 

13, 

,333 

9, 

999 

Ohio 

100, 

,545 

75, 

409 

Oklahoma 

22, 

,539 

16, 

905 

Oregon 

18, 

,243 

13, 

683 

Pennsylvania 

101, 

,813 

76, 

359 

Rhode  Island 

13, 

,333 

9, 

999 

South  Carolina 

26, 

,695 

20, 

022 
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State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Areas 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

South  Dakota 

$  13,333 

$  9,999 

Tennessee 

36,027 

27,021 

Texas 

109,737 

82,302 

Utah 

13,333 

9,999 

Vermont 

13,333 

9,999 

Virginia 

42,930 

32,198 

Washington 

30,639 

22.9fl0 

West  Virginia 

15,953 

• ' ,964 

Wisconsin 

40. 535 

^J,4C2 

Wyoming 

3,333 

9,999 

District  of  Columbia 

13,333 

9,999 

American  Samoa 

4,000 

3,000 

Guam 

4,000 

3,000 

Puerto  Rico 

19,000 

14,250 

Trust  Territory 

4,000 

3,000 

Virgin  Islands 

4,000 

3,000 

1/  Allotments  to  the  States  are  threft- fourths  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  appropria- 
ti."»n.  Funds  allotted  in  flsci.l  year  1972  were  bas^c  on  the  latest  school-age 
population  data  according  to  specific  formula  provisioi:s  of  Section  302(a)  of 
the  National  Def-»nse  Education  Act,  as  amended,  ^llotiuents  to  outlying  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  determined  by  the  Goirmissioner  of  Education  under 
Section  1008  of  NDEA  as  amended, 

SUBCOMMllTEE  KECESS 

Senator  HOLLINGS.  We  will  stand  in  recess  and  resume  tomorrow 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  1223  v/ith:  (1)  Impacted  Aid;  (2)  Emergency  School 
Assistance;  and  (3)  Education  of  the  Handicapped. 

Mr.  MATTHEIS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon;  at  4:35  p.m.,  Wednesday,  May  16,  1973,  the  subccir'- 
mittee  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  17.] 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


THXTBSDAY,  MAY  17,  1973 

U.S.  Skkate, 

SUIJCOMMITTEK  OF  THE  COM^tlTlEE  OX  APPKOrUlATlOXS, 

Washington.  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:25  a.m.  in  room  S-128,  the  Ca]')itol, 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens,  presiding. 
Present :  Senator  Stevens. 

t 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

STATEMENl'  OP  DTTANE  J.  MATTHEIS,  DEPUTY  COMStlSSlONEB  POB 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Senator  Stevens.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  will  resume  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
request  for  the  Office  of  Education  with  Mr.  Duane  Mattheis  here  to 
present  the  budget  for  one  of  the  most  controversial  programs  in 
HEW,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  impacted  aid. 

Would  you  please  introduce  your  associates  and  tlien  proceed  with 
your  statement. 
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Mr  Mattiieis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chuinuan.  I  will  he 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Sitting  at  my  immediate  right  is  Mr.  Gerald  Cherry,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  Xext 
t_o  him  is  Mr,  Thomas  Burns.  Next  is  Commissioner  of  Education^  ])r 
John  Ottina,  and  to  his  ri^^at  is  my  associate  in  School  System.-  Mr. 
John  Rodriguez.  Over  on  my  left  is  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  Deputy  Assist 
ant  Secretary,  Budget,  as  well  as  other  budfret  peoi^le  in  the  rear 
row.  ^  ^ 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  my  statement  and 
then  respond  to  questions  you  mi^ht  have  for  the  record. 

We  are  requesting  $60.5  million  to  be  appropriated  in  1974  for 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities.  Tliis  compares  with  a 
comparable  figure  o:^  $57,410,000  in  1973. 

MAINTENAXCE  AND  OPERATIOXS  ASSISTANCE 

The  amount  of  $41,500,000  is  requested  to  fund  entitlements  under 
section  6  of  Public  Law  81-874.  Entitlements  under  section  6  provide 
the  full  cost  of  educating  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  in 
States  where,  due  to  State  law  or  for  other  reasons,  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  unable  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for  sucli 
children.  Schools  operated  under  section  6  cannot  be  terminated  until 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
department  concerned  jointly  determine,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  education  agency,  that  a  local  education  agency  is 
able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for  zhe  children  attend- 
ing such  schools.  Under  section  6,  ^.here  will  be  29  projects  serving 
50,000  pupils  in  1974.  In  1974  funds  for  3a  students,  those  whose 
parents  live  on  Federal  property,  will  be  requested  under  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing,  the  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973.  In  the 
case  of  3b  students,  those  whose  parents  work  on  Federal  property, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  terminating  support. 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  what  you  said. 

Now,  concerning  the  $41.5  million  that  you  say  is  requested,  is  that 
also  in  the  special  revenue  sharing?  / 

Mr.  MArniEis.  No,  sir.  The  $41.5  million  is  for  section  6  which  is 
outside  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Better  Schools  Act. 

Unlike  the  3a  students  where  there  is  little  if  any  local  tax  base,  the 
3b  student's  parents  are  in  the  community  tax  base  through  either  their 
place  of  employment  or  their  place  of  residence.  In  many  cases  the 
income  of  the  3b  student's  parents  maj;  stimulate  increases  in  economic 
activity  and  taxable  wealth  that  combined  with  the  taxes  paid  on  resi- 
dences or  on  places  of  employment,  will  offset  the  education  cost. 

ASSISTAKCE  FOR  CONSTRUCnoN 

In  addition,  $19  million  has  been  requested  under  Public  Law  81-815 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  school  districts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  in  areas  where  enrollments  are  increased  by 
Federal  activities,  These  funds  will  be  used  to  fund  sections  5  and  14 
The  G5  percent  or  $12,350,000  of  the  Public  Law  81-815  budget  are 
requested  for  section  5  which  provides  assistance  to  local  school  dis- 
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tricts  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  in  areas  where  Federal 
activities  have  resulted  in  increased  enrollments  of  children  of  parents 
who  work  on  or  reside  on  Federal  ])roperty  or  who  represent  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  activity  either  directly  or  through  a  contractor.  The 
budp:et  for  1978  contained  funds,  for  the  first  time  since  1067,  for  school 
districts  elipble  under  section  5.  Many  children  in  these  districts  are 
on  double  shifts  or  are  attending  school  in  makeshift  arrangements, 
such  as  cliurch  basements,  dae  to  the  lack  of  school  facilities.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  the  non-Federal  local  people  have  already  raised  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  new  facilities.  Further,  new  constj-uc- 
tion  cannot  be  started  until  the  Federal  Government  provides  its 
share. 

The  remaining  35  percent  or  $6,650,000  will  be  used  under  section 
14  to  aid  school  construction  .for  children  residing  on  Indian  land. 
This  1974  budget  request  for  section  14  represents  a  $3  million  increase 
over  the  1973  request  for  much  needed  funds  for  Indian  school  con- 
struction. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  My  associates  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

ALTEKXA'^IVE  ArPROACHES  TO  SAFA  FUNDIXG 

Senator  Sticvexs.  I  am  sure  that  you  know  if  the  table  were  filled  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  we  would  all  have  serious  questions  about  this 
recommendation.  I  remember  the  days  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration when  President  Eisenhower  made  a  similar  request,  but  he 
also  included  a  request  for,  and  in  lieu  of  tax  concept  which  would 
provide  revenue  to  the  local  school  distrir  s  through  contributions  from 
the  Federal  activities.  This  was  becau&  of  the  properties  that  were 
freed  of  local  taxation  and  because  they  v.  ere  immune  from  local  taxa- 
tion due  to  being  within  a  Federal  install?  cion. 

Have  you  explored  a  similar  recommer  iation  to  make  up  this  deficit 
that  is  going  to  be  created  in  these  school  districts? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  This  has  been  the  practice,  but  we  are  recommend- 
ing the  discontinuation  of  the  activity  as  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligation  is  concerned. 

Senator  Stevens.  You  miss  my  point.  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended doing  away  with  the  impacted  aid,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
also  recommended  that  there  would  be  a  Federal  contribution  to  the 
local  tax  base  in  lieu  of  tax  payment  for  the  land  that  was  occupied 
by  the  Federal  installation. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  you  do  not  have  that  in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  correct. 

Of  course,  as  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  recom- 
mending the  discontinuation  of  the  whole  program.  We  are  main- 
taining the  Federal  commitment  for  "A"  students  which  we  strongly 
believe,  and  which  every  other  administration  and  study  has  indicated, 
is  a  Federal  obligation! 

Senator  Stevens.  Now,  in  the  "A"  student  category  alone,  you  w^ent 
up  $38  million  between  fiscal  1972  and  fiscal  1973.  I  understood  the 
amount  that  is  included  in  the  revenue  sharing  package,  the  educa- 
tion revenue  sharing,  cannot  be  greater  than  that  for  1973  for  "A" 
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students  alone.  There  is  no  acceleration  for  costs,  inflation  or  other 
impacts.  It  is  the  same  level  as  last  year. 

FUNDING  tXNDER  BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairmar ,  that  that  statement  is 
precisely  true.  The  formula  provides  that  60  percent  of  the  State 
expenditures  per  child  for  education  be  allocated  to  the  "A"  students 
in  that  State  and  through  the  State  to  the  local  districts. 

Senator  Ste\t^ns.  I  believe  you  have  impacted  aid  for  "A"  children 
as  part  of  the  $2,527  million  revenue  sharing  package.  That  includes 
the  educationally  deprived  children,  impacf^d  aid,  education  of  the 
handicapped,  vocational  education  and  adult  basic  education. 

Now,  as  it  was  given  to  us,  that  has  a  $220  million  price  tag  in  fiscal 
1973,  and  it  is  left  completely  out  of  1974  as  far  as  impacted  aid  as 
a  categorical  program,  but  as  I  said,  the  increase  between  1972  and 
1973  in  impacted  aid  fur  "A"  children  alone  was  $38  million. 

Now,  there  is  no  built-in  increase  for  that  revenue  sharing,  as  I 
understand  it.  There  cannot  be  with  these  figures. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Your  statement  in  terms  of  the  revenue  sharing  pack- 
age, I  think  has  to  be  separated  from  the  proposal  that  we  are  talking 
about  with  impacted  aid.  In  the  Better  Schools  Act,  the  very  first 
thing  that  occurs  is  that  for  the  impacted  aid  students,  the  local  dis- 
tricts are  compensated  before  any  other  funds  are  distributed.  The 
rate  at  which  they  are  compensated  is  a  rate  which  is  60  percent  of 
whatever  the  State  averages,  so  that  would  move  as  the  State  average 
would  move,  and  other  factors  would  increase  for  inflation  and  other 
such  elements. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  we  were  to  leave  the  "A"  chil- 
dren on  the  same  basis  as  currently  and  not  ^o  to  the  60  percent,  the 
prediction  of  entitlement  is  only  about  $5  million  higher  than  fiscal 
year  1973  because  even  though  the  cost  of  education  is  going  up,  the 
namber  of  children  is  tending  to  go  down. 

Senator  Stevens.  ^Vliat  is  your  projection  on  the  basis  of  the  60 
percent  you  mentioned? 

"V^Tiat  would  be  the  dollar  figure  that  would  be  projected  for  1974  on 
the  basis  of  this  60  percent  ? 

Mr.  Cherry.  It  is  about  $228  million,  which  is  the  cost  of  funding 
this  category  under  the  law  in  effect  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  where  do  yon  get  the  60  percent  then,  Mr. 
Cherry,  if  it  is  $228  million  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  It  is  100  percent  of  a  different  number.  We  are  talking 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  State  average.  This  is  100  percent. 

Senator  Stevens.  Of  the  average  State  aid  cost  ? 

Mr.  Chekry.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  two  figures  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  because  the  formulas  are  different  in  both  instances. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  see. 

SAFA  FUNDING  IN  ALASKA 

I  believe  that  today,  students  in  the  "A"  category  who  live  oni 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  just  outside  of  Anchorage,  and  attend 
school  at  the  base  and  who  have  parents  working  on  the  base,  are 
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funded  from  tlie  Federal  Government  at  100  percent  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  averaofe  daily  attendance.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  statewide 
as  far  as  the  State  schools  are  concerned. 

I)r,  Ottina.  Excugo  me.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that  because  I 
believe  that  there  was  a  word  that  was  incorrect  in  your  statement. 

Senator  Stkvkns,  I  don't  believe  it  matters  what'^it  costs  us  to  run 
the  on-base  school.  You  take  the  average  of  the^eost  of  running  the 
State  schools,  divide  by  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  that  is  your 
average  daily  expenditure  per  child  on  the  base  s^'hool. 

Mr.  CiiKKKY.  That  is  correct,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  some  of 
those  schools  operated  by  the  Alaska  State  Department  of  Education 
for  (he  unorganized  territory  are  out  in  isolated  areas,  and  some  are  on 
hirge  military  bases,  it  is  tlie  average  cost— all  th<;se  funds  are  con- 
sidered to  be  local  fiinds,  so  in  effect,  we  do  pay  that  cost.  It  is  bused 
on  what  the  cost  was  2  yeai's  pi-ior. 

S(*nutor  Stkvkxs.  I  would  like  to  know  \v\hhv  the  (jO  pei'ceut  comes 
in  under  your  revenue  sharing  concept  ? 

Mr.  CuKKUv.  Under  the  revenue  sharing  concept,  tlie  Alaska  lud 
would  then  be  paid  at  GO  percent  of  the  State  average  per  pupil  cost. 

Senator  Stkvkns.  So  even  under  the  revenue  sharing  package  on 
"A"  students  alone,  niy  State  will  lose  40  percent  of  its  current  su])port 
for  on-base  stuuents. 

Mr.  Cherry.  It  could  be  that  much. 

The  State  average  pei-  i)upil  cost  for  all  pupils  is  some  figure  differ- 
ent from  just  the  average  foi'  tlie  base  school. 

Senator  Stcvkxs.  Then  you  are  taking  60  percent  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  on-base  schools,  but  not  the  total  cost  of  the  statewide  svsteni. 

Mr.  CriKKKv.  Next  yeai-  we  will  take  00  pei-cent  of  the  cost  of  all  the 
schools  in  Alaska,  and  that  would  be  the  amount  paid  for  the  on-hase 
schools  ''A"  category  pupils  and  of  all  otiier  "A-'  pupils. 
^  Mr.  BuKxs.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  10  percent  higher  than  the 
State  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  That  is  what  I  have  been  asking,  whethei'  you  are 
going  to  pay  us  100  percent  of  the  average  oi'  00  pei'cent  of  the  aVei-age, 
or  whether  you  have  a  new  way  of  computing  the  cost? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  iSIr.  Chairman,'  I  think  i)art  of  tlie  ])roblem  is  that 
Alaska  has  a  pecuHar  element  that  is  not  true  of  othei*  places,  and  that 
is  why  we  arc  having  difficulty  coninnuiicating  with  you. 

TGeneral  laughter.] 

Senator  Stovkxs.  Mv.  Ottina,  just  say  wliat  is  different. 
[General  laughter.] 

Senator  Stevexs.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  this  because  you  have 
another  factor  involved,  that  beincr  that  you  do  not  pav  it  until  2  years 
later.  AVe  fund  it  for  2  years  and  carry  the  interest  inr  2  years.'  You 
actually  pay  us  on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  attnidance  2  yeai*s 
earlier,  but  there  is  a  great  influx  of  pupils  in  that  2-year  period.  ITow- 
cver,  it  is  2  years  later  before  we  know  this  and  realize  our  return  f  I'om 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  you  have  one  of  the  strangest  proposals  T  have  (  ver  seen. 
Gentlemen,  T  want  to  be  as  kind  as  T  can,  but  you  must  thiulv  we  have 
been  sliort  of  our  senses,  because  the  increase  in  impacted  aid  would 
have  to  come  out  of  vocational  education,  adult  basic  education  or  f  I'om 
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aid  for  educationally  deprived  children  under  title  1. 1  say  tliis  because 
there  is  an  increase 'in  impacted  aid,  and  it  must  be  built  into  the  sys- 
tem, that  is,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  an  increase.  You  are  using  the 
$2,527  billion  figure  as  opposed  to  $2,521  billion  for  this  year,  but  we 
know  there  is  a  built-in  increase,  it  must  come  out  of  those  other  areas. 

Dr.  O-rriNA.  I  think  perhaps  if  you  look  at  it  nationally,  whicli  is 
how  I  was  trying  to  answer  the  question  you  raised,  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  formula  that  is  in  the  Better  Schools 
Act  across  the  Nation  for  aids  and  the  present  operation  in  impacted 
aid  formula.  It  turns  out  to  be  within  about  $5  million  of  each  other, 
because  in  addition  to  the  increasing  costs  that  you  were  discussing, 
there  are  projected  decreases  in  number, 

N'TJMBKR  01^  SAFA  STUDENTS 

Senator  Ste\'Exs.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  that  now. 
What  are  the  figures  ? 

I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  know  your  projections  of  num- 
bei-s  for  "A"  category  and  for  "B"  category  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr,  Cherry.  For  our  budget  figure,  we  are  projecting  an  estimated 
414,500  "A"  category  pupils  this  year.  We  are  projecting  387,000  next 
year,  "A"  category. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Cherry,  does  that  take  into  account  the  recently 
announced  defense  closings  or  will  we  have  to  recompute? 

Mr,  Cherry.  That  will  have  to  be  recomputed. 

Then  the  other  figure  on  "B''  category  also  has  to  be  recomputed 
downward.  We  have  an  estimated  1,849,000  "B"  category  pupils  this 
year.  We  had  projected  prior  to  the  base  closing  announcements, 
1,730,000. 

Senator  Stevexs.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Cherry. 

For  the  record,  would  you  please  submit  a  projection  for  fiscal 
1974  on  the  basis  of  these  closures  ? 

I  understand  they  are  all  to  take  place  by  July  1,  so  it  may  be 
readily  available. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Revised  Peojections  of  (A)  and  (B)  Students  for  1974  Based  on  Closing 

OF  Bases 

In  announcing  the  details  of  274  specific  actions  to  consoHdate,  reduce,  reaUgn 
or  close  military  installations  in  the  U.S.,  Secretary  Richardson  noted  that 
"some  42,800  military  and  civilian  positions  wiU  be  eliminated."  In  reviewing 
the  list  of  mintary  instaUations  and  actious  involved,  it  is  noted  that  some 
installations  will  close  and  activities  at  others  will  increase  which  indicates  that 
more  positions  will  be  relocated  rather  than  eliminated.  This  type  of  action 
could  result  in  the  necessity  for  more  classrooms  in  the  areas  where  Federal 
activities  will  increase.  Also,  while  some  school  districts  will  lose  Federal  pupils 
others  will  have  increased  Federal  enrollments.  Thus,  the  national  number  of 
Federal  pupils  involved  in  transfers  as  opposed  to  those  involved  in  eliminations 
will  tend  to  remain  the  same. 

Of  the  positions  to  be  eliminated  some  of  the  personnel  involved  would  retire, 
if  possible.  This  age  group  would  not  tend  to  have  school-age  children.  Others 
would  be  without  families.  The  total  number  42,800  positions  to  be  eliminated 
might  cause  a  decrease  of  35,000  Federal  pupils.  Another  estimate  would  place 
2,000  in  the  "A"  category  and  33,000  in  the|  "B"  category  which  would  result 
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in  a  changv:  in  the  number  of  "A"  pupils  from  387,000  to  385,000  and  in  ,the 
number  of  "K"  pupils  from  1J30,000  to  1,007,000  in  fiscal  year  1074, 

In  previous  years  elimination  of  even  larger  numbers  of  positions  has  not 
resulted  in  significant  decreases  in  the  number  of  Federally  connected  children. 

EXAMPLE  OF  BASE  CLOSINGS  IN  ALASKA 

Senator  Stovexs,  This  does  not  answer  the  question  about  tlie  effect 
on  the  school  district.  May  1  give  you  one  case  in  point.  Fort  Wain- 
wriglit,  which  is  part  oi:  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  the  north  post  of  Fort 
Wainwright  has  been  closed.  It  has  been  reduced  by  half,  but  the  school 
.  will  still  be  maintained. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  that  school  has  increased  sharply.  Conse- 
qently,  the  need  for  more  aid  funds  has  increased.  Because  of  the  clo- 
sure of  the  north  post,  more  people  live  off  base,  so  more  "B"  money 
is  required. 

Has  this  need  been  reflected  in  your  estimates  at  all,  the  fact  that  the 
cost  per  pupil  will  increase?  As  I  said,  there  is  a  2  year  lag.  Payment 
this  year  is  based  on  expenditures  in  fiscal  1972.  Payment  is  not  based 
on  the  level  of  attendance. 

How  is  Alaska  supposed  to  make  that  up?  It  is  a  State  that  has  a 
19  percent  level  of  sustained  unem^^lv^yirLent  with  no  pipeline  ana  re- 
lated delays,  we  are  in  a  deficit  situation. 

The  question  remains,  whero  are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 

Do  you  want  those  children  educated,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Chekry.  We  do  want  t^ern  educated. 

Senator  Ste/£NS.  Then  where  is  the  money  coming  from?  Under 
a  proposal  like  this,  where  do  we  get  the  funding,  particularly  since 
the  Revenue  Sharing  bill  may  not  be  passed  until  September,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairmaji,  one  of  the  concepts  increas- 
ingly coming  to  the  fore  that  does  relate  peripherally  to  this  program, 
is  an  increased  role  for  the  State  in  the  education  of  all  children  within 
the  State.  Because  of  problems  in  school  financing,  inequities  within 
States,  and  the  distribution  of  funds,  we  are  looking  for  this  proposal 
and  a  number  of  others,  to  provide  for  an  increased  role  of  responsi- 
bility for  States  with  regard  to  education  within  their  States. 

SITUATION  IS  ALASKA 

Senator  Stevi^xs.  The  Federal  Government  now  controls  over  100 
million  acres  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  asking  to  withdraw  80  million  more 
for  national  parks,  forest,  wildlife  refuges  and  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 
It  does  not  pay  a  dime  in  taxes  on  that  land. 

The  land  that  is  in  Wainwright,  Elmendorf,  Niellson  and  Fort 
Richardson,  the  major  bases  in  Alaska,  there  are  no  taxes  paid  to  the 
local  school  districts,  despite  the  fact  that  these  areas  are  within  the 
school  districts,  and  the  school  districts  must  provide  schools. 

Now,  the  "A"  impact  funds  and  the  "B"  impact  funds  were  in  lieu 
of  tax  concepts,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  suggest  that  we  do  away 
with  them  completely.  I  keep  hearing  that  every  President  since 
Truman  has  made  this  suggestion,  but  every  President  since  Truman, 
before  the  present  incumbent,  whom  T  happen  to  support,  has  also  sug- 


f^ested  that  we  have  it  in  lieu  of  tax  payment  basis  based  on  the  amount 
of  land  that  has  been  removed  from  the  school  districts. 

Xo\v,  that  is  not  in  your  parkape,  und  it  has  been  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Con^^ress,  althougli  it  was  in  President  Eisenhower's. 

Again,  where  are  we  ^oing  to  get  the  money  to  run  our  schools  under 
this  system? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  I  can  only  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the  "A"  impact 
aid  would  be  retained,  and  could  be  interpreted  precisely  under  that 
definition  that  you  have  given. 

Senator  Stevens.  Perhaps  1  am  misunderstanding.  Yon  are  getting 
60  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  educating  the  on-base  student. 

ROLE  OF  THE  STATE  IN  FUNDING 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Which  is  the  ordinary  cost,  or  the  relatively  ordinary 
cost  from  local  contribution  for  the  support  of  education  for  childreii, 
with  the  other  portion  coming  from  State  allocation  of  resources. 

Senator  Stevens,  Again,  I  would  like  to  see  you  project  this  out  so 
we  can  evaluate  it.  We  saw  the  situation  in  Massachusetts  and  South 
Dakota.  They  were  very  controversial, 

I^t's  consider  an  example  that  is  not  in  Alaska  or  Washington.  I 
would  like  to  see  you  evaluate  a  school  district  thoroughly  and  deter- 
mine exactly  what  happens  to  them  with  regard  to  .funding  funds  that 
are  going  to  that  school  district  as  a  result  of  your  change,  both  in  the 
"A"  impact  area  and  the  "B"  impact  area. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  that  school  district  in  terms  of  its  fund- 
ing from  the  Federal  Government 

You  say  the  States  should  assume  a  greater  role  of  providing  schools 
for  the  military  and  other  children  around  Federal  property. 

That  is  your  point  of  view,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  correct.  If  the  State  formula  for  distribution 
of  funds  were  geared  more  closely  and  equitably  to  the  resources  of  the 
individual  school  districts,  they  would  pick  up  this  portion. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  am  sure  you  are  a  11  familiar  with  PX's,  commis- 
saries, on-base  gasoline  stations,  on-base  barber  shops,  theaters  and  the 
like. 

Where  is  a  local  town  tha^  is  supporting  a  school  district  getting 
the  money  to  take  on  an  addad  burden  when  you  have  not  taken  away 
any  of  the  tax  immunity  areas?  We  cannot  go  in  and  tax.  The  city  of 
Anchorage  cannot  go  on  to  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  and  tax  the 
gasoline  that  is  sold  there,  although  vre  tax  the  gasoline  that  is  sold  in 
Anchorage.  We  cannot  implement  a  sales  tax  in  any  of  their  other 
facilities. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  our  support  in  the  areas  where  they  rely 
on  the  sales  tax  like  Fairbanks,  Alaska  ? 

Mr,  MiVTTHEis.  They  would  not  be — in  some  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  the  sales  tax  is  the  basic  support  for  schools. 

Mr.  Mati^heis.  That  is  not  the  basic  su;^port  around  the  country 
and  that  is  where  we  get  into  difficulty.  Tlie  basic  support  locally  is 
the  real  estate  tax,  and  it  is  precisely'  in  this  area  nationally  ccn- 
sidered  which  is  to  be  ':lie  support  of  part  of  this  proposal.  Real  estate 
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taxo-s  voveiMvlielmiujirly  arc  the  stipport  I'cr  the  local  contributions  to 
education,  and  tliis  is  the  premise  '.por  which  we  are  basin<j;  the 
proposal. 

Senator  Stk^^xs.  WelK  1  would  sui/<^est  to  you  the  conclusion  tmJ 
Conirress  hns  rejected  this  proposal  vwry  year  since  1050.  I  tliink  you 
can  start  understandirig  what  is  going  to  happen  next  year. 

UKFOmi   01-^  SAFA 

Mr.  MiM>Kn.  Well,  could  I  just  make  tliis  statement,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

What  you  say  is  absolutely  eoi'rect,  and  I  (?uess  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  tryino;  from  an^-  direction  it  can  Hnd  to  reform  this 
prorrram,  and  nothing  lias  worked.  Even  tlie  pro])osals  that  were  made 
in  earliei-  adminibtrations  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  do  no\^  work 
because  the  Congress,  as  you  know,  finds  that  the  **B'-  money  is  just 
too  atti'active,  and  the  Congi-ess  simply  will  not  accept  anything  that 
changes  that  situatio2i. 

Your  problem  is  a  real  one — namely  wliat  happens  to  specific,  gen- 
uinely impacted  school  districts.  But  the  other  problem  is  what  do 
we  do  about  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  go  to  school  districts 
which  are  not  genuinely  impacted  and  that  hnve  a  perfectly  decent  tax 
base  to  tax.  All  we  can  see  now,  since  we  have  been  unable  to  reform 
the  program  throtigh  legislation,  is  that  if  there  is  a  solution  it  is 
going  to  have  to  be  in  the  foi'ni  of  sometliing  like  the  Better  Schools 
Act  which  will  attempt  to  equitably  distribute  money  among  all  the 
school  needs  of  a  particular  State  or  the  particular  district  and  let 
the  State  divide  it,  and  if  they  need  to  use  some  of  it  for  impact  aid, 
do  it. 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  do  not  think,  except  for  perhaps  the  Sena- 
tors from  Maryland,  that  anyone  is  losing  any  sleep  over  the  problem 
of  Montgomery  County.  My  children  go  to  schoo;  out  there. 

Mr.  Mti.leh.  So  do  mine. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  understand  the  great  windfall  they  get  under 
the  current  system,  but  it  would  seem  that  you  could  try  to  get  to  the 
windfall  without  cutting  off  the  areas  of  need.  The  revenue  sharing 
rogram,  as  we  discussed  it  earlier  when  Secretary  Weinberger  was 
ere,  the  great  problem  is  that  the  House  cranks  a  per  capita  concept 
into  it.  At  present,  the  impacted  aid  formula  does  apply  to  the  actual 
costs  of  each  school  district. 

LOCAL  CONTRIBUTION  RATE 

Mr.  Cherry.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  this  bit  of  explanation.  The 
law  states  that  the  Federal  Government's  share  for  impact  aid  r»ill 
be  what  is  known  as  "the  local  contribution  rate,  exclusive  of  State 
aid."  It  just  so  happens  that  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  ruling  is  that 
all  the  funds  that  go  into  the  on-base  schools  operated  by  the  State 
are  called  local  funds.  Therefore  we  pay  the  full  per  pupil  cost  geared 
to  the  second  year  previous  for  those  children. 

However,  in  the  other  States,  we  do  not  pay  the  full  per  pupil  cost. 
We  pay  that  amount  which  approximates  the  amount  which  the  local 
school  district  raises  from  local  taxes,  but  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
State  per  pupil  cost  or  one-half  of  the  na*-ional. 
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Now,  on  a  broad  national  average  we  pay  to  school  districts  per  "A'' 
pupil  something  like  between  50  and  00  percent  of  tlie  to*^al  per  pupil 
cost  because  that  amount  we  pay  represents  the  money  wliich  they  pay 
for  their  own  pupils  from  local  taxes.  So  the  reason  that  the  two  fig- 
ures are  similar  is  that  the  60  percent  of  the  State  per  pupil  cost  is  on 
a  broad  average  what  we  are  paying,  although  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
we  are  paying  100  percent  for  on-base  children  based  on  the  second 
preceedii.g  year  case  data. 

Senator  Stevexs.  That  is  because  the  State  schools  are  operated  100 
percent  with  State  funds.  There  is  no  local  contribution. 

Mr.  Cherry.  A!I  are  operated  by  the  State, 

DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Miller,  yesterday  I  understand  a  question  was 
asked  about  disaster  payments  to  lielp  reconstruct  schools  damaged  by 
flooding  in  Mississippi.  You  said  you  would  try  to  inforan  the  com- 
mittee w^hat  was  going  to  happen  with  regard  to  a  proposed  budget 
amendment. 

Have  you  received  any  clearance  on  that  yet  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  we  did.  We  have  a  paper  here  that  we  could  have 
inserted  in  the  record  yesterday.  I  do  not  have  it  in  f  rout  of  me. 
^  Mr.  Matthets.  Which  states  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  administra- 
tive proposal. 

Mr.  Miller,  We  might  want  to  put  this  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  present  authorizations  for  major  disaster  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  were  initially  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
expired  June  30, 1973.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  major  disaster 
assistance  provided  now  will  be  absorbed  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posed "Major  Disaster  i assistance  Act  of  1973"  which  will  be  presented 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress  in  the  near  future,  so  presumably  we 
will  try  to  obtain  some  kind  of  renewal  which  will  permit  tlie  funding 
of  those  schools. 

Senator  STEVi^NS.  We  have  that  bill  on  the  floor  now. 

Is  that  the  one  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Are  you  sure  it  is  the  administration's  bill  or  is  it 
another  bill  that  is  a  congressional  bill  ? 

Senator  Stetons.  I  think  it  is  the  administration's  bill. 

This  is  dated  March  22. 1  would  suggest  that  the  question  is  whether 
the  bill  in  front  of  the  Senate  now  has  sufficient  authorization  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  of  disaster  school  assistance  in  the  Mississippi 
situation  this  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  Again,  I  will  have  to  check  that,  I  presume  that  it  will. 
The  disaster  needs  is  the  first  item  paid. 

Senator  Ste\t*::xs.  1  do  not  want  just  to  presume  that  bill  is  out  there 
now.  If  it  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  pi'ogram,  we  would  all 
want  to  loiow  it. 

effect  of  MISSISSIPPI  valley  flooding 

^  Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  We  will  specifically  address  the  Mississippi  situa- 
tion in  the  record. 
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[The  information  follows:] 
Statement  of  Effect  ok  Flooding  in  the  Mississippi  Vallev  anu  its 

TRIBUTARn:S 

As  of  Miiy  23,  the  Ollicc  of  Education  does  not  have  any  indication  tluit  sc-liool 
construction  a.ssi stance  will  be  ro(iucstod  under  flection  10  of  l*nhlic  Law  Sl- 
K15  (SAFA  Construction)  as  a  result  of  the  major  disasters  declared  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  its  tributaries.  We  do  have  a  rou^h  estimate  that  approxi- 
injit»»ly  $1.0()0,()l)0  may  be  needed  under  Section  7  of  I'nblic  hnw  91-,S74  (Main- 
tenance and  Operations)  for  debris  removal,  repair  or  replacement  of  e(iuipment, 
materials,  and  supplies,  minor  repairs  to  buildings,  etc,  iu  alTected  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Until  more  delinitive  data  are  available,  the  Office  of  Education  is  x^nahle  to 
assess  whether  additional  funds  may  be  necessary  to  provide  disaster  aid. 

Reserve  for  Naturaj,  Disasters 

Q.  Why  iJonH  yoti  request  a  reserve  for  natural  dimstcr  assistafice,  and  what 
would  he  an  ai>propriatG  reserve  for  such  eontingcncies? 

The  present  authorizations  for  major  disaster  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  initially  authorized  in  Fiscal  Year  19G6  (Public  Law  81-874,  section 
7  and  Public  Law  81-815,  section  10)  expire  June  30,  ll>73.  The  establishment 
of  a  *'reservo",  therefore,  will  not  be  necessary.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
major  disaster  assistance  provided  now  will  be  absorbed  in  the  Administration's 
proposed  "Major  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1973",  which  will  be  presented  for 
consideration  iu  the  near  future. 

Obligations  for  disaster  assistance  under  Public  Law  81-874  have  ranged  from 
$2.6  to  $40.7  million  annually  or  an  average  of  about  $9.2  million  per  year.  These 
figures  may  be  completely  revised,  if  $40  to  $00  million  in  section  7(a)  claims 
materialize  for  maintaining  the  level  of  education  prior  io  Hurricane  Agnes  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1973. 

Obligations  for  assistance  under  Public  Law  81-815  have  ranged  from  $.6 
to  $11.3  million  annually  or  an  average  of  $3.8  million  per  year. 

PBIOBITIES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 

Senator  Stevexs.  In  your  budget  justification  you  mentioned  a  back- 
log of  construction  applications  totaling  about  $266  million.  The 
budget  before  us  will  not  take  care  of  that. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  backlog  consists  of? 

Do  you  have  a  breakdown  of  the  backlog  ? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  To  some  degree.  They  do  have  priorities  and  the 
budget  does  indicate  that  we  will  go  with  those  of  highest  priority, 
greatest  need  in  the  expenditures,  including  the  specific  provisions  for 
construction  of  schools  on  Indian  lands. 

Senator  Stevens.  Will  you  provide  for  the  record  a  table  showing 
the  number  and  tlie  dollar  value  of  the  projects  pending  under  each 
section  of  Public  Law  815,  and  what  would  be  funded  by  the  proposal 
that  is  before  us  and  w^here  the  funds  are  in  the  budget  ? 

Also,  if  you  have  priorities,  we  would  like  to  see  what  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Yes.  The  priorities  are  set  out  ^^ery  specifically,  and 
we  would  supply  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows  ^1 
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Fol.l.ov/.LiiB  is  ?i  sa.n;uary  of  npplicatio;;ft  Cor  school  constriic.r.ioii  assls- 
tcinct;  uuuOL-  FubJic  he;  8i-8J5  showing  appllcaMons  elf.jv-Uile  or  potnjvtxally 
oJlglbiu  r.r.  of  March  1973  urifh^r:     (1)  sections,  5  ,■  8,  cvA  l^<c) :     (2)  Gectlons 
1.4(a).  and  (Ij)  ,  and  O)  .'"tiction  10.     Each  LI.'iLins  as  a.:.coiJTpanied  hy  tabula- 
Uioii  i;ltO'..'in.';'  the . mi.',;bera  of  iipp-Liciitions  by  priority  indcix,  estiin:it ed 
CJ'H:.iCi<"in;.'i-»l.  end  cuii:nJ;it.lvc:  totajjj. 

The-  esti »i:.?JiC'cl  backlog;  .in  summary  Is:  . 

Secf.Vor.r,  ^,  8,  r.itd  Uii^:)  i^iAO  iipplic-Jtlotis) 
Scctvi.uTLS  )/f(a)  raid  (b)  (5^  application^:)  . . . 
Scctiuu  10  (80  oppllciitionH)  

Total  (560  applications)   278,370,298 
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Lis t  of  Co n s t ru ct i on  Pro j oc t s  to  b,e  Tn i t 'la toA 
fx  _om  Fu  nc^  s  l*r  ov  Id  eel  In  the  1973  SAFA  ^  u  d  g  e  t  K  oq  u  cs  t 


Fiscal  Year  1973 


j  ^  »  '  Estinjated 

;  Section  and  Project  Number  .  EutltJ.cmont 


"  Section  14 

\  '  ' 

\  Kebr-73-C->3001'  (Kriox  Co.  Public  Schools)  *.  $  96S,000 

\              N.Mex«73-C-402  (GaUup-?[cKinicy  S.D.  //I)  ,  A63,125 

[             Arl2-73~C-1403  ':Sacaton  E.S.D.  iflfi)..,.,..  ......  3,382,A70-  ' 

i  A, 813, 595?^ 

I  Section  5 

[  Callf-73-C-58  (San  Diego  Unified  School  District)..,  2,557,875 

i  I.a-73-C-C02  (Vernon  Parish  Sch.  Board,.  Pist.  1A2)     .  1,313,788 

I            *Xc>:-72-C-.70/i  (Nolanville  C.S.D.  /^5p)  ;   96,230 

i              Mont-73-C-3002  (H^S.D*  i'-2S,  St.  Igiaatius)  . ,   2A7,235 

f  I.a-71"C"602  (Vernon  Parish  Sch.  Board,  Difst.  142)..,  30^^,140 

f  Calif -69-C~17 02  (Hern  Jt .  Jr  .  Col .  Dlst . , 

I                                              Bahcrsfield)...........  "   151,956 

j              Okla-72-C-/«3A  (TaliUlna  Indepeadont  Dir.t.  #52)   635,170 

I              K.Mex~7^C-l  •(/aaTnoe.ordo  Mun.  S.C.  ill)  .  ^   1,A27,305 

I              Wyo-68-C~1601.  <S.D.  i^6,  L^x^an)  ,   82,302 

I  Calif-68~C-.9  (VallDjo  Unified  School  District)...., .  .367,137 

i  Calif-2A6B19-1  (San  Francisco  Unified  Sch.  Dist .),. .  •391, A47 

I              Aviz-72-C-AO^  (Chinle  Public  Sch.  Dist.  f}2^0  -i.  1,296,978 

i              Calif-1G03A20  (Mineral  E.S.D.)   18,297 

i  •  • 

-  8.8S9>9^?0 


!  13,703,535 

]  Jl/  Sums  of  estitnatcd  ohligatldns  do  not  equal  anticipated  allotment  of 

'  funds  because  the  estitnated  cost  of  the  next  project  on  the  priority 

list  exceeds  the  e&tiTnated  unobligated  balance,  therefore,  that 

I  project  c£«miot  be  funded.    The  balance  will  be  distributed  to  appro- 

j  priatc  sections  when  new  funds  are  made  available. 

I  .       *  Tex-? 2-0-704  (Hoianville  C.S.D.  jysO  consolidated  with  Klllocn  Indc- 

\  pendent  S.D.  .  . 


I 

i 


97-228  O  -  73  -  21 
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List  of  Construction  Projects  to  be  Initiated 
from  Funds  "^rovided  in  the  1974  SAFA  Budget  Requesti-.^ 


Fiscal  Year  197^^ 


Estimated 

•Sectrlon  and  Project  Number  Entitleir.snt 
Section  14 

Kont-72-C-2001  (Brockton  H.S.D.  #55)   $  1,000,000 

Kans-72-C-404  (?owhattan  C.S.D.  //80)   600,290 

Ariz-73-C~16  (Yuma  Co.  S.B.  #27)   4,804,270 

6,404,  560i/ 

Section  5 

Calif -246B20  (San  Francisco  Unif.  S.D.)   •  510,283 

Colo-74~C'-20G  (El  Paso  Co.  S.D.  //8)   3,331,422 

I11-1704A19  (Union  S.D.  /r81,  Joliet)   54,375 

Mich-72-C-2001  (Watersmeet  Twp.  S.D.  //3)   58,000 

I11-1101A19  (\7csclin  Comm.  S.D..  //3)   239,335 

TGX-1801A20  (United  Cons.  I. S.D.,  Laredo)   5o7,:.32 

Ariz-708A21  (E.S.D.  //8,  Page)   210,820 

I11-1703A19  (Bracevillc  E.S.D.  #75)   41,310 

Ariz-701A?.JL  (Sierra  Vista  S.D.  //40)   313,070 

Calif~209A19  (Long  Beach  Unif .  S.D.)    693,148 

Ala-1401A20  (Daleville  City  Dept.  of  Education)   297-990 

Alask.i-401A20  (Alaska  Dept.  of  Education)   2,835.635 

X11-1A22  (Mascoutah  Comm.  S.D.  #1)   1,785,^11 

N.J.~901A21  (N.  Burlington  Co.  Reg.  S.D.)   976,493 

Ark-11A22  (Gosnell  S.D.  #6)   518,36^ 

Calif -1603A18  (Stony  Creek  Jt .  Unif.  S.D.)   57,370 


12,530,216 
18,934,776 


XI  These  are  only  estimates  based  on  latest  and  best  information  available 
at  the  time  the  list  was  prepared,  and  does  not  reflect  proposed  base 
closings,  need  for  disaster  assistance  and  changing  priorities  since 
all  this  information  is  not  yet  available. 

7J  Suras  of  estimated  obligations  do  not  equal  anticipated  allotraer.t  of 
funds  because  the  estimated  cost  of  the  next  project  on  the  priority 
list  exceeds  the  estimated  unobligated  balance,  therefore,  that  project 
cannot  be  funded.    The  balance  will  be  distributed  to  appropriate 
sections  when  new  funds  are  made  available. 
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COXSTRUCTIOX  ACTIVITIKS 

Senator  Stk\i:xs.  You  mentioned  the  $19  million  for  construction 
of  school  facilities  and  $7  million  for  Indian  children. 

Is  this  the  priority  list  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of  the  balance 
of  the  $19  million? 

Do  you  have  $12  million  hero  beyond  Indian  school  facilities? 

Is  that  a  correct  interpretation? 

]Mr.  Maitiikis.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Stkvexs.  Is  there  a  priority  list  for  that?  Is  that  the  same 
list  we  were  just  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  INlArniKis.  I  assume  they  were  both  on  priority  lists.  The  first 
one  is  obviously  the  longest,  where  the  S12  million  is  boing  spent,  the 
$12  million  for  section  5,  wliich  is  about  05  percent  of  that  allocation  ; 
the  35  percent  under  the  section  14  provision  for  those  schools  on 
Indian  lands. 

SAFA  STUDIES 

^  Senator  Stkvkxs.  I  am  sure  you  realize  the  vast  gap  between  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  in  terms  of  this  impacted  aid.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  have  been  studies  which  would  support  your 
conclusion  stated  on  page  2  ?  There  you  say  that  unlike  the  8a  students, 
where  tliore  is  little  if  any  local  tax  base*  tlie  8b  Gtudent's  parents  are 
in  the  community  tax  base,  through  either  their  place  of  employment 
or  their  place  of  residence,  and  in  many  cases  the  income  of  the  3b 
student's  parents  may  stimulate  increases  in  economic  activity  and  tax- 
able wealth  that  combined  with  the  taxes  paid  on  residences  or  on 
places  of  employment  will  offset  the  education  cost. 

Is  that  a  theoretical  assumption  or  do  you  have  studies  which  show 
the  impact  on  these  areas  of  the  "b"  student  families  and  the  type  of 
tax  base  they  r.re  in  fact  generating? 

Mi\  MATTT.ias.  There  have  been  studies,  Mr,  Chairman.  The  one  that 
is  used  and  I  think  is  probably  the  most  common  in  this  area  was  the 
Battelle  Study  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  this  language  is  literally 
their  language,  and  the  conclusion  that  they  ai*rived  at. 

One  would  certainly  have  to  indicate,  I'lowever,  that  this  was  a  na- 
tional study  and  scene,  and  that  there  are  going  to  be  exceptions  to  that 
in  a  number  of  areas,  as  indicated  already  in  how  Alaska  was  treated 
in  an  exceptional  manner  with  I'egard  to  theii*  particulai*  problem. 

But  yes,  the^-e  have  been  studies  that  we— the  Battelle  Study  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  ones  that  we  use  as  a  backup  for  recommendations 
that  we  are  making. 

Senator  Stkvex8,  I  do  not  want  the  record  to  imply  that  you  are 
just  ovei'generous  to  Alaska.  The  reason  is  that  you  fund  the'Alaska 
schools  differently  under  the  Ford  Foundation  plan,  and  if  you  are 
not  familiar  with  that,  I  would  invite  you  to  take  a  look  at  it  because 
it  is  a  plan  that  guarantees  a  school  district  the  money  that  it  actually 
costs  to  run  the  schools. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  this  is  a  study  based  or> 
Montgomery  County,  which  is  obvious  to  everyone,  or  whether  it  is  a 
study  based  on  that  area  in  South  Dakota  or  Massachusetts  or  the 
other  places  where  the  difficulties,  even  with  impacted  aid,  are 
apparent. 
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Mr,  MATiifEis,  It  is  a  national  study,  Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  sam- 
pling statistics  from  all  of  those  areas.  I  am  sure  that  they  have  some 
impact  in  the  study  from  areae  in  Alaska  and  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
as  well  as  Montgomery  and  Fcdrf  ax  Counties  and  so  on.  It  is  a  national 
study. 

Senator  Steveks.  I  believe  it  is  several  years  old, 
Mr.  Matthejis.  Yes,  1969  was  the  last  most  comprehensive  study. 
Senator  Stevens.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  would  like  to  examine  it. 
Mr.  Mattiieis.  It  is  a  very  complex  area. 

Senator  Ptevens.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Miller  that  somehow  we  must 
eliminate  the  gap  between  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  in 
this  area.  I  do  not  see  any  solution  that  has  yet  been  offered  that  would 
convince  me. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  justification  for  the  budget  request  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 
[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Ectljnate 
SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  A?FECTED  AREAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  pb  amended  (20 
U.S.C.,  ch.  13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.,  ch.  19), 
[$681,405,000j  $60,500,000,  of  which  [$645,495,000,  Including  $41,450,000  for 

1 

amounts  payable  under  section  6  and  $10,000,000  for  complying  with  section  403(l)(Cj] 

$42, BOO, Ok/0  shall  be  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  as  eathorired  by 

said  tirle  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended  and |$35,910,00qj 

$29,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended^  shall  be  ^nly^  for 

providing  school  facilities  as  ■  authorized  by  Fsection  5  and  subsections  14 (a)  and 
2 

14(b)  of]  said  AcL  of  September  23,  1950:    Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  [any]  local  educational  [agency  in  excess  of 
77  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  title  I:    Provided  further y  That  none  of  th«  fundp 
contained  herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local  educational  agency  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  said  title  I  if  the  number  of  childre^i  in  average  daily 

attendance  in  schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under  said  section  3(a)  is  less  than 

3 

25  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  in  such  schoolpj  agenoiea  purauant 

to  the  provisions  of  any  other  aeotiona  of  said  title  X  until  payment  has  teen 

4 

made  of  100  per  aenvm  of  the  amounts  payable  under  section  6:    Provided  further, 
27wt  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  for  providing  school  faoilities  shall  be 
available  to  pay  for  any  other  section  of  th^  Act  of  September  23,  19S0,  until  pay- 
ment has  been  made  of  100  per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable  under  section  5  and 
aubaeotions  14(a)  and  14(b):    Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  bill  for  the  Act  of  September  53,  1950,  >io  more  than  65  per  centum  will  be 
used  to  fund  section  5  of  the  above  Act, 
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Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


1.  Language  contained  in  the  1973  appropriation  which  provided  for  funding 
education  of  children  in  low-income  housing  is  deleted  since  this  provision  is  not 
being  funded  in  197A. 

2.  Lsnguage  restricting  funding  of  construction  to  local  educational  agencies 
only  is  deleted  since  this  restriction  could  be  csrried  out  more  effectively  through 
the  use  of  s  proviso,  see  item  5» 

3.  Language  contained  in  the  1973  appropriation  vhlch  provided  for  funding 
section  3(a)  and  dependents  of  Uniformed  St-rvices  personnel  under  section  3(b)  sre 
deleted  since  these  provisions  sre  not  to  be  funded  in  197A  from  this  appropriation. 

^.    Language  has  been  added  to  insure  that  only  section  6  of  Public  Law  87A 
will  be  funded  from  this  appropriation. 

5.    Language  haa  been  added  to  specify  that  no  more  than  two-thirda  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  construction  be  uaed  for  construction  of  schools  for 
children  whose  parenta  work  on  or  live  on  Federal  property,  thus  leaving  one-third 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  construction  of  schools  in  schoo.*'.  districts  educating 
substantial  numbera  of  Indian  children. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973  1974 

Appropriation   $it30.910.000        $  60.500.000 

Unobligated  balance,  atart  of  year   8.210,433  -^ZZ  

Total  obligations   A39.120.A33  60.500,000 


Page 
Ref. 


Obligations  by  Activity 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Incresse  or 
Decrease 


61      Maintenance  and  operation..  $415,000,000 

65      Construction   24,120,433 

Total  obligations  by  activity....  439,120,433 


$  41,500,000  $-373,500,000 
19.000.000  -5.120.433 


60,500,000 


-378,620  ,  433 


Cfollgatlona  by  Cfoject 


1973 
Eatlmate 


1974 
Eatlmate 


Increaae  or 
Decreaae 


Lands  and  structures. 


$    5,542,000  $ 


Grants,  subsidies,  and  contribu- 
tions  

Total  obllgatlona  by  object... 


$  -5,542,000 


U-^-^^^lT^^U-K-K  60.500.000  >>373. 078.433 
439,120,433         60,500,000  -378,620,433 
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Sungnary  of  Changes 

1973  Budget  authority  ;   $430,910,000 

1974  Budget  authority   60,500,000 

Net  Change  ,   $370,410,000 


  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases: 


Progr-im: 

Construction   $15,910,000  +3,090,000 


Decreasfd 


Program: 

Maintenance  and  operations   415 , 000 . 000     - 373 . 500 , 000 

Total,  net  change..,   -370.410.000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

An  increawe  cf  $3,090,000  for  a  total  of  $19,000,000  is.  requested  for  con- 
struction activities  authorized  by  P.L.  815.    These  funds  w:.ll  construct  275  class- 
rooms benefitting  33,000  students^an  increase  of  50  classrooms  and  8,000  students 
over  1973.     Language  is.  also  proyi(Je(J  to  ensure  that  theqe  funds  are  used  in  the 
areas  of  greatest  need,  to  provide  school  facilities  for  Indian  children  and  for 
children  in  local  school  districts  heavily  impacted  as  a  result  of  military  activity. 

A  decrease  of  $373,500,000  is  requested  for  maintenance  and  operations.  This 
decrease  results  from  terminating  Federal  support  for  "b"  category  students  and 
shifting  the  funding  of  "a"  category  students  to  the  Special  Education  Revenue 
Sharing.    All  that  ia  being  requested  in  this  appropriation  are  funds  for  arrange- 
ments with  Federal  agencies  for  educating  certain  children  residing  on  Federal 
property  where  local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  for  such  children. 


Aathorlylng  leglalatlon 


Appropriation 

I^gislatlnn  Authoriged  requested 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
Public  Law  874  Maintenance  and  Operation: 

Section  2'.V. .                               .'A'/.V.V.'.'.  $    7 , 000 , 000          $  — 

Section  3  ■   700,500,000  1/ 

Section  4*.'  '  '.'J.  1,000.000 

Section  6   41,500,000  41,500,000 

Section  7   2/ 

Public  law  815  Construction:!^ 

Section  5  ,   39,000,000  12,350,000 

Section  8   1,000,000 

Section  9  V. . . .   2, 000 , 000 

Section  10   15,000,000 

Section  14   15,000,000  6,650,000 

Section  16   2/ 


1/  Does  net  include  low-rent  housing  which  is  estimated  at  $360,000,000  for  FY  1974 

2/  Requirements  are.  unpredictable.    They  are  payable  out  of  regular  appropriations, 
subject  to  replacement  by  supplemental  appropria^.ions  as  needed. 


3/  Excludes  unfunded  backlog  of  eligible  or  potentially  eli>  Lble  applications  which 
is  estimated  at  $266,165,000  as  of  6/30/73. 
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Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress 

Title  I— Financial  Assistance  for  Local  Educational  Agencies  in 
Areas  Affet^t^d  by  Federal  Activity 


CHIiaREN  FOR  WHOM  LOCAL  AOEKCIES  ARE  UNABLE  TO  PROVIDE  EDUCATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)^  In  the  case  of  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property — 

(1)  if  no  tax  revenues  of  the  State  or  any  political  suboi vision 
thereof  may  be  expended  for  the  free  public  education  of  such 
children;  or 

(2)  if  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  after  he  has 
consulted  with_  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency,  that 
no  local  educational  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  for  such  children, 

the  Commissioner  shall  make  such  arrangements  (other  than  arrange- 
ments vfdth  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  erection  of  facilities, 
interest,  or  debt  service)  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  free  public 
education  for  such  children.  Such  arrangements  to  provide  free 
public  education  may  also  be  made  for  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty,  if  the  schools  in  which  free  public  edu- 
cation IS  usually  provided  for  such  children  are  made  unavailable  to 
theni  as  a  result  of  official  action  by  State  or  local  governmental  au- 
thority and  it  is  the  judgment  of  tha  Commissioner,  after  he  has  con- 
sulted with  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency,  that  no  local 
educational  jigency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education 
for  such  children.  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  or  the  head  of  the  Federal  c'epartment  or  agency,  with 
which  any  arrangement  is  made  under  this  section  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the  education  provided  pur- 
suant to  such  arrangement  is  comparable  to  free  public  education 
provided  for  children  in  comtjarable  communities  in  the  State,  or,  in 
the  case  of  education  provided  under  this  section  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  comparable  to  free  public 
education  provided  for  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
the  purpose  of  providing  such  comparable  edi  cation,  personnel  may 
be  employed  and  the  compensation,  tenure,  leave,  hours  of  work,  and 
other  mcidents  of  the  employment  relationship  may  be  fixed  without 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  rules  (6  U.S.C.  631  et  seq.)  and 
the  following:  (1)  theClassification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
1071  et  seq.) ;  (2)  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  195 1^  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2061  et  seq.) ;  (3)  the  Federal  Employees^  Pay  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.) ;  (4)  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  851  et  seq.) ;  and  (5)  the  Performance 
Eating  Act  of  1950,  as  nuiended  (5  U.S.C.  2001  et  seq.).  In  any  case 
where  education  was  being  provided  on  January  1,  1955,  or  thereafter 
under  an  arrangement  made  under  this  subsection  for  children  resining 
on  an  Army,  Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps),  or  Air  Force  insir.V 
lation,  it  shall  be  presumed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  ^at 
no  local  educational  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  for  the  children  residing  on  such  installation,  until  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department  concerned 
jointly  determine,  after  consultation  wiUi  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency,  that  a  local  educational  agency  is  able  to  do  so. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner  makes  such  arrange- 
Qients  for  the  provision  of  free  public  f  acation  in  facilities  situated 
on  Federal  property,  he  may  aiso  maku  arrangements  for  providing 
free  public  education  in  such  facilities  for  children  residing  in  any 
area  adjacent  to  such  property  with  a  parent  who,  during  some  portion 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  whicn  such  education  is  provided,  was  employed 
on  such  property,  but  only  if  the  Commissioner  determines  after  con- 


sultation  with  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  (1)  that  the 
provision  of  such  education  is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title>  (2)  that  no  local  cducationai  agericy  is  able  to  provide 
suitable  n-ee  public  education  for  such  children,  and  (3)  in  any  case 
where  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  the  need  for  the  provision 
of  such  education  will  not  be  temporary  in  duration,  that  the  local 
educational  agency  of  the  school  difftrict  m  which  such  children  reside, 
or  the  State  ^ucational  ^'▼ency,  or  both,  will  make  reasonable  tuition 
payments  to  the  Commii»sioner  for  the  education  of  such  cliildren. 
Such  payatent^  Tiiay  be  made  either  directly  or  througli  deductions 
from  amounts  tv>  which  the  izzu]  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
this  title,  or  both,  ns  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  afxency  and  tlip 
Commissioner.  Any  amounts  paid  to  the  Commissioner  by  a  Stnte  or 
local  educational  agency  pursuant  t<5  this  section  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commissioner  makes  arrangements 
under  this  section  for  the  provision  of  free  public  education  in  facili- 
ties situated  on  Federal  property  in  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  he  may  also  make  arrange- 
ments for  providing  free  public  education  in  such  facilities  for  chil- 
dren residing^  with  a  parent  employed  by  the  United  States,  but  only  if 
the  Commissioner  determines  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  (1)  that  the  provision  of  such  education  ia 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (2)  that  no 
local  educational  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  edu- 
cation for  such  children. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  may  make  an  arrangement  under  this  sec- 
tion only  with  a  local  educational  agency  or  with  the  head  of  a  Federal 
department  or  agency  administering  Federal  property  on  which  chil- 
dren reside  who  are  to  be  provided  education  nursuani  to  such  ar- 
rangement or,  in  the  case  of  children  to  whom  tne  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  applies,  with  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the  parents  of  some  or  all  of  such 
children.  Except  where  the  Commissioner  makes  arrangementi  yur- 
suanfc  to  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  arrangements  may  be 
made  under  this  section  only  for  the  provision  of  education  in  facili- 
ties of  a  local  educational  agency  or  m  facilities  situated  on  Federal 
property. 

(e)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Commissioner  shall 
limit  the  total  payments  made  pursuant  to  any  such  arnmgement  for 
educating  children  within  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  or 
Hawaii,  to  an  amount  per  pupil  which  will  not  es.vjecd  the  per  pupil 
cost  of  free  public  education  provided  for  childrf  ^  n  coi'nparable  com- 
munities in  the  State.  The  Commissioner  shall  limit  the  total  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  any  such  arrangement  for  educating  children 
outside  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  or  Hawaii,  to  an 
amount  per  pupil  which  will  not  exceed  the  amount  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  provide  education  comparable  to  the  free  public  edu- 
cation provided  for  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(f)  *  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  may  be  expended  for  the  free  pub?ic  education  of  dul- 
dren  who  reside  on  any  Federal  property  within  the  State,  or  if  no  tax 
revenues  of  a  State  are  alliocated  for  the  free  public  education  of  such 
children,  then  the  property  on  which  such  children  reside  shall  not  be 
considered  Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  Act.  If  a  local  educational  agency  refuses  for  any  other  reason 
to  provide  in  any  fiscal  year  free  public  education  for  children  who 
reside  on  Federal  property  which  is  within  the  school  district  of  that 
agency  or  which,  in  th'3  determination  of  the  Commissioner,  would 
ho  within  that  school  district  if  it  were  rot  Federal  property,  there 
^hall  he  deducted  from  any  amotmt  to  which  the  local  educational 
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njrency  is  otherwise  entitled  for  that  year  under  section  3  or  4  an 
amount  equal  to  (1)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  cost  to  the 
Commissioner  of  providing  free  public  education  for  that  year  for 
■racn  Buch  child  exceeds  tbe  local  contribution  rate  of  that  agency  for 
fhat  year,  multiplied  by  (2)  the  number  of  such  children. 

.  School  Construction  in  Areas  Affected  by  Federal  Activities 

(P.L.  815,  81st  Congreas) 

AN  ACT  Relating  to  the  construction  of  school  facilities  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities,  and  for  other  ptur^oses 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  the 
total  of  the  payments  to  a  local  educational  agency  under  this  Act  may 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  following : 

(1)  the  estimated  increase,  since  the  base  year,  in  the  number  of 
children  residing  on  Federal  property,  (A)  who  so  resided  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property^  (situated  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  the  same  State  as  the  school  district  of  such  agency  or  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  from  such  school  district),  or  (B) 
who  had  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949),  multiplied  by  95  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  cost 
of  constructm^  minimum  school  facilities  in  the  State  in  which 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  is  situated ;  and 

(2)  the  estimated  increase,  since  the  base  year,  in  the  number 
of  children  (A)  residing  on  Federal  property,  or  (B)  residing 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  (situated  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  the  same  State  as  the  school  district  of  such  agency  or 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance  from  such  school  district), 
or  (C)  who  had  a  parent  who  was  on  active  duty  in  tho  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949),  multiplied  by  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in  the  Stat*,  in 
which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  is  situated:  and 

(3)  the  estimated  increase,  since  flie  base  y^^ar,  in  tne  number  of 
children  whose  membership  results  directly  from  activities  of 
the  United  States  (carried  on  either  directly  or  through  a  con- 
tractor), multiplied  by  45  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in  the  State  in 
which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  is  situated.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Commissioner  shall  not  consider  as  activ- 
ities of  the  United  States  those  activities  which  are  carried  on  in 
connection  with  real  property  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
Federal  property  by  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
15,  but  snail  (li  the  local  educational  agency  so  elects  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b))  consider  as  children  whose  membership  results 
directly  from  activities  of  the  United  States  children  residing 
on  Federal  property  or  residing  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property;  and 

(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1' ''^T,  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  children,  without  regard  to  the  limitation  in  subsection  (d), 
whose  membership  in  tlie  schools  of  such  local  educational  agency 
resulted  from  a  change  in  residence  from  land  transferred  to 
Mexico  as  part  of  a  relocation  of  an  international  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  multiplied  by  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in  the  State 
in  which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  is  situated;  but  if,  by 
reason  of  any  other  provision  of  law,  this  clause  is  not  considered 
in  computing  the  maximum  payments  a  local  enducational  agency 
may  receive  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967,  the  additional 
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amount  such  agency  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  shall  be 
added  to  sucli  agencyV  entitlement  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
such  purpose. 

In  computing  for  any  local  educational  agency  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  an  increase  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3),  the  estimated 
number  of  children  described  in  such  paragraph  who  will  be  in  the 
membershio  of  the  schools  of  such  agency  at  the  close  of  the  increase 
period  shall  be  compared  with  the  estimated  number  of  such  children 
in  the  average  daily  membership  of  the  schools  of  such  agency  during 
the  base  yean 

(b)  If  two  or  more  of  the  paragraphs  of  subset -ion  (a)  apply  to 
a  child,  the  local  educational  apency  shall  elect  which  of  sucn  para- 
prapiis  shall  apply  to  such  child,  except  that,  notwithstanding  the 
election  of  a  local  educational  agency  to  have  paragraph  (2)  apply  to 
a  child  instead  of  paragraph  (1),  the  determination  of  the  maximum 
amount  for  such  agencj-  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  such  election. 

(c)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not  be  eligible  to  have  any 
amount  included  in  its  maximum  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(;^)  of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  increase  in  children  referred  to  in 

such  paragi'aph,  prior  to  the  application  of  the  limitation  in  subsection 
( d)  is  at  >  j^t  twenty  and — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  (2) ,  is — 

(A)  equal  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all 
children  who  were  in  the  average  daily  niombership  of  the 
schools  of  such  agency  during  the  base  year,  or 

(B)  at  least  one  thousand  f:/e  hundred,  w^hichever  is  the 
lesser;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  paragraph  (3), is — 

(A)  equal  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all 
children  who  were  in  the  average  daily  membership  of  tlie 
schools  of  such  agency  during  the  base  year,  or 

(B)  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred, 

wliichever  is  the  lesser:  Provided^  That  no  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  regarded  as  eligible  under  this  paragraph  (2) 
unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  construction  of  additional 
minimum  sci.ool  facilities  for  the  number  of  children  in  such 
increase  will  impose  an  undue  financial  burden  on  t^ie  taxing  and 
borrowing  authority  of  such  agency. 

(d)  If  (1)  the  estimated  number  of  nonfederally  connected  chil- 
dren who  will  be  in  the  membership  of  the  schools  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  at  the  close  of  the  increase  per'.od  is  less  th  in  (2)  106 
Der  centum  of  the  number  of  such  children  *»vhc  were  in  the  average 
aaily  membership  of  such  agency  during  the  base  year,  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  counted  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  with  re^spect  to 
such  agency  shall  be  reduced  by  the  difference  between  (1)  and  (2) 
hei-eof,  except  that  the  number  of  children  counted  for  the  purposes  of 
panigraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  that  the  number  of  children 
counted  io^  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (")  of  subse^t'on  (a)  shall  not 
be  reduced  by  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  all  children  in  the  membersh'ip  of  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  counted  as  nonfederally  connected  children  except 
children  whose  membership  in  th"*  hase  year  and  increase  period  was 
compared  in  computing  an  increase  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c). 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsections  (c) ,  (d) ,  and  (f ) 
of  this  section,  whericver  and  to  extent  that,  in  his  judgment,  excep- 
tional circumstances  exist  which  make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid 
inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
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sioiier  may  do  any  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (1)  he  may  waive  or 
reduce  the  minimum  number  requirement  or  any  percentage  require- 
ment or  requirements  in  subsection  (c) ;  (2)  he  may  waive  the  require- 
ment contained  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  or  reduce  the 
percentage  specified  in  clause  (2)  of  such  sentence ;  or  (3)  he  may  waive 
or  reduce  the  requirement  contained  in  subsection  (f). 

(f)  In  determining  under  this  section  the  total  of  thr  payments 
which  may  be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  any 
application,  the  total  number  of  children  counted  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  (ii),  or  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  of  subsection  (a)  may  not 
exceed — 

(1)  the  number  of  children  whose  membership  at  the  close  of 
the  increase  period  for  the  application  is  compared  with  member- 
ship in  the  base  period  for  purposes  of  that  paragraph,  minus 

(2)  the  number  of  such  children  whose  memberSiip  at  ^e  close 
of  the  increase  period  was  compared  with  membership  in  the  baae 
year  for  purposes  of  such  paragraph  under  the  last  previous  appli- 
cation, if  any,  of  the  agency  on  the  basis  of  wJiich  any  payment  nas 
been  or  may  be  made  to  that  agency, 

SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  IN  OTHER  FEDERAIXY  AFFECTED  ABEAS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with  respect  to  any 
local  educational  agency  that— 

(1)  such  agency  is  providing  or,  upon  completion  of  the  school 
facilities  for  which  provision  is  made  herein,  will  provide  free 
public  education  for  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands,  and 
whose  membership  in  the  schools  of  such  agency  has  not  formed 
and  will  not  form  the  basis  for  payments  under  other  provisions 
of  this  Act^  and  that  the  total  number  of  such  children  represents 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  children  for 
-whom  such  agency  provides  free  public  education,  or  that  such 
Indian  lands  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the  school  district 
of  such  local  educational  agency,  or  that  the  total  number  of  such 
children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  equals  or  exceeds  100 ; 

(2)  the  immunity  of  such  Indian  lands  to  taxation  by  such 
agency  has  created  a  substantial  and  continuing  impairment  of 
its  ability  to  finance  needed  school  facilities ; 

^3)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  and  is  exer- 
cising due  diligence  in  availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  purpose;  and 

(4)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available  to  it 
from  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum school  facilities  required  for  free  public  education  of  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  children  in  the  membership  of  its 
schools, 

he  may  provide  the  additional  assistance  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  such  facilities,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such  amounts 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section)  as  the  Commissioner  may 
consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest;  but  such  additional  assistance 
may  not  exceed  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  facilities  which  the 
Commissioner  estimates  has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be,  recovered  by 
the  local  educational  agency  from  other  sources,  including  payments 
by  the  United  States  under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commissioner  may  waive  the  percentage  requirement  in  paragraph 

(1)  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  exceptional  circuinstances  exist  which 
make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  sub- 
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section  without  regard  to  paragraph  (2)  (but  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (e) )  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  provides  free  public  education  for  children  who 
reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside  its  school  district.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection  "Indian  lands"  means  Indian  reservations  or  other 
real  property  referred  to  in  the  second  sentence  of  section  15(1). 

(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with  respect  to  any  local 
educational  agency  that — 

(1)  such  agency  is  providing  or,  upon  completion  of  the 
school  facilities  for  which  provision  is  made  herein,  will  oro- 
vide  free  public  education  for  children  who  reside  on  Indian 
lands,  and  whose  membership  in  the  schools  of  such  agency  has 
not  formed  and  will  not  form  the  basis  for  paynients  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  the  total  number  of  such  chil- 
dren represents  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
children  for  whom  such  agency  provides  free  public  education, 
or  that  such  Indian  lands  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the 
school  district  of  such  local  educational  agency,  or  that  the  total 
number  of  such  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands  located  out- 
side the  school  district  of  such  agency  equals  or  exceeds  one 
hundred;  and 

(2)  the  immunity  of  such  Indian  lands  to  taxation  by  such 
agency  has  created  a  substantial  and  continuing  impairment  of  its 
ability  to  finance  needed  school  facilities , 

he  may,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such  amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section)  as  the  CJommissioner  may  consider  to  be  in  the  public 
interest^  provide  the  additional  assistance  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  the  minimum  school  facilities  required  for  free  pub- 
lic education  of  children  in  the  membership  of  the  schools  of  such 
agency  who  reside  on  Indian  lands;  but  such  additional  assistance  m£y 
not  exceed  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  which 
the  Commissioner  estimates  has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be^  recovered  by 
the  local  educational  agency  from  other  sources,  including^  payments 
by  the  United  States  under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  the  percentage  requirement  in  paragraph  (1) 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  exceptional  circumstances  exist  which  make 
such  action  necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Assistai*''^  may  be  furnished  under  this  subsection 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (2)  (but  subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (e) )  to  any  local  educational  agency 
which  provides  free  public  education  for  children  who  reside  on  Indian 
lands  located  outside  its  school  district.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
"Indian  lands"  means  Indian  reservations  or  other  real  property  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  sentence  of  section  15  (1 ) . 

(d)^  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 

may  be  necessary  for  administration  of  such  provisions.  Amounts  so 
appropriated,  other  than  amounts  appropriated  for  administration, 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with  respect  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency — 

(1)  that  (A)  such  agency  is  providing  or,  upon  completion 
of  the  school  facilities  for  which  provision  is  made  herem,  will 
provide,  free  public  education  for  children  who  are  inadequately 
housed  by  minimum  school  facilities  and  whose  membership  in 
the  schools  of  such  agency  has  not  formed  and  will  not  form  the 
basis  for  payments  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B) 
the  total  number  of  such  children  represents  a  subst^intial  per- 
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centage  of  the  toUil  numberof  children  for  whom  such  agency  pro- 
vides free  public  education,  and  (C)  Federal  property  constitutes 
a  substantial  part  of  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 

(2)  that  the  immunity  of  such  Federal  property  from  t4ixation 
by  such  agency  has  created  a  substantial  and  continuing  impair- 
ment of  such  agency's  ability  to  finance  needed  school  facilities, 

(3)  that  such  ?igency  is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  and  is 
exercising  due  diligence  in  availing  itself  of  State  and  other  finan- 
cial assistance    r  tne  purpose,  and 

(4)  that  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available 
to  from  other  P'ederal,  State,  and  local  sources  to  provide  the 
minimum  school  facilities  retjuired  for  free  public  education  of  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  children  in  the  membership  of  its 
schools, 

he  may  provide  the  assistance  necessary  to  enable  such  agency  to  pro- 
vide minimum  school  facilities  for  children  in  the  membership  of  the 
schools  of  such  agency  whom  the  Commissioner  finds  to  be  inadequately 
housed,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  in  such  amounts  (subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  section)  as  the  Commissioner  may 
consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Such  assistance  may  not  exceed  the 
portion  of  the  cost-  of  such  facilities  which  the  Commissioner  estimates 
has  not  been,  j;nd  is  not  to  be,  recovered  by  the  local  educ4itional 
agency  from  other  sources,  including  payments  by  the  United  States 
under  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
l^ercentage  requirement  in  paragraph  (1)  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
exceptional  circumstances  exist  which  make  such  action  necessary  to 
avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeating  tlie  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  local  educational  agency  under 
snbsection  (a)  or  (b)  except  upon  application  therefor  which  is  sub- 
mitted through  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  and  is  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
himj  and  which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  6(b)  (l).  In  deter- 
mining the  order  in  which  such  applications  shall  be  approved,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consider  the  relative  educational  and  financial 
needs  of  the  local  educational  agencies  which  have  submitted  approv- 
able  applications  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility. No  payment  may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  unless 
the  Commissioner  finds,  after  consultation  with  the  state  and  local 
educational  agencies,  that  the  project  or  projects  with  respect  to  which 
it  is  made  are  not  inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities.  All  determinations  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  and  the  local  edu- 
cational agency. 

(f )  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  paid  in  advance  of,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  for,  work  performed  or  purchases  made  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  under  this  section,  and  may  be 
paid  in  such  installments  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and  not  expended  or  otherwise 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

(g)  None  of  ithe  provisions  of  sections  1  to  10,  both  inclusive,  other 
than  section  6^b)  (1),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations  made 
under  this  section. 

(h)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
provision  of  assistance  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  tliis 
section  shall  be  given  a  priority  at  least  equal  to  that  given  to  payments 
made  pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act. 
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School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 


Ye_ar 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1964 

$380,216,000 

$343,610,000 

$343,610,000 

$343,610,000 

1965 

417,030,000 

389,580,000 

389,580,000 

389,580,000 

1966 

396,370,000 

437,370,000 

437,370,000 

437,370,000 

1967 

205,717,000 

468,517,000 

507,348,000 

468,517,000 

1968 

438,517,000 

529,482,000 

563,282,000 

529,482,000 

1969 

409,697,000 

520,207,000 

520,207,000 

520,207,000 

1970 

201,107,000 

519,507,000 

599,107,000 

519,507,000 

1971 

425,000,000 

438,900,000 

672,700,000 

549,968,000 

1972 

439,300,000 

606,880.000 

676,880,000 

611,880,000 

1973 

430,910,000 

641,405,000 

681,405,000 

1974 

60,500,000 

NOTE:     In  order  to  reflect  comparability  with  the  1973  estimate  this  cable 
excludes  all  funds  for  technical  services  under  P.L,  815. 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Maintenance  and  operations: 

Budget  authority  and  obligations..,.    $415,000,000    $41,500,000  $-373,500,000 


Narrative 

Purpose  and  Scope; 

Tif  2  I  of  Public  Law  81-874  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  local  school  districts  in  which  enrollments  are 
affected  by  Federal  activities.    Payments  under  Section  3  are  made  to  eligible 
school  districts  which  provide  free  public  education  to  children  who  live  on, 
with  a  parent  employed  on.  Federal  property  (Section  3(a)  children)  and  to 
children  who  either  live  on  Fr^deral  property  or  live  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  or  in  the  Uniformed  Services  (Section  3(b)  children).  Payments 
are  also  made  under  other  sections  including:     Section  2  when  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  tax  base  as  a  result  of  the  acquialtion  of  real  property  by  the  Federal 
Government;  Section  6  under  which  the  Commissioner  provides  the  full  cost  of 
education  for  children  residing  on  Federal  property  where  no  State  or  local 
educational  agency  is  able,  because  of  State  law  or  for  other  reasons,   to  pro-' 
vide  suitable  free  education  to  such  children;  and  Section  7  which  provides 
assistance  in  major  disaster  areas.    Payments  under  P.L.  874  are  deposited  by 
local  school  districta  Into  current  operating  expense  accounts  and  thus  ars  used 
for  general  school  purposes  benefitting  all  students  enrolled  in  applicant 
districts. 

Fiscal  Year  1972/1973; 

Of  a  total  of  4,737  applications  received  in  fiscal  year  1972,  there  were 
4,556  eligible  school  district  applicants.    Almost  two  and  a  half  million 
federally-connected  children  were  eligible  in  local  school  districta  which  in 
the  aggregate  educated  over  half  of  the  Nation's  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children.     The  number  of  3(a)  children  increased  from  385,000  to  387,000, 
a  lesser  rate  of  increase  than  has  occurred  in  recent  years.    The  number  of  3(b) 
children  decreased  from  2,100,000  to  just  under  2,000,000.     (These  figures  do 
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not  include  children  residing  in  low-rent  housing  units  eligible  to  be  claimed, 
but  for  which  funds  were  not  appropriated.)     In  recognition  of  the  greater 
burden  of  the  3(a)  child  for  whom  viiTtually  no  tax  base  exists,  the  1972  appro- 
priation Act  included  language  which  authorized  a  higher  funding  level  for  3(a) 
children  over  the  funding  level  for  3(b)  ';hildren.    Full  funding  for  3(a) 
child'-en  was  provided  to  districts  having  25  percent  or  more  such  children  in 
relation  to  total  number  of  children.     Other  3(^.)  children  were  funded  at  90 
percent  of  entitlements.     Special  language  provided  with  the  appropriation 
limited  the  funding  of  3(b)  children  to  73  percent  of  entitlement.    After  the 
foregoing  funding  and  the  funding  of  Sections  6  and  7  in  full  (as  required  in 
the  basic  law),  the  remaining  funds  permitted  payments  for  Sections  2,  3,  and  4 
at  100  percent  of  entitlements. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-874  and  specifically  requested 
appropriations  language,  the  budget  request  of  $415,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973 
wiVl  provide  full  entitlements  for  children  under  Sections  3(a)  and  6,  most  of 
whom  are  dependents  of  military  personnel.    This  amount  will  also  provide  pay- 
ments for  Section  3(b)  children  who  are  dependents  of  Uniformed  Services  per- 
sonnel.   Funds  were  not  requested  for  any  other  category  of  children  under 
Section  3(b)  and  other  sections,  with  the  exception  of  Section  7  which  provides 
major  disaster  assistance.     However,  an  amount  was  included  to  assist  school 
districts  that  would  lose  move  than  five  percent  of  their  1972  budgets  for 
current  expenditures  under  these  funding  arrangements.    The  requested  appropriation 
language  includes  working  to  permit  any  pupil  residing  on  Indian  lands  to  be 
considered  an  "a''  child  even  if  his  parent  is  employed  on  private  property.  Thus 
school  districts  will  receive  full  payments  for  all  Indian  pupils  eligible  under 
the  impact  aid  program. 

Fiscal  Year  1974: 

The  amount  of  $41,500,000  is  requested  to  fund  entitlements  under  Section  6. 
Entitlenvcnts  under  Section  6  provide  the  full  cost  of  educating  children  who 
reside  on  Federal  property  in  States  where,  due  to  state  law  or  for  otfler  reasons, 
local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for 
auch  children.    Schools  operated  under  Section  6  cannot  be  terminated  until  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  department  concerned 
jointly  determine,  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  education 
agency,  that  a  local  education  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  for  the  children  attending  such  schools.    There  is  a  continuing 
effort  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  reduce  the  number  of  Section  6  schools. 

Support  for  catei;;^'ry  "a"  children  and  for  children  who  live  on  Indian  land 
will  be  continued  in  the  context  of  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  for  which 
authorizing  legislation  will  be  proposed.    An  amount  of  $232,000,000  has  been 
estimated  for  these  purposes. 

The  budget  proposes  a  reduction  of  $146,350,000  in  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  parents  who  work  for 
the  Federal  government  but  do  not  live  on  Federal  property  —  the  so-called 
"B"  students.    A  general  consensus  has  developed  over  the  last  several 
Administrations  —  based  upon  many  studies  and  evaluations  —  that  this  type  of 
Federal  activity  does  not  really  constitute  an  economic  burden  on  local  schools. 
The  parents  of  the  so-called  "B"  children  pay  local  property  taxes  for  the  support 
of  their  schools  Just  li^e  everyone  elae. 


Program  Statistical  Data 


1972  1973  1974 

Estimate         Estimate  Estimate 


Target  population  (federally-connected 

students)!/   2,435,000  933,000  50,000 

Number  of  projects   4,600  4,100  29 

Average  cost  per  student   $           229  $           399  $  829 

Win  1972  all  "a",  "b"  and  Section  6  students  are  funded.    In  1973  only  "a",  "b" 
military  and  Section  6  students  are  funded.     In  1974  only  Section  6  students  are 
funded  from  this  appropriation.     The  "a"  students  are  funded  under  revenue 
sharing;  the  "b"  student  support  is  terminated. 
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1973                1974  Increase  or 

Eatimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Construction 

Budget  authority   $15,910,000      $19,000,000  $+3,090,000 

Obligations    24,120,433        19,000,000  -5,120,433 


Narrative 

Puryiose  aad  Scope: 

ablic  Law  81-815  authorizes  financial  assistance  to  local  school 
districts  for  the  construction  o£  school  facilities  in  areas  where  enrollments 
are  increased  by  Federal  activities.    Assistance  is  authorized  to  eligible 
schjol  districts  which  provide  free  puolic  education  for  children  who  live  on 
Federal  property  and/or  have  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  or  in  the 
Uniformed  Services.    Direct  Federal  construction  of  school  facilities  for 
children  residing  on  Federal  property  is  provided  where  no  State  or  local 
educational  agency  is  able,  because  of  State  law  or  for  other  specified  rea- 
sons,  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for  such  children.  Construc- 
tion assistance  funds  are  also  provided  to  school  districts  educating  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands.    Assistance  is  also 
provided  to  replace  or  restore  school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously 
darraged  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster.     Priorities  contained  in  the  basic 
law  provide  that  applications  for  disaster  assistance  must  be  funded  first 
from  any  available  funds.    Then,  needs  of  a  temporary  nature,  direct  Federal 
construction  and  construction  for  Indian  children  share  priority  in  any 
remaining  funds.     Other  eligible  local  educational  agencies^  construction  needs 
have  no  priority  on  funds  in  the  basic  law. 

Fiscal  Vear  1973: 

The  1972  appropriation  was  used  to  fund  disaster  applications  in  the 
amount  of  $11,300,000.     The  remaining  $8,000,000  funded  the  highest  priority 
projects  under  the  priority  sections  of  the  Act  in  the  following  amounts: 
$200,000  for  School  construction  needs  of  a  temporary  nature,  $3,800,000  for 
direct  Federal  sc'iool  construction  and  $4,000,000  for  construction  of  school 
facilities  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands.     This  initiated  13  new 
projects  to  provide  37  classrooms. 

With  the  specifically  requested  appropriation  language,  the  budget  request 
of  $15,910,000  fvir  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  used  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
construction  needf  of  local  education  agencies  wliich  have  applied  under 
Section  5  of  the  Act  as  a  result  of  increased  military  activity  and  housing 
and  under  Sections  14(a)  and  (b)  for  assistance  for  children  residing  on 
Indian  lands.     This  appropriation  request  will  continue  assistance  for  children 
residing  on  Indian  lands  and  will  aid  high  priority  local  education  agency 
applications  eligible  under  the  provisions  of  Section  5  filed  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  the  present  which  have  not  been  assisted  due  to  basic  provisions  of 
the  law  which  provided  priority  in  funding  to  other  sections  of  the  Act. 

Fiscal  Year  1974: 

Special  appropriation  language  will  be  requested  again  in  fiscal  year  1974 
with  a  request  of  $19,000,000.     The  language  will  differ  from  1973  only  in 
order  to  provide  more  funds  for  Indian  school  construction.     The  1973  language 
continued  a  piriority  for  Indian  school  construction  established  by  Public  Law 
91-230  and  first  effective  in  fiscal  year  1971.    However,  the  1973  language 
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did  not  provide  as  much  funds  for  Indian  school  construction  as  would  be  pro- 
vided by  priorities  in  the  basic  law  as  amended  by  Publ/.c  Law    91'-230,     Thic  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  estimated  requirements  under  Section  5  are  two  and  a  half 
ti' les  greater  than  the  estimated  requirements  under  the  priority  Sections  9  and 
10.     Thus,  Sections  14(a)  and  (b)--lndian  school  construction — receive  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  funds  when  sharing  with  Section  5  and  about  35  percent 
when  sharing  with  Sections  9  and  10.     Thfi  1974  language  will  provide  35  percent, 
of  funds  appropriated,  for  Indian  school  construcfiion  under  Sections  14(a)  and 
(b)  and  65  percent  for  Section  5.. 

This  request  continues  the  thrust  of  our  1973  Budget  Request  to  provide, 
along  with  assistance  for  Indian  school  construction,  aid  for  high  priority 
local  education  agencies  vhose  applica,tions  were  eligible  but  were  not  funded 
under  Section  5  since  1968.     This  was  due  to  priorities  giver,  to  other  oections 
by  the  basic  law. 

When  the  original  law  was  passed,  many  States  had  laws  prohibiting  local 
districts  from  constructing  on  Federal  property.     This  prohibition  vas 
recognized  by  Section  10  which  provided  for  such  construction  and  was  given 
priority  in  funding.     Today,  only  a  few  States  have  such  laws.     Thus,  most 
school  districts  must  apply  under  Section  5,  presently  a  non-priority  section 
of  thi.  basic  law.     The  resulting  situation  has  been  that  a  school  district  in 
a  State  unwilling  to  construct  on  federal  property  has  had  priority  on  funds 
over  a  school  district  in  a  State  that  is  willing  to  contribute  to  such 
construction.     School  districts  in  the  latter  category  have  not  been  considered 
for  funds  from  1968  until  the  Budget  Request  for  1973,    Many  children  in  these 
districts  are  on  double  shifts  and/or  are  attending  school  in  make-shift 
arrangements  such  as  church  basements  due  to  the  lack  of  school  facilities. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  the  non-Federal  local  people  have  already  raised  their 
fair  sharf;  of  the  cost  of  constructing  new  facilities.    Further  new  construc- 
tion cannot  be  started  until  the  Federal  Government  provides  its  share. 

No  assistance  will  be  granted  from  this  appropriation  for  applications  on  file 
or  which  may  be  filed  under  Sections  9  (temporary  impact)  and  10  (direct 
Federal  construction  on  Federal  installations).    However,  funds  committed  from 
prior  year  appropriations  will  be  obligated  for  these  purposes  in  1973  and  any 
remaining  funds  in  1974. 

Program  Statistical  Data; 

1972  1973  1974 

Estimate         Estimate  Estimate 

Target  population  students    6,400  7,370  7,680 

Number  of  classrooms    230  260  275 

Number  of  sq.  ft,  constructed    544,000  626,300  652,700 

Number  of  Projects: 

New    (X8)  (18)  (25) 

Continuations    (6)  ( — )  ( — ) 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accompliahment 
Activity:    Maintenance  and  Operation 
 1974 

Budget 

1973  AutUoriration  Eatimate 

$415,000,000  $1,113,650,000  $41,500,000 


Purpose;    Title  I  of  P.L,  81«^74  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  local  school  districts  in  which  enrollments  are  affected 
by  Federal  activities. 

Explanation;    Applications  and  documentation  are  submitted  by  3  . jal  education 
agencies.    This  material  is  reviewed  and  verified  by  Office  of  Education  personnel 
and  awards  made  directly  to  the  loc&l  education  agencies.     The  Office  of  Education 
provides  for  the  full  cost  of  education  of  children  residing  on  Federal  property 
vhere  no  education  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  fre*i  education  to  auch 
children. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    Grants  were  mada  to  provide  support  for  some  933,000 
pupils  with  greater  proportionate  support  going  to  heavily  impacted  school 
districts, 

Qblectives  for  1974;    The  estimate  for  1974  will  provide  funding  for  Section  6, 
arrangements  with  Federal  agencies  for  educating  certain  children  residing  on 
Federal  property.     Funding  for  children  of  parents  who  work  on  and  reside  on 
Federal  property  "a  category  children"  are  being  included  in  special  education 
revenue  t.  .aring.     Fundi; ..^  ^or  other  sections  of  the  Act  are  being  terminated* 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  50,000  pupils  will  receive  benefits  in  1974 
from  this  appropriatiou. 

Activity:  Construction 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$15,910,000       $7  2,000,000  $19,000,000 

Purpose •     Grancs  are  made  to  assist  in  construction  of  schools  in  local  school 
districts  where  there  are  significant  increases  in  pupils  resulting  from 
Federal  activities. 

Explanation;  Applications  and  documentation  are  submitted  by  local  education 
af;encies.  This  material  is  reviewed  and  verified  by  Office  of  Education  per- 
sonnel and  awards  are  made  directly  t i  the  local  education  agencies. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    Grants  were  made  to  meet  the  most  pressing  construction 
needs  of  local  education  agencies  which  have  applied  under  sections  5  and  14  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Act,    It  is  estimated  that  over  250  classrooms  benefitting  almost 
25,000  students  will  be  constructed. 

Qblectives  for  1974;     Grants  in  1974  will  provide  greater  assistance  for  Indian 
school  construction  as  well  as  for  school  construction  needs  resulting  from 
increased  military  activity.     It  is  planned  to  construct  275  classrooms  to  serve 
almost  33,000  students. 
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Public  Law  87^r  -  Maintenance  and  Operations 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate-' 

1974 
Estitoate 

TOTAL 

$  583.331, 

,756 

$415,000,000 

$  41,500,000 

Alabama 

9,750, 

,166 

5,228,000 

1,938,000 

Alaska 

23,457, 

,876 

25,455,000 

Arizona 

12,747, 

,571 

12,531,000 



Arkansas 

3,104, 

,970 

2,112,000 



California 

76,577, 

,331 

59,031,000 

26,000 

Colorado 

12,765, 

,583 

7 ,741, 000 

III 

Connecticut 

3,838, 

,347 

3,059,000 

Delaware 

2,051, 

,687 

2,419,000 

2,052,000 

Florida 

17,741, 

,029 

IE    J.nrt  rtrtrt 
15 , , 000 

boA , 000 

Georgia 

16,637, 

,457 

ii , DOy , UUO 

A ,  yijy  ,uuu 

Hawaii 

10,9ft5, 

,538 

O , OOD , UUU 

3,280, 

,756 

1,808,000 

Illinois 

13,329, 

,632 

8,183,000 

Indiana 

3,324, 

,105 

1,  .4,000 

Iowa 

2,174, 

,273 

364,000 

Kansas 

8,445, 

,]14 

6,6''i5,000 

27,000 

Kentucky 

8,982, 

,337 

7,202,000 

5,901,000 

Louisiana 

3,643, 

,242 

3,571,000 

474,000 

Maine 

3,101, 

,994 

2,668,000 

Maryland 

29,879, 

,298 

10,756,000 

Massachusetts 

13,311, 

,994 

7,582,000^^ 

1,423,000 

Michigan 

5,653, 

,773 

4,935,000 

Minnesota 

3,139, 

,369 

1,852,000 

Mississippi 

3,110, 

,946 

2,682,000 

Missouri 

8,111, 

,328 

4,131,000 

Montana 

5,711, 

,077 

5,086,000l/ 

Nebraska 

5,163, 

,018 

6,032,000 

Nevada 

3,549, 

,930 

2,626,000 

New  Hampshire 

2,309, 

,156 

1,602,000 

New  Jersey 

14,285, 

,764 

8,249,000 

New  Mexico 

13,944, 

,927 

10,881,000 

New  York 

27,355, 

,168 

10,374,000 

1,491,000 

North  Carolina 

15,221, 

,951 

14,962,000 

8,828,000 

North  Dakota 

5,035, 

,160 

4,941,000 

Ohio 

10,291, 

,091 

4,295,000 

Oklahoma 

11,692, 

,378 

7,512,000 

Oregon 

3,662, 

,262 

2,660,000 

18,000 

Pennsylvania 

27,361, 

,406 

2,496,000 

4,000 

Rhode  Island 

4,296, 

,289 

4,181,000 

South  Carolina 

9,453, 

»216 

7,458,000 

2,996,000 

ERIC 
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State  or  1972  1973  1974 


O  It  lying  Area                                            Actual   Estimate!^ 

South  Dakota                                  $      5,617,849         $  '«,577,000 

Tennessee                                             6,992,356  2,225,000 

Texas                                                  33,250,028  20,850,000 

Utah                                                     7,917,755  2,028,000 

Vermont                                                    132,238  65,000 


Eatlmate 


Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

36,519,357 
14,185,049 
765,110 
1,958,159 
2,494,715 

26,007,000 
10,090,000 
1Q2,000 
1,218,000 
1,955,000 

2,938,000 

District  of  Columbia 

3,965,678 

567,000 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Wake  Island 

2,589,560 
8,064,810 
113,463 
277,120 

2,278,0005. 
a,260,00CF' 

—  2/  . 

306,000 

7,474,000 
237,000 

Hardship  Clause 

23,761,000 

y  Estimated  payments  of  entitlements  under  Section  3(a)  including  former  Section 
3(b)(1)  Indian  children  at  iOO  percent  and  Section  6  and  100  percent.  Includes 
amounts  for  Section  3(b)  children  of  Unifonned  Services  personnel  based  on 
1971  data  furnished  by  States.    Secticn  7  cannot  be  estimated  but  will  be 
funded  at  100  percent. 

y  Does  not  include  an  amount  for  Section  3(b)  children  of  Unifonned  Services 
personnel.    Data  not  available. 


Ele-Jentary  and  Secondary  Education 


Public  Law  815  -  Construction 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Estimate 

1973 
Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  24.485.881 

$  15.910.000 

$  19.000.000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

2,043,639 
137,704 
3,602,047 
261 

11,956,282 

1,617,149 
713,152 
6,705,113 

297,990 
2,835,635 
4,631,948 

2,884,379 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

34,323 

Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Ind iana 
Iowa 

739 
I'l 

2,140,431 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

1,244 
116,513 

9,315 

50,677- 
304,140 

549,613 
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State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Out  lyl.nj5  Ares 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Massachusetts 

$  i,8ij,y*4y 

$   

§   

Michigan 

22,065 



58,000 

Minnesota 

89,500 

Mississippi 

889,898 

Missouri 

385»29A 



844,760 

Montana 

75,599 

1,708,609 

1,129,000 

Nebraska 

J  d,872 

968,000 



Nbvadd 

New  Hampshire 



New  Jersey 

-52 

976,495 

New  Mexico 





New  York 

346,018 





liUJ.  1.11    V^tdl  U  i.X;:cl 

North  Dakota 

182,870 

Ohio 

-1,909 

1,875,000 

Oklahoma 

1A,869 

Oregon 

6,501 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

1,885,858 

685,757 

South  Carolina 

1,041,002 

South  Dakota 

358,534 

Tennessee 

Texas 

30,854 

587,182 

Utah 

-16,969 

Vermont 

Virginia 

-1,666 

Washington 

278,256 

1,229,460 

West  Virginia 

600,000 

59,850 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

868 

82,302 

District  of  Columbia 

64,312 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

63,492 

Trust  Territory 

Virgin  Islands 

Adjustment 

300,996 

NOTE:    The  1972  figures  are  estimated  obligations  since  these  are  no  year  funds 

and  reconciliations  are  being  carried  out  with  the  individual  projects,  this 
also  accounts  for  minus  entries  where  prior  year  funds  hnve  been  returned. 
The  1973  and  1974  figures  are  appropriation  estimates. 


The  1972  figure  excludes  technical  services. 


Emergenct  School  Assistance 


STATEMENT  OF  DTTANE  J.  MATTHEIS,  DEPUTY  COWlMISSIONER  FOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  JOHN  B.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDIJCATION  DES- 
IGNATE 

DK.  JOHN  H.  RODBIGUEZ,  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

DR.  HERMAN  R.  GOLDBERG,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

DR.  WILLIAM  ROCK,  DEPUTY  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOB 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  (MANAGEMENT) 

GEORGE  R.  RHODES,  JR.,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSOCIATE  COM- 
MISSIONER 

SUZANNE  PRICE,  ACTING  DIRECTOR  FOR  DIVISION  OF  PRO- 
GRAM DEVELOPMENT  FOR  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY (OPERATIONS) 

JAMES  3.  ROBERTS,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  FOR  SC;H00L  SYSTEMS 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

TOM  McNAMARA,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Stevens.  You  also  have  an  emergency  school  assistance  item, 
a  request  for  $270,640,000  for  emergency  school  assistance.  This  in- 
volves the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972,  whicli  was  funded 
last  October  in  the  first  supi)lemental  bill.  Do  you  have  any  new  partici- 
pants for  this  ? 

Mr.  MATniErs.  Yes,  I  do.  . 

I  would  like  to  present  them  at  this  time.  Sitting  on  my  immediate 
right.  Dr.  Herman  Goldberg,  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity.  Next,  Dr.  William  Eock,  Deputy  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Equal  Educational  Opportunity;  and  next  to  him, 
Mrs.  Suzanne  Price,  Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Program 
Development. 

Senator  Ste^t^ns.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Miller  is  still  omnipresent 
Mr.  Miller.  Ubiquitous.  [General  laughter.] 

Mr.  Mattheis.  The  1974  budget  request  for  emergency  school  assist-  - 
ance  is  $270,640,000.  This  is  the  amount  appropriated  in  1973  and,  as 
in  1973,  represents  a  consolidated  request  covering  both  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1972,  and  the  closely  related  authorization,  title  IV 
of  the  1964  Civil  Eights  Act. 
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BACKGROUND 

During  1969  and  1970,  a  greater  number  of  individual  school,  dis- 
tricts were  brought  under  court  order  to  desegregate  immediately  than 
at  any  previous  time.  From  these  school  districts,  in  increasing  num- 
bers, came  requests,  pleas,  and  occasional  demands  for  assistance  in 
meeting  the  many  problems  incident  to  the  disestablishment  of  dual 
school  systems.  Pi  ior  to  this  time,  Federal  desegregation  assistance 
was  limited  to  the  support  activities  prescribed  under  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Ri^ts  Act. 

Although  numerous  awards  for  advisory  specialists  and  inservice 
teacher  training  programs  had  been  made  during  the  period  1965 
through  1970,  this  type  of  assistance  could  not  be  used  to  support  com- 
munity activities,  remedial  programs,  or  other  necessary  services  and 
activities. 

These  bi'oader  needs  fostered  the  interim  emergency  school  assist- 
ance program  under  which  funds  were  provided  in  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972  to  school  districts  which  were  either  under  court  order  or 
implementing  a  voluntary  plan  to  eliminate  d^  jure  segregation.  Grants 
were  also  made  to  nonprofit  communitv  groups. 

In  fiscal  1973,  pending  enactment  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act, 
the  program  continued  funding  of  projects  begun  iu  fiscal  year  1972 
in  order  to  maintain  program  momentum  and  valuable  staff.  To  date 
384  local  educational  agencies  and  111  community  groups  have  been 
funded  in  1973,  at  a  total  cost  of  $18.5  million.  The  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  programs  have  now  been  put  into  operation,  with  new  ad- 
ministrative guidelines.  Interim  emergency  school  assistance  projects 
f  unded  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  continued  m  1973  must  compete  with 
other  projects  for  funding  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Concurrent  with  the  interim  emergency  school  assistance  program 
and  as  a  complementary  activity,  the  program  of  desegregation  as- 
sistance authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
continued.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  215  awards  totaling:  $t5,9  million  were 
made  for  these  purposes;  in  fiscal  year  1972,  there  ^ere  183  awards 
totaling  $14.5  million.  To  date  in  fiscal  year  1973,  51  a  rards  totaling 
$2.5  million  have  been  made.  The  balance  of  title  IV  iunds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  obligated  by  June  30, 1973.  This  title  IV  support  signifi- 
cantly eased  the  difficulties  of  those  local  educational  agencies  which 
were  facing  desegregation  problems,  but  could  not  qualify  for  interim 
emergency  school  assistance  support. 

CUiRRENT  AND  PROJECTED  ACTIVITIES 

Funding  in  fiscal  year  1973  under  the  new  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  is  now  in  its  initial  stages  and  is  summarized  below,  as  is  projected 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Eeferences  to.  fiscal  year  1974  increases 
which  follow  reflect  redistribution  of  the  $21  million  which  in  fiscal 
year  1973  was  authorized  for  continuing  emergency  school  assistance 
projects  but  in  1974  will  be  available  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act,  per  se. 

Funds  for  the  eight  statutorily  reserved  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  program  activities  are  provided  either  as  national  set-asides  or 
State  apportionments.  The  five  set-aside  programs,  metropolitan  area 
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pro;-octs,  bilingual  education  projects,  educationiil  television,  special 
pro^^ranis  and  projects,  imd  evaluation,  together  constitute  IS  percent 
of  the  tippropriated  funds  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  In  fis- 
cal year  1973,  this  represents  $41  million  and  will  support  an  esti- 
mated 182  projects;  our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974  would 
increase  these  programs  by  approximately  $4  million. 

The  three  State  apportionment  programs —  ( 1 )  Basic,  general 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies;  (2)  pilot  projects;  and  (3)  non- 
profit projects — special  programs  and  projects — represent  the  remain- 
ing 8i:  percent  of  appropriated  funds  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  this  represents  $187  million— $135  million  for 
basic  grants,  $34  million  for  pilot,  and  $18  million  for  nonprolit  proj- 
ects— which  wmII  support  an  estimated  1,275  projects — 200  of  these 
will  be  pilot,  300  nonprofit,  and  775  basic.  Our  budget  request  for  1974 
would  increase  tliese  programs  by  $17  million  and  350  projects,  200  of 
which  would  be  basic — general — grants  to  local  educational  agencies. 
School  districts  receiving  basic  grants  in  fiscal  year  1973  are  expected 
to  reduce  minority  group  isolation  for  more  than  650,000  children, 
with  a  f='ibstantia'  further  reduction  projected  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
These  districts  are  also  expected  to  focus  75  percent  of  the  awarded 
funds  on  reading,  mathematics,  and  closely  related  instructional  areas. 

Ai  present,  the  activities  authorized  by  the  title  IV  program  are 
being  focused  to  more  fully  complement  activities  provided  by  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972.  New  title  IV  activities  will  rein- 
force the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  operations  so  that  the  tw^o  pro- 
grams form  a  consistent,  mutually  supportive  approach  to  school 
desegregation  problems. 

Thus,  it  can  be  expected  that  earlier  patterns  of  title  IV  expendi- 
tures will  be  modified  somewhat  for  new  awards  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
iis  well  as  in  tlie  balance  of  fiscal  year  1973.  Since  new  program  guide- 
lines and  regulations  are  still  being  developed,  we  are  yet  several  weeks 
away  from  allocating  new  awards  and  dollars  by  program  activity. 
The  general  trend,  however,  will  be  a  heavier  emphasis  on  State  edu- 
cation agency  units,  university  centers  and  institutes,  with  a  corre- 
spojidingly  lighter  emphasis  of  grants  to  school  districts — the  latter 
need  being  largely  met  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 

All  funds  obligated  under  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  will 
cover  project  expenses  through  fiscal  year  1974,  and,  therefore,  funds 
aporopv\.ted  for  fiscal  year  1974  obligation  will  be  also  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1975. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have, 

AUTHORIZATION  VERSUS  REQUEST 

Senator  Stevens.  The  perennial  question  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  the  problem  of  the  authorization  level. 

Why  did  you  ask  for  a  billion-dollar  authorization  and  call  it  an 
emergency  program,  and  then  request  that  we  fund  only  one-fourth 
of  the  authorization? 

Mr.  Mattheis,  A  combination  of  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  including 
the  availability  of  total  resources,  a  look  at  the  needs  of  the  school 
districts,  and  the  demands  that  would  be  placed  upon  us  under  the 
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act  once  it  was  enacted.  I  think  a  combination  of  these  calls  for  a 
revision  of  the  amount  requested. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Senator  Stevens,  T  mipht  add  that  in  the  initial  re- 
quest, our  request  was  $600  million  for  1973,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  ended  up  with  an  appropriation  of  $271  million 
which  is  what  we  had  for  this  year. 

Our  experience  this  year  has  shown  that  their  Avisdom  perhaps  was 
better  than  ours?  and  that  was  about  the  amount  that  was  needed, 
and  therefore  that  is  the  basis  of  our  request. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DI8TKTCTS  XEEDIXG  ASSISTANCE 

Senator  Stevens.  Now,  in  the  1974  budget,  I  am  informed  that  you 
have  got  975  school  districts  that  would  be  supported.  How  does  this 
compare  to  all  districts  that  could  be  supported  under  this  program? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Let  me  try  to  answer  that.  The  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  country  needing  help  imder  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  really  cannot  be  determined  because  it  is  the  decision  of  the 
school  board  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wash  to  apply. 

In  some  cases,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  a  shaky  local  situation  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  they  are  about  to  receive  a  court  order  to  de- 
segregate. Some  districts  have  expressed  to  us  the  feeling  that  if  they 
apply  for  funds  befoi-e  a  court  order  has  arrived,  that  might  be  an 
admission  to  the  judge  that  they  have  a  problem  and  they  want  money 
to  alleviate  the  problem*  In  many  cases,  their  testimony  to  date  is 
that  they  have  no  problem. 

So  we  are  in  that  plateau  situation  in  a  number  of  places,  but  we 
do  have  applications  from  1,465  districts,  and  we  do  expect  to  fund 
those  districts.  It  is  possible  that  when  certain  steps  forward  are 
made  in  those  districts,  they  will  apply  next  year.  Impending  court 
decisions  might  require  us  to  rethink  even  the  $271  million  that  is 
requested  for  the  1974  budget,  but  as  of  the  moment,  Dr.  Ottina  is 
correct  that  the  results  of  the  year's  activity  have  indicated  that  the 
$271  million  was  adequate. 

Senator  Stevens.  Perhaps  clarification  is  needed  here.  I  was  told 
that  975  school  districts  sought  support,  but  you  say  the  number  is 
I5465. 

Dr.  Goldberg.  1,465  applications  have  come  in  this  year.  Thev  will 
not  all  be  funded.  Some  of  them  have  difficulty  with  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  but  I  am  saying  the  range  of  the  number  of  districts  falls 
within  that  number. 
Senator  Stevens.  Do  you  anticipate  your  programing  to  serve  975? 
Dr.  Gorj)BERO.  No.  The  975  school  districts,  yes,  but  there  will  be 
nonprofit  organizations  coming  out  of  the  set-aside. 

Senator  Stevens.  Then  you  are  talking  about  the  total  applications 
received  under  the  Act? 
Dr.  Goldberg.  That  is  correct- 
Senator  Stevens.  How  many  school  districts  are  involved  at  present  I 
Dr.  Goldberg.  I  can  supply  that  exact  number  for  the  record, 
senator  Stevens.  Thank  you. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Aw/irds  to  school  districts  in  fiscal  year  1973  under  the  "Emergency  Scliool 
Assistance'*  basic  grants  to  LEA's  and  pilot  state  apportionment  provisions  total 
150  through  Batch  II  funding.  450  basic  grants  and  pilot  applications  are  pres- 
ently under  review  for  award  decisions  to  school  districts  in  the  third  and  ilnal 
fiscal  year  1913  funding  batch. 


Senator  S'm'ENs.  I  would  like  to  make  a  comparison.  If  you  funded 
all  of  the  1,465  applications,  how  much  money  would  you  need  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  If  we  fund  all  of  those,  we  will  use  more  than  the 
complete  amount  of  money  that  was  allocated  for  this  year. 

In  other  words,  there  are  more  requests  for  funds  than  there  are 
funds. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
Please  provide  that  for  the  record  if  you  will. 
Dr.  Goldberg.  Yes,  we  will. 
[The  information  follo^vs:J 

Funding  lievel  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  State  Apportionments.  $186,  911,  000 

Funding  Level  He<iuired  to  meet  the  1,465  Applications  for  Funding  ^  515, 596, 816 

^Thls  figure  does  not  account  for  reductions  of  the  applicant's  budget  due  to  Illegal  or 
excessive  costs,  applications  deemed  Ineligible  by  the  Office  af  Civil  Rights,  or  requests  for 
applicants  to  resubmit  their  proposals  as  a  result  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  threshold 
reviews. 

PROJECTIONS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO  BE  FUNDED 

Senator  Stevens.  You  are  talking  about  fiscal  year  1974  ? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  I  am  sorry.  The  numbers  I  am  referring  to  are  the 
numbers  we  have  in  hand  i;ow,  which  will  finish  fiscal  1973  on  June  30. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  your  proposal  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
is  975  school  districts.  I  am  trying  to  justify  how  we  arrived  at  975 
school  districts. 

Mr.  .Mattheis.  The  number  of  school  districts  which  we  estimate 
will  be  funded  in  1974,  namely  975,  is  based  on  the  1,465  applications 
received  this  year,  of  which  775  will  be  f  unded.  The  first  prerequisite 
of  an  application  is  a  school  district  plan  to  reduce  racial  isolation 
which  must  be  drawn  up  before  the  submission  of  a  proposal.  This 
school  district  planning  for  desegregation  is  a  lengthy  process  and  we 
anticipate  that  as  more  moneys  become  available  more  school  districts 
will  become  involved. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  am  sure  our  colleagues  are  going  to  want  to  know 
if  tliere  is  enough  money  in  the  budget  to  meet  that  anticipated  in- 
crease. That  is  why  I  want  to  know  how  much  you  have  projected 
for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  What  we  are  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  with  the  experience  we  have  had  this  year,  it 
will  be  sufficient.  One  would  hasten  to  add,  though,  that  as  these  appli- 
cations come  in — and  they  are  numerous — that  they  go  through  a  very 
stiff  evaluation  effort  in  our  office,  measured  against  a  set  of  criteria 
with  regard  to  what  they  are  precisely  doing  and  what  moneys  they 


There  is  a  negotiated  contractual  arrangement  with  them.  Their 
requests  are  very,  very  often  more  than  the  number  of  dollars  that 
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they  should  realistically  expect  to  get  and  meet  the  intent  of  the  law. 
What  is  realistically  necessary  for  them,  a,ftor  negotiation,  gets  down 
to  the  figur  (hat  we  are  recommending  for  next  year's  budget. 

Dr.  GohviiERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
an  additional  200  districts  are  expected  to  be  funded  next  year.  There- 
fore, I  think  this  was  a  proper  estimate  of  775  school  districts  with 
basic  grants  this  fiscal  year,  plus  the  200,  making  it  975  for  next 
year. 

CIVIL  xaGurs  clearance 

Senator  Stevens.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  Office  of  Civil  Eights 
review  these  applications  for  emergency  school  assistance  ? 
^  Dr.  GoLDBERo.  Yes.  The  Oflice  of  Gi\  il  Kights  is  in  charge  of  check- 
nig  the  civil  rights  assurances  which  are  pait  of  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act.  The  Office  of  Civil  Eights  looks  at  the  application  to  see 
first  whether  the  district  has  violated  in  the  past  and  has  not  yet  cor- 
rected some  of  t]:ese  assurances.  They  look  for  three  basic  things :  first, 
sale  of  public  property  to  private,*  segregated  schools;  second,  dis- 
proportionate dismissals  or  demotions  of  minoritv  faculty;  third,  dis- 
proportionate assignments  of  minority  pupils  in'isolation  from  othei- 
pupils  within  the  same  building.  In  other  words,  a  school  district 
might  have  successfully  submitted  and  received  an  award  for  its  de- 
segregation plan  for  its  school  district,  but  then  looking  at  building 
by  building  pupil  assignment?,  the  Office  of  Civil  Eights  occasionally 
finds  that  classrooms  within  that  structure  are  set  apart,  either  for  the 
full  school  day  or  for  a  disproportionate  portion  of  that  school  day, 
and  hence  they  ask  for  correction  of  those  violations  of  the  civil  rights 
assurances. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Is  this  a  post-award  function  rather  than  a  clear- 
ance functions? 

Dr.  GoLmiERG.  No;  it  is  both.  They  have  a  preclearance  and  they 
have  a  monitoring  function  side  by  side  with  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Matoieis.  Their  preclearance,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  on  the 
past  behavior  and  actions  of  the  district.  They  would  have  a  post- 
activity  of  monitoring  as  well,  but  it  is  the  preclearance  that  they 
exercise. 

REVISED  REGUIiATIONS 

Senator  Stevens.  Xow,  w^e  are  told  that  you  are  going  to  issue  new 
regulations  for  title  IV. 

Can  you  give  us  more  details  as  to  why  these  are  necessary? 

Are  these  related  to  advisory  services  for  the  schools? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  The  general  assistance  centers,  university  desegrega- 
tion consulting  centers  are  going  to  be  receiving  funds  on  the  basis  of 
new  guidelines  which  were  prompted  by  section  503  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  This  required  the  Office  of  Education  to  look  at 
all  existing  laws  and  their  accompanying  guidelines  and  regulations  to 
see  if  they  meshed. 

Noting  that  the  title  IV  program  was  operating  imder  older  guide- 
lines and  with  some  change  in  conditions,  the  Office  of  General  Counsel 
and  the  Bureau  for  Equal  Educational  Opportimity  reworked  those 
guidelines,  submitted  them  for  the  necessary  comment  period,  haa  ses- 
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sions  with  intercstod  constituents,  aiul  tlien  they  were  published  in  the 
Fedet'jil  Iio<rister. 

Tlie  objective  critei-ia  by  wliicli  the  awafds  W(»re  made,  made  tltat 
whole  process  much  tighter,  and  we  liope  that  bv  the  middle  of  June 
we  can  nuilce  awards  to  some  26  to  HO  university  desegregation  centers 
as  well  as  ap])ro.\iiTuitely  ;3r)  to  40  State  education  departments  which 
will  have  EKO  units,  Ecjual  Educational  Opportunity  units. 

TECITXICAL  ASSTSTAXO: 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  Do  these  new  regulations  provide  any  limitations 
on  the  availability  of  technical  assistance  to  schools  ? 

Dr.  GoLDBKuo.  No.  School  systems  can  apply  to  the  centers  for  tech- 
nical he!])  us  they  ])repare  their  plans  for  desegregation.  There  are  no 
new  limits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wliole  process  is  being  broadened 
S()  tliey  can  wor*k  with  teachers;  they  can  work  with  school  boards; 
and  they  can  have  institutes  for  school  board  members;  they  can  have 
institutes  for  administrators,  for  teachers,  and  for  comnumity  groups. 

Mr.  Matthkis,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  tech- 
nical assistance  arena  is  substantially  increased  by  the  new  legislation. 
We  Iiave  Federal  employees  in  the  regional  offices  of  education  who  are 
providing  teclinical  assistance  to  both  the  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts. This  is  a  new  activity  that  has  fallen  to  us  this  last  year  since 
the  ])ussage  of  the  new  legislation. 

Title  IV  is  a  continuing  activity  primarily  centered  on  State  de- 
partments of  educations  and  universities.  Teclniical  assistance  in  this 
area  has  increased  substantial!}^  over  the  past  year. 

Senator  S'n^:vKxs.  Are  these  the  same  as  advjsory  services  ? 

Mr.  MATniKis.  Yes. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  Do  you  di-aw  the  same  interpretation  of  technical 
assistance  as  you  do  advisorj-  services  as  far  as  this  program  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Dr.  GornnKRO.  Well,  I  think  the  technical  term  advisory  specialist 
comes  right  from  the  civil  rights  law,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  of  1964,  title  IV,  the  term  advisory  services  is  the  term 
the  Congress  inserted  to  describe  help  given  directly  to  school  systems, 
whereas  technical  assistance  is  generally  given  to  a  specific  area  of 
the  school  SA^stem,  the  teachers,  the  others. 

But  the  advisory  specialist  is  a  person  who  works  with  the  super- 
intendents and  helps  them  reach  the  point  where  they  may  be  ready 
to  draw  their  desegregation  guidelines. 

Senator  Stkvens.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

JUSTIFICATIOX 

The  justification  for  the  budget  request  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows :] 


97-228  O  -  73  -  23 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 
EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 

For  carrying  out  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  relating  to  functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
[and  emergency  school  assistance  activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Joint  Resolution  of  July  1,  1972  (Public  Law  92-334) J^$270 »640 ,000. 

(Supplemental  Appropriations  Aot^  2973.) 


Explanation  of  Language  Changes 


1,    The  purpose  of  the  temporary  emergency  school  assistance  program 
can  be  carried  out  under  authority  provided  by  the  passage  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act, 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1973 


1974 


Enacted  supplemental  Appropriation 

(Totals  obligations)   $  270^640,000  $  270,640,000 


 Obligations  by  Activity  

Page  i.973                 1974         Increase  or 

Ref .  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Special  projects : 

104  (a)  Metropolitan  area  pro:iecta..  $  11,397,000    $  12,447,000    +  1,050,000 

105  (b)  Bilingual  education 

projects   9,117,000         9,958,000    +  841,000 

106  .    (c)  Educational  television   6,838,000         7,468,000    +  630,000 

107  (d)  Special  5  -  grams  and 

projects   11,397,000       1?  '47,000    +  1,050,000 

108  (e)  Evaluation   2 , 280 , 000         .  .     9 ,000    +      209 ,000 

State  apportionment : 

109  (a)  Pilot  programs   34,191,000        37,341,000    +  3,150,000 

110  (b)  Special  programs  and 

projects   18 ,235  ,000        19  ,9 15  ,000    +  1 ,680  ,000 

111  (c)  General  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies   134,485 ,000      146 ,875 ,000    +12,390 ,000 

112  Training  and  advisory  services 

(Civil  Rights  Act)   21,700,000  21,700,000 

113  Temporary  emergency  school  assis- 

tance program   21 .000  ,000  -21,000,000 

Total  obligations   $270,640,000  $270,640,000 
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Obligations  by  Object  

1975  19 7A         Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Other  Services 

Project  contracts   $    3,280,000    $    2,A89,000    -  791,000 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions   267,360,000      268,151,000    +  791,000 

Total  obligations  by  object   $270,640,000  $270,640,000 


Summary  of  Changes 


1973  Estimated  obligations   $  ^70,640,000 

1974  Estimated  obligations   270,640,000 


Net  change. 


  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases : 


A.  Program: 

1.    Special  projects: 


(a) 

Metropolitan  area 

$  11,397,000 

$  1,050,000 
841,000 

(b) 

Bilingual  education  projects.. 

9,117,000 

(c) 

6,838,000 

630,000 

(d) 

Special  programs  and  projects. 

11,397,000 

1,050,000 

(e) 

2,280  ,000 

209  ,000 

State  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs   34,191,000  3,150,000 

(b)  Special  programs  and  projects.  18,235,000  1,680,000 

(c)  General  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies   134,485,000  12,390  ,000 

Total,  Increases   21,000,000 


Decreases : 
A.  Program: 

1,    Temporary  emergency  school  assistance 

program   21,000,000  -21,000  ,000 

Total,  decreases  ^  -21,000  ,000 

Total,  net  change  ^    


Explanation  of  Thanges 

Increases ; 

A.  Program; 

1.    Special  orolecta; 

(a>    Metvopolltan  area  projects  —  The  $1,050,000  Increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1973  funding  level  will  allow  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  projects  funded,  fron  22  in  1973  to  25  in  1974. 
(b)    Bilingu"!  education  projects        The  $841,000  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1973  funding  level  will  allow  7  more  projects  to  be 
funded  in  1974,  an  increase  from  65  in  1973  to  72  in  1974. 
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(c)  Educational  television       The  additional  $630,000  In  fiscal  year 
1974  funds  will  allow  expanded  support  to  those  projects  funded 
In  fiscal  year  1973  and  found  to  be  effective. 

(d)  Special  programs  and  projects        80  special  projects  can  be  funded 
at  the  fiscal  year  1974  level  of  funding.    Ihls  Is  an  Increase  of 
5  over  the  73  special  projects  supported  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

(e)  Evaluation  --  Ttiough  the  number  of  evaluation  projects  estimated 
to  be  funded  In  fiscal  year  1974,  with  an  Increase  of  $209,000, 
Is  less  than  the  10  funded  In  1973,  the  support  given  to  each  of 
the  7  projects  will  necessarily  be  more  intensive,  due  to  the  fact 
that,  In  1974,  the  projects  will  become  fully  operational. 

2.     State  apporr-tonment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs.      The  $3,150,000  Increase  over  the  fiscal  yea." 
1973  funding  level  will  lead  to  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
pilot  programs  supported^  from  200  to  250. 

(b)  Special  programB  and  projects        100  additional  projects  could 
be  funded  with  the  $1,680,000  Increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1973 
funding  level.    Thus,  400  projects  will  be  supported  In  1974, 
compared  to  300  In  1973. 

(c)  General  eranta  to  local  educf^rl""^^  ayenclefl        The  $12,390,000 
Increase  will  allow  200  additional  districts  to  receive  support 
for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1974.    The  975  local  educational 
agencies  to  be  supported  in  1974  compares  to  775  lt\  1973. 


A.  Program; 

1.     Tempor^T'y  P-mgrK^"^'^  school  aaRlflt""^f  pfng^^'"        The  $21,000,000 

decrease  in  fiscal  year  1974  reflects  the  tercn^na^ '.;3n  of  this  interim 
program.     It  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1973  principally  to  maintain 
staff  capabilities  and  program  momentum,  pending  enactment  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act .    With  the  impleraentatloti 
of  this  Act,  the  Interim  program  is  no  longer  necessary. 


Decreases ; 


Authorizing  Legislation 


1974 


Legislation 


Authorized 


Appropriation 
requested 


Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Title  VII- 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  


$1,000,000,000 


$248,940,000 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV- 
Desegregation  of  Public  Education 


Indef Ini te 


21,700,000 
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Pub,  Law  92-318  June  Tt,  197Z 

TITLE  VII— EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  I'his  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergei^-y  School  Aid 
Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  Y02.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  process  of  eliminating  or 
preventing  minority  group  isolation  and  improving  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  chvldTei\  often  involves  tha  ftxpftnd\t\ire  of  additioi\al 
funds  to  which  local  educational  agencies  do  not  have  access. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide  financial  assistance— 

(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of 
irinority  group  segregation  and  discrimination  among  students 
and  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

(2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimination,  reduction,  or  pre- 
vention of  minority  ^roup  isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  minority  group  students; 
and 

(3)  to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational  dis- 
advantages of  minority  group  isolation. 

P<JLICr  *VITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  APPLICATION  OP  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF 
FEDERAL  UiW 

Sec.  Y03.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  guidelines  and 
criteria  established  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  applied  uniformly  in 
all  regions  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  conditioiu  of  segrega- 
tion by  race  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  of  any 
State  without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

(b)  It  is  the  poHcy  of  the  United  States  that  guidelines  and  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  title  VT  of  tiie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  78  Stat*  252* 
section  182  of  the  Elemen  dry  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  42  use  2000d* 
of  1966  shall  be  applied  imiformly  in      regions  of  the  Umted  States  80  Stat,  1209; 
in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregati-  n  by  race  whether  de  jure  or  81  Stat.  787* 
de  facto  in  the  schools  of  the  local  edo»iational  agencies  of  any  State  42  use  2000d-5. 
without  regard  to  the  origin  or  cauf  of  such  segregation. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


86  STAT.  355 


Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Assistant  Socn;tary  shall,  in  accordance  with  thi* 
[)rovisions  of  this  title,  cany  out  a  program  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose  set  foitli  in  section  70ii(b).  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  $l,r)()0,(X)0,0()0  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  endinfr  June  80, 1973,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending'  June  30,  li)74.  Funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  and  expcnuliture  during  tite  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 
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'  (b)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropnated  pursuant  to  substiction  (a)  for 
any  iiscal  year,  the  Assistant  Secretary  sliall  reserve  an  amount  equal 
to  o  per  centum  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  section  70y. 

(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur^uint  to  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve  an  amount  equal  to 
13  per  centum  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  sections  708  (a)  and  (c). 
711,  and  713,  of  which— 

( A^  no*  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  4  per  centum  of  such  sumi^ 
shall  he  fur  the  purposes  of  section  708  (c) ;  and 

(B)  not  less  than  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  such 
sums  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  section  7ll. 

APPORTIONMENT  AMONG  STATES 

S^r.  705,  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  ar)propriated  pursuant  to  section 
704(a)  which  are  not  reserved  under  section  704(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  apportion  to  each  State  for  grunts 
and  contracts  within  that  State  $75,000  plus  an  amount  which  beai-s 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  to  the  number  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren a;2:ed  5-17,  inclusive,  in  that  State  bears  to  the  num&r  of  such 
children  in  all  States  except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  any  St 
shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000.  The  number  of  such  children  \n  each 
State  and  in  all  of  the  States  shall  be  determined  ]  ^  the  Assistant 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  tihe  most  recent  available  data  satisfactory 
to  him. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  regulation,  reserve  not  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropi'iated  pursuant  to  subsection  704(a)  for  grants  to,  and  con- 
tracts with,  local  educational  agencies  in  each  State  pui*snant  co 
section  706(b)  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State  in  accordance  with 
jjara^raph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 

(H ;  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve  B  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  704(a)  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 708(b)  to  be  apportioned  to  eacli  State  in  t'»ccordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  of  thissua-^ection, 

(d)  (1)  The  amount  by  which  any  apportionment  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  siibsection  (a)  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  Assistant 
Secretary  determines  ^i'ill  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  pro- 
grams or  projects  withi  i  such  State  shall  be  available  for  reapportiQn- 
ment  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  apportionments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
tionate amount  for  any  such  State  being  l  educed  to  ':he  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Assistant  Secretary  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be 
able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reapportioned  among  tlie  States  whose  proportionate* 
amounts  were  not  so  leducod.  Any  amounts  leapportioned  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
its  a]:)portionmcnt  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 
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(2)  In  order  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for  all  eligible  applicants 
in  a  State  to  submit  applications  for  a&SK^tance  under  this  title,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  fix  a  date  for  reapportionment,  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  of  any  portion  of  any  apportionment  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  which  date  is  earlier  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, no  portion  of  any  apportionment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  reapportionment  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
unless  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  that  the  applications  for 
assistance  under  this  title  which  have  been  filed  by  eligible  applicants 
in  that  State  for  which  a  portion  of  such  apportionment  has  not  been 
reserved  (but  which  would  necessitate  use  of  that  portion)  are  appli- 
cations which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title,  as  set  forth 
in  sections  70(),  707,  and  710,  or  which  set  forth  programs  or  projects 
of  such  insufficient  promise  for  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title 
stated  in  section  702(b)  that  their  approval  is  not  warranted. 

ELIGIBILITY  YOU  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  706.  (a)  (1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  a 
grant  to,  or  a  contract  with,  a  local  educational  agency — 

(A)  which  is  implementing  a  plan — 

(i)  which  has  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  final  order 
issued  by  a  oourt  of  the  United  Spates,  or  a  court  of  any  State, 
or  any  other  State  agency  or  official  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, and  which  requii*es  the  desegregation  of  minority  group 
segregated  children  or  faculty  in  the  elerr^entary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  such  agency,  or  otherwise  requires  the  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  minority  group  isolation  in  snch  schools; 
or 

(ii)  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  adecinate 

under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegre-  78  Stat*  252 
gation  of  minority  group  segregated  children  or  faculty  in  ^'^  use  2000d 
such  schools ;  or 

(B)  which,  without  having  been  required  to  do  so,  has  adoi>tod 
and  is  implementing,  or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to  it 
under  this  title,  adopt  and  implement,  a  plan  foi'  the  comi)let« 
elimination  of  minority  group  isolation  in  all  the  minority  group 
isolated  schools  of  such  agency ;  or 

(C)  which  has  adopted  and  is  implementing,  or  will,  if  assist- 
ance is  made  available  to  it  under  this  Act,  adopt  and  implement, 
a  plan — 

(i)  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minority  group  isolation  in  one 
or  more  of  the  minority  group  isolated  schools  of  such  agency, 

(ii)  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  minority  group  children 
who  are  in  minority  group  isolated  schooL^  of  such  agency,  > 
or 

(iii)  to  prevent  minority  group  isolation  reasonably  likely 
to  occur  (in  the  absence  or  assistance  under  this  title)  in  any 
school  in  such  district  in  which  school  at  least  20  per  centum 
but  not  more  than  50  per  centum,  of  the  enrollment  consists 
of  such  children,  or 

(D)  whicli,  "without  having  been  required  to  do  so,  has  adopted 
and  is  implcm^^nting,  or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  iivailable  to 
it  under  this  title,  adopt  and  implement  a  plan  to  enroll  and 

*  educate  in  t' schools  of  such  agency  cliildren  who  would  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  enrollment  because  of  nonresidence  in 
the  school  district  of  sucli  a^ncy,  where  sudi  enrollment  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward  reducing  minority  group 
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isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the  scliool  districts  to  which  Such  plan 
relates. 

Grants,  con-  (2)  (A)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 

tract  authority,  special  eligibility  criteria  established  by  regulation  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragrapii,  to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  local  eauca- 
tional  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  section  709(a)(1). 

(B)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  paragraph  only  if — 

(i)  such  agency  is  located  within,  or  adjacent  to,  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area; 

(ii)  the  schools  of  such  agency  are  not  attended  by  minority 
group  children  in  a  significant  mnnber  or  projx>rt.ion;  and 

(iii)  such  local  educutional  agency  has  made  joint  arrangements 
with  a  local  educational  agency,  located  within  that  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  tlie  schools  of  which  are 
attended  by  minority  group  children  in  a  significant  proportion, 
for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  one  or  more  integrated 
schools  as  provided  in  section  720(6) . 

(3)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Assistant  Secretary — 

(i)  that  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  children  in 
attendance  at  the  schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  is  minority 
group  children;  and 

(ii)  that  such  local  educational  agency  has  applied  for  and  will 
receive  at  least  an  equal  an^ount  of  assistance  under  subsection  (b) ; 

the  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to,  or  contract 
with,  such  local  educational  agency  for  the  establishment  or  maint*- 
nance  of  one  or  mom  integmtcd  schools  as  defined  in  section  ,  J0(7). 

(b)  The  Assistant  Seci'etar>'  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts with,  lo<'al  educational  agencies,  which  are  eligible  undttr  s\ib- 
section  (a),  for  unusually  promising  pilot  programs  u.*  }  lojects 
designed  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of  minority  gic:ip  icoiation 
by  improving  the  academic  achievement  of  cliildren  in  one  or  moi-o 
minority  group  Isolated  schools,  if  he  determines  that  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  had  a  number  of  minority  group  children  enrolled  in 
its  schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  assist- 
ance is  to  bo  pro\aded,  which  (1)  is  at  least  15,000.  or  (2)  constitutes 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
such  schools.  - 
Limitation.  (c)  No  local  educational  agency  making  application  under  this  sec- 

tion shall  bo  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  or  contract  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  amoimt  determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  setting  forth  criteria  established  for  such  pur- 
pose, to  be  the  additi(mal  cost,  to  the  applicant  arising  out  of  activities 
authorized  under  this  title,  above  that  of  the  activities  normally  car- 
ried out  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

(d)  (l)'N"o  educational  agency  shall  be  elif'Me  for  assistance  under 
this  title  if  it  has,  after  the  date  of  enacttneiit  of  this  title —  , 

(i>  \  transferred  (directly  or  indirectly  by  gift,  h^ase,  loan,  sale, 
or  other  means)  real  or  personal  property  to,  or  niadt:  any  services 
available  to,  any  transferee  which  it  knew  or  rcasonnbly  should 
have  known  to  be  a  nonpublic  school  or  school  system  (or  any 
organization  controlling,  or  intending  to  establish,  such  a  school  or 
school  system)  without  prior  determination  that  such  nonpublic 
school  or  school  system  (i)  is  not  operated  on  a  racially  segregated 
basis  as  an  alternative  for  children  seeking  to  avoid  attendance  in 
desegre^ratcd  publi.  schools,  and  (ii)  does  not  otherwise  practice, 
or  permit  to  be  practiced,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origi  u  in  the.opend  ion  of  any  school  activity ; 
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(15)  had  ill  yAXant  any  practice,  policy,  or  prcotdiirt^  which 
results  in  the  disproportionate  den\otio]i  or  disiiiissiil  of  iiistruc- 
tioiiiil  or  other  pci-soimel  from  minority  groups  in  conjunction 
witli  df^segregatiou  or  the  impSementation  of  any  phui  or  the  con- 
duct of  any  iictivity  described  in  this  section,  or  otherwise  cn^<3i«^ed 
hi  discrimination  hiised  upon  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  the 
hiring,  promotion,  or  assiginncnt  of  employees  of  the  agency  (or 
other  personnel  for  whom  the.  agency  has  any  adniinistrutive 
responsibility)  ; 

(C)  in  conjunction  with  dcsegre^tion  or  the  conduct  of  an 
activity  descrilx'd  in  this  section,  l\ad  in  t'tioct  a]iy  procedure  for 
the  assignincnt  of  children  to  or  within  classes  which  results  in 
the  sej>Ei i-ation  of  minority  group  from  non minority  group  eliil- 
<lren  for  snbst^intial  portion  of  the.  scliool  day,  except  tliat  this 
clause  doi^  not  proinhit  the  use  of  bona  lide  afjility  grouj)ing  by 
a  local  e{lucatioiuiI  agency^  as  a  st^indard  pedagogical  practice;  or  • 

(p)  had  in  e-llect  any  other  practice,  policy,' or  procedure,  sueh 
as  limiting  curricular  or  extiucurricular  activities  (or  participa- 
tion therein  by  children)  in  order  to  avoid  the  pai-ticipation  of 
niinoi-ity  group  children  in  such  activities,  which  disenndimti's 
among  children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  jritional  origin ; 
except  that,  in  tlie  case  of  any  local  educational  agencv  whicli  is  ineligi-  rneligi.tility, 
b!e  for  assistance  by  reason  of  clause  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (I)),  such  vfa'J.ver. 
agency  may  make  aptjIicMion  for  a  waiver  .>f  i]ieligibility,  which 
application  shall  sixjcify  the  reason  for  its  ineligibility,  cojitaiii  such 
infonmition  and  assurances  as  tiie  Secretiiry  shall  require  by  regula- 
tion in  order  to  insure  that  any  practice,  policy,  or  procedure,  or  other 
activity  ivsulting  in  tlie  ineligibility  lias  ceased  to  exist  or  occur  and 
include  such  provisions  as  are  iiecei?sai7  to  insure  that  sueli  acti\  it.ics 
do  not  reoccur  after  the  submission  of  the  application, 

Ai>plications  for  waivers  under  paragrai^h  (1)  may  be  approved  Waiver  appii- 
only  by  tlie  Secretary,  The  Secretary's  functions  under  this  paragraph  cation,  approv- 
shalK  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  not  be  delegated. 

i'i)  Applications  for  waiver  shall  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  upon 
determination  that  any  practice,  policy,  procedure  or  otlier  activity 
i-esiilting  in  ineligibility  lias  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  applicant  has 
given  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  activities  prohibited  in  this  sub- 
se<'tion  will  not  reoccur. 

(4)  No  application  for  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  approved 
prior  to  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  tlie  applicant  is  not 
inclimblo  by  reason  of  tlus  subsection. 

(5}  Ah  determinations  pursuant  to  this  "ibsection  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  <'riteria  and  investigat  i  ve  procedures  established 
by  regulations  of  tlie. Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with  tliis 
Subsection. 

(6)  AW  determinations  and  waivers  pursuant  to  this  subsection  Notice  to 
filially  be  in  writing.  The  Committee  on  Labor  a^d  Public  Welfare  of  oongreasional 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education  aad  T^abor  of  the  House  committees, 
of  Kepresentatives  shall  each  be  given  notice  of  an  intention  to  grant 
auy  wivivcr  uudev  this  subs^ctiott,  v?h\cVi  notice  gSaU  be  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  proposed  waiver  for  which  notice  is  given  and  copies 
of  all  deterniinacions  relating  to  such  waiver.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  not  p.p prove  an  application  by  a  local  educational  agency  which 
requires  a  waiver  unde  ^  fas  subsection  prior  to  15  days  after  receipt 
of  the  notice  required  by  the  preceding  sentence  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  L  lucation  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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AUTHORIZED  ACl'IVITIES 


Special  reme- 
dial services. 


Professional 
staff. 


^eacher  aides. 


Ine  rvice 
teac.ner  training, 


Counseling. 

New  curricula, 
minority  lan- 
guage. 


Career  edu- 
cation. 

Innovative  in- 
terracial pro- 
^jrems. 


Community  p.ctl. « 
ities. 

Administrative 
services. 

Planning  and 
evaluation. 


Facility  re- 
modeling; mobile 
units. 


Restrio.lon; 


Sec.  707.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  (except  as  pro- 
vided sections  708,  709,  and  711)  shall  be  available  for  programs 
and  projects  which  would  not  otherwise  bo  funded  and  which  involve 
iictivities  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  sec- 
tion 702(b): 

(1)  Remedial  services,  beyond  those  provided  under  the  regular 
school  program  conducted  hy  the  local  educational  agencv,  includ- 
ing student  to  student  tutoring,  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  chil- 
dren (including  gifted  and  talented  children)  in  s^:hools  which 
art  affected  by  a  plan  or  activity  described  in  section  706  or  a  pro- 
gram described  m  section  708,  when  such  services  are  deemed 
necessary  to  the  success  of  such  plan,  i:ct  vity,  or  program. 

(2)  The  provision  of  additional  profes.. ..nal  or  other  staff  mem- 
bers (including  staff  members  specially  trained  in  problems 
incident  to  desegregation  or  the  elimination,  reduction,  or  preven- 
tion of  minority  group  isolation)  and  the  training  and  retraining 
of  staff  for  such  schools. 

(3)  Recruiting,  hiring,  and  training  of  teacher  aides,  provided 
that  m  recruiting  teacher  aides,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
parents  of  children  attending  schools  assisted  under  this  title. 

(4)  Inservice  teacher  training  designed  to  enhance  the  succor 
of  schools  assisted  under  this  title  through  contracts  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  other  institutions,  agencies,  and 
organizations  individually  determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
to  nave  special  com|Kitence  for  such  purpose. 

(6)  Comprehensive  guidance,  counseliiig,  and  other  personal 
services  for  such  children. 

(6)  The  development  and  use  of  new  curricula  and  instruc- 
tional methods,  practices,  and  techniques  (and  the  acquisition  of 
instructional  materials  relating  thereto)  to  support  a  program 
of  instruction  for  children  from  all  racial,  ethnic,  and  economic 
backgrounds,  including  instruction  in  the  language  and  cultural 
heritage  of  minority  groups. 

(7)  Educational  programs  using  shared  facilities  for  career 
education  and  other  specialized  aSivities, 

(8)  Innovative  interracial  educational  programs  or  projects 
involving  the  joint  participation  of  minority  group  children  and 
other  children  attending  different  schools,  including  extracurric- 
ular activities  and  cooperative  exchanges  or  other  arrangements 
between  schools  ^vithin  the  same  or  different  school  districts. 

(9)  Community  activities,  including  public  information  efforts, 
in  support  of  a  plan,  program,  project,  or  activity  described  in 
this  title. 

(10)  Administrative  and  auxiliary  services  to  facilitate  the  sue- 
ce^  of  the  program,  project,  or  activity. 

(11)  Plan)iing  programs,  projects,  or  activities  under  this  title, 
the  evaluation  c^  buch  programs,  projects,  or  activities,  and  dis- 
semmation  of  information  with  respect  to  such  programs,  projects, 
or  activities,  ^ 

(12)  Repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  alteration  of  existing 
school  facilities  (mcludinjof  the  acquisition,  installation,  moderni- 
zation, or  replacement  of  instructional  equipment)  and  the  lea?e 
or  purchase  of  mobile  classroor^  units  rither  mobile  education 
facilities. 

I"  programs,  projects,  or  activities  involving  activities 

described  in  paragraph  (12),  the  inclusion  of  such  activities  must  be 
tound  to  be  a  necessary  compcment  of,  or  nece^ary  to  facilitate,  n 
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program  or  project  involving  ot  ler  activities  described  in  this  sub- 
section or  suDsection  (b),  and  jr  no  case  involve  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  of  thd  aiiiount  made  available  to  tne  applicant 
to  carry  out  the  program,  pruject,  or  activity.  The  Assistant  Secretary  Def initio.;  >w 
sJmll  by  regulation  define  tho  terra  "repair  or  minor  remodeling  or  regulation, 
alteration", 

(b)  Sums  reserved  under  section  705(a)(2)  with  respect  to  any 
State  shall  be  available  for  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  that  State  making  application  for  assistance  under 
section  706(b)  to  carry  out  innovative  pilot  programs  and  projects 
which  are  specifically  designed  to  assist  in  o^^ercoming  the  adverse 
effects  of  minority  group  isolation,  by  improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  children  in  minority  group  isolated  schools,  including 
onlj^  t'  a  activities  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  Uirough  (12)  of  sub- 
sectio.i  (a) ,  as  they  may  be  used  to  accomplish  such  purpose, 

SPECIAL  rnOORAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

Sec.  708,  (a)  (1)  Amounts  reserved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  Gr&nta,  oon- 
pui-suant  to  section  704(b)  (2),  which  are  not  designated  for  the  pur-  tmat  authority, 
poses  of  clause  (A)  or  (B )  thereof,  or  for  section  713  shall  be  available 
to  him  for  grants  and  contracts  under  this  subsection, 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and 
contracts  with,  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  public 
agencies  and  organizations  (or  a  cpmbiration  of  such  agencies  and 
organizations  J  tor  the  purpose  of  conducting  special  programs  and 
projects  carrying  out  activities  otherwise  authorized  by  this  title,  which 
the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  will  make  substantial  progress 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  (1)  From  riot  more  than  one-half  of  the  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  705 (a )  (3) ,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  cases  in  which  he  finds 
that  it  would  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in 
section  702(b),  may  assist  by  grant  or  contract  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  organization  (other  than  a  local  educa- 
tional agency)  to  carry  out  programs  or  projects  designed  to  support 
the  development  or  implementation  of  a  plan,  program,  or  activity 
ae,x;ribed  in  section  706  (a)  • 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
705  (a)  (3 ) ,  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and 
contracts  with,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  (other  than  local  educational  agencies  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools)  to  carry  out  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  support  the  development  or  implementation  of  a  plan, 
program^  or  activity  described  in  section  706  (a ) . 

(c)  (1)  The  Assistant  Secretaiy  shall  carry  out  a  program  to  meet  Bilingual 
the  needs  of  minority  group  children  who  are  from  an  environment  in  education, 
which  G  dominant  language  is  other  than  English  and  who,  because  of 
language  barriers  and  cultural  differences,  do  not  have  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  From  the  amount  reserved  pursuant  to  section 
704(b)(2)  (A),  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to,  and  contracts  with — 

(A)  private  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizationii 
to  develop  curricula,  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  educational 
agencies  which  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  70*^, 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  minority  grouji 
children  who  are  from  environments  in  which  a  dominant  lan- 
guage is  other  than  English,  for  the  development  of  reading,  writ- 
mg,  and  speaking  skills,  in  the  English  language  and  in  Sie  lan- 
guage of  their  parents  or  grandparents,  and  to  meet  the  educa- 
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tional  need^  siu'h  children  and  their  rlassniates  to  inuli'i-stiMid 
the  history  and  cultural  barit^rround  of  the  niiii<a*ity  jiroups  ot 
which  such  children  are  menibei-s ; 

(B)  local  educational  amMicics  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 706  for  the  purpose  o? cii^raging  in  such  activities;  or 

(C)  local  educaf'nnal  agencie;:]  which  are  eligible  to  receive 
assistauce  under  sccti-  n  70(5,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying*  out  activi- 
ties authorized  under  section  707(a)  of  this  title  to  implement 
curricula  develoj)ed  under  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  or  curricula  other- 
wise developed  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  meeti 
the  purposes  stated  in  clause  (A). 

In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this  paragraph,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  sufficiejit  funds  'Vom  the  amount  reserved 
pui-suant  to  section  704(b)(2)(A)  remain  available  to  provide  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  chuise  (C)  of  this  paragraph  for  imple- 
mentation of  such  curricula  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines 
meet  the  purposes  stated  in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  In  making 
a  grantor  contract  under  clause  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
implementation  plan  includes  provisions  adequate  to  insure  training  of 
teachei's  and  other  ancillary  educational  personnel. 

Eligibility,  (2)  (A)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  or  Contract  under  this 

program  subsection — 

oommittBB,  (j^  a,  local  educatioiial  agency  must  establish  a  program  or 

project  committee  meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  ( B) , 
which  will  fully  participate  in  the  preparation  of  the  application 
under  this  subsection  and  in  the  implementation  of  the  program 
or  project  and  join  in  submitting  such  application ;  and 

(ii)  a  private  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
must  (I)  establish  a  program  or  project  board  of  not  less  than 
ten  members  Tvhich  meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B) 
and  which  shall  exercise  pK)licymaking  authority  with  respect  to 
the  program  or  project  and  (II)  have  demonstrated  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  that  it  has  the  capacity  to  obtain  the  services  of 
adequately  trained  and  qualified  staff. 
(B)  A  program  or  project  committee  or  board,  established  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  must  be  broadly  representative  of  parents,  school 
officials,  teachers,  and  interested  members  of  the  community  or  com- 
munities to  be  served,  not  less  than  half  of  the  members  of  which  shall 
be  parents  and  not  less  than  half  of  the  members  of  which  shall  be 
members  of  the  minority  group  the  educational  needs  of  which  the 
program  or  project  is  intended  to  meet. 

(3)  All  pro-ams  or  projects  assisted  under  this  subsection  sha*l  be 
specifically  designed  to  complement  any  programs  or  projects  carried 
out  by  the  local  educational  agency  under  section  706.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  insure  that  programs  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  are  coordinated  and  carried 
out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  to 
the  extent  consiste^-t  with  other  law. 

METPOPOUTAN  AREA  PROJECTS 

Seo.  709.  (a)  Sums  reserved  pursuant  to  section  704(b)  (1)  shall  be 
available  for  the  following  purposes : 

(1)  A  program  of  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  local  educational 
agencies  which  are  eligible  under  section  706(a)  (2)  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  and  maintaining  integrated  schoolB  as  dbnned  in 
section  720(6), 
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(2)  A  prognun  of  any  grant  to  groups  of  local  ethicutionul  agencies 
located  in  a  Stunrlard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Ayvax  for  tiie  joint 
development  of  a  lAan  to  reduce  and  eliminate  minority  group  isola- 
tion, to  the  maximTini  extent  ])osriible,  in  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
which  shall,  as  a  minimum,  provide  that  by  a  date  certain,  but  in  no 
event  later  than  Jnlv  1,  1983,  th'i  percentage  of  minority  gi-oup  cliil> 
dren  enrolled  in  eucn  school  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  shall  be  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  percentage  of  minority 
^roup  children  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
statistical  Area.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  ])aragraph  unless—  Roatricti on. 

(A)  two-thirds  or  nioro,  of  the  local  educiuional  agencien  in 
the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  have  approved  the 
application,  and 

(B)  the  number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  liave  approved  the  application  constitutes 
two-tliirds  or  more  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  all 
tlie  local  educational  agencies  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area. 

(3)  A  program  of  gmnts  to  local  educational  agencies  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning  and  constructing  integrated  education 
parks.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "education  park'' 
means  a  school  or  cluster  of  such  schools  located  on  a  common  site* 
witrhin  a  Stt.  .ard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  of  sufficient  size  to 
achieve  maximum  economy  of  scale  consistent  with  sound  educational 
practice,  providing  secondary  education,  with  aii  enrollment  in  wliich 
a  substantial  proportion  of  tlie  child i^n  is  from  educationally  advan- 
taged backgrounds,  and  which  is  i-epresentativc  of  the  minority  group 
and  nonminority  group  children  in  attendance  a*^^  the  schools  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area,  or,  if  the  ai)piicant  is  a  single  local  educational  agency,  repre- 
sentative of  that  of  the  local  educational  agency,  and  a  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  with  substantial  representation  of  minority  group 
persons. 

^  (b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  msure  that  at  least  one  grant  shall  be  for  the  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 


'Education 
park," 


APPLICATIONS 


Sec.  710.  (&)  Any  local  educational  agency  desiring  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  an  application  therefor  for  that  fiscal  year  at  such  time,  in 
such  form^  and  -ontainin^  such  information  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  require  by  regidation.  Such  application,  together  with  all  cor- 
respondence and  other  written  materials  relating  thereto,  shall  be 
made  readily  available  to  the  public  by  the  applicant  and  b ,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  The  Assistant  Secretary  may  approve  such  an  appli- 
cation only  if  he  determines  that  such  application — 

(1)  in  the  ease  of  applications  under  section  Y06,  sets  forth  a 
program  under  which,  and  such  policies  and  procedures  as  will 
assure  that,  (A)  the  applicant  will  use  the  funds  received  under 
this  title  only  for  the  activities  set  forth  in  section  707  and  (B) 
in  the  case  of  an  application  under  section  706(b),  the  appli- 
cant will  initiate  ,  or  expand  an  innovative  program  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children  attending  one 
or  more  minority  group  isolated  schools; 


Public  In- 
formation. 
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Parenial 
ooinmittet'" 


Freedom  of 
choice. 


Non-Federal 
funds, 

supplontation, 
prohibition. 


('^)  lu\s  been  <li»velopi!d — 

(  A  )  in  opfu  consultation  wiMi  |>:»rciits,  toac  liwrs,  and.  \\]nm\ 
applic'iible,  scconujiry  school  students,  includinj^  public  hoar- 
iii^rg  at  which  such  pcisoiiJ  have  had  a  full  0])p()!tunity  to 
uudv.rstuiul  the  piojrrtMii  for  which  ussistancci  is  bviiiji  sought 
and  to  offoi'  reconirncndations  thereon,  and 

(B)  except  in  the  case  of  applications  under  section  708(c), 
^vith  the  j)aiticipation  of  a  connnittee  composed  of  jm'ients  of  • 
children  participating  in  tJic  i>ro4rnini  for  which  assistance  is 
soujjht,  touchers,  and.  where  applicable,  secondary  school 
students,  of  which  at  least  half  the  members  shall*  be  such 
parents,  and  at  least  half  shall  be  persons  from  nnnority 
gro\ips; 

('^)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures  as  will  insure  that 
the  progiain  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  operated  in  con- 
sultation with,  and  witli  the  involvement  of,  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren and  representatives  of  the  area  to  be  served,  including  the 
committee  established  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  (B) ; 

(4)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures,  and  contains  such 
mforniation,  as  will  insure  that  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
the  application  will  be  used  solely  to  pay  the  additional  cost  to 
the  applicant  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  program,  and  activity 
described  in  the  application; 

(5)  contains  such  assurances  and  other  information  as  will 
ins\ire  that  the  program  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be 
administered  by  the  applicant,  and  that  any  funds  received  by 
the  applicant,  and  any  property  derived  therefrom,  will  remain 
under  the  administration  and  control  of  the  applicant; 

(6)  sets  forth  assurances  that  the  applicant  is  not  reasonably 
able  to  provide,  out  of  non- Federal  sources,  the  assistance  for 
which  the  application  is  made ; 

(7)  provides  that  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  such  agency  is 
seeking  assistance  (as  specified  in  section  706(a)  (1)  (A)  does  not 
involve  freedom  of  choice  as  a  means  of  desegregation,  \miess  the 
Assistant  Secretary  determines  that  freedom  of  choice  has 
achieved,  or  will  achieve,  the  complete  elimination  of  a  dual  school 
system  m  the  school  districtof  sucn  agency; 

(8)  provides  assurances  that  for  each  academic  year  for  which 
assistance  is  made  available  to  the  applicant  under  this  title  such 
agenc3r  has  taken  or  is  in  the  f>rocess  of  taking  all  practicable  steps 
to  avail  Itself  of  all  assistance  for  which  it  is  eligible  under  any 
progra"\i  administered  by  the  Commissioner; 

(9)  provides  assurances  that  such  agency  will  carry  out,  and 
comply  with,  all  provisions^  terms,  and  conditions  of  any  plan, 
program,  or  activity  as  described  in  section  70G  or  section  708(c) 
upon  which  a  determination  of  its  eligibility  for  assistance  under 
this  title  IS  based; 

(10)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures,  and  contains  such 
information,  as  will  insure  that  funds  made  available  tfi  the  appli- 
cant (A)  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  (i)  as  to  supplement  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in 
the  aosence  of  5aich  funds,  be  made  a\'ailable  from  nor-Federal 
sources  for  the  purposes  of  the  program  for  which  atoistanje  is 
sought,  and  for  promoting  the  integratiion  of  the  schools  of  the 
applicant,  and  for  the  education  of  chilaren  pari^icipating  iu  such 
program,  and  (n)  m  no  case,  as  to  supplant  such  funds  from  non- 
J  ederai  sources,  and  (B)  imderany  other  law  of  the  Unite<l  States 
-will,  in  accordance  with  standards  established  by  regulation,  be 
used  in  coordination  with  ^uch  programs  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  such  other  law ; 
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(11)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  assistance  under  stction 
706,  provides  that  the  pro^jram,  project,  or  activity  to  be  assisted 
will  involv^e  an  additional  expenditure  per  pupil  to  be  served, 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  prest-ribed  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  tlie  desired  funds  under  this  title  will  not  be  dis- 
persed ill  such  a  way  as  to  undermine  their  effectiveness; 

(12)  provides  that  (A)  to  the  extent  consistent  witli  the  numbor  Private 
of  minority  group  children  in  the  area  to  be  served  who  are  schools, 
enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

which  are  operated  in  a  manner  free  from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  which  do  not  serve  as 
alternatives  for  children  seeking  to  nvoid  attendance  in  desegre- 
gated or  integrated  public  schools,  whose  participation  would 
assist  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section  702  (b) 
provides  assurance  that  such  agency  (after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  private  school  officials)  has  made  provision  for  their 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  (B)  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent witli  the  number  of  children,  teachers,  and  other  educational 
staff  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency  enrolled  or  employed 
in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools  whose  par- 
ticipation would  assist  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated 
in  section  702(b)  or,  in  the  case  of  an  application  under  section 
708(c),  would  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  described  in  that  sub- 
section, such  agency  (after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
private  school  officials)  has  made  provisions  for  their  participa- 
tion on  an  ec[uitable basis; 

(13)  provides  that  the  applicant  has  not  reduced  its  fiscal  effort 
for  the  provision  of  frte  public  education  for  children  in  attend- 
ance U  the  schools  of  such  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  under  this  title  to  less  than  that  of  the  second 
•preceding  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  current  expenditure  per  pupil 
which  such  agency  makes  from  revenues  derived  from  its  local 
sources  for  the  fiscal  year  for  whioh  assistance  under  this  title  will 
be  made  av-ailable  to  such  agency  is  not  less  than  such  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  which  such  agency  made  from  such  revenues 
for  (A)  the  fiiical  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  during  which 
the  implementation  of  a  plan  described  in  section  706(a)  (1)  (A) 
was  commenced,  or  (B)  the  third  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  assistance  will  be  made  available  under  this 
title,  whichever  is  later ; 

(14)  provides  that  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency 
has  been  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations 
to  the  applicant  and  to  submit  comments  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary; 

(15)  sets  forth  effective  procedures,  including  provisions  for 
objective  measurement  of  change  in  educational  acnievement  and 
other  change  to  be  effected  by  programs  conducted  under  this 
title,  for  the  continuing  avaluatioi  of  programs,  projects,  or 
activities  under  this  title,  including*  t  heir  enectiveness  m  achieving 
clearly  stated  program  goals,  their  impjict  on  related  programs 
and  upon  the  community  served,  and  their  structure  and  mecha- 
nisms for  the  delivery  of  services,  and  inclu  'iag,  where  appro- 
priate, comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs  or  projects;  and 

(16)  provides  (A)  that  the  applicant  willmake  periodic  reports  Reports, 
at  such  time,  in  such  "form,  and  containing  auch  information 

as  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  require  by  regulavion,  which  regu- 
lation may  require  at  least — 
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(i)  in  the  case  of  repK)rts  relating  to  performance,  that  the 
reports  be  consistent  with  specific  criteria  related  to  the  pro- 
gram objectives,  and 

(ii)  that  the  reports  include  information  relating  to  educa- 
tionpl  achievement  of  children  in  the  schools  of  the  applicant, 

Records,  and  (B)  that  the  applicant  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 

accGssibiiity.  access  thereto  '^s — 

(i)  will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  of  such 
reports  and  to  verify  them.,  and 

(ii)  will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  public  adequate  access  to 
such  reports  and  other  written  materials. 

Committee  (b)  No  application  under  this  section  may  be  approved  which  is 

comments,  ^ot  accompanied  by  the  written  comments  of  a  committee  established 

^^""rtunitv         pursuant  to  clause  (2)  (B)  of  subsection  (a).  The  Assistant  Secretary 
"^^^^        ^'        shall  not  approve  an  application  without  first  affording  the  committee 
an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hearing  if  the  committee  requests  such 
a  ilea  ring. 

(c)  In  approving  applications  submitted  under  this  title  (except 
for  those  submitted  under  sections  708  (b)  and  (c)  and  711),  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  apply  only  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  the  need  for  assistance,  taking  into  account  such  factors  as — 

(A)  the  extent  of  minority  group  isolation  (including  the 
number  of  minority  group  isolated  children  and  the  relative 
concentration  of  such  children)  in  the  school  district  to  be 
served  as  compared  to  other  school  districts  in  the  State, 

(B)  the  financial  need  of  such  school  district  as  compared 
to  other  school  districts  in  the  State, 

(C)  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  effectively  carrying  out 
a  plan  or  activity  described  in  section  706  or  a  program 
described  in  section  708(a)  in  such  school  district  as  com- 
pared to  other  school  districts  in  the  State,  aird 

(D)  tho  degree  to  which  measurable  deficiencies  in  the 
quality  of  public  education  afforded  in  such  school  district 
exceed  those  of  other  school  districts  within  the  State; 

(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  or  activity  described  in  sec- 
tion 706(a),  and  the  pro-am  or  project  to  be  assisted,  or  the 
program  described  in  section  708(a)  arc  likely  to  efTect  a  decrease 
in  minority  group  isolation  in  minority  group  isolated  schools, 
or  in  the  case  of  applications  submitted  under  section  706 
(a)  (1)  (C)  (iii).  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  and  the  program 
or  project,  are  likely  to  prevent  minority  group  isolation  from 
occurring  or  inc  reasing  (in  the  absence  of  assistance  under  this 
title) ; 

(3)  the  ex*:ent  to  which  the  plan  or  activity  described  in  section 
706  constitutes  a  comprehensive  districtwide  approach  to  the 
elimination  of  minority  groups  isolation,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  in  the  schools  of  such  school  district; 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  program,  project,  or  activity  to  be 
assisted  affords  promise  of  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title 
stated  in  section  702(b) ; 

(5)  that  (ciccept  in  the  case  of  an  application  submitted  under 
section  708  (a) )  the  amount  necessary  to  carrv  out  effec^^ivel v  the 
project  or  activity  does  not  exceed  the  amount  available  for  assist- 
ance in  the  State  under  this  title  in  relation  to  the  other  applica- 
tions from  the  State  pending  before  him;  and 

(6)  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  or  activity  described  in  section 
706  involves  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  the  total  educational 
resources,  both  public  and  private,  of  the  community  to  be  served. 

(d)  (1)  .The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  give  less  favorable  con- 
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sideration  to  the  application  of  a  local  educational  agency  (including 
an  agenc^^  currently  classified  as  legally  desegregated  by  the  Secre- 
tary) which  has  voluntarily  adopted  a  plan  qualified  for  assistance 
under  this  title  (due  only  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  action)  than 
to  the  application  of  a  local  educational  agency  which  has  been  legally 
required  to  adopt  such  a  plan. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disapprove  in  whole 
(ji*  in  pail  any  application  for  funds  submitced  by  a  local  educational 
agency  without  first  notifying  the  local  educational  agency  of  the 
.spp;  ific  reasons  foi  his  disapproval  and  without  affording  the  agency 
ni.  appropriate  opportunity  to  modify  its  application. 

(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  dates  by 
which  applications  shall  be  filed.' 

(f)  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  a  combhiation  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  jointly  carrying  out  a  progmm  or  project  under  this 
title,  at  least  one  sucli  agency  sliall  be  a  local  emjoational  agency 
described  in  section  706(a)  or  section  708  (a)  or  (c)  and  any  one  or 
more  of  such  agencies  joining  in  such  application  may  be  authorized 
to  administer  such  program  or  project. 

(g)  Xo  State  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  State  aid  with  i-espect  to 
the  provision  of  free  public  education  in  any  school  district  of  any 
local  educational  agency  within  such  State  because  of  assistance  made 
or  to  be  made  available  to  such  agency  under  this  title. 

EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Sec,  711.  (a)  Tlie  sums  reserved  pursuant  to  section  704 (b)  (2)  (B) 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  tliis  section  shall  be  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  in  aci  ordance  with  subsection  (b) . 

(lb)  (1)  The  Assistant  S'xretai-y  shall  carry  out  a  program  of  making 
grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  not  more  than  ten  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  with  the  capability  of 
providing  expertise  in  the  development  of  television  programing,  in 
sufficient  number  to  assure  diversity,  to  pay  the  cost  of  development 
and  production  of  integrated  children's  television  programs  of  cog- 
nitive and  effective  educational  value. 

(2)  Television  programs  developed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  a^^ist- 
ance  prov^^led  under  this  title  shall  be  made  reasonably  available  for 
tmnsmission,  free  of  charge,  and  shall  not  be  transmitted  under  com- 
mercial sponsorship. 

(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  may  approve  an  application  under 
this  section  only  if  he  determines  that  the  applicant — 

(A)  will  employ  members  of  niinority  groups  in  responsible 
positions  in  de '^elopment,  production,  and  admmistrative  staffs; 

(B)  will  use  modem  television  techniques  of  research  and  pro- 
duction; and 

SC)  has  adopted  effective  procedures  for  evaluating  education 
.  other  change  achieved  by  children  viewing  the  program. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  712.  (a)  Upon  his  approval  of  an  application  for  assistance 
under  this  titile,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  the  appli- 
cable apportionment  (including  any  applicable  reapportionment) 
available  therefor  the  amounf  fixed  for  sucn  application. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretft,ry  ihall  pay  to  the  applicant  such  leserved 
amount,  in  advance  or  by  waj  of  reimbursement,  and  iu  such  install- 
ments consistent  with  established  practice,  as  he  may  determine. 
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(c)  (1)  If  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  providing  for  the  participation  of  children  and  staff  enrolled 
or  employed  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
rexjuired  by  paragraph  (12)  of  section  710(a),  the  Assistant  Seci-e- 
tary  nmy  waive  such  requirement  with  respect  to  local  educational 
jigencies  in  such  Stato  ana,  ujion  the  am)rovaI  of  an  application  from 
a  local  educational  agency  within  such  State,  shall  arrange  for  the 
provision  of  services  to  such  children  enrolled  in,  or  teachers  or  other 
educational  staii'  of,  any  nonprofit  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  located  within  the  school  district  of  such  agency  if  the  participa- 
tion of  such  children  and  stafi  would  assist  in  achieving  the  purpose 
of  this  title  stated  in  section  702(b)  or  in  the  case  of  an  application 
under  section  708(c)  would  assist  m  meeting  the  needs  described  in 
that  svibsection.  The  services  to  be  pix)vided  through  arrangements 
made  by  the  Assistant  Secrettirj^  under  this  paragraph  shall  oe  com- 
parable to  the  services  to  be  provided  by  such  localeducational  agency 
under  such  api^lication.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  pay  the  cost  of 
such  arrangements  from  such  State's  allotment  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
application  under  section  708(c) ,  from  the  funds  served  under  section 
704:(b)  (2)  (A),  or  in  case  of  an  api>lication  luider  section  708(a), 
from  the  sums  available  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  under  ser.tion 
704  (b)  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  that  subsection. 


(l),  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  take  into  accoimt  the  num  L^r  of 
children  and  teachers  and  other  educational  stalf  who,  except  for 
provisions  of  State  law,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  participate 
m  the  program  carried  out  under  this  title  by  such  local  educational 
agency, 

(3)  If  the  Assistant  Secr'jtary  determines  that  a  local  educational 
agency  has  substantially  failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis  of  children  and  staif  enkolled  or  employed  in  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  required  by  paragraph 
(12)  of  section  710(a)  he  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services 
to  children  enrolled  in,  or  teachers  or  other  educational  staff  of,  the 
nonprofit  private  elementary  or  secondary  school  or  schools  located 
within  the  school  district  of  si  jh  local  educational  aj^cncy,  which  serv- 
ices shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be  identical  with  the  serv- 
ices which  would  have  been  provided  Ruch  children  or  staff  had  the 
local  educational  agency  carried  out  such  assurance.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  the  cost  of  such  servico^s  from  the  grant  to  such  local 
educational  agency  and  shall  have  the  authority  for  this  purpose  of 
recovering  from  such  agency  any  funds  paid  to  it  under  such  grant. 

(d)  After  mating  a  grant  or  contract  under  chis  title,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  n-ytify  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency  of  the 
name  of  the  appioved  applicant  and  of  the  amount  approved. 


Sec.  713.  The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve  not  in 
excess  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  und^r  this  title,  and 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  704  (b)  (2) ,  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  From  such  reservation,  the  Assistant  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  State  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education  and  private  orgaiii;?ations, 
institutions,  and  agencies,  including  commitu.cc  establisi.rd  pui-ouCit 
to  section  710(a)  (2)  fo^*  the  pnr^x)se  of  evaluating  specific  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  ti*;ie. 


EVALUATTIONB 
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REPORTS 

Sr-'c.  714.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  make  periodic  detailed 
reports  concerning  his  activities  in.  connection  with  the  program 
authorized  by  this  title  and  the  progrann  carried  out  with  appropria- 
tions iu\der  the  paragraph  headed  "Emergency  School  Assistance"  in 
the  Office  of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1971  (Public  Law  91- 
ii80)  ^  and  the  etfectiveness  of  programs  and  projects  assisted  under  this  84  Stat .  803, 
title  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section  702  (b).  Such 
reports  sliall  contain  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit 
adequate  evaluation  of  the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  ana  shall 
inchide  application  forms,  regulations,  program  guides,  and  guidelines 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  program.  The  report  shall  be  sub-  Report  to 
mitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  President  and 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  congressional 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  fii-st  report  submitted  pursuant  to  cimmltteeg. 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be  submitted  no  less  often 
than  two  times  annually. 

JOINT  FUNDING  —  . 

Sec.  715.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by'thc  President,  where 
funds  are  advanced  under  this  title,  and  by  one  or  more  other  Federal 
agencies  for  any  project  or  activitv  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
this  title,  any  one  of  such  Federal  agencies  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  any  such  Waiver, 
agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
definocl  by  regulations)  which  is  inconsistent  With  th-^j  siuiilar  require- 
ments of  the  administerinji  agency  or  which  the  «tdministering  agencv 
does  not  impose.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  author-  ^^^-^^ 
ize  (1)  ehe  use  of  anv  funds  api)ropriat«d  under  this  title  for  anv  pur-/^^ 
pose  not  authorized  herein,  (2)  a  variance  of  any  reservation  or 
apportionment  under  section  704  or  705,  or  (3)  waiver  of  any  require- 
ment F«t  forth  in  sections  706  through  711. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  CX)UNCIL 

Sec.  716.  (a)  There  is  hereby  est^iblished  a  National  Advisory  Coun-  Establishment, 
cil  on  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, at  least  one-half  of  whom  shall  bp,  representative  of  minority 
groups,  appointed  by  the  President,  which  shall-— 

(1)  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  including  the  preparation 
of  reflations  and  the  develop ''^.ent  pf  criteria  for  the  approval  of 
applications; 

(2)  review  the  cperation  of  the  program  (A)  with  respect  to  its 
effectiveness  in  achieving  its  purpose  as  stated  in  section  702(b), 
and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Assistant  Secretary's  conduct  in  the 
administration  of  the  program; 

(3)  meet  not  less  than  four  times  in  the  period  during  which  the 
program  is  authorized,  and  submit  through  the  Secretary,  to  the 
Congress  at  least  two  interim  reports,  which  reports  shall  include 
a  statement  of  its  activities  ana  of  any  recommendations  it  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  program ;  and 

(4)  not  later  than  December  1,  1973,  submit  to  the  CJongre.'^  Report  to 
a  final  report  on  the  opv^ration  of  the  program.  Congress, 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secr^tciry  shall  submit  an  estimate  in  the  same 
manner  provided  under  section  400(c)  and  part  D  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  to  the  Congress  for  the  appropriations  neces-  Ante,  pp.  326, 
sary  for  the  Council  created  by  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  its  funoUons.  327. 
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Ante,  p,  326, 


Ante,  p,354, 
80  Stat.  1066, 
20  use  L171 
note. 


78  Stat,  252, 
42  use  2000d, 
use  prec,  title 
1. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  717.  (a)  The  provisions  of  parts  0  and  D  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  shall  app!--  to  the  program  of  Federal  assistance 
authorized  under  this  title  as  if  such  program  were  an  applicable 
program  under  such  General  Education  T  rovisions  Act,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  by  such  parts  with  respect  to  such  program. 

(b)  Section  422  of  such  Ger'ral  Education  Provisions  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  *'the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act;"  after  "the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966;". 

ATTORNEY  FEES 

Sec.  718.  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  against  a  local  educatioii^i  aj^ency,  a  State  (or  any  agency 
thereof),  or  t^e  United  States  (or  any  agency  thereof),  for  railure  to 
comply  with  any  j  rovisinr  of  this  title  or  for  dis  crimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  coJov,  or  natural  origin  in  violation  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  fourt^nth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  they  pertain  to  elenienU^'y  and 
secondary  education,  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  upon  a  finding  that 
the  proceedings  were  necessary  to  bring  iibout  compliance,  may  allow 
the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United  States^  ^  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  oi*  Lhe  costs. 

NEIUnisORIIOOD  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  719.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  l>c  construed  as  requiring  any 
local  educational  agency  which  assigns  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  geographic  attendance  areas  drav/n  on  a  racially  nondis- 
criminatory basis  to  adopt  any  other  method  of  student  assignment. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  720.  Except  as  otherwise  specified,  tlie  following  definitions 
shall  apply  to  the  terms  used  in  this  title: 

^  ( i  ^  The  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  fuV  Education. 

(2)^  The  term  "current  eirpendicure  per  pupil"  for  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  means  (1)  the  expenditure^  for  free  public  eductition. 
including  expenditures^  for  administration,  instruction,  attendance 
and  health  services,  pupil  transportation  services,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  plant,  fixed  charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover  deficits 
for  food  services  and  student  body  activities,  but  not  including  expen- 
ditures for  community  services,  capital  outlay  and  debtservice,  or  any 
expenditure  made  from  funds  granted  under  such  Federal  program 
of  asslr.tcince  as  the  Seci-etai^  may  prescribe,  divided  by  (2)  the  num- 
ber of  childreii  in  average  daily  atten^'\n  j  to  whom  si^ch  agency 
provided  free  public  education  during  the  yeftr  for  v;hich  the  computa- 
tion is  made. 

{'3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means  a  day  or  residential  school 
which  provides  elementary  education,  as  determii.ed  under  State  law. 

(4)  The  term  "equipment"  includes  machinei-y,  utilities  and  built-in 
equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to  house  them, 
and  includes  all  other  items  necessary  for  the  provision  of  educational 
services,  such  as  instructional  equipment  and  necessary  furniture, 
printed,  published,  and  audiovisual  instructional  materialR,  and  other 
related  material. 
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(5)  The  term  *'int;titution  of  higher  education"  means  an  educa- 
tional  institution  in  any  State  which — 

(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  individuals  having  a  cer- 
tificat-e  of  graduation  from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  such  a  certificate ; 

(B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State  to  provide,  a 
program  of  education  beyond  high  school ; 

(u)  provides  an  educational  program  for  which  it  awards  a 
bachelor's  degi*ee;  or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  or  offers  a 
two-year  program  in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  whicli  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  work 
as  a  technician  and  at  a  semiprofessional  level  in  engineering, 
scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which  require  the  under- 
standing and  application  of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathe- 
matical principle."  or  knowledge ; 

(D)  is  a  publico*  other  nonprofit  institution;  and 

(E)  is  a/,  credited  Sy  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencj 
or  association  listed  Iv  the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  se*  tion  706(a)  (2)  and  section  709(a)  (1),  the 
t«rm  "integrated  school"  me  .ns  a  school  with  an  enrollment  in  which  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  children  is  from  educationally  advan- 
taged backgrounds,  in  which  the  proportion  of  minority  group  children 
is  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  proportion  of  minority  group  children 
enrolled  in  all  schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  within  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and  which  has  a  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  with  substantial  representation  of  minority  group 
persons. 

(7)  For  the  purpose  of  section  706(a)(3),  the  term  "integrated 
school"  means  a  school  with  (i)  an  enrollment  in  which  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  children  is  from  educationally  advantaged  back- 
grounds, and  in  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines  that  the 
number  of  nonminority  ^roup  children  constitutes  that  proportion 
of  the  enrollment  which  will  achieve  stability,  in  no  event  more  than  65 
per  centum  thereof,  and  (ii)  a  faculty  which  is  representative  of  the 
minority  group  and  n«^nminority  group  population  of  the  larger 
community  in  w^ioh  it  is  located,  or,  whenever  the  Assistant  Secretary 
determines  tha  .  v-  local  educational  agency  concerned  is  attempting 
to  increase  the  proportions  of  minority  group  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  in  its  employ^  a  faculty  which  is  representative 
of  the  minority  group  and  nonmmority  group  faculty  employed  by 
the  local  educational  agency. 

(8)  The  term  ^'local  educational  agency"  means  a  public  board  of 
education  or  other  public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction  of,  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  schr  j1  district,  *>r  other . 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  federally  recognized  Indian  reser- 
vation, or  such  combination  of  school  districts,  or  counties  as  are 
recognized  in  a  State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combination  of  local  educational 
agencies;  and  includes  any  other  public  institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a  public  elemeutary  or  sec- 
ondary school  and  where  responsibility  for  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  activities  in  su  jh  schools  which  are  to  be  assisted  under  this  title 
is  vested  in  an  ager  y  subordinate  to  such  a  board  or  other  authority, 
the  Assistant  Se  .etary  may  consider  such  subordinate  agency  as  a 
local  educational  agency  for  purpose  of  this  title. 
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(9)  (A)  The  tcnn  "minority  ^roup"  refers  to  (i)  persons  who  are 
NeffTO,  American  Indian,  Spanish-sumamed  American,  Portuguese, 
Oriental,  Alaskan  natives,  and  Hawaiian  natives  and  (ii)  (except  for 
the  purposes  of  section  705),  as  determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
persons  who  are  from  environments  in  whicn  a  dominant  language  is 
other  than  iSnglisli  and  who,  as  a  result  of  lan^age  barriers  and  cul- 
tural differences,  do  not  have  an  equal  educational  opportunity,  and 
(B)  the  term  "Spanish-surnanied  American"  includes  persons  of 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

(10)  The  terms  "minority  group  isolated  school"  and  "minority 
group  isolation-'  in  reference  to  a  scnool  mean  a  school  and  condition, 
respectively,  in  which  minority  group  children  constitute  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  enrollment  of  a  school. 

(11)  Tlieterm  "nonprofit'*  as  applied  to  a  school,  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associa- 
tions no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inu'O,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

(12)  The  term  "secondai7  school"  means  a  day  or  residential  school 
which  provides  secondary  education,  as  determined  under  State  law, 
except  that  it  does  not  include  any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(13)  The  term  "Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area"  means  the 
area  in  and  around  a  ci^y  of  fifty  th':usand  inhabitants  or  more  as 
defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(14^  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the  fifty  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  purposes  of  section  708(a) ,  Puerto  Rico,  Gu.im, 
American  Samoa,  the  v  irgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
.  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  deemed  to  be  States. 

(15)  The  term  "State  educational  agency"  means  the  State  board  of 
education  or  other  agency  or  officer  priins=ii?y  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there 
is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  by  Stat©  law  for  this  purpose. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  U.  4 

(PX.  8S-352) 

Title  IV — Uesegrwiation  of  Public  Educatiok 

DEriNmONS 

Skc.  4l  L  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  "Co/ninissioncr''  means  the  Commissionor  of  Eoucation. 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assijcrnmen*-  v<r  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  but  "desegregation"  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

(c)  "Public  school"  means  any  elementary  or  s^^ondary  educational 
institution,  and  "public  college"  means  any  institution  oi  higher  edu- 
cation or  any  technical  or  vocational  school  above  the  secondary 
school  level,  provided  that  such  public  school  or  pul^lic  college  is 
operated  by  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  governmental  agencv 
within  a  State,  or  operated  wholly  or  predominantly  from  or  through 
the  use  of  govermnental  funds  or  property,  or  funds  or  property  de- 
rived from  a  governmental  source. 

(d)  "School  board"  means  any  agency  or  agencies  which  adminis- 
ter a  system  of  one  or  more  public  scJnools  and  any  other  agency  which 
is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of  students  to  or  withir  such  system. 

SURVEY  AND  REPOKT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUl^lTIES 

Sec.  402.  The  Conmiissioner  shall  conduct  a  survey  and  make  a  re- 
l)ort  to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  within  two  years  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  concerning  the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  individuals  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  in  public  educational  institutions  at  all  levels  in  the 
United  Stat>es,  its  territories  and  possessions,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

vmonmcAh  AfiUiBTANci: 

Sec.  403.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  upon  the  application  of 
any  school  board.  State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental unit  legally  responsible  for  operating  a  public  school  or 
schools,  to  render  technical  assistance  to  such  applicant  in  the  prepara- 
tion, adootion,  and  implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of 
public  scfiools.  Such  technical  assistance  may,  among  other  activities, 
include  making  available  to  such  agencies  information  regarding  ef- 
fective methods  of  coping  with  special  educational  problerns  occa- 
sioned by  desegregation,  and  making  available  to  suoh  agencies  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  of  Education  or  other  persons  specially  equipped 
to  advise  and  assist  them  in  u>ping  with  such  problems. 
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TRAXNXNO  INSTITUTES 

Fec.  404.  The  CommiBsioner  is  authorized  to  arrange,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  he  ope  > 
af  on  of  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  special  training 
designed  to  improve  the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors,  counc*  l-^^s, 
arc'  other  elementary  or  secondary  school  personnel  to  deal  effec- 
svith  special  educational  problems  occasioned  hy  desegregation, 
viduals  who  attend  such  an  institute  on  a  full-time  basis  may  be  paid 
stipends  for  the  period  of  their  attendance  at  such  institute  in  amounts 
specified  by  the  Commissioner  in  regulations,  including  allowancefi 
for  travel  to  attend  such  institute. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  upon  application  of 
a  school  board,  to  make  grants  to  such  board  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  cost  of — 

(1)  giving  to  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  inservice 
training  in  dealing  with  problems  incident  to  desegregation,  and 

(2)  emi>loying  specialists  to  advise  in  problems  incident  to 
desegregfition. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a  grant,  and  in  fixing  the 
amount  thereof  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  ?t  will  be  made, 
the  Commissioner  shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount  available 
for  grants  under  this  section  and  the  other  applications  which  are 
penoing  before  him;  the  financial  condition  of  the  applicant  and  the 
other  resources  available  to  it;  the  nature,  extent,  and  gravity  of  its 
problems  incident  to  desegregation;  and  such  other  factors  as  he  finds 
relevant. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  406.  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  itle 
may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  previously 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement^ and  in  such  Installments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

SUITS  BT  TITE  ATTORNET  GENERAL 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  receives  a  complaint 
in  writing — 

(1)  signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  parents  to  the  effect  that  his 
or  their  minor  children,  as  members  of  a  class  of  persons  similarly 
situated,  are  being  deprived  by  a  school  board  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  ^Iie  laws,  or 

(2)  signed  by  an  individual,  or  his  parent^  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  been  denied  admission  to  or  not  permitted  to  continue  in 
attendance  at  a  public  college  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

and  the  Attorney  General  believes  the  complaint  is  meritorious  and 
certifies  that  the  signer  or  signers  of  such  complaint  are  unable,  in  his 
judgment,  to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  for 
relief  and  that  the  institv:lion  of  an  action  will  materially  further  the 
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orderly  achievement  of  desegregation  in  public  education,  tiie  Attorney 
General  is  authorized,  after  giving  notice  of  fiuch  complaint  to  the 
appropriate  school  board  or  college  authority  and  after  certifying  thai 
he  is  satisfied  that  such  board  or  authority  has  had  a  reasonable  time 
to  adjust  the  conditions  alleged  in  such  complaint^  to  institute  for  or 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  against  such  parties  and  for  sucl 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  such  court  shall  have  and  shall  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  of  proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to  this  section,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  herein  shall  empower  anj  official  or  court  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district  to  another  in  order  to 
achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of 
the  court  to  insure  compliance  with  constitutional  standards.  The 
Attorney  General  may  implead  as  defendants  such  additional  parties 
as  are  or  become  necessary  to  the  grant  of  effective  relief  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a  person  or  persons  unable 
to  initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  when  such  person  or  persons 
are  unable,  either  directly  or  through  other  interested  persons  or 
organizations,  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effective 
legal  representation;  or  whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  the  institution 
of  such  litigation  would  jeopardizv^  the  personal  safety,  employment, 
or  economic  standing  of  such  person  or  persons,  their  families,  or  their 
property. 

(c)  The  term  "parent"  as  used  in  this  section  includes  any  person 
stanaii:g  in  loco  parentis.  A  "complaint"  as  used  in  this  sect'on  is  a 
writing  or  document  within  the  meaning  of  section  1001,  t:tle  18, 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  408,  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under  this  title  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sec.  409.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  adversely  the  ri^ht  of  any 
person  to  sue  for  or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  discrimina^'^io'i 
m  public  education. 

Sec.  410.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit  classification  and  assign- 
ment for  reasons  other  than  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

(42  U.S.C.  2000C-2000C-9)  Enacted  July  2.  1964,  P.L.  88-362,  Title  IV.  78 
Stat.  246w 
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Budget 


Year 

Estimate 
to  Cons2;ress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

A  proprif 

It  ion 

1965 

$  6,000,000 

$  6, 

,000,000 

$  6,000,000 

$    6  = 

,000, 

,000 

j966 

9,300,000 

'  5, 

,500,000 

6,275,000 

6  = 

,275, 

,000 

1967  • 

9,650,000 

,535,000 

6,535,000 

6  = 

,535, 

,000 

1968 

28,100,000 

,500,000 

8,500,000 

-8, 

,500, 

,000 

19o9 

13,100,000 

8, 

,5ro,ooo 

10,000,^0 

9, 

,250, 

,000 

1970 

17,150,000 

.10, 

,500,000 

17,150,000 

12, 

,000, 

,000 

1/ 

1971 

166,200,000 

16, 

,000,000 

163,900,000 

88, 

,900, 

,000 

1972 

86,602,000 

86; 

,602,000 

86,602,000 

86, 

,602, 

,000 

1973 -Supplement a 

1  487,500,000 

2/ 

270,640,000 

270, 

,640, 

,000 

1974  270,640,000 


jl/    House  did  not  consider  emergency  school  aid  portion. 

2/    House  did  not  consider  due  to  lack  of  authorizing  legislation. 

NOTE:    Amounts  for  1965  through  1^73  reflect  comparability  with  the  1974 
estimate. 


Justification 
Emergency  School  Assistance 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Special  projects: 


(a)    Metropolitan  area  projects 

  $  11,397,000 

$  12,447,000 

t  r, 050, 000 

(b)     Bilingual  education 

9,958,000 

H  841,000 

(c)    Educational  television  

7,468,000 

+  630,000 

(d)    Special  programs  and 

12,447,000 

+  1.05C,000 

2,489,000 

+  209,000 

State  apportionment: 

37,341,000 

+  3,150,000 

(b)    Special  programs  and 

19,915,000 

+  1,680,000 

(c)    General  grants  tj  local 

146,875,000 

+12,390,00 

Training  and  advisory  services 

21,700,000 

Temporary  emergency  jchool  assis- 

-21,000.000 

Total, 


270,640,000  270,640,000 
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General  Statement 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972  <'Title  VII,  P.L.  92-318)  authorizes 
$1  billion  to  be  r.ppropr iated  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  again  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  to  aid  the  process  of  eliminating  or  preViinting  minority  group  isolation 
and  improvirt'  'Me  quality  of  education  for  all  children.    Under  a  'polidated 
request  covering  the  temporary  emergency  scliool  assistance  program,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  and  Title  IV  of  the  196^  Civil  Rights  Act  (P.L.  88-352), 
$270,640,000  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973.    $270,640,000  is  also 
requested  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

Background 

Prior  to  1970,  Federal  desegregation  assistance  was  limited  to  the^  support  of 
activities  prescribe:,  under  Title  VJ  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.    Although  numerous 
awards  for  advisory  jpecialists  and  in-service  teacher  training  programs  had  been 
made  during  the  period  1965  through  1970,  this  type  of  assistance  could  not  be 
used  to  support  conunu.iity  activities,  remedial  programs,  or  other  necessary 
services  and  activities.     During  1969,  however,  a  greater  number  of  individual 
school  districts  were  brought  under  r  'irt  order  to  inmediately  desegregate  than 
at  any  previous  time.     From  these  sci.ool  districts,  in  increasing  numbers,  c£mie 
requests,  pleas,  and  occasional  demands  for  assistance  in  meeting  the  many 
problems  in    dent  to  disestablishment  of  dual  school  systems. 

Under  the  interim  Emergency  School  Assistance  I'ingram  in  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972,  the  President  carried  out  his  pledge  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  schof      istricts  which  were  either  under  court  order  or  implementing  a 
voluntary  ^,lan  to  eliminate  de  jure  segregation.     Under  ESAP  I  (fiscal  year  1971) 
and  II  (fiscal  year  1972),  as  these  programs  for  interim  assistance  were  called, 
the  following  numbers  of  grant  awards  were  nade: 

T:sAP  I  (1971)_  ESAP  II  (1972) 

No.  Amount  No.  Amount 

School  districts  900         $63,324,000  452  $63,976,000 

Community  Groups  156  7,3/2,000  142  6,824,000 

Concurrently,  and  as  a  complementary  activity,  the  program  of  desegregation 
assistant   authorized  by  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  continued 
to  provide  training  and/cr  technir.iV  assistance  services  for  desegregating  school 
districts.     In  fiscal  year  1971,  2i5  awards  totaling  $15.9  million  were  made  for 
these  purposes;  in  fiscal  year  1972,  there  were  183  awards  totaling  $14,5  million. 
This  Title  IV  support  significantly  eased  the  difficulties  of  local  educational 
agc'vr.ies  which  were  facing  desegregation  problems,  but  could  not  qualify  for 
inioLj.m  emergency  sdiool  assistance  ^jrogram  support. 

EmercancY  School  Aid  Ac_t 

On  June  23,  1972,  the  President  signed  into  law  P.L.  92-318  (The  Education 
Amendments  of  1972),  which  included,  as  Title  VII,  Che  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(ESAA) .    The  Act  is  to  assist  "the  process  of  eliminating  or  prtventing  minority 
group  isolation  and  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  children."  To 
achieve  this  goal,  the  Act  apportions  appropriated  funds  among  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  law  in  the  following  manner: 

%  of  Appropriations 
Project  Category   Reserved  


1. . 

Metropolitan  area  projects 

5 

^» 

Bilingual  education  projects 

4 

3. 

Educational  television 

3 

4. 

Special  programs  and  projects 

5 

5. 

Evaluation 

1 

6. 

Pilot  pr 'grams 

15* 

7. 

Special  programs  and  projects 

8^ 

8. 

General  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies 

59* 

Total,  ESAA 

•100 

*To  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
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Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


Special  projects: 

(a)  Metropolitan  area  projects 

Non-competing  continuations ...     $    $10 ,000 ,000    $+10 ,000,000  . 

New   11,397,000       2,447,000    $-  8.950,000 

Total   $11,397,000    $12,447,000    $+  1,050,000 


Five  percent  of  the  funds  available  vill  be  reserved  for  Me.ropol::  tan  area 
projects,  with  the  following  three  types  of  grants  being  awarded: 

a.  Grants  to  assist  local  education  agencies  located  in  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's)  in  transferring  minority  students  from  another  local 
educational  agency  in  the  same  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  into 
their  own  for  the  purpose  of  establishing' and  maintaining  Intergrated  schools. 

b.  Grants  to  groups  of  local  educational  agencies  located  in  a  Sta.idard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  for  the  joint  development  of  plans  to  reduce  and  ' 
eliminate  minority  group  isolation,  to  Lhe  maximum  extent  possible,  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Are  a ; 

c.  Grants  to  local  educational  agencies  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
planning  and  construction  of  intergrated  education  pa:ks . 

Funds  for  Metropolitan  Area  Projects  are  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
but  will  be  administered  on  a  national  basis. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  funds  made  available  for  this  activity  will  be 
concentrated  to  support  cooperative  arrangements  between  school  districts  whica 
promise  to  substantially  reduce  minority  group  isolation  In  specified  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  through  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
integrated  schools.    The  specific  activities  to  be  supported  will  essentially 
be  consistent  with. those  under  general  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  pilot  projects  in  the  State  apportionment  activity.     Some  funds  will  be 
expended  for  developing  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  plans  and  for 
planning  education  parks,  although  the  funds  will  not  be  used  for  actual 
construction  of  such  facilities,  which  are  extremely  costly. 

With  an  average  award  of  $500,000  about  22  Metropolitan  area  projects  will  be 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Metro  projects  will  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974  with 
the  same  criteria  used  in  the  preceding  year.     25  projects,   including  20 
continuations,  could  be  funded  under  these  assumptions. 


, Increase  or 

 .  [   1973  1974  Decrease 

1.    Special  projects: 

(b)  Bilingual  education  projects 

Non-competing  continuations. .  $    $8,025,000  $+8,025,000 

New   9ai7,00<"       1>933.000  -7,184.000 

Total    $9,117,0L/u      $:  958,000      $+  841,000 


Grants  ma^  also  be  awarded  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  or  Implementing  bilingual/blcultural  curricula  which  aid  in  the 
development  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  skills  and  enhance  Intercultural 
or  in Lfir -ethnic  understanding.    Such  projects  are  Intended  to  benefit  minority 
group  students  who  are  from  environments  in  which  the  dominant  language  Is  not 
English  and  also  to  benefit  their  English-dominant  classmates.    If  specifically 
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requested  to  do  so  by  a  local  educational  agency,  a  nonprofit  agency,  Institute, 
or  organization  may  be  awarded  direct  assistance  to  develop  blllngual/blrultur al 
curricula.     Four  percent  of  the  funds  available  will  be  reserved  for  Bilingual 
project  grants.    These  funds  are  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;     The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  complementing  Title  VII 
of  Che  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  allows  assistance  to  both  local 
educational  agencies  and  c.irrlculum-developraent  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
minimizing  cultural  barrieci  to  equal  educational  opportunity.     Funds  appropriated 
to  this  end  will  be  focuscJ  on  insuring  the  establishment  of  bilingual/ 
blcultural  programs.     Supporting  organizations  will  be  funded  o.ily  upon  i,he 
specific  request  of  One  or  more  local  educational  agencies  and  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  available  bilingual  funds  will  be  reserved  for  local  educational  agency 
implementation  of  promising  Activities  developed  by  either  supporting  organiza- 
tioud  or  the  local  educational  agencies  themselves. 

Assuming  an  average  local  educational  agency  award  of  $150,000  and  an  average 
supporting  organization  award  of  $75,000,  some  55  1  ".al  educational  agency 
projects  and  10  supporting  projects  could  be  funded  In  fiscal  year  1973,  If 
eligibility  and  quality  requirements  are  met.     The  bulk  of  these  projects  will 
serve  Spanish-speaking  Americans/  the  largest  minority  group  whose  dominant 
la.iguage  Is  other  than  English. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Bilingual,  projects  will  be  funded  In  fiscal  year  1974  with 
the  same  criteria  used  the  preceding  year.    Assuming  average  awards  of  $150,000 
(local  educational  agency)  and  $75,000  (supporting  organization),  about  60 
local  educational  agency  projects  and  12  supporting  projects  could  be  awarded. 
These  72  awards  would  include  an  estimated  58  continuations. 


Increase  or 

 1973  1974  Decrease 

1,    Special  projects: 

(c)  Educational  television 

Non-competing  continuations ,    $    $5,128,000  $+5,128,000 

New   6,838.000        2,340,000  -4,498.000 

Total   $6  ,838 ,000      $7  ,468,000      $+    630  ,000 


Uixee  percent  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  funds  have  been  reserved  for  grants 
to  be  awarded  for  the  development  and  production  of  Integrated  children's 
television  programs  of  sound  educational  value.    Programs  developed  from  such 
grants  must  be  made  reasonably  available  for  free  transmission  under  noncom- 
mercial sponsorship. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;     Experiences  with  successful  prototypes  such  as  "Sesame 
Street"  will  be  drawn  upon  In  programming  these  funds.     Specifications  will  be 
developed  for  television  prograraraing  which  has  positive  cognitive  and  affective 
value  and  presents  multl-ethnlc  children's  activities.     These  specifications 
have  been  incorporated  Into  a  competitive  grant  prograir.  In  which  up  to  four 
grants  will  be  made  for  the  most  promising  approaches  to  a  list  of  given 
categories. 

Objectives  for  1974;    The  grants'  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  considered 
for  continuation.     However,  new  grants  may  be  considered  should  It  be  obvious 
that  more  effective  use  of . the  funding  available  would  result. 
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.1.     Special  projects: 


Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


(d)  Special  programs  and  projects 

Non-competing  continuations . .     $    $  7,500,000  ^+7, 500,000 

New.'   11^397,000  4>9A7,000  -6,450,000 

Total   $11,397,000  $12,447,000  $+1,050,000 


Five  percent  of  the  funds  available  may  be  used  for  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  State  and  local  ecucatlonal  agencies  and  other  public  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  C'f  conducting  special  progracu^  and  projects,  including 
activities  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  whi^.-i  will  achiev'i 
the  purposes  of  the  Aci:, 

Acci^nipllshments  in  1973:     Specific  programming  of  funds  available  under  this 
activity  must  await  a  detailed  assessment  of  desegregation  needs  not  adequately 
met  under  other  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  activities.    With  an  average  award  of 
$150,000,  about  75  special  projects  could  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974:    With  an  extension  of  fiscal  year  1973  objectives  and 
average  funding  levels,  80  special  projects  (Inc'uilng  50  continuations)  could 
be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974. 


1973 


Increase  or 
1974  Tease 


1,    Special  projects: 
(e)  Evaluation 

Non-competing  continuations. 
New  


$    $1,140,000  $+1,140,000 

2.2fiO,LJQ        U3,4g.QpQ  "931,000 


Total   $2,280,000      $2,489  ,000  $+209,000 


One  percent  of  the  funds  available  will  be  used  to  award  grants  or  contracts 
for  the  evaluation  of  specific  programs  and  projects  funded  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:  Approximately  10  evaluation  projects  will  be  mounted 
in  fiscal  year  1973  for  an  average  grant  size  of  $228,000.  The  activities  are 
planned  to  include: 

(a)  A  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Pilot 
programs  (ESAA,  Sec.  706(b)). 

This  will  be  a  3-year  nationwide  study  involving  about  40  school 
districts,  250  schools,  and  anticipated  administration  of  over  97,000 
achievement  tests  over  tha  entire  length  of  the  study.     In  fiscal  year 
197:,  the  study  deslg:    jnd  planning  will  be  refined  and  Initial  data 
collection  is  anticipated  in  the  Spring  of  1973. 

(b)  Evaluation  of  general  grants  to  local  educational  agenclea  <S' c.  706(a)). 

(c)  Evaluation  of  Special  programs  and  projects  (Sec.  708(b)). 

(d)  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Educational  Televlsicn  Study  (Sec.  711). 

<e)  Various  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  ^uai.'agement  studies. 

Objectives  for  1974:    The  overall  objective  of  evaluation  projects  will  c  ..inue 
to  be  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Emergency  School  Aaalstance  programs  and 
ways  of  improving  the  programs. 
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Major  attei.  i.on  will  be  paid  to  the  Impleinentation  of  the  evaluation  reports  sub- 
mitted in  fiscal  year  1973,     Implications  of  these  reports  for  the  allocation  of 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  resources  will  be  undertaken  as  a  niutual  activity  o.":  th».. 
evaluation  staff  and  Etnerg<»ncy  School  Aid  Act  program  staff  in  particular. 

Other  major  objectives  will  be  the    jntlnuatlon  of  tht  large-scale  longitudinal 
studies  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  pilot  programs,  .;;eneral  grants  to  lo'^al 
educational  agencies,  and  the  study  of  exemplary  desegregated  schools.  ConL^»iu£.- 
tion  of  all  of  these  studies  will  be  contingent  upon  the  quality  of  interim 
reports.     The  acceptance  of  reports  of  the  other  eval xation  activities  conducted 
in  fiscal  year  5973  and  their  dissemination  and  implemu.-tation  will  also  be 
emphasized.    An  estimated  7  evaluation  projects  (Including  5  continuations)  are 
anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1974  at  an  average  contract  award  of  $355,000. 


Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


2.     State  apportionment: 
(a)  Pilot  programs 

Non-competing  continuations ...  $    $26,250,000  $+26,250,000 

New  ;   34,191,000      11,091,000  -23a00,000 

Total   $34,191,000    $37,341,000    $+  ".,150,000 


FitLtn  pt-cent  of  the  funds  available  under  the  Emergency  Schov-rl  Aid  Act  will 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  for  grants  to  unusually  promising  projects  which 
have  "been  deblgned  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects' of  minority  group  Isolation 
by  improving  the  academic  achievement  of  children  where  tlie  minority  group 
enrollment  is  in  excess  of  50  percent  or  15,000  children.     In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  a  Pilot  program  grant,  a  local  educational  agency-  muflt  be  im- 
plenninting  a  plan  which  would  make  it  eligible  for  a  General  grant  to  a  local 
educational  agency. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  objectives  for  this  activity  are  the  same  as  these 
for  basic  local  educational  agency  projects,  except  that  the  f  )cus  will  be  on 
districts  having  either  a  minimum  of  15,090  minority  students  or  a  minority 
enrollment  of  at  least  50  percent.     Further,  the  emphasis  on  compe'-iatory  educa- 
tional services  necessitates  an  even  higher  priority  on  ba  ;ic  instructional 
services  than  is  the  case  wli:h  the  basic  grants. 

Assuming  an  average  award  of  approximately  $175,000,  approximately  200  districts 
could  be  supported  under  this  activity.     This  total  represents  about  30%  of  the 
700  districts  estimated  to  be  eligible  for  pilot  project  support. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Pilot  projects  will  continue  to  be  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1974  with  the  same  criteria  a&.  in  the  preceding  year,  but  at  a  slightly  reduc^i 
averag.   award.     Given  this,  some  250  projects  (inoluding  175  continuations) 
could  be  funded  in  fiscal  yjar  1974  at  an  average  award  of  $150,000. 


Increase  or 

 1973  1974  Decrease 

2,     State  apportionmemt : 

(b)  Special  programs  and  projects 

Non -ajmpeting  continuations..,  $   $13,750,000  $+13,750,000' 

New   18,235,000      6,165,000  -12,070,^00 

Total   18,235,000    19,915,000  +1,680,000 


Grants  may  be  awarded  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutes,  and 
organizations  f:o  carry  out  f^rojects  designed  to  support  the  development  or 
implementation  of  an  eligible  local  educational  agency.     However,  local 
educational  agencies  themselves  are  not  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  under  his 
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program.    Eight  percent  of  the  funds  available  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
will  be  reserved  for  grants  to  nonprofit  groups.     Nonpublic  elementary  and 
secondary  school?  which  are  nonprofit  and  notisectar Ian  will  be  considered  to  be 
norprofiL  groups  for  the  purposes  of  admlnlscerlng  up  to  one-half  of  the  funds 
reserved  Tor  this  activity.     As  In  the  case  of  funds  for  General  grants  to 
lo<:al  educational  agencies  and  Pilot  programs,  funds  for  nonprofit  groups 
(Spoclal  programs  and  projects)  will  be  apportioned  among  the  States. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     Under  the  interim  emergency  school  assistant  program 
activity,  nonprofit  groups  established  within  tlie  communities  affectc     ^y  deseg- 
regation have  generally  proven  to  be  a  source  of  assistance  to  the  local  school 
.systems.     Comimmlty  group  activities  have  served  as  a  coordinating  link  between 
individual  parents  and  school  authorities  and  .^ave  often  led  to  the  genuine 
involvement   (and  consequently,  cooperation  and  support)  of  the  public. 

Pursuant  to  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  community  groups  will  be  funded  where 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  tuch  groups  will  be  a  positive  force  within  the 
community  to  support  the  act!  Ities  of  an  ellgihit  _ocal  educational  agency. 
Assuming  an  average  award  of  $60,000,  over  300  such  grovtps  could  be  Canded  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974;     :'rojects  under  this  activity,  primarily  community  groups, 
will  be  funded  at  an  ..v/erase  award  slightly  below  the  preced-  iig  year's,  and 
using  comparable  cr  cerla.     Sufficient  funds  are  requested  for  400  projects, 
including  275  continuations,  at  an  average  award  of  $50,000. 


Increase  or 

 ,  1973  1974  I  ^crease 

2,     State  apportionment: 

(c)  General  g.auts  to  local 

educational  ai^encles ,  

Non-coinpetint  continuations..  $    $105,000,000  $+105,000,000 

New   134,485,000        41,875,000    -  92«61Q,000 

Total  $134,485,000    $14C.875,000  $+  12,390,000 


Grants  may  be  awarded  to  local  educational  ap.encies  (LEA's)  which  are  implement- 
Int;  a  desf'gregatlon  plan,  a  plan  for  the  elimination,  reductlOi  ,  or  prevention 
of  raino-.xty  group  isolation,  or  an  interdlstrict  transfer  plan.  Activities 
suppcrted  by  a  general  grant  to  a  local  educational  agency  mufic  directly  address 
nends  related  to  tho  implementation  of  such  plans  and  must  conform  to  the 
'>uvpr,Bes  and  authorlsstd  activities  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  Particular 
attention  is  to  be  given  to  educational  needs  resulting  from  minority  group 
isolation -especially  needs  for  basic  instruc-.lonal    services..  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  funds  available  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  will  be 
reservec  for  these  grants.     These  funds,  along  with  those  resiirved  for  Pilot 
program."^  and  Special  prograjns  and  projects,  will  apportioned  among  the  States, 
as  prescribed  in  the  legislation. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    The  Act  stipulates  that  the  following  activities  are 
eligible  for  support;     (1)  remedial  servlcet     (2)  supplemental  staff;   (3)  teacher 
aides;   (4)  teacher  training;   (5)  guidance  and  counst  ■*  i         (6)  curriculum  develop- 
ment;   (7)  cv.e.T  education;   (8)  Interracial  activities;   <i    cotnraunity  activities; 
(10)  support  services;  (11)  planning;  and  (12)  minor  remodeling. 

Consistent  with  the  range  of  eligible  activities  outlined  above,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  will  be  encouraged  to  focus  their  grar.t  resources  on  basic 
instruction  and  support  services.     A  focus  on  these  activities  is  deemed 
essential  to  assure  substantial  progress  in  overcoming  the  educational 
disadvantages  of  nainorlty  group  isolation-^one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Act. 

With  an  average  award  of  $175,000,  approximately  775  school  districts  will 
receive  funds  for  baeic  projects — about  twice  the  n'onJaer  of  local  educational 
agency  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1972  under  the  Interim  emergency  school 
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assistance  activity.     It  allows  for  s-.rbatantial  support  of  both  voluntary  and 
ordered  desegregation  throughout  the  nation. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Unde^  this  activity  in  1574,  p  /"^ects  will  be  funaed  using 
the  same  evaluative  criteria  as  in  107j.    Sx  ce  some  fiscal  year  1973  projects 
are  being  funded  for  17  months,  rather  than  Lhe  more  typical  12-15  mon!;hs  period, 
the  average  award  will  drop  to  $150,000.    Given  this  lev^l,  some  975  local 
educational  agency  awards,  including  700  continuations,  could  be  made  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 


Increase  or 
1973   19V4  Decrease 


Training  and  advisory  sen^ices 
(Civil  Rights  Act): 

Non-competing  continuations   $  5,375.000  $18|750,000  $+12,375,000 

New   15,325,000  2,950,000        -12, 375. COO 

Total   $21,700,000  $21,700,000  $ 


Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  authorizes  the  Office  of  Education. to 
provide  training  and  advisory  services  for  desegregating  school  districts.  Under 
this  authorizaticu,  the  Office  of  Education  conducts  three  interrelated  activities: 
(1)  desegregation  assistance  centers,  including  a  number  at  State  Education  Depart- 
ments;  (2)  training  institutes  at  colleges  and  universities;  and  (3)  direct  grants 
to  school  districts.    These  activities  complement  those  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  which  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  Federal 
desegregation  assistance  program.     Thes^  activities  are  considered  complementary 
because  they  include  the  preparation  oi  plans  to  reduce  minority  group  isolation, 
•"^s  distinguished  from  the  "adoption  or  implementation"  authority  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  is  to  enable  school  districts  to 
successfully  desegregate  their  systems  with  oiaxrlmum  educational  benefit  and  minimum 
disruption.    To  achieve  this  overall  goal,  the  Office  of  Education  provides  the 
following  kinds  of  asj-"  stance  through  contract  and  grant  awards: 

1.  Assisting  .'ocal  school  districts  in  the  elimination  of 
elemen*-  .i*y  .ind  secondary  school  segregation. 

2.  Assisting  t^ese  local  school  diL*:rlcts  in  brlu^i'  g  about 
the  petsonal  and  administrative  adjustioents  necessary  for 
sucL  desegregation  to  be  pdrmaneiit. 

This  afisistance  may  be  provided  by  direct  grants  to  the  school  sys  :emj  or 
indirectly 5  through  the  support  of  desegregation  assistance  centers  and  trailing 
institutes. 

The  following  tables  'present  a  summary  of  Title  x7  awards  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
through _the  fir'.t  seven  months  of  fiscal  year  1973: 

iL^un^er  of  Projects 

Program  Activity:  FY  72  FY  73  (first  sf  'iti  months) 

1.  Technical  Assistance  Centers: 

a.  State  Departments   33  9 

b.  General   17  9 

2.  Trainin  ,  Institutes   25  18 

3.  Gtants  to  School  Districts   1Q8  15 

Total   163  51 


ERIC 


97-228  0  -  73  -  25 
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At  present,  the  Title  IV  program  is  being  reaaseused  in  light  of  the  i  ew 
authority  provided  by  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1972.    New  Title  IV  acL-vitles 
will  complement  Emergency  School  Aia  Act  operations  so  that  the  two  programs  fonw 
a  consistent,  mutually  supportive  approach  to  ccnool  desegregation  problems.  'X'hus, 
it  can  be  '^Kpected  that  earlier  patterns  of  Title  IV  expenditures  will  be  modified 
somewhat  for  new  awards  in  fiscal  year  1974,  as  well  as  in  the  balatice  of  fiscal 
year  1973, 

Since  new  program  guidelines  and  regulations  have  not  been  fully  developed, 
it  is  not  possible  t:o  credibly  estimate  the  number  of  new  fiscal  year  1973  and 
fiscal  year  1974  awards  and  dollars  by  program  activity  at  this  time.    The  general 
trend,  however,  will  be  a  heavier  emphasis  on  cr^ntets  and  institutes,  with  a 
correspondingly  lij,htec  emphasis  of  grants  to  school  districts  —  the  latter  need 
being  largely  met  by  th.    authorities  granted  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Increase  oi?-! 

     1973  1974   Decrease 


4.     Temporary  turner gency  school  assistance 
program: 

Non-competing  continuations   $21,000,000  $ 

New    


Total   '^21,000,000      $  $-21,000,000 


$-21,000,000 


This  program  was  established,  on  an  interim  ba'?is  ,  tj  carry  out  a  program  of 
assistance  to  meet  special  emergency  needs  inciuent'to  the  elimination  of  racial 
segreyatio'"  and  discrimination  in  ele  lentary  and  se.;ondary  schools. 

In  tiscal  year  1971,  $75  million  was  appropriated  for  chis  interim  program 
(ESAP),  i.nd  this  level  was  continued  in  fiscal  year  1972  unde'  a  Continuing 
Resolution.     Of  the  fund<5  appropriated  ior  this  interim  program,  10%  was  reserved 
by  regulation  for  awards  to  non-profit  coumunity  groups  organized  to  support  the 
desegi'igation  efforts  of  their  local  school  districts.     The  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation was  targeted  for  direct  grants  co  the  school  districts  themselves.  *i'he 
follofwing  table  displays  the  patte.-nr  of  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1971  (EIa?  I) 
and  fiscal  year  1972  (ESAP  II): 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Fiscal  Year  1972 

Program  Activity  No.  of  Projects  No.  of  Projects 

School  Districts  900 
community  Groups  156 

1,056 

Accomplishments  in  1973: 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  pending  enactment  of  t  »e  Er:<irgency  School  Aid  Act,  the 
program  continued  funding  of  projects  begun  in  fidcal  year  1972  tn  ord'^r  to  toain- 
tain  valuable  staff  and  program  momentum.    To  date  384  local  educational  agencies 
and  111  community  groups  have  been  funded  in  1S73,  at  a  total  cost  of  V18»471,5&8. 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  programs  have  now  been  put  into  operation,  with  new 
aiminlstrative  guidelines.    Those  emergency  school  assistance  projects  Eunded  in 
fiscal  year  1972  and  continued  in  1973  must  compete  with  other  projects  for  funding 
under  the  authority  of  che  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

In  retrospect,  the  interim  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  has  served  two 
rajor  purposes.     Firstly,  it  provided  itimediate  financial  and  psychological  support 
to  St  idents,  school  personnel  and  parents  during  a  period  which  saw  a  707.  reduction 
in  the  number  of" minority  childre.t  in  heavily  isolated  (80-100%  minority  enrol Imen:) 
schools  of  eleven  southern  States.     Secondly,  It  provided  the  Office  of  Education 
with  invaluable  experience  whicn  would  help  Implement  the  much  larger  Emergency 
. '.hool  Aid  Program  authorized  in  the  •'Education  AmexvduMnts  of  1972."    It  therefore 
nit  an  immediate,  pressing  need,  while  simultaneously  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
broader,  exp&nded  approach  to  the  general  problem  of  school  segregation. 


452 
142 
594 
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Program  Parpoae  .-^nd  ALcompllahnienL^ 

Activity:     Special  projects; 

(o)  Metropolitan  area  projects  (Sec,  709,  ESAA) 

.  1974  

Budget 

1973  Au thorlzation  Estimate 

? 11, 397, 000      $50,000,000  $12,447,000 


Purpose:     To  assise  local  educational  agencies  in  (1)  establishlr^  and 
maintaining  integrated  schoo:.s;  (2)  developing  a  plan  to  reduce  minority  group 
isolation  in  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,   taken  as  a  whole;  or 
(3)  p^anning  and  constructing  integrated  education  parks. 

Explam*tion;     Of  the  amounts  appropriated,  5  percent  is  legislatively  reserved 
for  this  purpose      This  amount  is  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  hut 
will  be  utilized  to  fund  quality  eligible  activities  wherever  they  may  occjr . 

Accomplishments  In  1973:     The  funds  oade  available  for  this  activity  will  be 
concen^rated  to  support  cooperative  arnngements  between  school  districts  which 
promise  to  S'bstantially  reduce  minority  group  isolation  in  specified  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  through  th*  eetablishnient  and  maintenance  of 
integrated  schools.    The  specific  activitres  to  be  '-upported  will  esflentlall> 
be  consistent  with  those  unrier  general,  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
nd  pilot  projects  in  Lhr  Scate  apportionment  activity.     Some  funds  will  bo 
jxpendeJ  for  developing  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  plans  and  for 
pLanni.ig  euucatioa  parks,  although  the  funds  will  not  be  used  for  actual  con- 
struftion  of  such  facilities,  which  are  extremely  costly. 

•th  an  average  :ward  of  $500,000  about  22  Metropolitan  area  projects  will  be 
fun-^od  •'  i  fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  tor  1974:    Metro  projects  will  be  funde'l  in  fiscal  year  1974  with 
the  same  criteria  used  in  the  preceding  year.     25  prcjccts,  including  20 
coatinuations,  could  be  funded  under  these  assumptions. 


Activity;     Special  projects: 

<b)    Bilingual  education  projects"  <Sec ,  708(c),  ESAA) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$9,117,000         $40,000,000  $9,9r3,000 

Purpose:    To  assist  locil  educational  agencies  and  bappot^  ijg  organizations  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  miaority  group  children  who,  because  they  are  from  an 
environment  in  which  tie  dominant  language  is  other  than  English,  do  not  have 
equality  of  educationa?.  opportunity, 

EitplanaCion:     Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  Timergency  School  Aid 
Act,  at  Isast  4  percent  is  reserved  for  this  activity  to  make  grants  to  and  cor 
tracts  with  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
to  develop  and  i  .pleiiient  curricula  desigred  to  meet  the  i;  ocial  educational  needs 
of  minority  groi  j*  children  served  hy  this  activity. 

This  amount  :s  not  to  be  apportioned  amonf  the  States,  but  will  be  utilised  to 
fund  quality  eligible  activities  where  they  occur,  ^ 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     The- Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  complcitteuting  Title  VII  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  A.ct,  allows  assistance  to  both  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  curriculum-development  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  mini- 
nizing  cultural  barriers  to  equal  educctiotial  opportunity.    Funds  approprif.ted  tc 
this  end  will  be  focused  on  insuring  the  establishment  of  oillngual/bicul- 
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tural  programs.     Supporting  organizations  will  be  funded  only  upon  the  specific 
request  of  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies  and  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
available  bilingual  funds  will  be  reserved  for  local  educational  agency  impler..en- 
tation  of  promising  activities  developed  by  either  supporting  organizations  cr  the 
local  educational  agencies  themselves. 

Assuming  an  average  local  educatieaal  agency  award  of  $150,000  and  an  average 
supporting  organization  award  of  $75,000,  some  55  local  educational  agency 
projects  and  10  supporting  projects  could  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1973,  If 
eligibility  and  quality  requirements  are  met.    The  bulk  of  these  projects  will 
serve  Spanish- speaking  Americans,  the  largest  minority  group  whose  dominant  language 
Is  other  than  English, 

Objectives  for  197A:    Bilingual  projects  will  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974  with  the 
same  criteria  used  the  preceding  year.    Aasumlng  average  awards  of  $150,000  (".ocal 
educational  agency)  and  $75,000  (supporting  organizational    about  60  local  educa- 
tional agency  projects  and  12  supporting  projects  could  be  awarded.    These  72  awards 
would  Include  an  estimated  58  continuations. 


Activlt^':     Special  projects: 

(c)  Educational  television  (Sec,  711,  ESAA) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$6,838,000         $30,000,000  $7,468,000 

Purpose;     Tq  fund  not  more  than  10  public  or  nonprofit  private  organizations  to 
develop  and  produce  children's  televlsl.on  programs  incorporating  integrated  child- 
ren's activities  of  cognitive  and  affective  educational  value. 

Explanation;     Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  at 
least  3  percent  is  reserved  for  this  activity  to  make  grants  to  or  co;  racts  witth 
not  more  than  10  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  with  expertise  in  the 
develcpmcint  of  ^elevlsion  programming  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  activity. 
Programs  developed  shall  be  made  reasonably  avrllable  for  transmission,  free  of 
charge,  and  shall  not  be  transmitted  under  commercial  sponsorship.  Educational 
television  funds,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     Experiences  with  successful  prototypes  suci  as  "Sesame 
Street"  will  be  drawn  upon  in  piograminlftg  these  funds.     Specifications  will  be 
developed  for  television  programming  which  has  positive  cognitive  and  affective 
value  and  presents  rauitt-ethnlc  children's  activities.    Tnese  specifications  have 
been  Incorporated  into  a  competitive  grant  program  in  which  up  to  four  grants 
will  be  made  for  the  most  promising  approaches  to  a  list  of  given  categoi-ies, 

Oblectives  for  3  9 "'A:    The  grants  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  considered 
for  contin?jatl(  P.     However,  new  grants  may  be  considered  should  It  be  obvious 
that  more  effsLtlve  use  of  the  funding  available  would  result, 

Af-tivlty:     Special  projects: 

(d)  Special  programs  and  projects  (Sec.  708(a),  ESAA) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$a,  397, 000         $50,000,000  $12,447,000 


Purpose:     To  assist  IocaI  educational  agencies  and  supporting  public  organi- 
zation? In  conducting  activities  which  (1)  are  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  and  (2)  promise  to  make  substantial  progress  towards 
achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

\ 
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Explanatton;     Of  the  amount  appropriated,  not  more  than  5  percent  is  res/^rved 
for  this  activity.     The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any 
public  agency  for  a  program  which  he  determines  will  make  substantial  progress 
toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Act.     These  amounts  are  not  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  but  will  be  utilized  to  fund  quality  eli'ilble  activities 
wherever  they  may  occur. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     Specific  programming  of  funds  available  under  this 
activity  must  await  a  detailed  assessment  of  desegregation  needs  not  adequately 
met  under  other  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  activities.     With  an  average  award  nf 
$150,000,  about  75  special  projects  could  b«  funded  in  fiscal  year  1973, 

Objectives  for  1974:     W^.th  an  extension  of  fiscal  year  1973  objectives  and 
average  funding  levels,  80  special  projects  (including  50  continuations)  could 
be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974, 

Activity:     Special  Projects: 

(e)  Evaluation  (Sec.  713,  ESAA) 

1974  

Budget 

1973  Aut^horlzation  Estimate 

$2,280,000       $10,000,000  $2,489,000 


Purpose;     To  .  valuate  i^rograms  and  projects  assisted  under  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act, 

Explanation:    Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  A^t,  n^t  in  exce^is  of  I  percent  is  reserved  for  this  activity  to  make 
grants  to  and  contracts  with  public  and  private  organizations  for  evaluations. 

Accomnlishments  in  1973:  Approximately  10  evaluation  projects  will  be  mounted 
in  tlacal  year  1973  for  an  average  grant  size  of  $228,000.  The  activities  are 
planned  to  include; 

(a)  A  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Pilot  pro- 
grams (ESAA,  Sec.  706(b)), 

This  will  be  a  3-year  nationwide  study  involving  about  40  school 
districts,  230  schools,  and  anticipated  administration  of  over  97,000 
achievement  tests  over  the  entire  length  of  the  study.     In  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  study  design  and  planning  will  be  refined  and  initial  data 
collection  is  anticipated  in  the  Spring  of  1973. 

(b)  Evaluation  of  general  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  (Sec,  706(a)), 

(c)  Evaluation  of  Special  programs  and  projects  (Sec,  708(b)). 

(d)  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  Educational  Television  Study  (Sec.  711). 

(e)  Various  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  management  studies. 

Objectives  for  1974;     The  overall  objective  of  evaluation  projects  will  continue 
to  be  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Emergency  School  Assistance    rograms  and 
ways  of  improving  the  programs. 

Major  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  implementation  of  the  evaluation  reports 
submitted  in  fiscal  year  1973.     Impllcatlonfl  of  these  reports  for  the  allocation 
of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  resources  will  be  undertaken  as  a  mutual  activity 
of  the  evaluation  staff  and  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  program  staff  in  particular. 

Other  major  objertives  will  be  the  continuation  of  the  large-scale  longitudinal 
Btudies  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  pilot  programs,  general  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies,  and  the  study  of  exemplary  desegregated  schaoZs.  Con- 
tinuation of  all  of  these  studies  will  be  contingent  upon  the  quaj ity  of  interim 
reports. 
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The  acceptance  of  reports  of  the  other  evaluation  activities  conducted  in 
fiscal  year  1973  and  their  dissemination  and  iTupleinentation  will  also  be 
emphasized. 

An  estimated  7  evaluation  projects  (including  5  continuations)  are. antici- 
pated for  fiscal  year  1974  at  an  average  contract  award  of  $355,000. 

Activity:    State  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs  (Sec.  706(b),  ESAA) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$34,191,000         $150,000,000  $37,341,000 


Purpose;    To  support  promising  programs  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of 
minority  group  isolation  by  improving  the  academic  achievement  of  children  in 
one  or  more  minority  group  isolation  schools  in  districts- which  (I)  enroll  at 
least  15,000  minority  group  children  or  (2)  have  c  minority  group  enrollment 
which  is  nore  than  50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Explanation;    Of  the  amounts  appropriated,  not  more  than  15  percent  is  legisla- 
tively reserved  for  this  activity.    This  amount  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of  minority  group 
children  aged  5-17.    Grants  and  contracts  tnay  be  awarded  to  local  educational 
for  the  above  purpose. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  objectives  for  this  activity  are  the  satoe  as  those 
for  basic  local  educational  agency  projects,  except  that  the  focus  will  be  on 
districts  having  either  a  minimum  of  15,000  minority  students  or  a  minority 
enrollment  of  at  least  50  percent.    Further,  the  einphasis  on  compensatory  edu« 
cational  services  necessitates  an  even  higher  priority  on  basic  instructional 
services  than  is  the  case  with  the  basic  grants. 

Assuming  an  average  award  of  approximately  $175,000,  approximately  200  diftricts 
could  be  supported  under  this  activity.    This  total  represents  about  3051  of  the 
700  districts  estimated  to  be  eligible  for  pilot  project  support. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Pilot  projects  will  continue  to  be  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1974  with  the  same  criteria  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  at  a  slightly  reduced 
average  award.    Given  this,  some  250  projects  (including  175  continuations) 
could  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974  at  an  average  award  of  $150,000. 

Activity:    State  apportionment: 

(b)  Special  programs  and  projects  (Sec.  708(b),  ESAA) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$18,235,000         $80,000,000  $19,915,000 


Purpose:    To  assist  nonprofit  organlzatloivs  in  conducting  special  programs  vrtiich 
support  local  educational  agency  efforts  to  develop  or  implement  a  plan  to  meet 
special  problems  Incident  to  desegj:<^gatlon,  to  encourage  voluntary  integration, 
or  to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational  disadvantages  of 
minority  group  isolation. 

Explanation:    Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act,  not  more  than  8  percent  will  be  reserved  for  this  activity  and  appor- 
tioned among  States  based  on  the  number  of  minority  group  children  aged  5-17 
in  the  State.    To  caury  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  assistance  will  go  by 
grant  or  contract  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  other  than  local 
educational  agencies. 
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Accomplishments  In  1973;    Under  the  Interim  emergency  school  assistance  program 
activity y  nonprofit  groups  established  within  the  communities  affected  by  deseg> 
regatiion  have  generally  proven  to  be  a  source  of  assistance  to  the  local  school 
systems.    Community  group  activities  have  served  as  a  coordinating  linV  between 
individual  parents  and  school  authorities  and  have  often  led  to  the  genuine 
involvement  (and  consequently,  cooperation  and  support)  of  the  public. 

Pursuant  to  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  community  groups  villi  be  funded  where 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  such  groups  will  be  a  positive  force  within  the 
community  to  support  the  activities  of  an*  eligible  local  educational  agency. 
Assuming  an  average  award  of  $60,000,  over  300  such  groups  could  be  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Projects  under  this  activity,  prinarily  community  groups, 
will  be  funded  at  an  average  award  slightly  below  the  preceding  year's,  and  using 
comparable  criteria.    Sufficient  funds  are  requested  for  4G0  projects,  including 
273  continuations,  at  an  average  award  of  $50,000. 

Activity:     State  apportionment ; 

<c)  General  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  (Cec.  706(a),  ESAA) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$134,485,000       $590,000,000  $146,875,000 


Puri>ose;     To  provide  financial  assistance  to  eligible  local  educational  agencies 
Co:  (1)  meet  educational  needs  incident  to  elementary  and/oi:  secondary  school 
desegregation,  (2)  encourage  voluntary  elimination  of  minority  group  isolation 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  (3)  overcome  educational  disadvantages 
of  minority  group  isolation.    Eligible  local  educational  agencies  are  those 
v'hlch  have  implemented  or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available,  adopt  and 
implement  a  plan  to  eliminate,  reduce,  or  prevent  the  isolation  of  minority  group 
students  in  their  schools. 

i:;xplanatton:    Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Etnergency  School  Aid 
Act,  59  percent  is  reserved  for  this  activity.    This  amount  is  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  In  accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of 
minority  group  children  aged  5-17,    Cranta  and  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  above  purpose. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     The  Act  stipulates  that  the  following  activities  are 
eligible  for  support;     (1)  remedial  servicesi  (2)  supplemental  staff;  (3)  teacher 
aides;  (4)  teacher  training;  (5)  guidance  and  counseling;  (6)  curriculum  develop- 
ment:; (7)  career  education;  (8)  interracial  activities;  (9)  conmunity  activities; 
(10)  support  services;  (11)  planning;  and  (12)  minor  remodeling. 

Consistent  with  the  range  of  elij^ible  activities  outlined  above,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  will  be  ervcouraged  to  focus  their  grant  resources  on  basic 
instruction  and  support  services.    A  focus  on  these  actlvitiea  Is  deer«d  essential 
to  assure  substantial  progress  in  overcoming  the  educational  disadvantages  of 
minority  group  isolation — one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Act. 

With  an  average  award  of  $175,000,  approximately  775  achool  districts  will 
receive  funds  for  basic  projects— about  twice  the  nuvber  of  local  educational 
agency  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1972  under  the  Interim  emergency  school 
assistance  activity;    It  allows  for  substantial  support  of  both  voluntary  and 
ordered  desegregation  throughout  the  nation. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Under  this  activity  in  1974,  projects  will  be  funded  using 
the  same  evaluative  criteria  as  in  1973.     Sines  some  fiscal  year  1973  projectji 
are  being  funded  for  17  months,  rather  than  the  more  typical  12-15  months  period, 
the  average  award  vill  drop  to  $150,000.    Given  this  level,  some  975  local 
educational  agency  awards,  including  700  continuations,  could  be  made  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 
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Activity:     Training  and  advisory  servicec  (CU'il  Rights  Act  of  1964,  fitle  IV) 

 1974  

Budge  t 

1973  _  Authorization  'Sstimate 

$2l,"'C0,OO0  Indefinite  $21,?00,000 


Purpose:     To  render  technicsl  assfista^ce  in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and 
implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegregation  o^  public  schools,  and  to  provide 
soiviccis  and  ;cr&lning  f^  j  people  tc  deal  effectively  with  special  educQtlo:\al 
problems  occasioned  by  desegregation. 

Explanation;    To  carry  out:  the  purpose  of  this  activity,  awards  are  made  to 
univsrci.ties  for  training  institutes,  to  desegregatio:i  assistance  centers,  land 
to  loc£il  educational  agencies  for  technical  assistance  and  training. 

Accomplishments  Iti  1973:    The  1973  supplemental  appropriation  provides  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Title  IV  activities,  including  expansion  of 
coordinated  technical  assistance.    Current  Title  IV  activities  will  be  re- 
examined and  the  program  rcdirectfid  as  necessary  to  ensure  adequate  support  of 
desegregation  activities  throughout  the  nation.    Title  IV  is  particularly  useful 
in  this  regard  because  authorized  activities  include  preparation  of  plans  to 
reduce  minority  group  isolation,  as  diatipgulshed  from  the  "adoption  or  imple- 
mentation" authority  of  the  Emergi^ncy  School  Aid  Act, 

In  fiscal  year  1973;  35  institutes,  50  desegregPtlou  centers  (including  30-40 
State  educational  agedcieis)  and  90  local  educational  agencies  are  projected  to 
be  funded  undnr  Title  IV. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Criteria  and  funtf"»ig  levels  established  In  fiscal  year  1.973 
for  Title  IV  will  also  be  utilized  in  fiscal  year  1974.    Accordingly,  about  175 
projects  (including  150  continuations)  will  be  funded  at  an  average  award  of 
$125,000. 

Activity:    Temporary  emergency  school  assistance  program  (P.L.  92-334) 
  1974 


1973  Authorization 
$21,000,000  Indefinite 


Purpose!    .To  carry  out  a  program  of  assistance  to  desegregating^,  local  educational 
agencies  and  community  groups  to  meet  special  emergency  needs  Incident  to  the 
elimination  of  racial  segregation  and  dl8crimlr.atioii  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools . 

Explanation;    To  continue  those  Emergency  school  assistance  projects  conducted 
in  fiscal  year  1972  which,  if  unable  to  continue  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  would  lose  valuable  staff 
personnel  and  program  momentum.  ] 

Accomplishments  in  1973;     Grants  to  eligible  local  educctton  agei^cies  and  i 
community  groups  will  be  kept  to  the  mlnirni^iu  necessary  to  continue  essential  I 
personnel  prior  to  implementation  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  Approximately 
280  local  educational  agencies  and  107  community  groups  are  to  be  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1973.    Necessary  evaluation  efforts  will  alco  be  continued. 

Objectives  for  1974;    This  activity  was  principally  an  interim  program  and,  due 
to  the  passage  of  the  Emergenc/  School  Aid  Act,  need  not  be  continued.  Thua 
no  funds  are  requested. 


Budget 
Estima  te 
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State  Apportionment 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate  1' 

1974 

Estimate  1./ 

TOTAL 

$ 

$  186,910,800 

$  204^130,800 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

$   

5,534,122 
503,445 
2,681  ,051 
2,253,357 
24  ,148,251 

6  ,047,693 
543,759 
2  ,926  ,222 
2,458,294 
26  ,412  ,935 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 



1,976,913 
1,518,142 
556,199 
7,535,675 
7,052,280 

2,155,843 
1,653,913 
601,476 
8,237,542 
7  ,708,673 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 



2,397,356 
229,929 
10,046,782 

2  ,503  ,227 
350,190 

2,615,839 
244  ,512 
10,984,881 

2  ,731 ,669 
376,086 

Kans  as 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

909  ,046 
1,351,401 
6,747,995 

111,114 
4,225,551 

987  ,516 
1,471,485 
7  ,375  ,761 

114,520 
4.616,020 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1,403,613 
6,224,176 
537,325 
•^,310,377 
2,918,2/*7 

1,528,609 
6,802,664 
580  ,826 
5,802,900 
3,185,731 

Mont  and 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

317,557 
447,708 
379,984 
100,000 
5,581,922 

340,384 
482,778 
408,683 
100,615 
6,099  ,991 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

2,708,296 
17,887,068 
7,001,245 
205,487 
5,905,101 

2  ,956,030 
19,562  ,737 
7,652  ,835 
217,770 
6,453,573 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

1,776  ,798 
486,758 

5,r80,387 
245,983 

5,034,13i 

1,936  ,901 
525,502 

6,426  ,534 
262,076 

5,500,666 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Veroont 

317,937 
3,686 ,094 
18,515,943 
440,837 
100,000 

340  ,799 
4,025,814 
20,250  ,772 
475,262 
100  ,000 
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State  or 
OutlylTtg  Areas 


1972 
Actual 


1973  ^1 
Estimate  — 


1974 
Estimate  ^' 


Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of  Colundjla 

American  Samoa 

Canal 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


5,073,9S9 
1,164,970 

453,782 
1.213,350 

221,613 

2,738,126 


5,544,241 
1,267,517 

489  ,424 
1,320,448 

235,413 

2,988,666 


1/  Estimated  distribution  of  $227,940,000  with  5%  ($11,397,000)  reserved  for 
Sec.  709,  and  13%  ($29,632,200)  reserved  for  Sec.  768(a)  and  (C) ,  711  and 
713  and  the  remainder  ($186,910,800)  distributed  with  a  basic  amount  of 
$75,000  to  each  State  and  D.  C,  and  the  balance  distributed  or.  the  basis 
of  the  total  5-17  population,  Negro  and  other  races,  4/1/70  and  estimated 
enrollment  of  Spanish-surnamed  Americans,  Fall  1970,  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  $100,000,    Hawaii  amount  estimated  on  the  basis  of  5-17  population  only 


y  Estimated  distribution  of  $248,940,000  with  5%  ($12,447,000)  reserved  for 
Sec.  709,  and  13%  ($32,362,000)  reserved  for  Sec.  708(a)  and  (C)  ,  711  and 
713,  and  the  remainder  ($204,130,800)  distributed  with  a  basic  amount  of 
$75,000  and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  total  of  (1)  5-17  population, 
Negro  and  other  races,  4/1/70  and  (2)  estimated  enrollment  of  Spanish-surnamed 
Americans,  Fall  1970,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  $100,000.    Hawaii  amount  is 
computed  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  5-17  population,  Negro  « nd  other  races. 


Temporary  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  -  Program  Support 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate  — ' 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  70,758.366 

S  18.468.568 

% 

Alabama 

4,823,991 

1,512,805 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

2,780,937 

825,230 

California 

2,623,401 

836,159 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

8,852,347 

1,755,110 

Georgia 

7,669,766 

2,611,056 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

29,473 

1,1.00 

Indiana 

129, 96i 

30,9  65 

Iowa 
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state  or  1972  1973 

Outlylng  Area  Actual  Estimate  1^ 


Estimate 


\ 


Kansas  $       372,779  $  3,630 

Kentucky  69,086  20,115 

Louisiana  4,994,410  984 ,752 

Maine     

Maryland  210,221  59  ,398 

Massachusetts     

Michigan  927,872  139,328 

Minnesota     

Mississippi  5,078,754  1,278,415 

Missouri    

Montana     , 

Nebraska     

Nevada     

New  Hampshire               |      . 

New  Jersey                    '  48,515  13,938 

Nev»  Mexico     

New  York    46,096 

North  Carolina  7,430,043  2,532,620 

North  Dakota     

Ohio     

Oklahoma  842,826  332,023 

Oregon  •     

Pennsylvania  721,032  42,875 

Rhode  Island     

South  Carolina  5,686,541  3,538,631 

South  Dakota     

Tennessee  3,514,135  1,190,135 

Texas  7,550,479  1,417,825 

Utah     

Vermont     


Virginia  6,398,049  1,296,362 

Washington     

West  Virginia  3,746 

Wisconsin     

Wyoming 


1/  The  1973  level  is  an  estimate  of  the  funding  necessary  to  continue  certain 
emergency  school  assistance  activities,  funded  in  fiscal  year  1972,  through 
January  31,  1973  in  order  to  maintain  staff  capabilities  and  prograsi 
momentum  until  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  is  implemented. 


Education  for  the  HAXDiCAPrED 


STATEMENT  OF  DUAIfE  J.  MATTHEIS,  DEPUTY  COIMMISSIONEII  FOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  DES- 
IGNATE 

DR.  JOHN  H.  RODRIGUEZ,  ASSOCIATE  DiiPUTY  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  SCHOOL  SYST'lJMS 

DR.  EDWIN  W.  Mi^RTIN,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

ROBERT  B.  HERMAN,  AC'r^ING  DEPUTY  ASSOCIATE  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

DR.  MAX  E.  MUELLER,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF 
RESEARCH 

DR.  RICHARD  J.  WHELAN,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  TRAINING 
JAMES  B.  ROBERTS,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 
JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  0FFIC3R 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Stevens.  The  next  item  is  a  request  for  funds  for  Educa- 
tional Services  for  linndicapped  Children.  A  portion  of  this  request, 
about  $38  million,  is  for  State  grants  ^^iIich  the  President  proposes  to 
include  in  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  with  your  new  hat,  I  believe  you  have  some  new 
assistants. 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  identify  them  for 
the  record. 

Sitting  next  to  me  is  Dr.  Edwin  Martin,  the  Associate  Commissioner 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  foi'  the  Handicapped,  and  next  to  him 
is  Mr.  Kobert  Herman,  his  deputy  in  that  bureau.  Sitting  behind  are 
Mr.  Richard  Whelan  and  Dr.  Max  Mueller  from  that  bureau  as  well. 
Mr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Ottina  continue  to  be  with  us. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  appropriation  request 
for  education  of  handicapped  children. 

This  apin'opriation  request  is  concerned  with  children  who  are  left 
out  or  behind  in  the  educational  process  because  of  physical,  mental, 
or  emotional  handicaps,  or  because  they  are  in  situations  where  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  scarce  or  nonexistent. 

Funds  allocated  to  this  program  will  be — as  they  have  been  in  the 
past  several  years — used  to  stimulate  the  achievement  by  States  of  tlie 
objectives  of  full  educational  services  to  all  handicapped  children. 
They  will  work  to  develop  and  support  programs  for  the  sevei*ely 
handicapped,  the  deaf-blind,  and  the  learning  disabled ;  they  will  work 
to  further  occupational  and  vocational  education  for  handicapped  in 
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collaboration  with  vocational  odiicution;  thoy  will  work  to  stinuilato 
early  identification  and  intervention  [)vaotiees  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren throujirh  the  implementation  of  model  preschool  ])ro<rnuns 
throiirrliont  the  conntry.  They  will  continue  to  support  the  develop- 
ment by  colleges,  nniversities'aiid  State  education  ajjeneies  of  a  cadre 
of  trained  educational  personnel  needed  to  work  with  these  chiklren; 
and  they  will  continue  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  na- 
tional learning  resource  system  comprised  of  regional  resource  cen- 
ters, an  instructional  media  and  materials  network,  and  innovation/ 
development/dissemination  efforts  which  provide  teachers  and  other 
special  education  personnel  with  the  essential  content,  structures,  and 
materials  to  work  effectively  with  handicapped  children. 

AH)  TO  STAIT.S 

The  niaior  Federal  effort  of  direct  assistance  to  States  to  enable 
them  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  educate  all  handicapped  children 
will  derive  from  special  education  revenue  sharing.  Extensive  tech- 
nical assistance  will  bo  ]>rovided  by  the  Federal  administrators  of 
this  program  to  the  States  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  catalytic 
use  of  this  money  and  of  the  effective  mutuality  of  Federal-State 
planning. 

DEAF-BLIXn  PROGRAM 

We  are  requesting  $10  million  to  serve  2,000  of  the  4,500  identified 
deaf-blind  children  through  both  residential  and  daytime  educatio^nil 
ju-ograms.  These  severely  afllicted  children  re(]uire  the  most  conu'iex 
and  com])re)ionsive  services  in  order  to  make  ])rogress.  The  conibir>ed 
efforts  of  Federal,  State  and  local,  ])ul)lic  and  private  resources  are 
necessary  if  these  children  are  to  be  served. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Who  serves  the  other  1,^)00,  Doctor? 

Dr.  ]\Iaktix,  Xo  one.  That  is  the  pi'oblem.  Tiiey  are  in  two  i:)laces, 
primarily.  Senator,  One  is  in  State  schools  for  the  retarded  when 
they  are  not  directly  programed,  but  tli'Mv  is  at  least  some  kind  of 
custodial  program,  and  the  otlier  is  at  h^-^ie.  It  is  a  population  in 
which  there  has  been  tremendous  growtl  because  of  the  rubella  epi- 
demics around  and  19(55,  and  then  the  smaller  epidemic  or  5 
years  ago.  When  we  began  the  Federal  program  there  were  only  100 
children  in  educational  ]jrograms  in  tlie  United  States.  This  year 
there  will  be  almost  2,000,  and  tlie  curve  is  going  up. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  congratulate  vou,  but  how  can  vou  do  tlie  job 
with  the  same  amount  of  monev  \o\\  had  last  vear  and  the  vear  before  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  Obviously,  the  rate  will  not  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  served, 

Mr\  ]Mai^^iieis.  In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  States,  because  of  their 
own  feelings*  as  w(dl  as  court  rulings  that  stipulate  they  must  ineet 
the  needs  of  these  children,  are  increasing  their  own  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  as  well  as  other  handicapped  children. 

Dr.  Maktin.  There  has  been  growth  in  that  area,  and,  in  fact,  we 
are  pleased  with  that.  There  is  nbout  an  equal  amount  of  P'ederal 
and  non-Federal  money  spent  nationally  on  these  children. 
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The  cost  per  child  is  very  high  liere,  and  so  tlio  Kodenil  Goveriirnont 
needs  to  lielp  with  these  **catnsti'oi)liic''  costs, 

Senatoi'  Stkvkns.  Do  you  lun-e  any  kiunvledfrc  of  any  deaf-blind 
cliildrcn  wlio  lun'e  made  requests  foi-  sei'vices  that' they  are  not  ro- 
ceivin^ir  or  will  not  receive  it  under  this  appropriation? 

IDKXTiriCATIOX  OF  DKAr-BI.IM)  CHILDREX 

Dr.  Marti  X.  Sir,  our  centers  have  been  identifying  deaf -blind  chil- 
dren, and  we  have  now  identiiied  api)roxiimr*ciy  5.000  sucli  children. 
They  would  all  require  one  of  a  vai'jety  c.f  educational  services.  Some 
might  need  full-time  care.  Others  mi^iit  well  be  served  in  day  care 
programs  or  daytime  only  progriv?:ib.  There  is  a  project  here  in  Ar- 
lin^on  which  is  a  spinoff  fro'.n  v^ur  regional  center  that  has  l)een 
trying  to  work  with  chiidr^.i  in  a  regular  school  setting. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  5>ave  had  direct  petitionings  from  iDarents.  It 
would  be  very  likel;;  that  we  have  not  but  we  arc  in  the  position 
of  knowing  abov;^;  children,  finding  them  by  location  who  are  not 
receiving  appropriate  programing.  I  think  that  is  a  dh-ect  answer  to 
youi'  question. 

Mr.  AIattitkis.  Our  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  confronted  with 
this  type  of  request  is  to  provide  the  advice  and  consultation  neces- 
sary to  get  them  to  the  proper  program  and  location.  Otlier^vise,  our 
effort  would  be  directed  toward  both  the  local  education  agencies  and 
tlie  State  educational  agency  to  provide  the  means  of  identifying  tiic 
child,  by  wliatever  persuasion,  technical  assistance,  advice,  and  coun- 
sel tliat  we  could  provide  them. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  I  understand  tliat,  but  we  must  be  supporting  the 
centers  with  a  substantial  araount.  Tlie  costs  of  deaf-blind  centers 
must  be  going  up  like  everything  else.  If  you  get  the  same  amount  of 
money,  you  are  going  to  be  serving  fewer  children  this  j^ear. 

Dr.  ^lAnxix.  Yes,  I  tliink  tliat  is  essentiplly  right. 

However,  there  is  a  growing  commitment  on  tlie  part  of  States 
themselves  to  serving  children.  We  have  been  striving  for  this.  The 
center  for  deaf-blind  children  in  the  northwest  is  in  Washington  State. 
It  is  a  coordinating  center.  It  do^s  two  things.  It  passes  money  througli, 
for  example,  to  Alaska.  Some  money  might  go  to  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's service  in  Anchorage.  Other 'children  might  go  from  Alaska 
down  to  the  State  school  in  Washington  and  have  an  educational  pro- 
gram there. 

In  addition,  we  attempt  to  provide  grants  that  will  help  in  diagnos- 
ing and  identifying  children,  sometimes  moving  them  to  i-egional  med- 
ical centers,  other  times  it  is  possible  to  do  it  within  a  State  where 
they  live.  . 

I  think  that  our  position  is  that,  in  general,  these  programs  have 
"  grown.  This  was  a  $1  million  appropriation  3  or  4  years  ago.  We  have 
put  additional  sums  into  it  each  year,  and  we  would  very  much  like 
to  capture  this  entire  population  of  children  in  educational  program- 
ing. It  is  an  objective  of  ours  because  the  States  are  increasing  their 
share  this  j^ear.  Probably  the  number  will  not  actually  diminish  in 
these  programs,  but  the  Federal  share  will. 

Senator  Stevkxs.  Thank  you. 
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lEARXING  DISABILITIKS  PROGIl.\M 

Mr,  Mattiiki:,.  Wo  are  askinf^  for  $.^.25  niillivm  to  continue  the 
establishment  of  model  service  centers  for  learnin<>:  disabled  el\ildren. 
In  1073,  25  State  service  models  were  in  place.  Tn  1974,  we  expect 
that  80  States  will  liave  tlie  benefit  of  these  proirrjuns,  which  are  de- 
signed to  stimulate  States  to  develop,  initiate,  and  implement  exemp- 
lary services  for  the  target  population  of  approximately  1  million 
children. 

KARI.Y  CIUl/DlIOOn  KDUCATIOX  rR()GRA:vr 

Wo  are  requesting  $12  million  to  continue  the  Earlv  Childhood 
Education  program  wdiich  aims  at  stimulating  national  services  to 
the  estimated  1  million  preschool-aged  handicapped  children.  This 
$12  million  will  suppoil  100  centers  and  the  necessary  technical  aid 
components.  With  at  least  on-  Federal  model  in  each  State,  States 
report  an  estimated  40,000  preschool  children  in  programs  presently. 
Three  years  ago,  only  15  States  mandated  preschool  education  for 
these  children,  wdiile  today  45  States  have  enacted  such  legislation. 

Dr.  Martix.  Senator,  if  I  might  interrupt,  there  is  a  particularly 
fascinating  program  in  Alaska.  I  am  sure  you  have  similar  programs 
that  become  desirable  because  of  the  tremendous  geographxal  area. 
Our  programs,  our  model  preschool  program  is  located  in  Anchorage, 
find  it  has  an  outreach  network  for  all  of  the  Head  Start  programs  in 
the  State.  It  provides  technical  assistanec  to  those  programs  by  ac- 
tually training  Head  Start  personnel  to  be  able  to  work  w-ith  handi- 
capped children  r.o  that  they  can  be  served  wherever  a  Head  Start 
project  might  be  located. 

Among  other  things  there  is  information  flown  by  airplane  and 
dropped  off  in  ceroain  communities,  packages  of  materials  and  it  is 
really  a  very  interei-ting  program.  There  is  a  particular  need  in  Alaska, 
greater  than  in  an>  other  State,  for  woi'king  with  hearing  impaired 
children,  because  of  the  climate.  There  is  the  highest  incidence  of 
middle  ear  infection  among  children  in  Alaska,  and  this  particular 
Pi -school  project  m  Anchorage  aims  at  the  speech,  language,  and 
hearing  problems. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  very  good. 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPMKNT 

Mr.  Mattheis.  We  are  asking  for  $37.7  million  to  support  colleges 
and  universities  aid  State  education  agency  efforts  to  train  23,000 
teachers  and  subpioft.sionrds  who  will  educate  the  additional  350,000 
handicapped  children  who  are  expected  "to  be  added  to  the  rolls  of 
educational  programs  by  States  this  year.  A  Part  of  this  request  will 
be  used  to  continue  the  development  aiid  implementation  of  new  models 
for  improving  and  upgrading  current  skills  both  in  regular  and  spe- 
cial education  teache  -s.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  increasing 
the  number  of  skilled  professionals  to  work  with  the  severely  and 
profoundly  handicapped. 
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LEARNING  RESOURCE  SYSTEM 

The  resources  being  requested  for  the  learning  resource  system  ef- 
fort will  be  used  to  continue  the  regional  resource  centers,  the  media 
services  and  captioned  film  program,  and  the  innovation/develop- 
ment/dissemination components — all  of  which  combine  to  form  a 
unique  delivery  system  of  media,  materials,  and  techniques  to  serve 
handicapped  children.  For  the  regional  resource  center  pr  ^ram  we 
are  requesting  $7,234  million.  This  will  continue  to  provide  educa- 
tional, testing,  and  evaluation  services  for  all  geographical  areas  and 
assist  State  and  local  education  agencies  in  identifying  excluded  han- 
dicapped children  so  that  they  may  receive  suitable  educational  serv- 
ices. It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  42,000  children  will  receive 
comprehensive  services  from  these  centers.  In  addition  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  section  will  be  utilized  to  support  eight  State 
agencies  through  special  target  grants, 

MEDIA  SERVICES  AKD  CAPTIONED  FILXS 

We  are  requesting  $13  million  to  continue  the  media  services  and 
captioned  films  program  that  will  continue  to  assist  the  States  and 
local  agencies  in  establishing  coordinated  activities  which  are  designed 
to  provide  the  handicapped  learner  with  adequate  resources  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  quality.  The  recently  established  National  Cen- 
ter on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  and  the  18-unit  Special  Edu- 
cation Instructional  Materials  Centers  and  Regional  Media  Centers 
for  the  Deaf  Network  have  provided  support  services  to  nearly  75,000 
teachers  of  the  handicapped. 

i::xovATiox  axd  de\T!:lopm:ext  program 

We  are  requesting  $0,916  million  to  continue  the  support  of  the 
innovation  and  development  program.  This  program  provides  sup- 
port to  tlie  objectives  of  all  Federal  operating  programs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  improving  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren through  support  of  applied  research  and  related  activities.  Stud- 
ies involving  curriculum  development,  validation,  and  dissemination 
for  use  both  by  regular  and  special  education  teachers;  research  on 
specific  needs  of  the  blind,  the  deaf-blind  and  hard  of  hearing;  and 
research  in  early  predictive  behavior  and  curriculum  development  in 
early  childhood  will  be  continued.  Through  the  dissemination  of  ma- 
ture project  results  there  is  an  immediate  impact  on  all  aspects  of  the 
field  of  special  education  and  its  relation  to  regular  education. 

RECRUITMEXT  AND  INFORMATION 

We  are  requesting  $500,000  to  support  the  requirement  and  infor- 
mation program  which  provides  parents  with  aj.^  :)priate  informa- 
tion and  referral  services  for  parents  and  their  handicapped  children 
in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  their  attempts  to  gain  an  equal 
educational  opportunity.  Through  national  TV,  radios,  and  news- 
papers, efforts  will  be  continued  to  urge  parents  to  seek  services  and 
to  request  information  concerning  available  programs  for  their  chil- 
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dren.  Parents,  teachei^,  *and  potential  educational  personnel  to  serve 
the  handicapped  are  beneficiaries  of  this  comprehensive  program  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped  and  the  need  to 
serve  them. 

My  colleagues  and  i  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

REVENUE  SHARING 

Senator  Stevens.  Have  you  taken  a  State  grant  program  involving 
$37.5  million,  out  of  here  this  year?  Is  tins  included  in  the  Revenue 
Sharing 

Mi\  Mattheis.  We  included  that  in  the  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  percentage  of  whatever  is  uppropriated. 

To  briefly  review  how  that  percentage  comes  out,  the  first  cu^-  of 
whatever  approj^riation  is  made  for  Better  Schools,  is  for  the  impact 
aid,  the  SAFA  program,  the  *'A''  students  that  we  talked  about  ear- 
lier. After  that  there  is  a  cut  for  outlying  areas  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  of  3  percent. 

Then  from  the  remainder  there  is  a  percentage,  60  percent  for  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged.  Programs  for  vocational  education 
and  education  of  the  handicapped  have  a  set  percenti  ge  of  whatever 
authorization  or  appropriation  is  made. 

Senator  Si'evens.  Whatever  is  left  after  the  impacted  aid  formula 
is  then  applied.  Is  that  correct  'i 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Yes;  there  is  a  formula.  After  the  impacted  aid — I 
should  indicate  that  the  percentage  we  have  in  the  Better  Schools  Act 
is  comprised  of  the  $37.5  million  as  well  as  the  handicapped  education 
set -aside  presently  under  title  !  of  the  Eilementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  We  would  be  combining  those  two  in  effect  into  a 
single  percentage  of  the  Better  Schools  Act  approT)riation. 

Ihere  are  three  set-asides  that  would  be  added  to  this  $;37.r>  million, 
the  one  that  I  indicated  from  title  I,  a  set-aside  f'tr  handicapped  in  the 
vocational  educatio.it  program,  and  one  under  title  III  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondarv  F-ducation  Act.  These  would  be  set-aside  in  one 
category  for  Jlandicapped  I]ducation  in  the  Better  Schools  Act  of 
1973. 

Pi*.  Ottxna.  Senator  Stevens,  if  the  precise  amount  were  appro- 
priated that  we  were  discussing  earlier,  the  exact  formula  were  au- 
thorized that  we  are  talking  about,  it  would  yield  about  $160  million 
set  aside  for  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Which  would  be  this  $37.5  million,  plus  the  other 
set-asides,  to  get  up  to  the  $164  million  level. 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  that  the  approximate  amount  there  now? 

Mr.  Mattheis.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Within  about  $4  million  or  $5  million,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Herman.  $6  million. 

DETERMINING   WHICH  CHIIJ^REN  RECEIVE  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

Senator  Stevens.  What  'exactly  is  the  critical  factor  in  determining 
whether  a  handicapped  child  receives  full  educational  benefits? 
Is  it  -svhere  he  lives? 
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^  ilr.  MATTiiKis.  You  find  a  great  variation  among  the  States.  ^ 'ome 
States  have  had  a  commitment  for  a  lo'ig  period  of  time  to  educate  a 
group  of  children  totally  or  partially.  Even  within  a  given  State,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  provided  discretionary  authority,  there  is  dif- 
ference among  the  school  districts. 

Unless  a  State  mandates  that  the  education  be  provided,  you  get 
variance  between  the  school  districts  themselves. 

Dr.  Martin.  There  also  the  factor  of  the  kind  of  handicapped 
condition.  For  example,  the  more  seriously  handicapped  a  youngster 
is,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  get  assistance  from  the  schools.  This  is  cliang- 
ing  to  some  extent,  bvit  traditionally  the  schools  felt  as  though  they 
could  only  take  children  who  had  coitain  characteristics  that  were  more 
consistent  with  the  general  school  population,  so  that  if  a  youngster 
was  multiple  handicapped,  for  example,  or  he  had  a  severe  problem 
of  deafness  or  a  severe  problem  of  emotional  disturbance  and  so  forth, 
they  tended  to  rely  on  the  State  institution  or  State  schoo)  for  that 
kind  of  child.  In  nianj  ,  many  States,  youngsters  who  were  primarily 
institutionalized  populations  are  now  being  treated  at  home,  for  two 
reasons,  really 

One  is  philosophic.  I  think  most  people  would  rather  see  the  child 
with  the  family,  out  the  second  reason  is  it  is  less  costly.  For  example, 
children  in  an  institutionalized  population,  let's  say  trainable  retarded 
children — these  are  youngsters  who  can  learn  a  good  many  tilings  and 
who  might  be  able  to  be  productive  in  sheltered  workshop  environ- 
ments and  so  on — have  been  institutionalized  at  an  average  co3t  of 
$5,000  or  $6,000  a  year.  An  educational  program  for  these  youngsters 
in  a  local  sclioo]  might  run  as  low  as  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year. 

STATE  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Stevexs.  Obviously  the  question  must  arise — if  you  have 
these  variations  in  the  way  the  States  are  assuming  their  obligation, 
why  do  you  w.  nt  to  turn  the  money  over  to  the  States  that  have  not 
done  it  in  the  past? 

Mr.  lltAT-riiKis.  Dr.  Martin  may  want  to  £o  into  further  detail,  but 
we  are  making  a  very  conscious  effort  in  this  area  of  diiferentiation 
between  the  States.  One  of  the  most  interesting  we  have  had  is  an 
activity  with  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  a  group  com- 
prised of  the  commissioners  from  all  the  States,  Governors,  legis- 
latures, and  educators.  In  this  activity  we  tried  to  present  to  them 
ideas  as  well  as  models  of  good  legislation  in  this  area.  We  held 
regional  meetings  with  them  ail  over  the  countiy.  We  are  very  en- 
couraged by  the  number  of  States  that  have  since  passed  legislation 
to  increase  the  State  obligation  and  respon-'bility  for  the  education 
of  the  handicapped. 

We  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  w-ork  with  State  leg.'.slatures  and 
Governors  in  this  area  to  encourage  them  to  pass  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  accept  the  education  of  these  children  as  well  as  other 
children  as  a  responsibility  of  the  State.  We  are  very  encouraged  by 
what  has  been  happening  in  this  area. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  Last  year's  money  in  part 
B  from  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  A-.t  was  i.sed  for  a  va- 
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riety  of  purposes.  In  a  State  like  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  purposes 
was  to  have  tlie  best  tliinking  possible  come  together  on  tliese  prob- 
lems, iiiduding  tlie  educators,  physicians,  and  others,  and  to  lay  out 
some  basic  premises  of  what  that  State  ought  to  do.  One  of  the  recom- 
mended things  was  to  develop  a  comprehensive  diagnostic  program  for 
all  children  in  tliese  States. 

^.  secona  was  to  draw  up  a  mandatory  legishitive  act  and  then 
attempt  to  liavc  i^  passed  through  the  State  legislature.  Most  States 
are  moving  in  tliat  direction  now.  Even  mandatory  legislation,  by  the 
way,  is  not  totally  effective,  because  if  the  dollars  are  not  appropriated, 
it  does  not  work.  However,  two  tiling's  are  positive.  One  is  that  moral 
pressure  builds  ;  Aer  the  conmtions  of  mandatory  legislation,  and 
I'^ore  recently,  parents  are  beginning  to  take  their  case  to  court  to  see 
v  jiether  or  not  the  StLtiv^.  is  complying  with  its  own  either  consti- 
tutional or  legislative  obligations.  It  can  be  very  helpful. 

The  Education  for  All  Act  in  Washington  that  the  chairman  is 
familiar  wi.h,  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  identifying  unserved 
children  and  developing  within  the  State  a  commitment  progromed 
out  year  by  year  to  full  services.  So  that  is  our  basic  approach. 

Our  funding  level  is  essentially  small.  It  represents  between  5  and 
10  percent  of  the  total  dollars  spent  on  handicapped  children,  but  we 
have  attempted  to  invest  it  in  catalytic  ways,  helping  States  do  thin[|;3 
that  they  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  their  own  power  structure  at  home. 

Senator  Stevx^.xs.  That  leads  to  the  original  question  I  asked.  I  just 
cannot  imagine,  alter  listening  to  what  you  said,  that  the  program  has 
been  effective,  and  that  you  did  not  ask  for  more  than  the  amount  of 
money  that  you  got  last  year.  That  is,  strangely  enough,  the  exact 
amount  of  money  that  you  got  last  year  in  every  category  except  for 
one.  I  fail  to  understand  that.  You  dv:>  have  a  $90,000  iucn  ase  in  special 
education  manpower  development. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  Our  efforts  in  th?.  budget,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  pri- 
marily to  develop^  ways  in  which  we  can  influence  local  and  State 
educational  agencies  to  meet  their  constitutional  and  legal  responsi- 
bility to  educate  these  children.  So  it  is  not  a  matter  of  being  a  service 
program  totally  geared  to  the  needs  ^ut  there.  It  was  not  designed  to 
be  that,  and  our  budget  does  not  indicate  this. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  use  it,  as  Dr.  Martin  has  indicated,  to 
develop  models  of  programs,  legislation,  and  other  elements  to  lever- 
age local  and  State  government  to  meet  what  is  really  their  r^spon- 
sioility. 

KUBELLA 

Senator  Stevens.  Are  there  concentrations  of  tliese  people,  Doctor? 
You  mentioned  rubella  problems,  are  they  concentrated? 

Dr.  Martin.  Rubolla  concentrates,  yes.  It  has  concer  .:-atcd  along  the 
coasts  and  in  Texas  primarily. 

Senator  Stevens.  Are  there  extraordinary  burdens  on  a  particular 
area  as  a  result  of  this? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  One  of  the  rationales  we  used  in  developing 
this  budget  over  the  years,  was  to  point  out  the  extremely  high  cost,  the 
catastrophic  effect  on  the  child  and  on  thf3  family,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  legitimate  area  for  Federal  effort. 
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Our  cost  per  child  in  the  program  runs  about  $2,500  for  educational 
services  alone,  which  is  very  different  than  our  basic  Federal  share 
per  child  for  the  whole  program,  which  is  $4  or  $5.  And  the  reason  was 
that  we  saw  it  as  kind  of  a  particular  instance  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  get  into  assistance  on  an  economies  of  scale  basis. 

REVENUE  SHARING 

Senator  Stevens.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  you  people,  but 
how  can  you  support  a  revenue  sharing  program  if  you  have  particular 
regionalized  pressures  that  result  from  concentrations  of  needy? 

Dr.  O'lTiNA.  We  are  really  consolidating  into  the  set-aside  for  handi- 
capped four  current  State  grant  programs.  They  are  already  pro- 
grams that  flow  to  the  States  and  we  are  proposing  that  that  be  simpli- 
fied and  consolidated  into  a  single  area  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  tlie 
iiandicapped. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  does  the  area  need  reflect  in  that? 

Suppose  California  gets  whopped  by  catastrophic  impact  of  one  of 
these  ^  Now,  ]iow  can  tney  get  an  increase  under  the  revenue  sharing 
program,  that  would  in  any  way  reflect  their  increased  need  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  They  would  have  the  same  problem  now.  Senator.  The 
funds  that  would  go  to  California  go  primarily  on  a  population  basis. 

Senator  Stevens.  But  you  have  some  discretion  in  the  $37  million, 
do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Mautin.  That  is  distributed  by  formula,  but  we  d\>  have  these 
other  programs  which  we  use  to  help  when  a  situation  of  that  kind 
comes  up  where  we  could  conceivably  ask  for  revised  legislative 
authority. 

This  year,  for  example,  in  two  States  there  was  court  action  requir- 
ing tliem  to  move  very  quickly  to  lielp  Iiandicapped  children.  In  both 
those  States  we  made  special  efforts  in  the  manpower  development 
area  to  gather  together  the  State  education  agency,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities and  to  bring  in  model  projects  that  might  be  useful  from 
across  the  country,  and  do  the  best  we  could  to  help  the  State  see  what 
kinds  of  manpower  response  they  could  make. 

We  do  that  with  these  other  programs,  but  the  formula  grant  pro- 
grams are  fixed  by  statute  as  to  how  much  each  Stace  would  get  as  a 
percentage  of  total  population. 

Senator  Sitsv^ins.  Please  submit  for  the  record  your  breakdown  for 
current  allocations  to  States. 

FUNDS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  FROM  STAFF  AND  REVENUE  SHARING 

How  much  does  each  State  get  under  the  1973  allocation  and  how 
much  will  it  get  under  the  revenue  sharing  ? 

Compare  what  Alabama  got  under  the  1973  allocation  and  the  cate- 
gorical programs,  and  how  much  it  would  get  under  the  revenue 
sharing. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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HiiiuiivM[ip.v' 

State  or 

SCuCe  Crantii 

Sec,  10J(fl 

-  kSLA  III 

Outlylj.,  »rca 

•EH.V 

tSEA  I 

State  Grjrtta 

Utsctec  lon^arv 

5.17, 073. fi^l 

$3,013,040 

Alabaraa 

623,197  • 

645, 

770 

290,518 

51,268 

200,000 

1,071, 

7S3 

49,613 

8,756 

Arlrona 

292,683 

426, 

071 

162,673 

28,707 

Arlcansaa 

330,113 

936, 

409 

170,035 

30  006 

California 

3,385,395 

1,770, 

9:3 

1,501,372 

264,949 

Colorado 

401,127 

1.232, 

203 

193,893 

34,216 

Comiecctcut 

508,420 

1»3B&, 

0:5 

251,07; 

44,307 

Delaware 

200  ,.000 

571, 

945 

67,707 

11,948 

Florida  ^ 

1,071,232 

1,552, 

,513 

514 ,429 

Georgia  ^ 

832,051 

654, 

369 

375,743 

66)308 

Hawaii 

200,000 

242. 

9S4 

84,067 

14,833 

Idaho 

200,000 

160, 

363 

81,285 

14,344 

tUiDola 

l,*?Ol,096 

4,065, 

.275 

858,822 

151,557 

Indiana 

926, 7SG 

1,999. 

221 

422,006 

74.472 

Iowa  . 

492,895 

€50, 

,792 

239, 5U 

4i,iS7  . 

Kansas 

388,245 

1,105. 

376 

193,088 

3» ,074 

Kentucky 

572,173 

603. 

,205 

269,047 

47,479 

Louisiana 

696,632 

2,038, 

,346 

313,549 

55,332 

Hal  DC 

200,000 

539. 

575 

100,532 

17, 741 

Uarylaod 

691,156 

1,243, 

,727 

323,719 

57,127 

Massachusetts 

958,174 

3.193, 

,707 

443,688 

78.298 

Hlchlgan 

1,624,522 

4,369, 

►  149 

714,817 

126,144 

Mlnttasota 

693,438 

967, 

,695 

321,127 

56,670 

nlssiOSlppi 

423,539 

420, 

,051 

<im  fin 
£Ul,UZi 

35.474 

Missouri 

.739,233 

1,763, 

,614 

373,112 

65,843 

HoDtana 

200,000 

268, 

,712 

80,104 

14,136 

Nebraska 

248,063' 

319, 

,015 

137,569 

24,277 

Nevada 

200,000 

99, 

,746 

62,230 

10,982 

licv  UanpsMre 

200,000 

327, 

,184 

80,680 

14,238 

New  Jersey 

1,180,056 

3.873, 

,507 

555,965 

98,111 

Nev  Mexico 

200,000 

327, 

,185 

103,692 

19,181 

Hev  York 

2,934,166 

9,337, 

,521 

1,342,253 

236,869 

Noccb  Carolina 

916,643 

2,079, 

,619 

408,690 

72,122 

Hortb  Dakota 

200,000 

253, 

,234 

74,161 

13,087 

Ohio  \ 

1,675,154 

4,560, 

,804 

835,443 

147,431 

f 

Oklahona 

430,532 

621, 

,693  . 

214,656 

37,880 

Oregr>a 

355,386 

1.16a, 

,858 

181,683 

32,062 

Pemu  ivanla 

1,946,284 

5.055, 

,335 

893,565 

157, €88 

Bhode  Island 

200,000 

484, 

,021 

93,758 

16,545 

South  Carolina 

494,334 

1,033, 

,576 

227,454 

40,139 

South  Dakota 

200,000 

349j 

,541 

77,678 

13,708 

Tennessee 

678,849 

801, 

,408 

318,516 

56.209 

Texas 

2,020,909 

3,387, 

,497 

882,387 

155,715 

Utah 

210,893 

377 

,487 

110,680 

19,532 

Veiaant 

200,000 

659, 

,528 

59,239 

10,454 

VlrglnU 

822,173 

1,230, 

,488 

374,263 

66,046 

Vashlngton 

595,157 

1,279, 

,703 

281,472 

49,672 

West  Virginia 

296,941 

449 

,717 

155,313 

27,408 

Visconsin 

^  800,113 

1,931 

,053 

366,216 

64,626 

VyoBlng 

'  200,000 

16^ 

,021 

51,317 

9,056 

Dls&rlcc  of  Columbia 

200,000 

837 

,705 

77,827 

13,734 

AncTlcAn  Saaoa 

70,000 

17,611 

3,108 

Cuaa 

80,000 

48 

.153 

27  ,084 

4,780 

Puerto  Rico 

652.233 

523 

.667 

372,971 

65,818 

Trust  Territory 

80.000 

29,677 

5,237 

Virgin  Islands 

80,000 

20,454 

3,610 

BIA 

130,000 

37,823 

6,675 
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Better  Schools  Act  Based 
on  1973  Spending  Plan  (ContM.) 


HandlcapptfJ  197:*  L«vel 


State  or 
Outlvlnf^  Area 

Sec.  U2(e>v3) 
VF.\ 

'Toe J I 

with  $2,770,99.\COO  ApFro- 

 TOTAL 

$171,933,375 

Sl6i. 973.000^' 

Alabana 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

787.243 
50,561 
369,149 
420,655 
3,205^933 

2,397.996 
1.380.717 
1.279.283 
I.8S7.018 
10»128.577 

2, 840, COO 
268.000 
1,478,000 
1,514,000 
15,212,000 

Colorado 

Connecclcut 

Delaware 

Florida  ; 
Georgia  «« 

453,3:0 
427,951 
89,860 
1,262,«17 
1,025,730 

2,314.764 
2,619.767 
941,460 
4,491,373 
2,954,201 

1,79'', 000 
2,340.  :Q0 
454.f)00 
4.899.000 
3,726.000 

Uiiuall 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

134^539 
163,203 
1,695,4U 
991,779 
543,537 

676,425 
619,200 
8,672,165 
4.414.264 
1.969.004 

.  622.000 
606.000 
8.711.000 
4,220.000 
2.261.000 

Kanyas  ' 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

434,226 
739,612 
852,693 
213,107 
666,500 

2,155.009 
2,231.516 
3.956.557 
1,070.955 
2,982.229 

1,740.000 
2,569,000 
3,166,000 
789,000 
3,160,000 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

930,075 
1,572,798 
730,564 
516,921 
888  539 

5,603.942 
8.9O>.430 
2,769.894 
1.597,006 
3.880.346 

■     -  4,284,000 
7,456,000 
3,199.000 
1,932.000 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Haap  ^hlre 
Hew  Jersey 

151,055 
287,960 
•  72,640 
143,161 
1,030.887 

714.007 
1,016.884 
445.598 
765.263 
6.738.526 

597.000 
1,179.000 
384,000 
576,000 
5,472,000 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

1  i 

237,570 
2.555.858 
-  1.216.733 

144.489 
1.932.559 

fl92.628 
16.406.672 
4.693«8Q7 
684.971 
9.351.391 

945,000 
13,26r  .000 
4,028,000 
[  533,000 
8,583,000 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

553.548 
410.846 
2,123.737 
176.544 
643.627 

1,858.309 
2.143.835 
10476,609 
970.868 
2,439.130 

1,947,000 
1,627,000 
8,903,000 
683,000 
2,191,000 

South  DaV^ota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Venaont 

151.673 
891.  U4 
2.371.7^0 
260.199 
94.754 

792.600 
2,746.346 
8,818.248 

978,791 
1.023.975 

570,000 
3,050,000 
9,138,000  . 
951,000 
356,000 

VlrglnU 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

986,740 
621.700 
393.216 
866,950 
69.154 

3,479.710 
2,827,704 
1.322,595 
4.030.968 
497,548 

3,647,000 
2,678,000 
1,347,000 
3,659,000 
280,000 

District  of  Coluobla 

116.442  . 

1.245.708 

500,000 

Aaerican  Saaoa 
Guam  >^ 
Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

6.450 
20.670 
668.855 
21.102 
13.588 

97,169 
180,687 
2,263,544 
136,016 
U7»652 

( 
< 

(  4,946,000 

< 

( 

BIA 

174.498 

U  Rounded  to  nearest  thousand 
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OTIIKR  TYPES  OF  ITAXDICAPPED  PROGR^VMS 

Dr.  Ottixa.  ?/Miator,  if  I  mig:ht,  the  revenue  sharing  does  not  con- 
solidate any  programs  which  are  not  already  formula  to  the  States. 

Second,  there  are  still  an  additional  $94  million  that  we  are  pro- 
posing to  retain  outside  of  tlie  Better  Schools  Act  entirely. 

Senator  Stktoxs.  Yes,  there  is  some  rationale  for  it.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  around  corners  too  much,  but  you  are  putting  all  these  pro- 
grams togetlier  in  one  lump  sum  and  you  are  calling  it  i^evenue  sliar- 
ing.  Now  you  are  saying  that  we  will  first  take  out  so  much  for  impact 
aid,  and  then  adjust  so  much  of  what  is  left  goes  here  and  there, 

SomethintT  is  happening  to  those  moneys.  What  you  are  doing  is 
passing  on  to  the  States  the  burden  of  inflation.  IV^cause  you  are  basing 
it  on  1072  appropriations,  I  frankly  intend  to  give  you  as  bad  a  time 
as  I  can  about  these  programs  because  T  do  not  think  you  cnnnot  find 
a  w^ay  to  get  the  States  the  money  with  fewer  strings  and  still  have 
some  control  on  them  on  a  national  level. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  The  other  point  that  I  just  wanted  to  add  is  Dr.  Martin 
and  we  have  discussed  the  distribution  of  children  who  cannot  norm- 
ally profit  from  the  education  that  is  in  the  typical  school. 

The  estimates  have  been  around  9  percent,  including  emotionally 
disturbed  and  other  disturbed,  across  the  population,  and  looked  in 
that  type  of  distribution,  it  seems  to  be  as  I  recall  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed among  the  States. 

Dr.  Mautin  Yes.  Our  assumption  is  that  that  is  true,  and  we  have 
always  maintained  that  these  kinds  of  conditions  would  probably 
balance  out.  Where  a  State  has  a  high  urban  population,  or  where  the 
poverty  line  includes  many  citizens,  the  prevalence  of  handicapped 
individuals  is  higher.  That  is  our  assumption — it  is  probably  not  com- 
pletely accurate,  but  the  States  have  not  done  the  job  of  providing  us 
with  the  information  carefully  enough  to  make  those  kind  of  fine  line 
discriminations. 

DEAF-BLIND  PROGRAM 

Senator  Stevexs.  If  you  had  $10  million  and  took  care  of  2,900  of 
the  4,500,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  you  had  about  $20  million 
you  should  take  care  of  them  all,  should  you' not? 

Dr.  Martix.  That  is  about  what  we  project  out  for  this  program,  is 
$20  million  plus  the  cost  of  living  escalation.  I  think  we  figured  it 
would  get  to  about  $25  million  or  $28  million,  then  we  would  be  able  to 
do  this. 

We  have  been  aiming  at  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  if  we  can. 
Senator  Stevens,  But  you  have  lost  2  years. 

Again,  I  know  you  people  did  not  make  the  final  decisions.  Mr. 
Miller  did.  He  waniis  to  defend  himself  now.  [General  laughter.] 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  I  will  defend  the  budget  rather  than  myself  in 
this  instance,  but  I  do,  while  we  have  said  it  several  ways,  I  am  not 
sure  we  have  come  through  clearly  to  you  that  in  the  funds  that  we 
have  before  you  for  the  handicapped  there  are  three  Federal  doliars 
a\^rded  nationally,  for  every  one  that  is  in  revenue  sharing. 

Senator  Stevens.  As  I  understand  it,  re ''enue  sharlr^e  is  for  cate- 
gorical formula  grant  areas,  but  you  retail  your  d;scretionary 
ijowe:^^. 
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.  Is  that  correct  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  That  IS  correct. 

The  otlicr  point  I  would  make  in  response  to  vou,  sir— and  of  course, 
none  ot  us  a^  the  table  claim  that  we  are  meotinir  the  needs  that  we 
would  like  to  meet— IS  that  when  you  t.-ke  a  look  at  the  increase  in  the 
l^ederal  bud^iet,  the  total  Federal  bud<ret  increases  from  $250  billion 
m  19(4  to  $2G8.7  billion  in  1974.  Practically  the  entire  amount  is  eaten 
np,  as  you  know,  by  either  uncontrollable  items,  or  inandatory  in- 
creases such  as  m  the  Defense  Department,  the  cost  increases  for  sal- 
aries, so  that  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  net  in  discretionary  pro- 
grams for  the  Federal  budget  is  down. 

The  very  fact  that  this  program  stays  level  is  an  indication  that  it 
IS  an  important  program  that  we  will  keep  level. 

Senator  Stevexs.  We  set  a  $2.5  billion  limit  on  social  services  and 
you  come  in  with  a  $2  billion  request.  We  tried  to  get  yon  to  reallocate 
that  money.  We  would  be  glad  to  take  that  $500  million  and  put  it  in 
here.  ^ 

Mr  Miller.  We  have  already  counted  that  $500  million.  We  have 
already  saved  it. 

Senator  Stevexs.  But  you  are  not  even  going  to  spend  the  $2  billion. 
1  his  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

You  come  in.  We  have  got  a  cost  increase  on  Government  employees. 
U  c  have  got  a  cost  increase  on  military  emplovees.  We  have  got  a  cost 
increase  just  on  devaluation  of  the  dollar  throughout  the  world,  and 
you  sit  here  and  we  are  looking  at  disabled  cliildren,  and  what  a  hell 
or  a  place  to  maintain  a  budget,  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Mtller.  But  I  think  the  Federal  role  here,  the  Federal  per- 
centage that  we  contribute  to  the  total  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, IS  small.  It  is  a  stimulatory  program.  It  is  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram. The  real  money  has  always  come  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  far  back  does  this  $10  million  go? 

.'i^^^^"'^^^^'  The  first  appropriation  was  in  1969,  $1  million:  1970, 
$4  million;  1971,  $4.5  million:  1972,  $7..5  million:  1973,  $10  million. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  belieA-e  it  went  up  $2.5  million  last  year. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Between  1972  and  1973. 


CRISIS  CARE  FACrLTTTES 

Senator  Stevens.  We  will  see  that  you  ^ret  a  similar  increase  this 
yeai'.  You  are  talking  about  cvisi::  cave  facilities.  Please  explain  thb. 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  you  have  to  picture  for  a  moment  these  children. 
Here  is  a  child  who  cannot  hear  parental  instructions.  He  cannot  see 
his  way  around  his  home.  He  cannot  talk  in  order  to  communicate. 

In  many  instances,  he  has  neurological  damage  as  well  because  the 
rubella  strikes  that  way,  through  the  central  nervous  system.  He  re- 
quires constant  attention  and  care  from  his  parent  or  school.  If  yon 
find  a  school  situation  for  these  children,  you  will  find  almost  one  adult 
per  child. 

Now,  the  burden  of  this  on  a  family  is  great.  When  the  family 
wanted  to  do  anything  socially,  it  woulfi  be  .extrem(ily  difficult  to  get 
a  baby  sitter  to  come  in  and  take  care  of  a  youngster  who  could  not 
talk,  see,  hear,  or  even  really  relate  in  any  way,  so  that  the  parents 
are  put  under  a  tremendous  emotional  and  physical  burden  from  which 
there  is  no  respite. 
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So  on  an  experimental  basis,  we  began  to  support  some  pro^rairs 
where  for  weekends  of  48  hours  or  72-hour  periods  a  youiifrster  couhl 
come m  and  get  good  care,  not  just  custodial  care— but  care  plus  some 
trainmg  where  there  would  be  work  with  the  parents,  too,  to  show 
them  what  was  going  on.  But  the  functioii  of  respite  care  means  just 
that.  It  IS  a  way  of  helping  with  the  burden  of  children  who  are  at 
home,  in  school  age  population,  for  a  part  of  the  day,  but  demand  sucli 
care  that  it  overwhelms  the  family. 

This  is  true,  by  the  way,  not  only  for  deaf-blind,  but  of  autistic 
children,  and  other  severely  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  re- 
tarded children. 


NUMBER  OF  FACILITIKS  AXD  OPERATIONAL  COSTS 

Senator  Stevexs.  How  many  of  these  facilities  do  you  have,  and 
what  arc  they  costing  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  Right  now  we  have  a  limited  number  because  we  are 
experimenting  with  them  to  see  whether  they  are  co?t  beneficial  and 
to  see  if  th-^re  arc  other  ways  we  can  ineetUiis  need.  We  have  one 
primary  one  in  North  Carolina.  There  are  about  20  programs  operat- 
ing now.  The  cost  I  am  going  to  have  to  supply  for  tlic  ivcord,  but  my 
impression  is  it  is  running  something  like  $500  a  child.  I  may  have  (o 
correct  that  because  I  do  not  have  the  figures  here. 

[The  information  follows:] 

One  of  our  experiments  and  models  is  the  Western  Carolina  Center,  in  Mor- 
ganton,  >orth  Carolina.  It  operates  under  the  guidance  of  the  Mid-Atlaiitic  Re- 
gional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Children.  The  purpose  of  this  center  was  to  provide 
a  specialized  respite  care  center  to  provide  services  solely  to  deaf-blind  children 
and  their  parents.  The  services  they  provide  are  of  th«  nature  of  emergency 
residential  care  and  training  services  for  these  children  needed;  assist  their 
parencs  in  developing  and  carrying  out  home  based  education  and  training  pro- 
grams; and  assisting  with  educational  diagnosis  and  evaluation  services. 

While  we  do  not  operate  in  any  of  our  regional  centers,  a  permanent  specialized 
respite  or  crisis  care  service,  there  is  a  need  which  is  being  met  through  these 
short  term  services  being  provided  on  a  demand  basis.  Centers  also  purchase  on 
a  demand  basis  crises  care  services  for  deaf-blind  children  from  other  State  and 
local  health,  education  and  welfare  agencies.  So  that  all  centers  are  gearea  up  to 
provide  short  term  crisis  care  services  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  a  week,  a 
month,  or  longer  if  absolutely  necessary.  The  average  cost  for  maintenance  of  a 
child  with  these  services  is  $20/per  day. 

VARIETY  OF  APPROACHES 

Senato :  Ste\^xs.  How  long  liave  they  been  operating? 
Dr.  Mautin.  About  a  year. 

Senator  Stevexs.  These  are  for  experimental,  developmental 
programs? 

Dr.  Martin.  You  see,  under  the  dea,f -blind  apj^ropriation,  we  do  a 
variety  of  different  things.  We  support  diagnostic  care.  We  support 
teaching  for  children.  We  support  parent  consultation,  we  support 
respite  care,  et  cetera. 

We  do  not  do  other  things  with  the  money.  For  example,  we  don't  do 
research  with  it  and  things  of  that  nature*  We  are  aiming  at  services, 
but  we  have  five  or  six  different  models  of  services  that  we  are  doing, 
and  we  work  through  a  variety  of  different  agencies;  some  schools, 
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some,  for  example,  Easter  Seal  centers,  some  Stat-  schools  for  the 
bliiul— wherever  people  have  expressed  the  williiioness  or  have  the  nu- 
cleus cai)ability,  we  build. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  RURAL  AREAS 

Senator  Stevens.  What  do  you  do  for  the  rural  areas  where  there 
IS  no  nucleus  capability  i 

^What  are  you  doing  throufrhout  the  Kentucky  area,  or  the  hills  of 
West  \^irginia  ?  Hov/  do  you  help  the  i)eople  there  ? 

Dr.  Maktix.  Well,  we  try  to  create  in  every  region  at  least  one  serv- 
ice capability,  but  we  have  quickly  then  exi)anded— that^s  where  this 
money  has  gone--to  developing,  so  that  in  almost  each  State,  there's 
at  least  one  facility  where  youngsters  can  go. 

For  example,  I've  visited  in  De  Kalb  County,  which  is  a  county  just 
outside  of  Atlanta,  and  they  serve  now  all  tlie  deaf-blind  children  in 
Georgia,  or  they  will  be  served  there. 

If  youngsters  groM'  past  a  certain  a^e,  and  are  able  to  take  part  in 
reg:ular  school  programs,  some  o.f  them  are  sem-ed  locally,  or  they  can 
go  to  Taladegu  to  the  Institute  (  :  the  J>eaf-Blind  in  Alabama,  which 
i^-'  -he  regional  center  for  the  southeast  region. 

In  each  State  noM'  there  is  some  capability.  AVe  also  have  several 
schools  which  are  very  well  defined,  like  the  one  in  AVasliington,  and 
ill"  Perkins  School  in  Massachusetts,  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  a  center  in  Dallas,  where  there  can  be  some  residential 
capabilities  for  children  as  well. 

But  most  States  are  choosing  to  pick  a  metropolitan  area,  and  de- 
velop a  program  there.  Childrr:i  will  either  stay  on  a  residental  base, 
or  some  parents  will  move  to  an  area  like  that.'  This  is  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  parent. 

Frankly  it  embarrasses  me  to  tell  you,  but  I  received  a  call  here 
yestei'day  from^a  man  who  works  on  the  Senate  staff,  who  was  willing 
to  move  from  Virginia  to  Maryland  in  order  to  get  his  youngster  in  the 
program  in  Montgomery  County,  where  it's  better  than  the  county  he 
lives  in  now.  And  it  bothers  rnc,  but  it's  a  fact  of  life. 

Senator  Stevexs.  It  shouldn't  bother  you.  I  know  of  one  island 
where  they  abandoned  the  island  and  moved  in  and  camped  outside 
of  Nome  where  there  is  a  school. 

Dr.  Martin-.  Well,  it's  too  bad  that  families  have  to  do  that,  be- 
cause they  may  have  to  cliange  jobs,  sell  homes,  uproot  other  children. 
There  are  many  reasons  M*hy  that's  not  desirable,  but  it's  the  way 
people  survive. 

For  example,  we  cooperate  with  the  military  in  terms  of  identifying 
the  special  facilities  around  tlie  United  States.  We  have  a  large  com- 
puter banl:  that's  in  our  recruitment  and  information  program,  and 
we  frequently  advise  military  people  where  there  are  education  pro- 
grams so  they  can  apply  for  a  transfer  to  a  particular  militaiy  base 
whore  there  might  be  better  facilities  for  handicapped  kids. 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  ypu  do  the  same  thing  for  the  nonmilitary  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  It's  the  item  in  the  budget  called  information  and 
recruitment.  We  have  a  file  of  some  15,000  to  20,000  special  education 
programs  across  the  country  by  State. 
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HEAD  START 

Senator  Stevexs,  What  happened  to  the  provision  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  which  stated  that  10  percent  of  the  children  in 
Head  Start,  would  be  reserved  for  those  who  are  handicapped  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  We  are  working  with  them.  It's  basically  administered 
by  the  Plead  Start  program,  and  we  are  cooperating  to  try  to  imple- 
ment it.  One  of  the  particular  thin^rs  that  we  did  with  them  was  that  we 
took  six  of  our  most  effective  centers,  funded  those  centers  specifically 
to  cooperate  with  Head  Start  programs.  And  some  are  already  doing 
it.  I  mentioned  the  Alaskan  one;  the  one  in  Seattle  already  does  this, 
et  C6tei*a. 

We  are  giving  them  technical  assistance.  We  have  also  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  college  and  universities  that  have  been  supported  under 
this  appropriation,  and  asked  them  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
any  Head  Start  project  in  their  region,  and  help  identify  children 
to  help  guide  the  staff'  chere  in  training. 

I  can't  report  to  you  about  Head  Start's  progress  fully.  But  I  would 
say  to  you,  that  we  are  cooperating  with  them  on  it. 

BACK-DATIXG  PROBLEM 

Senator  Stkvexs.  Our  action  concerning  this  $23  million  is  to  make 
sure  that  you  would  not  lose  the  money  for  handicapped  education, 
caused  by  contract  difficulty. 

Is  there  any  disagreement  witli  that,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  Well,  there  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House 
acted,  they  asked  us  for  a  plan*  as  to  how  we  would  liandle  the  back- 
dating problem,  which  we  'piwided  them,  without  having  to  request 
additional  fiscal  year  1973  funds.  And  I  guess  that  still  is  our  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress. 

So  you  will  go  into  conference  with  that  item,  and  I  guess  we  will 
be  recommending  that  you  stick  with  our  plan. 

Senator  Steven's.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House  already 
rejected  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Flood  telling  us  that  he 
is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  our  plan,  to  which  we  have  replied, 

FUNDIXG  LEVEL  UXDEK  COXTIXUING  nESOLlJTIOX 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  ask  you  a  general  question.  Have  any 
of  these  moneys  we  are  talking  about  been  impounded?  Did  you  have 
any  impoundments  in  your  area  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  impoundments. 

Senator  Steve.vs.  I'm  not  talking  about  budgetary  reserves  hi  our 
allocation  over  a  fiscal  year.  Have  you  been  denied  access  to  riny 
of  the  money? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don't  want  to  mislead  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  SiiOVEXS.  I  hope  you  don't,  Mr.  Miller.  [General  laughter.] 

Mr.  Miller.  The  lower  of  the  House  or  Senate  amount  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  higher  than  our  current  spending  plan. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Th^  vetoed  bill  had  $162.3  million,  and  your  op- 
erating level  is  $133.1  million. 
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Was  your  C'>:rat  ng  level  established  in  this  document?  Also  is 
that  consistent  ',/itli  vhe  continuing  resolution  '-f 

Are  any  of  tlie  moneys  that  were  available  to  you  under  th^  con- 
tinuing resolution  been  impounded? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  not  in  our  spending  plan,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Of  course,  we  have  an  opinion  from,  the  Justice  Department  that 
th'^  continuing  resolution  level  con£::titutcs  a  maximum,  and  that  le- 
gally, we  can  spend  below  it.  The  moneys  are  apportioned.  Before 
this  fiscal  year  is  over,  a  determination  will  have  to  be  made,  in  fact, 
as  to  whether  we  will  spend  the  funds;  or  whether  they  will  have  to 
placed  in  reserve,  and  in  your  definition,  impounded. 

But  I  think  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we  are  not  spending 
at  the  fully  authorized  levels. 

Senator  Stkvexs.  T  would  remind  you  of  wiiat  you  just  said,  that 
there  are  places  you  can  control,  and  places  you  can't  control. 

I  think  you  can  control  food  stamps  and  a  lot  of  other  things  better 
than  we  do.  I'm  against  the  program,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  abuses 
thei-e  because  of  the  cost  of  straightening  them  out. 

I  would  like  to  know,  and  T'm  sure  the  committee  would  like  to 
know  for  the  record,  what  amount  of  money  was  available  to  you  for 
these  activities  that  are  covered  l)y  your  section  of  the  HEW  budget 
under  the  continuing  resolution?  Specifically  what  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  available? 

We  have  the  "operating  level  figure  of  $131,109,000.  To  the  extent 
that  the  maximum  amount  available  under  that  resolution  exceeds 
that,  Avhere  did  it  come  from  ?  Wliat  areas  ? 

If  you  do  not  want  to  call  it  impoundment,  you're  just  not  pro- 
gramed for  expenditure.  Where  are  the  moneys? 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HAXniCAPPED  FUXDIXG  LEVELS 

Mr.  Miller.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record  by  specific  line  item. 
[The  information  follows:] 

COMPARISON  OF  "EOUCATION  FOR  THE  HANOICAPPEO"  PROPOSED  OPERATING  LEVEL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1973  ANO  THE  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  UNOER  THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 


1973 

Authorized  Operating 
level  level 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

1.  State  grant  program   $50, 000, 000  $37, 500, 000 

2.  Spacial  target  programs: 

(a)  Oeaf-blind  centers   10,000,000  10  000  000 

(b)  Early  childhood  projects   12,000,000  12,000  000 

(c)  Spfecificlearning  disabilities   3,250,000  3  250  000 

<d)  Hegional  resource  centers   7^  243,000  7'  243'  000 


Subtotal   32,493,000  32,493,000 

3.  innovatjon  and  development   9, 916, 000  9, 916, 000 


4.  Technology  and  communications: 

(a)  Media  services  and  captioned  films   13,000,000         1  3  000,000 

(b)  Recruitment  and  information   500, 000  '  500, 000 


Subtotal   13,50(,000  13,500,000 

5.  SptSiai  education  and  manpower  development   37, 610, 000         37, 610, 000 

Total     143, 519,000        131,019, 000 
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OPERATING  PLAN  FOR  "eI/UCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPSD" 

Dr.  Martin.  It's  a  simple  item.  I  might  say.  Everything  is  with  the 
exception  of  the  State  grant  program  wliere  the  House  appropriated 
$50  million  rather  than  $37,5  million ;  and  the  Senate  $80  million;  and 
conference  bill  was  $65  million. 

So  that's  the  only  item  

Senator  Stevkns.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  my  question. 
Dr.  Martin.  I  thought  you  were  just  talking  about  education  for 
the  handicapped. 

Senator  Sto\t2Ns.  No;  we  have  just  been  through  several  other  areas 
here  this  morning  and  in  the  past  fe^T  days  about  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  we  will  be  glad  to.  We  have  provided  the  com- 
mittee  

Senator  Stevens.  I  understand  you  have  a  tabk . 
Mr.  Miller.  We  will  provide  the  committee  with  that  table,  that 
shows  our  spending  plan  with  our  continuing  resolution  authorization. 
Senator  Stevens.  Please  submit  it  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows :] 
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Comparison  of  the  Office  of  Education's  proposed  operating 
level  for  FY  1973  and  the  amount  available  under  the 
continuing  resolution 

1973 


Authorized  Operating 
Level  Level 


Elementary  and  secondary  education: 

1.  Aid  to  school  districts: 

(a)  Educationally  deprived  children.,.  $    1,810,000,000      $  1,585,185,^00 

(b)  Supplementary  services: 

(1)  State  plan  programs   l'>5,684,000  126,306,067 

(2)  Special  programs  and  projects.   25  ,709  ,000  20  ,086,933 

Subtotal   171,393,000  146,393,000 

Subtotal   1,981, 393, OOC  1,731,578,000 

2.  Strengthening  State  departments  of 

education ; 

(a)  General  support   43,000,000  33,000,000 

(b)  Comprehensive  planning  and 

evaluation   10,000,000  A,96A,000 

Subtotal  

3.  Bilingual  education  

4.  Follow  Through  

5.  Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  

Total  

School  assistance  in  Federally  affected  areas; 

1,  Maintenance  and  operations: 

(a)  Payments  to  local  educational 

agencies  

(b)  Paycaents  to  other  Federal  agencies 

Subtotal  

2 ,  Cons  true  tion 

Total  

Emergency  School  Assistance: 
1,     Special  projects: 

(a)  Metropolitan  area  projects.*  

(b)  Bilingual  education  projects  

(c)  Educational  televeision  

(d)  Special  programs  and  projects  

(e)  Evaluation.......  

Subtotal  


53,000,000 

37,964,000 

44,950,000 
57  ,700,000 
50,000,000 

35,080,000 
57,700,000 
2,000,000 

2,187,043,000 

1,864,322,000 

603,995,000 
41,500,000 

527,252,000 
41,500.000 

645,495,000 

568,752,000 

25.910,000 

15,910,000 

671,405,000 

584,662,000 

11,397,000 
9  ,117,000 
6,838,000 

i;, 397, 000 
2,280,000 

11,397,000 
9  ,117,000 
6  ,838,000 

11,397,000 
2  ,280.000 

41,029,000 

41,029,000 
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ERIC 


Authorized 
Level 

State  apportionment: 

<a)    Pilot  programs   $  34,191,000 

(b)    Special  programs  and  projects   18,235,000 

<c)    General  grants  to  LEA's   134,485,000 


Subtotrl. 


Training  and  advisory  services  

Emergency  school  assistance  activities.. 


Total. 


186 ,911,000 

21,700,000 
21 ,000,000 

270,640,000 


Operating 
Level 


$  34,191,000 
18,235,000 
134  .485,000 

186,911 ,000 

21  ,700,000 
21 ,000,000 

270,640,000 


Education  for  the  handicapped; 

1.  State  grant  program  

2.  Special  target  programs: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

'  I) 


Deaf-blind  centers. 

Early  childhood  projects  

Specific  Learning  disabilities . 
Regional  resource  centers  


Subtotal. 


Innovation  and  development  

Technology  and  coraniunications : 

(a)  Media  services  and  captioned  films. 

(b)  Recruitment  and  information  


Subtotal. 


Special  education  and  manpowi 
development  


50,000,000 

10  ,000  ,000 
12,000,000 
3,250  ,000 
7,243,000 

32,493,000 

9,916,000 

13,000,000 
500 ,000 

13,500,000 
37.  [    J, 000 


To tal. 


143,519,000 


37,500,000 

10  ,000,000 
12,000,000 
3  ,250  ,000 
7,243,000 

32,493  ,000 

9  ,915,000 

13,000,000 
500,000 

13,500,000 

37  ,610,000 
131  ,019 ,000 


Indian  education; 

1.  Financial  assistance  to  local  education 

agencies  for  the  education  of  Indian 
children  

2.  Special  programs  and  projects  to  improve 

educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
children  

3.  Special  programs  relating  to  adult 

education  for  Indians  

4.  Administration; 

(a)  Administration  

(b)  Planning  

<c)    Advisory  Council  


Subtotal. 


Total. 


11,500,000 

5,000,000 

500  ,000 

450  ,000 
400  ,000 
150  ^000 

L.  00  0,000 

It  ,000  ,000 


11,500,000 

5,000,000 

500,000 

450,000 
400,000 
150,000 

1,000,000 

18,000,000 
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1973 


Occupational,  vocational^  and  adult  education; 
1.    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education: 
(a)    Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

(1)  Annual  appropriation   !$ 

(2)  National  Advisory  Council.*.   I  


2. 


Subtotal. 


(b) 
(c> 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Programs  f jr  students  with  special  needs. 

Consumer  pr.i  ^omemaking  education  

Work-sti'Jy  ^ . ,  

Cooperative  education  

State  advisory  councils  


Subtotal. 


Vocational  research: 

(a)  Innovation  

(b)  Curriculum  development  

(c)  Research — Grants  to  States. 


Subtotal. 


Authorized 
Level 


Career  education. 


427,012,000 

29 ,898,000 
38,322 ,000 
10  ,524,000 
19  ,500,000 
3,204,000 

528,^*60,000 


16  ,000,000 
6,000,000 
18/J00,0C0 

40,000,000 

14.000,000 


Operating 
Level 


426,682,000  $ 
330^000 


376,682,000 
330,000 


377  ,012  ,000 

20,000,000 
25,625,000 

6  ,000,000 
19,500,000 

2,690,000 

450,827,000 


16  ,000,000 
4,000,000 
18,000,000 

38,000,000 


Adult  education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States. 

(b)  Special  projects. 

(c)  Teacier  training. 


Subtotal. 


Total. 


75,000,000  51,300,000 
7,000,000  7,000,000 
3,000,000   3,000,000 


85,000,000 
667,460,000 


61,300,000 
550,127,000 


Higher  Education:  ;' 
1.     Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  work-study: 

(1)  Basic  opportunity  grants   122,100,000 

(2)  Supplementary  opportunity  grants.   210,300,000 

(3)  Work-study   ,270,200,000 

Subtotal   602 ,500 ,000 

(b)  Cooperative  education   10,750,000  1/ 

(c)  Subsidized  Insured  loans: 

(1)  Interest  oi  Insured  loans    245,000,000  1/ 

(d)  Direct  loans:  t 

(1)  Federal  capital  contributionfi   548,400,000 

(2)  Loans  to  Institutions  '.   3,970,000 

(3)  Teacher  cancellations  ,   10,000,000 


3/ 


122,100,000 
210,300,000 
270,200,000 

602,600,000 

10,750,000  2J 

245,000,000  2/ 


546,400,000  3/ 
3,970.000 
10,000,000 


Subtotal 
Subtotal  


562,370,000  562,370 ,000 

1,420,720,000  1,420,720,000 
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1973 


Authorized 
Level 


Operating 
Level 


2.  Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged; 

(a)  Talent  Search   $        6,000,0001/$      6,000,000  2/ 

(b)  Special  services  In  college   20,000,0001/      26,000,000  2/ 

(c)  Upward  Bound   38,331,0001^      38,331,000  2/ 

Subtotal   64,331,000  70,331,000 

3.  Institutional  assistance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing  Institutions....  74,992,000  1/    99,992,000  2/ 

(b)  Construction; 

(a)  Subsidized  loans   14,069,000  1/    14,069,000  2/ 

(b)  Grants .      

Subtotal   14 ,069  ,000  14,069  ,000 

(c)  Language  training  and  area  studies   12,360,000  1/  2,360,000 

(d)  University  coraauni  ty  services   15,000,000  5,700,000 

(e)  Aid  to  land-grant  colleges; 

(1)  Annual  appropriation   10,000,000   

(2)  Lump  sum  payment — Virgin  Is.  and  Guam  6  ,000 ,000  6,000,000 

Subtotal   16,000,000  6,000,000 

(f)  Veterans  cost  of  instruction   25,000,000  25,000,000 

(g)  State  post  secondary  Education  commissions   3,030,000  3,000,000 

Subtotal   160 ,421 ,000  156, 121 ,000 

4.  College  personnel  development; 

(a)  College  teacher  fell^wships   20,000,000  y  20,000,000 

(b)  Fellowships  for  disadvantaged      

''c)    Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships   500,000  500 ,000 

Subtotal   20,500j000  20.500,000 

Total.  .  .*.  .T                                      1,663,972,000  1,667,672,000 


Library  Resources; 

1.  Pubiic  libraries; 

(a)  S3rvices....   69,500,000  32,730,000 

(b)  Construction   15,000,000   

Subtotal   84,500,000  32,730,000 

2.  School  library  resources   100,000,000  90,000,000 

3.  College  library  resources; 

(a)    College  library  resources   12,500,000  10,500,000 

(b;    Librarian  training   3,572,000  3,000,000 

(c)  Library  demonstrations   1,785,000  1.500,000 

Subtotal   17,857,000  15,000,000 
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4.     Undergraduate  Instructional  equlpioent  

Total  

Educational  development: 

1.  Education  professions  development: 

(a)  Teacher  corps  

(b)  State  grants  

(c)  Long-term  tralninp: 

(1)  Bilingual  

(2)  Other  i  

Subtotal  

(d)  Elementary  and  secondary  development! 

(1)  Urban  rur  il  

(2)  Career  opportunities  

(3)  Categorical  programs  

(4)  Exceptional  children  

(5)  Media  

(6)  Technology  

(7)  Undergraduate  prep,  of  educ.  per- 

sonnel   

Subtotal^  

(e)  Vocational  education  

(f)  New  Careers  in  education  

(g)  Higher  education: 

(1)  Institutes  

(2)  Fellowships  

Subtotal  

Subtotal  

2.  National  priority  programs: 

(a)  Educational  technology  demonstrations: 

(1)  Educational  broadcasting  facilities, 

(2)  Sesame  Street-Electric  Company  

Subtotal  

(b)  Drug  abuse  education  

(c)  Right  to  read  

(d)  Enviror""*>r:tal  education  

(e)  Nutritl-^n  and  health  

(f)  Dropout  prevention  

Subtotal  


1973 


Authorized 
Level 

Operating 
Level 

1  12.500,000 

$   

214  ,857 ,000 

137  , 730 ,000 

37,500, GOO 

37  ,500,000 

2,965,000 
2,965,000 



5,930,000 

12 , 135  ,000 
23,572,000 
13,841,000 
4,112,000 

12  ,135  ,000 
23,572,000 
13,841,000 
4,112,000 

1,000,000 

54,660,000 

53,660,000 

11,860,000 
500,000 

6,000,000 
500,000 

5,828,0J0 
2,172,000 

5 ,828,000 
2,172,000 

8.000,000 

8,000,000 

118,450,000 

106,560  ,000 

13,000,000 
7,000,000 

13,000,000 
6, OvjO, 000 

20,000,000 

19,000,000 

12,400 ,000 
12,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,500,000 
10,000,000 

12,400,000 
12,000,000 
3,180 ,000 
2,000,000 
8,500,000 

60  ,900  ,000 

57  ,080  ,000 
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 1973  

/ii."JiDrl,zed  Operating 

Level  Level 

3.    Data  systems  improvement: 

[a)  Educational  statistics; 

(1)  Surveys  and  special  studies   $      6,900,000  $  4,250,000 

(2)  Common  core  of  data        

Subtotal   0,900  ,000  4  ,250  ,000 

(b)  National  achievement  study   7,000,000  6,000«000 

Subtotal   13.900.000  10,250,000 

Total   193  ,250  ,000  173 ,890  ,000 

Educational  activities  overseas ; 

(special  foreign  currency  program)   3,000,000  3,000,000 

Student  Loan  Insurance   46,640,000  5J      46,640,000  tj 

Higher  educational  facilities  loan  &  insurance 
fund ; 

1.    Participation  sales  insufficiencies   2,921,000  2,921,000 

Salaries  and  expenses; 

1.  Program  administration   78,642,000  78,642,000 

2.  Planning  and  evaluation   10,455,000  10,455,000 

3.  General  program  dissemination   750,000  750,000 

4.  Advisory  committees    524,000  524,000 

Total   90,371,000  90,371,000 

Total,  OE   6  ,175  ,078 ,000  5 ,540  ,994  ,000 


FOOTNOTES : 

1/  Includes  lawar  of  House  or  of  Senate  Committee  in  Second  Supplemental  bill. 
2/  Includes  proposed  supplemental. 
3/  Includes  two  academic  years. 

Includes  lower  of  House  or  Senate  Committee  on  Second  Supplemental  bill. 
5/  Includes  lower  of  House  or  of  Senate  Committee  on  Second  Supplemental  bill. 
6/  Includes  proposed  supplemental. 
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THE  OPERATING  VEVEL.  AND  THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Miller.  You  realize  that  the  authorization  level  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  about  $1.1  billion  over  the  President's  budget, 
and  he  vetoed  two  bills,  the  second  of  which  was  about  $350  million 
above  his  budget.  To  expect  us  after  two  vetoes  to  spend  $1.1  billion 
above,  is  really  beyond  any  practical  possibility  of  meeting  the  ceiling 
that  we  have  to  meet  in  the  budget, 

^  Senator  Stevens,  I  would  like  to  know  those  areas  in  \yhich  spending 
did  not  occur, 

Mr.  Miller,  Well,  v;e  have  provided  the  committee  with  the  sort  of 
table  that  shows  it.  In  fact,  it  was  provided  by  transmittal  letter  from 
the  secretary  to  the  two  committees, 

NEW  MATH 

Senator  Stevens.  Senator  Cotton  has  a  problem  concerning  the  "new 
math"  in  several  editorials  in  New  Hampshire  by  a  gentleman  named 
Mr,  Loeb,  On  page  4  o.f  the  Emergency  School  System  statement,  you 
focus  on  mathematics  among  other  subjects,  A  few  months  ago  there 
was  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  about  a  Ph.  D.  who  took  his 
daughter's  fourth  grade  "new  math"  text  to  his  office.  Accompanied 
by  a  certified  public  accountant,  he  found  that  neither  he  nor  his  col- 
leagues could  work  any  of  the  problems,  I  must  confess  that  after 
college  calculus,  I  can't  help  my  boys  either. 

It's  a  very  interesting  occurrence  that  in  many  families,  parents  can 
no  longer  assist  their  children  because  of  the  great  difference  in 
terminology. 

Is  the  Office  of  Education  satisfied  with  the  "new  math"?  Appar- 
ently many  concerned  people  feel  that  we  are  being  taken  down  the 
same  road  that  sight  readers  took  us  after  World  War  II.  This  re- 
sulted in  millions  of  students  unable  to  read.  They  had  to  have  a  new 
concept  in  reading. 

Is  "new  math"  really  as  successful  as  they  think  it  is,  and  if  so, 
why  don't  you  have  a  program  to  teach  us  oldtimers  how  we  can  un- 
derstand it  ?  [General  laughter,] 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  The  first  thing  I  would  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  specific  curriculumSj  is  that  there  is  not  an  area  in  the  Federal 
Government — and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  like  to  see  it — where 
the  Federal  Government  is  laying  on,  precisely  and  very  heavily  

SIGHT  READING  PROGRAM 

Senator  Ste\^ns.  Well,  I  can  hear  Senator  Cotton  right  now.  He 
would  be  upset  by  your  reply.  He  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that, 
but  there  is  a  role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  analyze  these  di- 
rections and  tell  us  whether  they  are  successful.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  another  sight  reading  situation, 

^  Mr.  Mattheis.  Oh,  I  think  that  one  is  not  all  that  clear  on  the  record 
either  as  to  what  sight  reading  was  and  as  to  which  children  suffered 
and  which  did  not. 
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And  my  own  experience  in  local  school  districts  is  that  it  all  ended 
lip  being  at  the  discretion  of  local  teachers,  which  is  based  upon  their 
training.  An(^  I  liave  yet  to  find  very  many  who  were  totally  off  in 
left  field  without  getting  into  other  aspects  of  teaching  children  how 
to  read.  But  it  varies  by  State  and  schools,  and  there  arc  many 
variances. 

PROGRESS  OF  U.S.  STUDENTS  fS  MATH  PROGRAMS 

There  have  been  studies  in  the  area  of  mathematics.  One,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  indicated  that  internationally,  our  students  who  were 
going  throiigh  our  modern  mathematics  programs  were  not  doing  as 
well  as  some  of  the  students  in  other  countries. 

Since  then,  reports — and  probably,  this  was  due  to  teachers,  and 
colleges/universities  changing  the  direction  of  their  program  a  little 
bit — have  looked  a  little  bit  more  favorable. 

Senator  Si'evens.  The  math  that  put  a  man  on  the  Moon  and  led  us 
into  the  vrhole  computer  age  was  the  old  math. 

Has  anyone  analyzed  the  "new  math"  'i 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  new  math.  The  basic  concepts,  sir,  are  behind  the 
man  on  the  Moon  and  the  computer  technology ;  are  the  same  concepts 
that  are  being  taught  in  tlie  new  math.  We're  in  a  field  of  discourse 
here,  where  I  personally  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  professional 
life.  And  yet,  what  we  arc.  teaching  youngsters  tv^day  are  the  same 
kinds  of  concepts  that  n^ere  taught  at  college  level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  youngsters  9,  10  and  11,  who  are  being 
introduced  to  ideas  that  I  learned  as  a  griHluate  student  in  mathe- 
matics. They  are  being  introduce  1  i:  tl6se  ideas  at  a  very,  very  ^arly 
age.  And  you  are  finding,  I  tliirjc,  that  children  are  going  much 
further,  much  sooner. 

For  example,  we  are  frequently  teacliing  calculus  in  high  school,  not 
in  the  freshman  or  soohomore  year  in  ollege,  but  in  high  school. 

Senator  Stovens.  I  vealize  that. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  think  that  this  program  will  have  a  very  long-term 
effect,  and  some  of  tho  short-term  effects  are  kind  of  a  reaction  because 
some  of  us  were  neve-  taught  those  concepts  since  they  were  reserved 
for  mathematicians,  and  were  often  reserved  for  a  graduate  level. 

And  I  think  that  in  the  20-yeav  period,  we  will  find  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  utilization  of  mathematics  and  the  understanding  of 
what  mathematical  concepts  are  all  about.  We  have  to  have  a  little  bit 
more  time  before  that  effect  will  truly  take  hold. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  think  that  is  the  problem  we  must  investigate. 
I  think  it  is  ajegitimate  problem  and  one  for  the  legislative  process. 
The  question  is  whether  we  have  a  system  that  is  carrying  out  a  new 
theory  without  knowing  its  successes  or  failures. 

I  take  it  you  would  defend  new  math? 

Dr.  OxnxA.  I  personally  would  because  of  my  background. 

COMPARISON  OF  NEW  AND  OLD  MATH  STUDENTS 

Senator  Stevens.  Have  you  done  anything  with  the  studies  in  the 
Office  of  Education  to  determinv^.  what  new  math  is  accomplishing  and 
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comparing  results  of  examinations  with  people  who  have  studied  new 
math  compared  \vith  those  who  have  not?  Have  you  made  other  com- 
parisons ? 

Mr.  MATTiif:is.  There  have  been  studies,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Senator  Cotton  suggests  another  question.  In  the 
fall  of  1967  using  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  an  arithmetic  com- 
putation sub-test,  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  the  median  raw 
score  for  the  State  a  New  Hampshire  equaled  a  grade  of  6.8;  that  was 
a  drop  of  2  years  in  the  computational  ability  .from  the  fall  of  1963 
to  the  fall  of  1967,  after  the  institution  of  "new  math"  in  the  State  of 
Xew  Hampshire. 

I  think  Senator  Cotton  has  raised  an  interesting  question;  that  is  to 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  start  taking  a  good  look  at  where  we  are 
going  with  new  math,  and  whether  it  is  as  successful  as  people  claim 
it  should  be. 

Is  not  that  a  legitimate  function  of  education  ? 

Mr.  Maitiieis.  To  a  degree.  I  would  say  the  one  ;^'0U  have  raised, 
however,  should  have  been  raised  the  moment  after  it  was  called  to 
someone's  attention.  It  should  have  caused  very  great  concern  indeed 
at  the  State  department  of  education  in  that  State. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Apparently,  it  did. 

Mr.  Mattheis.  It  should. 

REQUEST  OF  XEW  MATH  REPORT 

Senator  Stevexs.  What  I'm  sayin;^  is  that  on  February  1,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommittee  asked  for  a  report  from 
the  Office  of  Education  on  the  progress  of  new  math,  but  he  3ays  he 
has  not  received  it. 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  I  don't  know  where  the  request  went. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  If  you'll  look  at  the  curriculum,  you'll  find  that  there 
is  really  a  trade-off  in  the  sacrifice  for  teaching,  computational  skills  in 
the  early  years.  The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  is  measuring  compu- 
tational skills  in  these  statistics,  you  quote. 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  long-run.  however,  you  will  find  that  that 
is  gained  in  the  long-run,  and  that  the  equivalence  is  reached  later,  but 
with  fuller  understandings  and  a  greater  understanding  of  different 
kinds  of  technic^ues. 

Let  me  just  add  that  NSF,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
ISTIE,  are  both  very  much  concerned  in  this  area. 

Senator  Stevexs.  I  would  think  so,  but  I  think  someone  in  the  edu- 
cational office  should  respond  to  Senator  Cotton. 

Mr.  Mattiieis.  We  will.  We'll  find  out  where  that  request  went,  and 
we'll  get  an  answer  back. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  appreciate  the  information  you  have  given  the 
subcommittee  today.  We  are  vitally  interested  in  tliis  area,  particu- 
larly, that  area  which  we  have  just  covered.  I'm  quite  anxious  about 
the  awakening  of  the  American  public  to  the  fact  that  problems  of 
parents  with  disabled  children  should  be  carried  on  totally  at  the 
Federal  level.  I  do  not  think  it  has  to  be  completely  handled  by  the 
States.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  we  want  it  to  be  completely  a  State 
program. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Senator  STEVENS.  The  justifications  for  the  budget  request  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
IThe  justification  follows:] 


Justification 

Appropriation  Eetlmate 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the  Education 

T  1 

of  the  Handicapped  Act,  [and  section  5  of  Public  Law  85-905  ,  $162,359  ,000j 
$02j609^000. 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

1,     Section  5  of  Public  Law  85-905  authorizes  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  for  the  Deaf  and,  in  1974, 
advisory  comn^itt.ees  arc  to  be  consolidated  under  the  Salaries 
and  expenses  appropriation. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

19  73  1974 

Appropriation   $  131,109,000  $  93,609,000 

Comparative  transfer  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses"    -90  ,000   

Total,  obligations   $  131,019,000  $  93,609,000 

 Obligations  by  Activity  

Page                                                                    1973                 1974            Increase  or 
Ref .  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

147      State  grant  program   $  37,500,000    $    $-  37,500,000 

Special  target  programs: 

149         (a)  Deaf-blind  centers   10,000,000  10,000,000 

151         <b)  Early  childhood  projects....        12,000,000  12,000,000 

153  (c)  Special  learning 

disabilities   3,250,000  3,250,000   

154  (d)  Regional  resource  centers...         7,243,000  7.243,000   

156      Innovation  and  development   9,916,000  9,916,000   

Technology  and  communication i 
161         (a)  Media  services  and  captioned 

films   13,000,000  13,000,000 

165         (b)  Recruiticent  and  information,  500,000  500,000   

167     Special  education  and  manpower 

development   37,610.000       37,700,000      +  90,000 

Total  obligations   $131,019,000    $  93,609,000    $-  37,410,000 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Full-time  equivalent  of  all 

other  positions   3  1-2 

Average  number  of  all  employees..  3  1-2 

Personnel  compensation: 

Positions  other  than 

permanent   $         32,500        $  24,000    $  -8,500 

Personnel  benefits   3,000    -3,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of 

persons   53 ,500  61 ,000  +7 ,500 

Transportation  of  things   4,000  4,000   

Rent,  communications,  and 

utilities   2 ,000    -2  ,000 

Printing  and  reproduction   27,000  28,000  +1,000 

Other  services 

Project  contracts   10,734,000  32,798,000  +22,064  ,000 

Supplies  and  materials   1,000  1,000   

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions   120,162  .000  60,693,000      -59,469  ,0'jO 

Total  obligations  by  object   $131,019,000         $  93,609,000    $-37,410  ,000 

Summary  of  Changes 


1973  Estimated  obligations   $  12I  019  000 

1974  Estimated  obligations   93  |609  [oOO 

Net  change  ,   37,410,000 


Base  Change  from  Base 


Increases ; 
A,  Program: 

1.     Special  education  and  manpower 

development   $  37.610.000  $  90,000 

Total,  Increases   90  000 

Decreases ; 
A.  Program; 

1.     State  grant  program   37.500,000  -37>500,000 

Total,  decreases   ^  -37,500,000 

Total,  net  change    $-37.410.000 
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Explanation  of  Changes 

increases; 
A.  Program; 

1.     Special  education  and  oanpower  development — The  $90,000  Increase 

will  allow  a  slight  Increase  In  the  number  of  Institutions  receiving 
funds  for  grants,  from  324  In  1973  to  334  In  1974,    Thus  efforts 
toward  meeting  the  shortage  of  special  education  teachers  can  be 
somewhat  expanded. 

Decreases; 
A.  Program; 

1.     State  yant  program — Under  legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the 

Administration,  Federal  support  for  education  of  the  handicapped 
will  be  continued  as  part  of  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


Authorizing  Leglalatloa 


1974 


Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized         _^  requested 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act: 

Part  C  —  Section  621,  Regional  resource 

centers   ^       1/  $  7.243.000 

—  Section  622,  Deaf -blind  centers.  1./  10,000,000 

—  Section  623,  Early  childhood 

projects   1./  12,000,000 

Part  D  —  Section  631  and  632,  Special 
educr  :lon  and  manpower 

development   1./  37 ,700 .000 

—  Section  633,  Recruitment  and 

information   U  500,000 

Part  E  —  Innovation  and  development   U  9,916,000 

Part  F  —  Media  services  and  captioned 

films   20,000,000  13,000,000 

Part  G  —  Special  learning  disabilities...  U  3,250,000 


1/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973;  extension  legislation  Is  proposed. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT 


PaBT  B— ASBISTANCE  TO  StATBS  For  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED 

Children 
authorization 

Sue.  611.  (a)  The  CommiBsioner  is  authomed  to  make  grants 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  pari  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
States  in  the  initiation,  expanflion,  and  improvement  of  programs  and 
projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  at  the  preschool, 
elementary  school,  and  secondary  school  levels. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  part  there  is  auth- 
orized to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $210,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
.  and  $220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(20  U.S.C.  1411)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  PX.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  611 
84  Stat.  178. 

Pabt  C — Cbntsrs  and  Skbvicw  To  Mist  Spkcial  Nbbds  or  the 

Handicapped 

regionaii  resoubce  centers 

Sbc.  621.  (e)  The  Conuniasioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  educational 
agienciefi,  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  institutions,  which  com- 
binations majr  include  one  or  more  loc^i  educational  ag^cies,  within 
particular  regions  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional  centers  which  will 
develop  and  apply  the  best  methods  of  appraising  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Handicapped  children  referred  to  them  and  will 
provide  other  services  to  assist  in  meeting  such  needs.  Centers  estab- 
lished or  operated  under  this  section  shall  (1)  provide  testing  and 
educational  evaluation  to  determine  the  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children  referred  to  such  centers,  (2)  develop  educational 
programs  to  meet  those  needs,  and  (3)  assist  schools  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  in  providing  such  edu- 
cational programs  through  services  such  as  consultation  (including, 
in  appropriate  cases,  consultation  with  parents  or  teachers  of  handi- 
capped cnildren  at  such  regional  centers),  periodic  reexamination  and 
reevaiuation  of  special  educational  programs,  and  other  technical 
services. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  an  application  for  a  proj- 
ect under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the  need  for 
such  a  center  in  the  region  to  be  served  by  the  applicant  and  the 
capability  of  the  applicant  to  develop  and  apply,  witn  the  assistance 
of  fur.ds  under  tms  section,  new  methods,  techniques,  devices,  or 
facilities  relating  to  educational  evaluation  or  education  of  handi- 
capped children, 

(2a  U.S.C.  1421)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  621,  84 
Q  Stat.  181. 

ERIC 
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CENTERS  AND  SERVICES  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 

Sec.  622.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  provide,  through 
a  limited  number  of  model  centers  for  deaf-blind  children,  a  program 
designed  to  develop  and  bring  to  bear  upon  such  children,  beginning  as 
early  as  feasible  in  life,  those  specialized,  intensive  professional  and 
allied  services,  methods,  and  aids  that  are  found  to  be  most  effective 
to  enable  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential  for  communication  with, 
and  adjustment  to,  the  world  around  them,  for  useful  and  meaningful 
participation  in  society,  and  for  self-fulfillment. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  thLs  section) 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establish- 
ment, including  construction,  which  for  tne  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  include  the  construction  of  residential  facilities,  and  operation  of 
centers  for  deaf-blind  children. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a  grant  or  contract  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  Commissioner  shall  take  into  consideration  the  need 
for  a  center  for  deaf-blind  children  in  the  light  of  the  general  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  existing  services  for  such  children  in  the  part 
of  the  country  involved. 

(d)  (1)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made 
only  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that  there  is  satisfactory  eissur- 
ance  that  the  center  will  provide  such  services  as  he  has  by  regulation 
prescribed,  including  at  least — 

(A)  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evaluative  services  for  detf- 
blind  children'; 

(B)  a  proeram  for  the  adjustment,  orientation,  and  education 
of  deaf-blind  children  which  integrates  all  the  professional  and 
allied  services  necessary  therefor;  and 

(C)  effective  consultative  services  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
others  who  play  a  direct  role  in  the  lives  of  deaf-blind  children 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  special  problems  of  such  children 
and  to  assist  in  the  process  of  their  adjustment,  orientation,  and 
education. 

(2)  Any  such  servicts  may  be  provided  to  deaf-blind  children  (and, 
where  applicable,  other  persons)  regardless  of  whether  they  reside  in 
the  center,  may  be  provided  at  some  place  other  than  the  center,  and 
may  include  trie  provision  of  transportation  for  any  such  children 
(including  an  attendant)  and  for  parents. 

(20  U.S.C.  U22)  Enacted  April  13,  1960,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  622,  84 
Stat.  182. 

EARLY  EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

'  Sec.  623.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  arrange  by  con- 
tract, grant,  or  otherwise  with  appropriate  public  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  for  the  development  and  carrying  out  by 
such  agencies  and  organizations  of  experimental  preschool  and 
early  education  programs  for  handicapped  children  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  show  promise  of  promoting  a  comprehensive  and 
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strengthened  approach  to  the  special  problems  of  such  children.  Such 
programs  shall  be  distributed  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  shall  be  carried  out  both  in  uroan  and  in  rural 
areas.  Such  programs  shall  include  activities  and  services  designed  to 
(1)  facilitate  the  intellectual,  emotional,  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
language  development  of  such  children;  (2)  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  the  parents  of  such  children  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  any  such  program;  and  (3)  acquaint  the  community  to  be  served 
by  any  such  program  with  the  problems  and  potentialities  of  such 
children, 

(b)  Each  arrangement  for  developing  or  carrying  out  a  program 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  provide  for  the  effective  coordination 
of  each  such  program  with  similar  programs  in  the  schools  of  the 
community  to  oe  served  by  such  a  program, 

(c)  No  arrangement  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  of  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing,  carry- 
ing out,  or  evaluating  such  a  program,  Non-Federal  contributions  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
plant,  equipment;  and  services. 

(20  U.S.C,  1423)  Enacted  April  13,  1S70,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  623,  84 
Stat.  183. 

RE8EAHCH,  INNOVATION,  TRAINING,  AND  DISSEMINATION  ACTIVITIES  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  CBNTEHS  AND  SERVICES  FOIi  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  624.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  either  as  part  of  any 
grant  or  contract  under  this  part,  or  by  separate  grant  to,  or  contract 
with;  an  agency,  organization,  or  institution  operating  a  center  or 
providing  a  service  which  meets  such  recjuiremenis  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  appropriate,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  activities  as — 

(1)  research  to  identify  and  meet  the  full  range  of  special  needs 
of  handicapped  children; 

(2)  development  or  demonstration  of  new,  or  improvements  in 
existing,  methods,  approaches,  or  techniques,  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  and  education  of  such  children; 

(3)  training  (either  directly  or  otherwise)  of  professional  and 
allied  personnel  engaged  c:  preparing  to  engage  in  programs 
specifically  designed  for  such  children,  including  payment  of 
stipends  for  train :>es  and  allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses 
for  them  and  their  dependents;  and 

(4)  dissemination  oi  materials  and  information  about  practices 
found  effective  in  working  with  such  children. 

(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  insur"  that  the  activities  funded  under  such  grants  and 
contracts  will  be  coordinated  with  similar  activities  funded  from 
grants  and  contracts  under  other  parts  of  this  title. 

(20  U.S.C.  1424)  Enacted  AprU  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  624,  84 
Stat.  1S3. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPBIATIONS 

Sec.  626.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $36,- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $5i, 500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $66,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the.  provisions 
of  this  part. 

(20  U.S.C.  1426)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  626^  84 
Stat.  184. 

Part  D — Training  Personnel  for  the  Education  of  the 

Handicapped 

grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
appropriate  institutions  or  agencies 

Sec.  631.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  institutions 
or  agencies  to  assist  them — 

(1)  in  providing  training  of  professional  personnel  to  conduct 
training  of  teachers  and  other  specialists  in  fields  related  to  the 
educatTon  of  handicapped  children; 

(2)  in  providing  training  for  personnel  engaged  or  preparing 
to  eneag^  in  employment  as  teachers  of  handicapped  children, 
as  supervisors  of  such  teachers,  or  as  speech  correctionista  or  other 
special  personnel  providing  special  services  for  the  education  of 
such  children,  or  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  research  in 
fields  related  to  the  education  of  such  children;  and 

(3)  in  establishing  and  maintainiug  scholarships,  with  such 
stipends  and  allowances  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, for  training  personnel  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  employment  as  teachers  of  the  handicapped  or  as  related 
specialists. 

Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be  used  by  such  institutions  to  assist 
in  covering  the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  for  such  personnel 
and  for  establishing  and  maintaining  fellowships  or  traineeships  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

(20  U.S.C.  1431)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  631,  84 

ot£tt.  lo4. 

GRANTS  TO  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  632.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  assist  them  in  establishing  and  maintaining, 
directly  or  through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  programs 
for  traming  personnel  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  in  employment 
as  teachers  of  handicapped  children  or  as  supervisors  of  such  teachers. 
Such  grants  shall  also  be  available  to  assist  such  institutions  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  training  such  personnel, . 

^^^^^  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  632.  84 

otat.  lo4. 
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GRANTS  OR  CONTRACTS  TO  IMPROVE  RECRUITING  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL,  AND  TO  IMPROVE  DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION 
CONCERNING  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  633.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions,  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutions, for  projects  for — 

(1)  encouraging  students  and  professional  personnel  to  work  in 
vanous  fields  of  education  of  handicaupod  children  and  youth 
through,  among  other  ways,  developing  and  distributing  imag- 
inative or  imiovative  materials  to  assist  in  recruiting  personnel  for 
such  careers,  or  publicizing  existing  forms  of  tinancial  aid  which 
mi^ht  enable  students  to  pursue  such  careers,  or 

(2)  disseminating  information  about  the  programs,  services, 
and  resources  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children,  or  pro- 
viding referral  services  to  parents,  teachers,  and  other  persona 
especially  interested  in  the  handicapped. 

o.^?^,V;^-^-  ^^^^^  Enacted  April  13,  J970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  633,  84 
Stat.  184.  ' 


TRAINING  OP  PHYSICAL  EDUCATORS  AND  RECREATION  PERSONNEL  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sec.  634.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in  providing  training  for 
personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  employment  as  physical 
educators  or  recreation  personnel  for  handicapped  children  or  as  edu- 
cators or  supervisors  of  such  personnel,  or  engaged  or  preparing  to 
engage  m  research  or  teaching  in  fields  related  to  the  physical  educa- 
tion or  recreation  of  such  children. 

(20  U.S.C.  1434)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  .sec.  634,  84 
btat.  loo. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  636.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  part,  $69,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$87,000^00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $103,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

Stir  185^'^'  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  636,  84 

Part  E — Research  in  the  Education  op  the  Handicapped 

RESEARCH  and  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  IN  EDUCATION  OP 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sec.  641.  The  Coninaissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States, 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  educational  or  research  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  to  make  contracts  with  States,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  ed  ication,  and  other  public 
or  private  educational  or  research  agencies  and  organizations,  for 
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research  and  related  purposes  and  to  conduct  research,  surveys,  or 
demonstrations,  relating  to  education  of  handicapped  children. 

(20  U.S.C.  1441)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  641,  84' 
btat.  185. 

RESEARCH   AND   DEMONSTRATION   PROJECTS   IN   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sec.  642.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States, 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  educational  or  research  agencies 
and  organizations,  and  to  make  contracts  with  States,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
or  private  educational  or  research  agencies  and  organizations,  for 
research  and  related  purposes  relating  to  physical  education  or  recrea- 
tion for  handicapped  children,  and  to  conduct  research,  surveys,  or 
demonstrations  relating  to  physical  educat!..n  or  recreation  for  handi- 
capped children. 

(20  U.S.C.  1442)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  .sec.  642,  84 
Stat.  185.  »  I  I 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  644.  There  fijre  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$27,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $35,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(20  U.S.C.  1444)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  644,  84 
Stat.  186. 

Part  F — Instructional  Media  for  the  Handicapped 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  651.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  part  are  to  promote — 

(1)  the  general  welfare  of  deaf  persons  by  (A.)  bringing  to  such 
persons  understanding  and  appreciation  of  those  films  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  general  and  cultural  advancement 
of  hearing  persons,  (B)  providing  through  these  fihns  enriched 
educational  and  cultural  experiences  through  which  deaf  persons 
can  be  brought  into  better  touch  with  the  realities  of  their  envi- 
ronment, and  (C)  providing  a  wholesome  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence which  deaf  persons  may  share  together;  and 

(2)  the  educational  advancement  of  handicapped  persons  by 
(A)  carrying  on  research  in  the  use  of  educational  media  for  the 
handicapped,  (B)  producing  and  distributing  educational  media 
for  the  use  of  handicapped  persons,  their  parents,  their  actual  or 
potential  employers,  and  otner  persons  directly  involved  in  work 
for  the  advancement  of  the  handicapped,  and  (C)  training  persons 
in  the  use  of  educational  media  for  the  instruction  of  the 
handicapped. 

^^^1)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  651,  84 

Stat.  186. 
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CAPTIONED  FILMS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

Sec.  652.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  a  loan  sei  vice  of 
captioned  films  and  educational  media  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
materials  available  in  the  United  States  for  nonprofit  purposes  to 
handicapped  persons,  parents  of  handicapped  persons,  and  other  per- 
sons directly  involved  in  activities  for  the  advancement  of  the  handi- 
capped in  accordance  with  regulations. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  acquire  films  (or  rights  thereto)  and  other  educational 
media  by  purchase,  lease,  or  gift; 

(2)  acquire  by  lease  or  purchase  equipment  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  the  captioning  of  films; 

(4)  provide  for  the  distribution  of  captioned  films  and  other 
educational  media  and  eauipment  through  State  schools  for  the 


deem  appropriate  to  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers  for  such 
distribution; 

(6)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research  in  the  use  of  educational 
and  training  films  and  other  educational  media  for  the  handi- 
capped, for  the  production  and  distribution  of  educational  and 
training  films  and  other  educational  media  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  training  of  persons  in  the  u^  e  of  such  films  and  media, 
including  the  payment  to  those  persona  of  such  stipends  (including 
allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses  of  such  persons  and  their  ^ 
dependents)  as  he  may  determine,  which  shall  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable  federally  supported^ 
programs ; 

(6)  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of  other  governmental 
agencies;  and 

(7)  accept  gifts,  coriv^ributions,  and  voluntary  and  uncompen-  ^ 
sated  services  of  individuals  and  organizational 

(20  U.S.C.  1452)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  aec.  662,  84  ^ 


NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 

HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  653.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  an  institution  of  higher  education  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped,  which  will  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  of  activities  to  facilitate  the  use  of  new  educational  tech- 
nology in  education  programs  for  handicapped  persons,  including 
designing  and  developmg,  and  adapting  instructional  materials,  and 
such  other  activities  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  in  the  agreement.  Such  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  Center  will  be  used 
solely  for  such  purposes  as  are  set  forth  in  the  agreement; 

(2)  authorize  the  Center,  subject  to  the  Secretary's  prior 
approval,  to  contract  with  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations for  demonstration  projects;  and 


handicapped 


Stat.  186. 
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(3)  provide  for  an  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Center 
which  wHl  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
(b)  In  considering  proposals  from  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  institutions — 

(1)  which  have  demonstrated  the  capabilities  necessary  for  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  educational  media  for  the  handi- 
capped; and 

(2)  which  can  serve  the  educational  technology  needs  of  the 
Model  High  School  for  the  Deaf  (established  under  Public  Law 
89-694). 

(20  U.S.C.  1453)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VL  sec.  653,  84 
Stat.  187.  »  I  » 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

SeC|  654.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(20  U.S.C.  1454)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  654,  84 
Stat.  187. 

Part  G — SpBCiAii  Programs  for  Children  With  Specific 
Learning  Disabilities 

REBBAUCJI,  training,  AND  MODEL  CENTERS 

Sec.  661.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to, 
and  contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  and  other  pubhc  and  private  educational  and 
research  agencies  and  organizations  (except  that  no  grant  shall  be 
made  other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency  or  organization)  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  program  of — 

(1)  research  and  related  purposes  relating  to  the  education  of 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities; 

(2)  professional  or  advanced  training  for  educational  i)er- 
sonnel  who  are  teaching,  or  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of,  chil- 
dren with  specific  learning  disabilities,  or  such  training  for  per- 
sons who  are,  or  are  preparing  to  be,  supervisors  and  teachers  of 
such  per30T\nel;  and 

(3)  establishing  and  operating  model  centers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  of  children  with  specific  learning  disabilities, 
which  centers  shall  (A)  provide  testing  and  educational  evalua- 
tion to  identify  children  with  learning  disabilities  who  have  been 
referred  to  such  centers,  (B)  develop  and  conduct  model  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children^  (C)  assist  appropriate  educational  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  m  making  such  model  programs  available 
to  other  children  with  learning  disabilities,  and  (D)  disseminate 
new  methods  or  techniques  for  overcoming  learning  disabilities 
to  educational  institutions,  organizations,  and  agencies  within  the 
area  served  by  sucn  center  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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dissemination  process.  Such  evaluation  shall  be  conducted  an- 
nually after  the  first  year  of  operation  of  a  center. 
In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  applications  which  propose  innova- 
tive and  creative  approaches  to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities,  and  those  which  emphasize 
the  prevention  and  early  identification  of  learning  disabilities. 

(b)  In  making  grants  and  controls  under  this  section,  the  Com- 
missioner shall — 

(1)  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  seek  to 
achieve  an  eq^uitaole  geographical  distribution  of  training  pro- 
grams and  tramed  personnel  hroughout  the  Nation,  and 

(2)  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a) ,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  taking  mto  consideration  the  appropriations  pursuant 
to  this  section,  seek  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  model 
center  in  each  of  the  States. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  makinff  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $12,000,000  for 
the  fical  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $31,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1973. 

(20  U.S.C.  1461)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VI,  sec.  661,  84 
Stat.  187,  188. 
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Explanatlop  of  Transfers 


1973 

Estimate  Purpose  - 

Comparative  transfer  to; 

Salaries  and  expenses  $-  90,000  '*rhe  National  Advi- 

sory Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children"  and  '*The 
National  Advisory  commit- 
tee on  Education  for  the 
Deaf"  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  salaries  and 
expenses  because  advisory 
committees  are  centralizing 
their  fxmds  in  one  account » 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Conjee ss 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Apprcpriation 

1964 

$  15,384,000 

$  15,384,000 

$  15,384,000 

$  15,384,000 

1965 

17,884,000 

17,884,000 

17,884,000 

17,884,000 

1966 

28,300,000 

28^300,000 

28,300,000 

28,300,000 

1967 

37,900,000 

37,875,000 

37,875,000 

37,875,000 

1968  . 

53,400,000 

53,400,000 

58,400,000 

52,650,000 

1969 

84,650,000 

78,850,000 

78,850,000 

78,850,000 

1970 

85,850,000 

100,000,000 

105,000,000 

84,575,000 

1971 

94,450,000 

104,400,000 

104,400,000 

104,400,000 

1972 

104,250,000 

109,250,000 

110,750,000 

110,000,000 

1973 

13 1,019,  OO'^ 

1974 

93,609,000 

NOTE:    Amounts  for  1964  through  1973  reflect  comparability  with  the  1974 
estimate. 
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Justification 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimate  Eatima  te   Decrease 


State  grant  program   $  37,500,000  $  $-37,500,000 

Special  target  programs: 

(a)  Deaf-blind  centers   10,000,000  10,000,000   

(b)  Early  childhood  projects   12,000,000  12,000,000 

(c)  Special  learning  disabilities   3,250,000  3,250,000 

(d)  Regional  resource  centers   7,243,000  7,243,000   

innovation  and  development   9,916,000  9,916,000   

Technology  and  communication: 

(a)  Media  services  and  captioned  films.  13,000,000  13,000,000   

(b)  Recruitment  and  Information   500,000  500,000   

Special  education  and  manpower 

development   _  37, 610,  OOP  37,700,000   +90,000 

Total   131,019,000  93,609,000  -37,410,000 


General  Stat&r^nt 

This  appropriation  is  authorized  by  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
(P.L.  91-230)  which  consolidated  several  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  over  the 
past  decade. 


Catalytic  purpose 

The  commitment  undertaken  by  the  Federal  govexmtnent  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped is  not  a  total  one  in  the  sense  of  providing  complete  per-child  costs  of  edu- 
cational support.    Insteid,  the  programs  administered  under  this  appropriation  have 
been  designed  to  act  pr.  iiarily  as  catalysts  to  bring  about  changes  in  educational 
patterns  in  the  fiel-d  by  initiating  demonstration  and  model  programs  and  by  encourag- 
ing new  techniques  and  practices.    These  strategies  were  developed  specifically  to 
use  the  limited  Federal  financial  resources  and  manpower  to  effect  significant 
changes  in  the  quality  ind  effectiveness  of  much  larger  and  more  direct  programs 
being  conducted  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies^    Models  developed  under 
these  programs  have  already  led  several  State  legislatures  to  enact  legislation  to 
enable  local  education  agencies  to  claim  funds  for  multiple  handicapped  children 
attending  school  and  to  assume  a  high  portion  of  the  cost  of  Special  Education 
Instructional  Material  Centers,    Also  maintalnc^^  through  these  programs  is  an  active 
technical  assistance  program  which  assists  the  State  Education  Agencies  to  effect- 
ively utilize  and  coordinate  Federal  and  State  ftnpncial  inputs. 

Multiplier  effect 

The  multiplier  effect  of  this  funding  la  also  illustrated  by  the  experience  in 
the  training  program.     Over  300  training  institutions  have  been  developed  and  are 
producing  quality  teachers  for  the  handicapped.     50  State  education  agencies  and 
four  education  agencies  of  the  outlying  territories  are  working  in  partnership  with 
the  Federal  government  to  upgrade  the  competency  of  people  already  in  the  field. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  continuing  to  strengthen  and  reform  programs,  and  training 
people  vho  are  not  supported  by  this  funding;  and  more  importantly,  preparing 
leadership  personnel  who  in  turn  will  begin  new  training  programs. 
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Manpower  needs 

There  are  not  enough  specially  trained  teachers  for  existing  educational  pro- 
grams.   New  programs  for  prerchool  children  and  children  with  multiple  handicaps 
also  lack  trained  manpower.    Funds  are  required  to  facilitate  recruitment  of  people 
into  the  field,  and  for  dissemination  of  information  to  parents  about  available 
resources  for  the  handicapped.     This  Information  would  help  parents  of  handicapped 
children  contact  service  resources  of  all  dimensions. 

National  programs  have  been  authorized  and  initiated  to  expand  instructional 
programs,   to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  specially  trained  teachers,  to 
carry  out  research  on  the  special  learning  problems  of  the  handicapped,  to  develop 
Improved  instructional  materials  and  techniques,  to  i'pply  modern  uechnological 
ad/ances  to  compensate  for  communicative  and  learning  handicaps,  to  help  reach 
handicapped  children  in  the  critical  early  years,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
interchange  of  Information  on  education  for  the  handicapped,  and  to  open  avenues 
of  communication  between  the  handicapped  and  the  genera?,  population.     This  appro- 
priation provides  for  the  support  of  these  programs. 

Research  support  and  demonstration  prograroa 

In  research,  support  is  needed  to  cont-.inue  current  research  and  demonstration 
projects,   to  expand  projects  in  curriculum  research,  and  to  seek  solutions  to 
specific  identified  problems  in  educating  the  handicapped.    Deaf-Blind  Centera  are 
now  in  operation.    Model  demonstration  centera  and  leadership  training  Inatitutes 
will  provide  and  demonstrate  model  service,  train  personnel,  and  develop  research 
responses  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  apecific  learning  disabilities. 

The  continuing  and  growing  demands  for  special  emphasis  on  diagnostic  services 
and  educational  assistance  for  handicapped  children  of  preschool  age  has  been 
recognized  through  the  funding  of  Early  Childhood  Centers,    Research  evidence  has 
shown  that  early  educational  intervention  results  not  only  in  more  lasting  benefits, 
but  also  relieving  the  tendency  of  a  handicap  to  become  an  educational  disability. 

An  area  of  continuing  effort  is  that  of  adaptation  of  instructional  materials 
developed  for  the  deaf  for  use  by  children  with  other  handicaps,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  appropriate  equipment  to  educate  and  offer  cultural  contact  to 
persons  in  all  handicapped  areas.    The  lational  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped  will  adapt,  develop,  and  disseminate  appropriate 
materials  and  devices. 

Systematic  evaluation  through  program  analyses,  cost  effectiveness  studies, 
and  the  development  of  measures  and  oiethodologles  are  also  essential  activities  in 
assuring  the  most  efficient  and  effective  operation  of  the  handicapped  programs. 


Increase  or 

1973 

197A 

Decrease. 

$-37,500,000 

Purpose  and  scope; 

Non-matching  grants  to  the  States  are  made  to  assist  in  the  initiation,  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  education  of  handicapped  children  at  the  preschool, 
elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Seven  million  children  (one  million  of  preschool  age)  are  handicapped  by 
mental  retardation,  speech  problems,  emotional  disorders,  deafness,  blindness, 
crippling  conditions  or  other  health  impairments  that  will  cause  school  failure, 
emotional  problems  and  retarded  development  unless  special  educational  procedures 
are  available  to  them.    At  preaont,  only  40  percent  of  school-age  handicapped 
children  are  receiving  special  education,  and  in  some  States  less  than  25  percent 
of  such  children  are  receiving  this  help.    Approximately  one  million  of  these 
unserved  children  are  totally  excluded  from  any  educational  progranining. 
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Federal  strategy! 

The  Federal  strategy  for  the  devalopmcnt  of  this  program  has  been  to  serve  as 
a  catalyst  to  local  and  State  program  growth  rather  than  providing  full  Federal 
support  for  a  limited  number  of  children.    Joint  planning  with  the  States  has  led 
to  increased  progranming  for  children  on  a  comprehensive  basis  involving  various 
Federal  programs  and  local  resources,  e.g.,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
Titles  I  and  III,  Vocational  Education,  etc.    Under  Special  Education  Revenue  Shar- 
ing legislation  to  be  proposed  l)y  the  Administration,  State  and  local  officials 
wiLL  be  able  to  continue  this  progranming  vith  increased  flexibility  in  addressing 
their  own  priorities. 

Accomplishments,  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973; 

The  program  stimulated  new  educational  opportunities  for  215,000  handicapped 
children  in  1972  by  providing  developcaental  and  technical  assistance  to  twenty- five 
States  in  designing  new  program,  coordinating  Federal  and  State  funding,  and 
developing  strategies  for  Increasing  services  to  handicapped  children. 

In  1973,  States  continued  to  use  program  funds  to  provide  a  catalytic  basis 
for  further  State  and  local  program  support.    At  present,  failure  to  identify 
handicapped  children  represents  a  major  barrier  to  fulfillment  of  State  programs. 
For  example,  New  Jersey  law  provides  that  local  education  agencies  must  offer 
special  programs  to  handicapped  children,  but  the  lack  of  identification  programs 
is  a  major  factor  in  keeping  the  percentage  of  children  served  at  less  than  the 
50  percent  level. 

The  objective  in  1973  is  to  continue  the  assurance  States  will  try  to  increase 
ara<*nts  of  new  funds  on  program  activities,  which  in  turn  will  increase  local 
funding  of  programs  for  identification  and  diagnosis  of  children,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  resource  personnel  and  centers. 

To  further  the  objective  of  comprehensive  delivery  of  services  to  handicapped 
children  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  comprised  of  State  governors, 
legislators,  education  officials  and  public  citizens  agreed  to  cooperate  during 
1972  and  1973  in  stimulating  prograToning  for  handicapped  children  by  establishing 
within  their  organization  a  task  force,  which  has  held  regional  meetings  and  in 
working  to  develop  specific  State-by-State  plans  for  addltionsl  special  education 
programs  and  will  continue  to  work  within  State  governments  and  legislatures  toward 
this  end. 


Fiscal  year  1974; 

In  1974,  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  consolidate  thla  program  into 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing.    This  new  authority  will  provide  support  for 
educational  activities  in  areas  where  the  Federal  Government  has  developed  strong 
interests  In  strengthening  school  programs,  such  as  education  of  handicapped 
children,  and  will  permit  State  and  local  officials  greater  flexibility  in 
addressing  local  priorities. 


Increase  or 

1973  1974  Decrease 


2.    Special  target  programs: 
(a)  Deaf-blind  centers: 

Non-competing  continuations..  $  9,000,000     $10,000,000  $+1,000,000 

New   1.0C0,000  ^IT  -1,000.000 

Total  ; . . . .  10,000,000  10,000,000 


Program  purpose: 


This  program  provides' for  grants  or  contracts  to  establish  and  operate  centers 
for  deaf -blind  children,  to  develop  for  and  apply  to  these  children  specialized 
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intensive  services  to  enable  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential  for  coraraunlcation 
and  adjustment  for  useful  snd  meaningful  participation  in  society  and  for  self- 
fulfiLLment, 

Target  population; 

Prior  to  the  1964-65  rubells  epidemiCp  an  estimated  600  deaf-blind  children 
were  known  to  live  in  the  United  states.    An  estimated  100  children  were  enrolled 
in  educational  programs  at  that  time.    The  number  of  deaf-blind  children  increased 
dramatically  as  a  result  of  the  epidemic.    Over  4,500  children  have  been  located 
and  Identified  through  the  reitionsl  "deaf  blind"  program  as  of  December  1972. 

Accompllahments,  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973: 

The  10  Regional  D^af-Blind  Centers  located  throughout  the  United  States 
coordinated  resources  and  services  for  approximately  1,700  deaf-blind  children  in 
those  regions.    The  centers  served  as  the  focal  point  for  coalescing  private.  State 
and  local  medical^  social,  and  educational  programs  into  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  delivery  of  services  to  deaf-blind  children  and  their  families.  These 
Centers  have  contracted  for  services  with  existing  agencies  to  provide  more  than 
100  programs  and  projects.    In  this  group  of  children,  952  were  enrolled  in  full- 
time  educational  -settings  supported  by  deaf-blind  Federal  funds:    287  are  enrolled 
ir\  day-school  prcMrama,  and  665  in  residential-school  progrems.  Diagnostic, 
counseling  and  tu^.orial  educational  programs  were  offered  to  533  of  the  above 
deaf-blind  child':t*n  and  their  families.    Federal  funds  accounted  for  approximately 
90  percent  of  thu  support  for  these  programs. 

During  thft  school  year,  September  1972  -  June  1973,  (utllizinK  fiscal  year 
1972  funds),  expsnded  services  via  the  10  regional  centers  provided  educational, 
services  (residential  and  day  school)  to  an  estimated  1,310  deaf-blind  children. 
Also,  709  deaf-blind  children  and  their  families  received  diagnostic  counseling 
and  tutorial  services.  This  increased  the  total  number  of  deaf-blind  children 
served  to  2,019.    Diagnostic  and  evaluative  services  were  provided  to  705. 

An  estimated  100  children  were  enrolled  in  Crials  Care  FacilitiGS  to  receive 
intensive  training  and  educational  services.    Continuous  counseling  service  for 
their  parents  both  in  the  home  and  at  the  school  was  offered. 

These  crisis  care  facilities  function  primarily  to  achieve  appropriate  place- 
ment of  deaf-blind  children  Into  residential,  day  or  treatment  programs.  These 
facilities  accept  children  in  stages  of  early  identification,  observe  and  test  them 
over  a  short  period  (at  least  two  months),  seek  their  placement  with  a  relevant 
agency,  and  offer  assistance  to  the  child  s  parents  for  education  and  training. 
These  activities  serve  to  lessen  the  trauma  to  the  family  of  a  deaf-blind  child  as 
well  as  assuring  a  successful  and  cost-effective  program  for  each  child. 

Utilizing  fiscal  year  1973  funds,  objectives  for  school  year,  September  1973  - 
September  1974,  required  this  10  regional  centers  to  expand  services  to  500 
additional  deaf-blind  children  In  residential  and  day  facilities*    This  will 
increase  the  total  service  to  2,600  deaf-blind  children  in. academic  school  year 
1973-74.    The  15  crisis  care  facilities  will  offer  24-hour  care  and  preschool 
experience  for  150  severely  handicapped  deaf -blind  children  and  intensive  short- 
term  counseling  for  their  psrents* 

Object Ives  for  1974; 

The  Deaf-Blind  Centers  program  for  the  school  year  starting  in  September  1973 
expects  to  provide  the  following  servlr.es  for  deaf-blind  children  and  their 
parents:    Educational  services  for  2,900  children  in  residential  and  day  achool 
facilities;  crisis  care  services  for  200  children  and  their  families;  diagnostic 
and  educational  aasessBient  for  700  children;  parent  counseling  for  parents  of 
2,200  children;  inservlce  training  for  1,200  educators,  professionals,  and  parents; 
sutaner  school  and  camp  programs  for  500  children.    Additional  activities  include  a 
National  Dissemination  of  Information  System,  continiuitlon  of  the  third-part 
eval\iation  effort,  end  a  child-based  information  system. 
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Xncreaae  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


2.    Special  target  programs: 

(b)  Early  childhood  projects: 

Hon-conpeting  continuations.  $10,350,000  $10,350,000 

Nev   1,650,000  1,650.000 

Total   12,000,000  12,000,000 


Community  services  available  for  education  of  the  preschool  handicapped  are 
either  non-exlatent  or  too  limited  In  number  or  scope  to  be  of  significance.  The 
majority  of  the  programs  In  existence  operate  on  a  tuition  bads,  making  their 
services  unavailable  to  children  of  low  Income  families.    Even  in  publicly  supported 
programs  handicapped  children  have  a  difficult  time  gaining  admission.  Federal 
aupport,  leadership,  and  demonstration  funds  are  designed  to  Influence  States  and 
local  school  districts  throughout  the  country  to  Initiate  and  maintain  public 
programs  in  preschool  and  early  education  for  the  handicapped. 

Fiscal  year  1973; 

The  objective  for  1973  was  to  increase  the  enrollment  of  handL^.apped  children 
in  preschool  programs  by  75,000  to  bring  the  total  eatimated  number  of  children 
in  such  programs  to  over  175,000. 

Strategies  for  achieving  this  relied  heavily  Ipon  the  catalytic  and  multiplier 
effects  of  Federal  programs.    Consequently,  mutual  planning  with  State  Education 
Agencies  and  the  development  of  State  programs  in  a  must  if  these  objectives  are  to 
be  met.    The  following  actions  have  or  will  be  taken. 

Expand  model  project a  to  100  locations  which  will  provide  direct  services 
to  5,500  children  and  their  families. 

Stimulate  the  development  of  300  additional  early  childhood  programs 

in  apeclal  education  to  bring  this  to  a  total  of  700  programa  which  will 

serve  45,000  children  and  their  faffllllea,  utilizisig  other  funds. 

Support  technical  assistance  programs  (such  as  the  North  Carolina  leader- 
ahip  training  program)  to  strengthen  projects  funded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  and  to  make  available  Information  and 
mater iala  developed  in  this  effort  to  other  early  education  projects. 

Stimulate  through  reaource  toaterlala  and  conbultanta,  the  development 
of  handicapped  components  in  day  care  programs  that  reach  at  leaat 
50,000  handicapped  children.    Among  the  activities  will  be:  special 
training  programs  and  materials  such  aa  Computer  Aaslsted  Reaource 
Education  for  day  care  workers  and  regular  teachers. 

Object Ives  for  1974: 

The  1974  funds  are  to  be  spent  in  order  to  provide  the  following  services 
through  the  establiahment  of  100  demonatration  projects:     (1)  comprehensive  educa- 
tional therapeutic  servlcea  for  5,500  handicapped  children;  (2)  conaeling  and  other 
consultative  services  for  7,500  parents;  (3)  screen  20,000  children;  (4)  provide 
Inservlce  training  for  5,000  teachers  and  aldea;  and  (5)  provide  training  and 
program  Involvement  for  I.55OO  volunteers.    It  is  projected  from  prior  experience 
that  an  equal  number  of  persons  in  the  preceding  areaa  will  be  iterved  through 
projects  which  will  be  replicating  the  demonstration  modelp. 

Reaources  from  this  program  will  be  combined  with  other  Federal  activities 
serving  preschool  children  in  order  to  (1)  increaae  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  being  served  by  Heads tart  and  Day  Care  Center  Programs,  (2)  work  directly 
with  30  States  in  asaeaaing  the  needs  for  preschool  handicapped  children  thereby 
providing  Improved  planning,  guidance,  and  technical  aaalstance  to  all  States  in 
their  attempts  to  serve  the  r.^arly  one  million  preachool  handicapped,  (3)  Increaae 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  0-3  being  served  directly  by  Federally  assisted 
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programs,  (A)  work  toward  reducing  the  number  of  handicapped  children  requiring 
special  education  placement  at  school  entry  age,  and  (5)  through  the  ERIC  syatera, 
disseminate  Inforcoatlon  about  tested  models  and  materials  to  State  and  local 
governtnent  and  private  agencies  serving  the  handicapped. 


Increase  or 
1973  197A  pecrease 


Special  target  programs: 

(c)  Special  learning  dlsabllltlee: 

Non-competing  continuations... .  $2,250,000  $1,750,000  $-500,000 

New   1,000,000  1,500.000  +500,000 

Total   3,250,000  3,250,000 


According  to  a  1969  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Cocnmlttee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, 1  to  3  percent  (600,000  to  1,800,000)  of  the  school-age  population 
{5-19  years)  have  specific  learning  disabilities.    Recognition  of  this  discrete- 
type  handicap  has  been  relatively  recent  and  Federal  activities  are  designed  to 
help  <ieflne  the  nature  of  the  disorders,  find  approaches  to  treatment,  and  to 
/stimulate  an  Increased  supply  of  teachers.    In  academic  year  1968-69,  there  were 
9,400  trained  teachers  servi:ig  children  with  specific  learning  dlanblUties  and 
an  estimated  25,500  additional  teachers  needed*    Competitive  grants  are  made  to 
State  Education  Agencies  to  demonstrate  effective  programs  for  establiehing  and 
operating  model  centers  for  children  vtth  specific  learning  disabilities,  and  to 
establish  program  plans  within  States  for  meeting  the  educational  requirements  of 
these  children. 

Fiscal  year  1973: 

In  1973,  thl3  program  is  being  expanded  to  an  additional  17  States  bringing 
the  total  number  of  States  served  to  40.    The  technical  asslatance  project 
continues  to  provide  support  to  individual  grantees  and  overall  program. 

The  State  Education  Agencies  are  required  to;     (a)  conduct  a  specific  learning 
disabilities  intervention  program  which  could  serve  as  a  demonstration  model; 
(b)  evaluate  the'  program  according  to  its  objectives  and  goals;  (c)  set  up  a  pro- 
cess to  determine  the  validity  of  the  intervention  model,  and  (d)  develop  a  plan 
for  implementation  of  that  model.    In  addition,  the  State  egencies  have  set  in 
motion  a  "multiplier'"  strategy  for  stimulating  programs  in  other  districts  to  be 
funded  by  State,  local,  and/or  private  funds. 

Objectives  for  1974; 

Ac  the  projected  1974  funding  level,  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped plans  to:     (1)  continue  funding  30  service  models  in  State  Education 
Agencies  and  territorial  departmenta  of  education;  (2)  fund  national  replication 
activities,  including  media  preparation  and  distribution;  (3)  pL'ovide  technical 
£ssi8tance  to  State  local  education  agencies;  and  (4)  to  study  the  social,  ec  vnomic , 
and  legal  aspecta  covering  the  capability  of  children  with  special  learning 
disabilities.    These  resources  will  support  continuation  of  the  momentum  in 
completing  the  final  objective  of  providing  by  1975  an  opportunity  for  each  State 
to  develop  a  total  delivery  model  and  be  aupported  hy  Federal  technical  assistance 
to  enable  the  successful  replication  of  that  model  across  the  State* 
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Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


Special  target  programs: 

(J)    Regional  resource  centers 

Non-competing  continuations  $5,743,000  $5,243,000  $-  500,000 
New  1.500,000  2,000,000  +  500.000 

Total  $7,243,000         $7,243,000  +  --- 


Narrative 

Tlie  Regional  Resource  Center  program  has  been  established  to  develop  and 
operate  regional  centers  to  assist  teachers  and  administrators  of  programs  for 
handicapped  children  in  bringing  relevant  and  effective  educational  services  to  all 
handicapped  populations.    The  centers,  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  programs 
nnd  other  federally  supported  activities  develop,  demonstrate  and  promote  adequate 
diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services,  improved  and  expanded  teaching  techniques 
and  provide  a  range  of  fiscal,  human,  and  non-human  resources  to  assure  that  schools 
can  respond  more  effectively  to  the  more  seriously  handicapped  population  who  are 
often  hidden,  unidentified,  and  untreated. 

Fiscal  Year  1972; 

During  1973  the  program  concentrated  its  efforts  on  expanding  its  outreach 
into  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  provide  support  to  teachers  and  at 
the  same  time  surveying  and  testing  to  determine  the  kinds  of  services  that  will 
make  it  most  effective  in  carrying  out  the  major  programmatic  objective.  The 
program  added  a  multi-state . learning  resource  compact  in  the  upper-Midwest.  This 
support  concept  is  designed  to  purchase  available  services  from  centers  in 
adjoining  areas  for  States  currently  without  the  financial  resources  necessary  to 
bring  Lhsir  diagnostic  and  instructional  services  to  teachers  of  the  handicapped. 
Related  to  the  survey  of  the  requirements  is  the  prcblem  of  the  kinds  of  resources 
needed,  the  development  of  skills  and  knowledge  necessary,  and  the  relationships 
of  the  centers  to  the  States  to  assist  in  providing  equal  education  for  all 
handicapp^^.d  children. 

AccompliL.Tinents,  Fiscal  Year  1973: 

Continued  expansion  of  support  for  thi.^  program  has  stressed  the  need  to 
develop  quality  comprehensive  educational  services  for  all  handicapped  children. 
The  program  has  begun  stressing  the  educatioi.  of  inadequately  served  children  in 
existing  special  education  programs  and  those  handicapped  who  are  in  regular 
classrooms.     The  centers  began  full  scale  work  in  conjunction  with  State 
Education  Af.encies  in  ten  states.    Program  operation  in  the  six  centers  has  moved 
to  meet  thr.  growing  demand  for  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services  for  these 
children.    We  stressed  the  concept  that  the  existing  six  centers  must  contini::.lly 
demonstrate  to  State  and  local  agencies  specific  diagnostic,  evaluative  and  pre- 
scriptive remedial  or  supportive  services.    This  technique  of  influencing  the 
practices  of  State  and  local  education  agencies  will  enable  many  more  children  to 
be  placed  in  regular  school  programs.    Work  with  individual  States  to  develop 
total  resource  systems  at  the  State,  intermediate  levels  and  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  ard  North  and  South  Dakota  continues.    The  Southwestern  Regional 
Resource  Center  located  in  New  Mexico  is  now  heavily  involved  in  extending  its 
services  to  the  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado  and  Nevada.     The  Regional  Resource 
Center  in  Oregon  has  expanded  its  efforts  to  work  with  state  agencies  and  local 
governments  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Washington  and  the  Trust  Territories.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Center  in  Utah  has  worked  closely  with  programs  in  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  as  well  as  activities  in  Utah,    The  Pennsylvania  Regional  Resource 
Center  has  developed  a  series  of  programs  to  support  activities  in  West  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  and  Ohio.    Of  course,  the  Southeastern 
compact  continues.     In  1973,  more  than  25,000  handicapped  children  In  eighteen 
states  received  direct  or  indirect  servl.'.es  from  these  centers. 
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Objectives,  197A 

In  197^,  the  overriding  concern  of  the  centers  will  be  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  ongoing  practices  to  serve  the  handicspped  and  of  developing  new 
iiechniques  where  none  have  existed.    Under  the  continuing  regional  resource  center 
program  seven  centers  will  be  supported.    The  major  objective  for  this  program 
is  to  assure  that  all  geographical  areas  covered  by  RRC  programs  will  have  access, 
either  directly  or  through  cooperative  services  described  in  the  purpose.  Concerted 
planning  activities  designed  to  coordinate  the  Instructional  Materials  Centers 
and  the  Regional  Media  Centers  will  help  to  create  this  nat'onal  coverage. 

The  objectives  for  the  centers  in  197^  sre; 

1.  Provide  educational  testing  and  evaluation  services 
for  the  children  referred  to  them,  especially  the 
severely  handicapped, 

2.  Develop  individually  prescribed  educational  programs 
for  children  referred. 

3.  Assist  State  and  local  agencies  in  finding  handicapped 
children  currently  not  enrolled  in  schools  and  to 
recommend  suitable  educational  programb  for  those 
children, 

A,    Assist  State  and  local  agencies  in  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  developed. 

In  197^,  approximately  ^0,000  handicapped  will  receive  comprehensive  services 
from  the  center.    Approximately  200  SEA  and  6  000  LEA  personnel  will  be  provided 
training  through  workshops,  j^ecial  study  int.citutes,  and  te/'hnical  assistance 
activities.    2,000  severely  and  multiply  handicapped  children  vill  receive 
services  in  addition  to  the  ^0,000  ch^Jren  mentioned  above. 

A  new  thrust  called  Special  Target  Grant  program  will  provide  a  source  of 
funds  to  assist  States,  Icial  agencies  and  consortiums  to  identify  issues,  bring 
groups  together  to  solve  problems  and  work  on  the  Imolementatioit  of  solutions. 
Specific  issues  to  be  attacjted  bave  been  identified  as:     (l)  comprehensive  services 
to  severely  and  multiple  hf.ndicapped  children;  (2)  proper  identification,  diagnosis 
and  provision  of  services  lo  the  poor    geographically  isolated,  and  minority  group 
handicapped;  (3)  operating  diagnostic  and  educational  programs  based  on  axLema- 
tives  to  current  xabeling  or  categorization  techniques;  and  (A)  the  problem  of  the 
return  and  maintenance  of  the  handicapped  child  in  the  regular  classroom. 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  approximately  8  States  to  provide  basic  assistance  to 
find    olutions  to  problems  such  as  identifying  and  providing  education  to  all  men- 
tally retarded  children  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  result  of  the  recent  court  decision 
and  assisting  with  the  solution  to  problems  of  increasing  proportions  of  black  and 
Spsnlsh-speaking  children  in  special  education  classrooms.    This  program  will  be  a 
key  strategy  in  seeking  alternatives  to  current  solutions. 


1973 


1974 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


3,    Innovation  and  development: 

Non-competing  continuations 
New 


$7,900,000 
2,016,000 


$7,900,000 
2,016,000 


Total 


$9,916,000 


$9,916,000 


Narrative 


The  purpose  of  the  Research  and  Demonstration  program  is  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children  through  support  of  applied  research  and 
related  activities.    This  provides  the  information  and  resources  to  support  the 
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development  of  full  euacatlonal  opportunity  for  handicapped  children.  These 
activities  are  Integrated  in  a  planned  pattern  to  support  teacher  training  and  the 
special  service  functions  of  the  total  federal  program  for  handicapped  children.  The 
inncTMtion  and  development  activity  attempts  to  improve  the  fcf fectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  educational  system  and  its  provisions  for  handicapTi^d  children:  by 
supporting  the  discovery,  manipulation  and  processing  of  information;  by  packiging 
that  infornicition  in  usable  form  and  by  iystematically  assuring  that  this  irformation 
is  placed  in  appropriate  hands.    Heavy  emiihasis  is  placed  on  the  design  of  research 
findings  so  that  replication  of  quality  rebcarv:h  products  can  be  easily  accomplished. 
The  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Research  program  provides  support  for  r<=search 
and  related  purposes  relative  to  the  needs  and  performance  of  handicapped  chil  ren  in 
the  area  of  physical  education  and  recreation. 

Accomplishments,  Fiscal  Yeir  1972: 

Major  efforts  in  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  have  led  to  related  products. 
Specific  accomplishments  included: 

(a)  Research  demonstrating  that  retarded  children  can  be  taught 
effective  strategies  for  learning,  and  that  various  learning 
approaches  and  teaching  materials  can  be  appropriately  tailored 
to  tiie  learning  styles  of  young  retarded  children.    One  project 
provided  learning  experiences  via  educational  television  for 
over  200  children  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Adrlitional 
products  of  that  project, include  television  tapes  which  are  now 
available  for  use  on  educational  television  and  closed  circuit 
educational  facilities,  and  kits  of  learning  materials  tailored 
to  the  particular  needs  of  young  retarded  chiMren. 

(b)  Research  efforts  supported  by  this  program  have  previously 
demonstrated  that  children  with  very  restricted  amounts  of 
residual  vision,  blind  by  legal  definition  and  traditional 
educational  programming  decisions,  can  benefit  from  instruc- 
tion in  the  jse  of  residual  vision.    Based  on  this  research, 
intensive  training  programs  for  teachers  of  low  vision 
children  have  been  developed,  and  been  used  with  over  200 
teacher^  vith  potential  for  influencing  educational  programming 
in  almost  every  major  school  program  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped » 

(c)  A  inajor  and  continuing  curriculum  development  effort  in  the 
area  of  social  learning  for  retarded  children  involved  more 
than  200  classes  of  educable  mentally  retarded  children  during 
the  course  of  its  development  and  initial  evaluation  efforts. 
Materials  for  children  of  first,  second  and  third  grade 

age  levels  have  been  completed  and  should  soon  be  available 
for  general  distribution  to  the  teachers  of  primary  level 
educable  mentally  retarded  children. 

(d)  Three  model  demonstration  programs  in  the  area  of  poat- 
secondary  school  vocational  training  for  hearing  impaired 
youth  were  supported.    These  programs,  operated  in  regular 
vocational  and  techn.'.cal  institutions,  provided  educational 
opportunities  for  mort  than  150  deaf  youth.  Curriculum 
development  and  modification  efforts  in  association  with 
these  projects  have  resulted  in  more  than  50  program  areas 
being  accessible  to  deaf  students  in  these  institutions. 

At  least  three  other  institutions  have  initiated  similar 
programs  specifically  geared  ^o  the  needs  of  deaf  individuals 
under  local  or  other  Federal  support, 

(e)  A  computer  assisted  course  of  instruction  was  designed  to 
familiarize  regular  teachers  with  the  identification  of 
handicapped  children  in  their  classrootns.    Through  support 
from  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  DevfcJopment,  this 
course  was  field  tested  with  a  substantial  number  of  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania.    At  pres^ni:,  plans  are  underway  for  the 
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broad  dissemination  of  this  course  for  use  by  other  teacher 
training  institutions,  reformatting  of  the  material  to  be 
useful  on  a  broad  range  of  computer  assisted  Instruction 
equipment,  and  for  the  development  of  additional  course  mate- 
rials in  computer  assisted  instruction  format- 

(f)     Behavior  modification  techniques  vere  applied  In  a  class- 
room setting  with  children  with  severe  behavioral  disorders- 
This  project  resulted  in  the  development  and  testing  of  a 
technique  for  working  with  behaviorally  disordered  children, 
the  actual  return  to  normal  classrooms  of  approximately 
50  of  71  such  children  over  a  four  year  period,  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  teacher  training  techniques  to  assure 
diffusion  of  such  management  efforts,  and  the  packaging  of 
materials  descriptive  of  both  teacher  training  and  direct 
service  activities  to  assure  even  broader  diffusion. 

Efforts  concentrated  on  priority  areas  of  (1)  preschool  education,  (2) 
increased  services  to  school-age  children,  and  (3)  special  education  manpower 
development.     Specific  objectives  in  1972  Included: 

(a)  De^'elopment  of  program  plans  for  replicating  infant  programs 
involving  parent  training  in  the  deaf,  blind  and  deaf-bllni 
children  areas. 

(b)  Esjentlally  complete  coverage  of  curriculum  needs  for  the 
edjcable  mentally  retarded  including  efforts  on  social 
learning  skills,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  physical  education. 

(c)  Continued  support  of  a  inajor  tesearch  and  development  center 
concentrating  on  how  student  performance  is  effected  by  teacher 
behavior.     During  1972  the  Bureau  embarked  on   its  first  major 
intramwral  activity,  a  comprehensive  research  and  evaluation 
study  of  the  effect  of  reintegrating  handicapped  children 

into  regular  classroom  programs. 

Dissemination  and  research  utilization  activities  will  receive  increasing 
emphasis  in  this  program* 

Accomplishments  1973: 

The  major  effort  in  1973  was  to  further  research,  innovation  and  demonstration 
to  assist  in  accomplishing  overall  handicapped  objectives.    Specifically,  efforts 
were  closely  related  to  developing  a  national  commitment  to  full  educational 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped.    Activities,  accomplished  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibility  were:     a  comprehensive  curriculum  for  mental  retardation  wirh 
products  available  such  as  social  learning  for  children  to  age  9;  comprehensive 
skills  curricul'im;  science  for  the  mentally  retarded  for  junior  high  and  high 
school  retarded;  and  motor  skills  for  the  retarded.    Development  and  evaluation 
of  other  products  were  continued.    One  of  the  major  issues  concerning  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  is  the  ability  of  the  schools  to  provide  necessary  Special 
services  w:  thin  the  regular  classroom,    this  program  has  addressed  this  issue  with 
several  studies;  Including  a  data  collection  effort  designed  as  an  evaluation  of 
integrated  programming  involving  more  than  3,000  children.     The  nepJ  for  quality 
career  and  vocational  education  for  handicapped  youngsters  has  lor g  been  apparent. 
Tills  program  supported  several  efforts  at  helping  expand  seconda' y  and  postsecondary 
technical  and  occupational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped.    I'hree  demor.stration 
projects  on  postsecondary  technical  education  for  the  deaf  have  provided  a  model 
which  have  now  been  replicated  in  over  twenty  community  colleges  and  technical 
schools  across  the  country. 

Another  major  effort  involved  a  descriptive  evaluative  study  of  a  nationwide 
sample  of  innovative  secondary  level  vocational  education  programs.    In  supporting 
the  development,  improved  and  increased  manpower  for  educating  handicapped  children, 
several  major  projects  have  been  supported.    The  critical  output  in  1973  was  a 
validated  battery  of  observation  instruments  designed  to  measure  teacher  performance. 
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The  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  program,  in  addition  to  the  output 
already  described  in  connection  with  curriculum  development  involves  collection  and 
packaging  and  dissemination  efforts  related  to  adapted  physical  education  and 
therapeutic  recreation. 

Objectives,  1974:    The  objectives  are  as  follows: 

I.    In  the  early  childhood  education  area,  the  largest  amount  of  Federal  funds 
will  be  used  for  research  and  development  activities  related  to  the  delivery  of 
services  in  preschool  education.    Support  will  also  be  provided  for  the  following 
activities:     (a)  developing  and  validating  curriculum  for  handicapped  preschool 
children,  including  identification  of  appropriate  behaviors  to  be  considered  at  pre- 
school levels  and  the  special  problems  presented  by  handicapping  conditions;  (b) 
study  of  program  and  system  organization  (integration  versus  segregation,  catego- 
rical programs,  etc.)  related  to  providing  appropriate  preschool  educational 
service  for  the  handicapped;  and  (c)  organizing  knowledge  related  to  early  identi- 
fication of  handicapped  children  and  developing  knowledge  related  to  educational 
diagnosis  and  prograiwning. 


2.  New  initiatives  in  the  important  area  of  career  education  are  to  include: 
(a)  analysis  of  prevocational  preparation  in  special  education  programs  including 
both  curriculum  and  counseling  requirements;  (b)  assessment  of  vocational  programming 
for  the  handicapped  including  definition,  evaluation,  and  comparison  of  work  study 
programs,  industry  based  inservice  programs,  school  based  programs,  and  institutional 
graduation  programs;  and  (c)  assessment  of  post-secondary  programs  including  defini- 
tion and  evaluation  of  vocational-technical  programs,  higher  education  opportunities, 
and  continuing  education  activities. 

3.  In  the  area  of  full  school  services  for  all  handicapped  children,  considered 
the  largest  area  of  need,  the  following  tasks  are  to  be  carried  out;     (a)  develop- 
ment of  curriculum,  methods  and  materials  related  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  to  assure  availability  of  programs  suitable  for  all  handicapped  popula- 
tions, all  subject  matter  areas,  and  all  educational  settings;  (b)  identification 

of  an  evaluation  of  advances  in  educational  technology  which  show  promise  of  mini- 
mizing the  educational  problems  of  handicapped  children;  and  (c)  study  of  appropriate 
models  for  delivery  of  special  education  services.    Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  organization  of  services,  back  up  resources  for  teachers,  and  integration 
of  different  educational  systems. 

4.  Another  important  objective  is  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  for  activities 
concerning  the  national  interest  in  continuing  education  programs  for  the  adult  deaf. 
Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  used  to  support  ongoing  efforts  in  this  area,  and 
other  work  relatir.ii  to  post-secondary  education  of  the  handicapped. 

Program  Statistical  Data; 

Surnmary  of  New  and.  Continuing  Efforts 


1972  1973  1974 

Estimate  Es  tiroate  Estimate 

No.         Amount  No.      .   Amount  No.  Amount 

New: 

Research : 

(a)  Individual 

projects...  27      $3,488,000      20       $2,016,000       15  $2,016,000 

(b)  Research  and 

Envelopment 

centers. ...    ^  —  .  — 

Total..  27       3,488,000      20         2,016,000       15  2,016,000 


I 
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Surrnnary  of  'Hgm  and  Covxtlnulng  Efforts  (Cont'd.) 


1972 
Estimate 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Uo, 


Amount 


No. 


Continuing: 

Research: 

(a)  Individual 

projects...  37 

(b)  Easearch  and 

development 
centers. . . .  5 

Subtotal..  42 


5,169,000  40 


5,000,000  50 


2.519,000 
7,688,000 


-1 
45 


2,900,000 
7,900,000 


-1 
55 


5,000,000 

2.900,000 
7. 900^000 


TOTAL. .  69    $11,176,000      65       $9,916,000       70  $9,916,000 


Research  and  Demonstration  Awards 

By  Area  of  Handicapped 

1972                         1973  1974 

Estimate                   Estimate  Estimate 

Area                                     Wo.         Amount  No.         Amount  No.  Amc 

Speech  and  Hearing                8       $    400,000  10       $1,150,000  10 

Visually  Handicapped             4             500,000  11         1,000,000  11 

Crippled  and  other  health. 

impaired                             2            200,000       5            500,000  5 

Emotionally  disturbed            2             105,000       5            400,000  5 

Mentally  Retarded  ,..10         1,500,000  20         2,50n,00U  20 

Hearing  Impaired  lO         1,000,000  10         1,250,000  10 

Research  and  Development..--    --   

Non-  category  19         2,250.000  24         2>766.000  24  2.766.000 

TOTAL  55         5,955,000  85         9,566,000  85 


$1,150,000 
1,000,000 

-500,000 
400,000 
2,500,000 
1,250,000 


9,566,000 


Increase  or 
_19_73  1974  Decrease 


4.    Technolo^  and  Corrmunication: 

(a)    Media  services  and  captioned 
films 

Non-competing  contin- 
uations $  5,000,000       $  5,000,000 
New  8 . 000 ,000  8 , 000, 000 


Total  $13,000,000  $13,000,000 


Narrative 

The  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Film  ptogram  responds  to  the  need  to  help 
provide  the  handicapped  learner  ■with  specific  educational  materials  so  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  (her)  to  be  educated  effectively.    This  objective  is  being 
advanced  through  the  operation  of  a  National  Center  for  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped  and  a  network  of  Special  Education  Instructional 
Materials  Centers  and  Regional  Media  Centers  for  the  Deaf.    The  sccund  objective 
has  an  equally  important  ssrvice  mission:    promoting  the  general  welfare  of  deaf 
persons  by  captioning  and  distributing  motion  picture  films  ■which  play  an  important 
role  in  their  advancement  on  both  a  general  cultural  and  educational  basis,  "'a 
both  cases  the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  for  a  maximum  access  to  learn- 
ing experiences  bv  handicapped  children  through  the  development,  and  efficient 
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managenent  of  both  material  and  human  resources.    Part  F  of  t!ie  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  provides  the  primary  authority  for  this  activity. 

Accomplishnv&nts  1973 

(1)  The  Education  Media  Distribution  Center,  which  is  the  point  of  all 
distribution  and  dissemination  activities  to  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf  and 
adult  deaf  population  continued  to  search  for  new  and  less  expensive  methods  of 
delivering.     In  an  economy  move,  three  captioned  film  libraries  were  consolidated 
into  one.     This  has,  in  effect  lowered  the  cost  of  booking  films,  increased  the 
rapidity  of  turnover  of  films  for  wider  audience  viewing.     Cost  per  viewer  is 

12  cents.    Total  audience  in  1973  numbered  more  than  2  and  thr'ie-quarters  million. 
An  expansion  from  3,177  to  3,680  in  the  number  of  deaf  groups  eligible  for  these 
films  means  that  larger  numbers  of  people  will  be  able  to  benefit  from  this  service. 
An  expansion  of  showing  per  print  of  films  has  been  expanded  from  less  than  14 
annually  to  18  per  year,'    This  center  has  started  planning  in  1973  for  a  program  to 
supply  films  and  other  educational  media  on  a  no-cost  basis  to  a  minimum  of  1,000 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  other  than  deaf  and,  on  a  no-cost  basis,  to  as 
many  other  teachers  of  handicapped  children  as  wish  to  participate. 

(2)  The  Special  Education  Communications  Network  has  continued  to  develop 
the  mechanism  of  bringing  all  handicapped  children  the  resources  they  need,  where 
they  need  them,  and  when  they  need  them.    Nearly  three  million  handicapped 

children  are  being  served  in  our  schools. 

(a)    In  1973,  efforts  such  as  the  development  of  Computer  Based 
Resource  Units  have  provided  teachers  of  handicapped  children  with 
detailed  instructional  strategies  and  materials,    Nearly  500,000 
CBRU's  are  in  use  now  by  nearly  75,000  teachers  of  the  handicapped, 
Seldcm  do  the  fully  federally  funded  parts  of  this  network  have 
contact  with  the  children  directly,  but  a  structure  of  more  than 
300  associate  parts  of  the  network  at  local  and  state  levols  deals 
directly  with  the  students  and  teachers.     (b)    A  needs  assessment 
of  the  IMC/RMC  network  has  been  started  to  take     a  look  at  changes 
that  have  occurrred  in  this  six  year  old  program,  make  recommendations 
for  changes  and  to  determine  what  needs  are  the  most  necessary  to 
serve  with  our  scarce  resources,     (c)    The  Nationai  Center  on 
Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped  has  completed 
one  year  of  planning  and  development  and  is  now  ready  to  begin 
operating  in  the  design,  development  and  adaptation  of  new  instruc- 
tional materials, 

(3)  The  demonstration  and  research  program  moving  into  child  centered  learn- 
ing technology  supported  14  seperate  media  related  projects  in  1973,    A  project 
completed  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  has  provided  a  curriculum  whereby  pre- 
school teachers  and  child-care  workers  may  be  trained  to  deal  effectively  with 
preschool  handicapped  children.    Employing  techniques  developed  through  a  project 
at  the  University  of  California, "Structuring  the  Classroom  for  Success",  special 
and  regular  teachers  are  learning  to  arrange  their  classrooms  to  he  more 
responsive  to  different  learning  styles.    The  successes  of  Project  Life,  a  pro- 
grammed Language  system  to  teach  handicapped  children,  and  Project       a  learning 
program  for  young  handicapped  children, are  well  known.    These  activities  started 
with  Federal  funds,  are  now  being  marketed  by  private  firms  and  returning  a  profit 
through  rcyalities  to  the  Federal  government.     Other  projects  completed  have  a) 
produced  training  packages  to  expand  parental  capability  in  child  development  in 
the  home;  b)  prepared  teachers  in  using  materials  to  achieve  maximum  learning 
potential  of  visually  ln5)alred  children;  and  c)  a  project  in  great  use  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia^ to  assist  teachers  in  the  identification,  selection,  production  and 
utilization  of  media  at  all  educational  levels.    Activities  in  this  area  have 
worked  in  close  relationship  with  other  areas. 

(4)  Activities  in  the  Captioned  TV  area  have  yielded  results  such  as: 

a)  national  conference  to  interest  networks  and  PBS  in  providing  captioned  and/or 
other  appropriate  programming  for  the  hearing-lmprtired.    b)  captioning  and  broad- 
casting of  26  French  Chef  program    over  PBS.     c)  captioning  and  broadcasting  of  26 
additional  programs  over  PBS  network,    d)  captioning  and  broadcasting  of  the  Inaugural 
speech  -  a  first  attempt  at  captioning  a  national  event  for  immediate  broadcast 
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to  hearing -impaired,     e)  development  of  expertise  in  captioning  techniques  for 
television.     f)  development  of  a  decoder  for  making  captioned  television  feasible. 

Objectives^ 1974; 

Tliis  program  is  based  on  the  concept  that  its  overreaching  goal  should  be  to 
establish  coordinated  activities  which  are  designed  to  provide  the  handicapped 
learner  with  adequate  resources  in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  the  handicapped  and  the  non-handicapped  learner.     In  1974,  the 
objectives  for  operation  of  this  program  are  to  develop  and  design  resources:  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  scarce  manpower j  utilii;e  less  well  trained  staff  at 
a  greater  level  of  efficiency;  make  it  easier  for  the  handicapped  learner  to  be 
more  able  to  participate  in  regular  education j  and  reduce  the  long  term  cost  of 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

The  activities  of  this  program  are  directly  related  to  helping  to  achieve  the 
five  major  objectives  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 


1.  Early  Childhood,    (a)  To  continue  support  of  media  development  and  valida- 
tion projects  for  early  educational  programs.     (b)  to  develop  and  disseminate 
instructional  packages  for  early  childhood  education.     (c)  To  continue  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  potential  and  effectiveness  of  educational  technology  in  an  early 
childhood  project  setting  over  a  five  year  period. 

2.  Manpower  Development,     (a)  The  continued  expansion,  cataloguing,  packag- 
ing and  dissemination  of  teacher  media  training  materials.     (b)  In  conjunction  with 
Special  Projects  authority  in  the  Division  of  Training  Programs,  we  will  further 
develop  a  pilot  demonstration  teacher  training  model.     Demonstration  of  manpower 
and  materials  efficiency  will  illustrate  the  efficacy  of:     1)  larger  teicher  pupil 
ratios;  2)  modular  training  concepts:  3)  self- instructional  components;  and  4) 
broad  diffusion  of  materials  and  techn.ques  to  special  education  centers  and  regular 
education  for  preservice  and  inservice  training. 

3.  Career  Education,     (a)  There  will  be  continuing  work  on  the  development  of 
applications  of  technology  to  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped.  Identifica- 
tion of  skills  handicapped  persons  can  acquire  and  training  packages  designed  on 
skill/competency  performance  will  be  designed.     (b)  Continued  attention  will  be 
placed  on  integrating  services  to  serve  the  handicapped  child.    Activities  with  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Vocational  Education  programs  will  be  continued. 

4.  Full  Services.     (n)  The  National  Media  Center  for  the  Handicapped  at  its 
planned  level  of  operation  will  help  to  provide  management  and  centralized  se  'ices 
to  the  media  program.     Support  will  continue  for  the  material  network  of  13  Special 
Education  Instructional  Materials  Centers  and  4  regional  media  centers.     (b)  The 
IMC/RMC  Network,  at  its  planned  growtli  rate,  will  serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  programs  for  handicapped  children 
through  interaction  with  State  Education  Agencies  and  Local  Education  Agencies, 

and  university  prespecial  programs,     (c)  Inservice  teacher  training  materials  for 
special  education  will  be  designed.    These  methods  of  utilizing  media  can  be 
effective  in  training  and  exposing  teachers  and  parents  to  alternative  methods  of 
service  to  the  handicapped  child.     (d)  Continued  work  to  be  done  on  activities 
started  in  1973  on  development  of  instructional  technology  packages  for  the  handi- 
capped child. 

5.  Captioned  F:*  .ms  for  ♦'he  Deaf.     (a)  Support  of  the  entertainment  and 
cultural  aspects  of  >  i    Captioned . Films  program  will  continue,     (b)  Captioned  tele- 
vision is  now  emerging  as  an  area  of  potential  benefit  to  the  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hearing  population.     Continued  support  of  experimental  work  in  this  area  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  television  industry  will 
ooutinue. 


I 
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Program  StaListlcal  Data: 

Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 

Program  Financial  Data  1973  j.974 

Captioned  films  -  cultural   $  1,000,000  $  1,000,000 

Captioned  films  -  educational   1,000,000  1,000,000 

SEIMC/RMCN   7,000,000  7,000,000 

Demons t aa t ions. .'.   2,100,000  2,100,000 

National  Theater  of  Deaf   500,000  350,000 

National  Centet  Educational  Media  and  Materials..  500,000  750,000 

Captioned  Television   900.000  800.000 

TCa'AL     $13,000,000  $13,000,000 


Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 

 Titles    Prints  

Acquired       Retired  Acquired  Retired 

FY  1972  (Actual) 

16mm  Educational  films                                62              10  4,030  650 

8mm  partridges                                             43                0  3,760  0 

35mm  Films  trips                                            49                Q  33,000  0 

35mm  Slides                                           8,475  8  475 

Transparencies                                          635  sets       0  344,775  0 

Training  manuals  and  books                    8,040               0  8,040  0 

16mm  General  interest  films                       62             48  744  576 

16mm  Teacher  Training  films                       43               0  499  0 

Captioned  TV  programs                                   1  series    0  26  "programs  0 


FY  1973  (Estimated) 


16mm  Educational  titles  

80 

10 

5,200 

650 

70 

0 

4,500 

0 

70 

0 

35,000 

0 

,500 

0 

3,500 

0 

...  4, 

,700 

sets  0 

150,000 

0 

,000 

0 

30,000 

0 

80 

60 

960 

720 

20 

0 

160 

0 

5 

series  0 

26  programs 

0 

FY  1974  (Estimated) 


16mni  Educational  filmt   

80 

10 

5, 

,200 

650 

70 

0 

4. 

,500 

0 

70 

0  . 

35, 

,000 

0 

,500 

0 

3. 

,500 

0 

,700  sets 

0 

150  J 

,000 

0 

, ..  30, 

,000 

0 

30  J 

,000 

0 

80 

60 

960 

720 

30 

0 

240 

0 

1  news 

0 

260  programs 

0 

series 


FY  1972  (Audience  Totals) 

Educational  films   1,261,605 

General  interest  films   1«355«3Q4 

Total   2,616,909 
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Increase  or 
1973   1974  Decrease 


4,    Technology  and  conmtunlcatlorv: 

(b)    Recruitment  and  Information 

Non-competing  continuations  $500,000         $       —  $-500,000 

New   500,000  +500,000 

Total  $50O»000         $500,000  $ 


Narrative 


This  program  provides  non-matching  grants  or  contracts  to  conduct  projects  to 
interest  people  in  entering  the  career  field  of  special  education,  and  to  dissem- 
inate information  and  provide  referral  serivcec.    Great  numbers  of  parents  of 
handicapped  children  have  no  information  about  where  to  turn  Cor  help  in  educating 
their  children.     In  addition,  an  estimated  250,000  teachers  are  necessary  to 
augment  the  special  education  manpower  supply.    This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
an  appropriate  information  and  referral  service  for  parents  and  their  handicapped 
children  in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  their  attempts  to  gain  an  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

Fiscal  Year  1973: 

Ihia  program  in  its  third  year  of  operation  will  begin  to  assume  its  place  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Office  of  Education  operational  support.    To  further  aid 
parents,  a  referral  system  operating  through  Health  and  Welfare  Councils  in  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  cities  across  the  country  will  be  established.    The  referral 
centers  will  be  designed  to  assist  parents  and  other  persons  in  obtaining  the  most 
appropriate  services  and  placements  for  handicapped  children.    The  centers  will 
assess  available  community  resources  and  in  concert  with  parents  and  their  children, 
as  well  as  other  involved  persons,  develop  suitable  plans  for  each  child^a  total 
adjustment  and  growth. 

Regional  TV  and  radio  campaigns  will  be  undertaken  in  concert  with  other  HEW 
activities  concerning  the  handicapped  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  coordinate  Infor- 
mational systems  and  to  aid  regional  and  State  programs  in  attracting  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  teachers  required. 

National  TV,  radio,  and  print  efforts  will  be  continued  to  urge  parents  to 
seek  services  and  to  request  information  concerning  available  programs  for  their 
children.    The  information  and  referral  program  in  Washington,  D,  C,  will  attempt 
to  initiate  similar  programs  in  three  additional  cities.    In  addition,  activities 
started  in  1972  to  support  Spanish  language  information  services  will  be  expanded 
to  all  parts  of  the  Country  where  Spanish  speaking  populations  are  locj^tcd. 

Objectives,  1974:     The  objectives  are: 

1,  Provision  of  current  program  information  to  50,000  new  parents  through 
the  Closer  Look  ads/SEIC  (Special  Education  Infonnation  Center)  mailings.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  coordination  through  SEIC^s  approximately  100  personnel 
referral  centers,  based  on  a  national  expansion  of  the  pilot  referral  network 
in  New  England.    The  SEIC  Newsletter  will  reach  approximately  150,000  parents 
on  a  continuous  basis. 

2,  Establishment  of  at  least  one  referral  center  to  serve  a  bilingual  area, 

3,  Production  of  a  television  show  to  increase  public  avareness  of  the  need 
for  better  services  for  the  handicapped,  and  market  it  to  both  coninercial  and 
public  stations. 
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4.  Production  of  two  films  for  educational  leaders  (State  agency  personnel, 
school  administrators,  PTA  groups,  etc.)»  to  Increase  their  awareness  of  the  learn- 
ing potential  of  handicapped  people  who  are  provided  with  appropriate  instruction. 

5.  To  target  recruitment  information  to  Increase  the  number  of  special 
educators  with  particular  understanding  of  the  needs  of  minority  and  bilingual 
handicapped  children. 


Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


5.    Special  education  and  manpower 
deve lopment 

Non-competing  continuations  $17,6G0,000  $17,600,000  $ 

New  20,010,000  20,100,000  +90,000 

Total  $3^,610,000  $37,700,000  $  +90,000 


Narrative 

This  program  provides  for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
education  agencies,  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  to  prepare  teachers,  teacher 
educe   >rs,  researchers,  speech  correctionlsts  and  other  special  service  personnel 
to  educate  the  handicapped.    To  extend  quality  educational  service  to  all  handi- 
capped children  under  current  teacher -student  ratios  and  current  patterns  of 
instructional      ganlzatlon  will  require  an  additional  245,000  teachers  for  school- 
age  children  and  60,000  for  preschool  children.    Upgrading  and  updating  the  135,000 
teachers  currently  employed,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  are  uncertified,  is  an  equally 
critical  task. 

This  program  attacks  the  problem  by  more  efficient  use  of  Federal  grants  to 
Increase  the  number  of  teachers  trained,  by  development  of  new  models  for  improved 
effectiveness,  and  by  targeting  resources  on  crucial  areas  of  need. 

Support  Grants; 

The  1973  budget  is  based  primarily  on  departmental  support  grants  to  institu- 
tions which  are  expected  to  produce  the  personnel  indicated  in  the  table  on  pages 
170  and  171  entitled  "Teacher  Education." 

Changes  in  personnel  production  and  support  patterns  over  the  three  year 
period  1971-73  are  being  Implemented.     From  an  emphasis  on  fixed  levels  of  support 
of  individual  students  In  1970  and  prior  years,  1972,  73,  and  74  show  a  definite 
movement  toward  support  of  programs,  Lnj^iCher  with  variable  levels  of  student 
support  based  on  local  need.    The  outcomb?  are  expected  to  be  stronger  college 
programs,  greater  production  of  more  highly  skilled  teachers,  and  increased 
numbers  of  students  receiving  smaller  individual  amounts  of  direct  assistance. 

The  table  shows  actual' data  for  1972  which  provide  a  basis  for  the  1973  and 
1974  P-stlmates.    A  comparison  of  the  1972  year  total  for  personnel  produced  from 
supported  programs  with  the  number  of  students  directly  supported  shows,  for  all 
academic  year  levels  (undergraduate,  master,  and  post-master,  disregarding  summer 
and  institute  trainees)  a  ratio  of  approximately  4  to  1.    That  is,  three 
additional  teachers  are  produced  for  every  teacher  trainee  receiving  financial 
assistance.     (Summer  and  special  institute  trainees  are  primarily  In  State  educa- 
tion agency  prograrr-i  in  which  all  receive  financial  assistance).    That  type  of 
multiplier  can  occur,  In  large  measure,  because  Federal  funds  provide  program 
support  for  faculty,  staff,  back-up  services  and  supplies. 

The  1973  and  1974  estimates,  showing  Increased  total  production  plus  more 
students  receiving  financial  assistance,  reflect  substantial  reductions  in  dollar 
amounts  per  student,  and  larger  numbers  of  applicants  to  special  education  programs. 
College  and  universlt^^  student  applications  to  special  education  are  at  an  all  time 
high,  apparently  related  to  the  surplus  of  tr,achers  for  regular  education  and  to 
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improvements  In  attitudes  toward  work  with  handicapped  children.  Increasingly, 
special  education  manpower  programs  will  be  training  persons  from  the  teacher 
surplus  pool,  realizing  additional  cost-benefits  froci  their  prior  preparation  tor 
regu^ar  classroom  teaching. 

With  the    concooitant  move  t,j  multiple-year  approvals  of  programs,  an  addi- 
tional trend  appearing  in  the  table  is  toward  larger  amounts  o£  money  committed  to 
support  of  continuing  programs, 

Cfclectives.  1974;    The  objectives  are  to: 

1.  Prepare  in  academic  year  1973-74,  23,000  specially  trained  teachers  and 
subprofessionals  to  serve  an  additional  350,000  handicapped  children, 

2.  Include  in  the  23,000  teachers  to  be  rrepared,  5,000  college  graduates  who 
were  initially  trained  as  regular  classroom  teachers. 

3.  Substantially  improve  the  special  skills  of  teachers  through  support  of 
280  competency  based  programs  with  evaluation  systems  based  on  Impact  on  children. 
We  are  emphasizing  throughout  this  a  renewed  concern,  in  partnership  with  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  state  agencies,  for  output  and  system£.tic 
evaluation  of  teacher  preparedness  and  performance.    We  are  working  toward  establish- 
ing specified  performance  standards  which  each  graduate  must  reach  before  certifica- 
tion. 

We  are  also  emphasizing  a  move  toward  preparation  of  leadership  personnel  who 
will  train  ancillary  educators  and  subprofessionals  to  assist  classroom  teachers. 
These  special  personnel  will  provide  less  costly  but  more  efficient  educational 
assistance  to  mildly  handicapped  children.    They  can  also  assist  specialists  in 
education  of  the  severely  handicapped  by  carrying  out  under  close  supervision 
specific  educational  tests. 

4.  Develop  and  Implement  through  the  Special  Projects  Program  improved  models 
for  training  special  educators,  ancillary  educators,  parents,  and  others  of  con- 
sequence to  the  handicapped  child,  vocational-technical  education  of  the  handicapped, 
and  teachers  of  the  pre-school  handicapped.    Model  training  programs  oriented 
toward  comblnp'^  community  recreation  and  school  physical  education  will  be  davelopec!. 
This  Special  Pro.    :ts  program  will  be  focused  on  specific  experimental  ideas  which 
need  to  be  teste,   as  a  means  of  making  major  changes  in  approaches  to  teacher 
education. 

5.  Develop  and  implement  an  additional  two  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
minority  group  educators. 

6.  Substantially  Increase  the  attention  given  to  profoundly  handicapped 
children  in  all  training  programs,  and  develop  and  implement  an  additional  3  training 
programs  with  major  focus  on  profoundly  handicapped  children.    Included  in  this 
group  are  teachers  for  the  profoundly  retarded  children  now  found  in  custodial  care 
institutions. 
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Fonnulas  for  Calculate Tralneeship  Awards 


Maximum 


Junior  Year  Tralneeshlps : 
Basic  Stipend  


Senior  Year  Traineeshlps: 

Basic  Stipend  

Support  to  Institution. 
Total  


Master's  Level  Tralneeshlps ; 

Basic  Stipend  

Average  Dependency  Allowance, 

Support  to  Institution  

Total....,  


Post-Kaster's  Level  Tralneeshlps: 

Basic  Stipend  ,  

Average  Dependeacy  Allowance.. 

Support  to  Institutions  

Total  ,  


Sunimer  Tralneeshlps: 

Basic  Stipend  

Travel  and  Institution  Cost. 

Total  

Summer  Session:    6'10  weeks 


$  300 


600 
2,000 
2,800 


2,200 
600 
2.500 
5,300 


3,200 
1,200 
2,500 
6,900 


75/week 
75 /week 


150 


Institute  Tralneeshlps: 

Basic  Stlpead^  

Program  Support  

Length  of  InL-tltute:    1-15  days 


15/ day 
Full 


Fiscal  Year  1972: 


Teacher  Edu c atlon 


Individuals 
Directly 
Supported 


Personnel  Outputs 
from  Supported 
Projects  (est.) 


Amount 


ERIC 


New; 

Undergraduate   2,500 

%aster's   3,000 

Postmaster's   825 

Sunmer  trainees   3,150 

Institute  trainees   12,700 

New  program  development  grants. 

New  special  projects  (Program).  -- 

Subtotal   22,175 

Continuing; 

Undergraduate  

Master ' s  

Postmnster's  

Special  projects  

Supplemental  stipends  

Administrative  costs  (SEA)   -- 

Subtotal   -- 

TCfUAL   22,175 


11,200 
9,500 
2,000 
3,150 
12,700 
(30) 
(20) 

38,550 


(100) 
(200) 
(45) 
(45) 


38,550 


$  2,230,000 
7,450,000 
1,420,000 
3,122,000 
153, 000 


2,c.76,000 


18,851,000 


1,900,000 
5,820,000 
2,600,000 
3,484,000 

1,240.000 

15,044.000 


$33,895,00(ii/ 
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Individuals      Personnel  Outputs 
Directly  from  Supported 

Supported         Projects  (eat,)  j^SSSiSIi' 


Fiscal  Year  1973; 


New; 

Undergraduate   2,800  11,000  $  2,000,000 

Master's   3,500  10,000  7,600,000 

Postmaster's   950  2,200  1,650,000 

Summer  trainees   3,500  3  500  3,200,000 

Institute  trainees   15,500  15,i00  2,200,000 

New  program  development  grants.  (35)  (2  qqq 

New  special  projects   —  (10)  (  *  * 

Subtotal   26,250  ,^00  19,310,000 

Continuing; 

Undergraduate   (100)  2,100,000 

Master's   —  (200)  6,000,000 

Postmaster's   --  (45  )  3,200  ,  000 

Special  projects   (50)  4,36  ,,000 

Supplemental  stipends   --  --  100,000 

Administrative  costs  (SEA)   1.2 AO. OOP 

Subtotal    2Z  17.600.000 

TOTAL   26,250  42,200  $36,910,0001/ 

Fiscal  Year  1974; 
New; 

Undergraduate   1,900  35,000  $  2,000,000 

Master's   3,600  12,900  8,100,000 

Postmaster's....   800  2,800  1,940,000 

Summer  trainees.   3,500  3,500  3,200,000 

Institute  trainees   16,000  16,000  2,290,000 

New  program  development  grants.  (35)  2,660,000 

New  special  projects   —  (IQ)  

Subtotal   25,800  70,200  $20,.100,000 

Continuing; 

Undergraduate   (100)  2,100,000 

Master's   —  UQO)  6,600,000 

Postmaster's   --  (45)  3,200,000 

C'jiajer  trainees   (^0)  4,360,000 

Supplemental  stipends*   —  100,000 

Administrative  costs  (SEA)   ~,  1.240.000 

Subtotal   --  17^600.000 

TOTAL   25,800  70,200  $37,700,0001/ 

In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  at  least  54  State  agencies  (50  States  plus  4 

outlying  territories)  and  304  institutions  of  higher  education  have  participated 
In  manpower  preparation, 

1973  1974 

Estimate   Estimate 

No .  Amount  No,  Amount 

New  Institutions   10  $     260,000  10     $  250,000 

Continuing  Institutions   314  36.650.000  324  37.450,000 

■^^^AL   324  $36,910,0001/  334  $37,70O,0Ooi/ 

1/  In  the  tables  for  fiscal  years  i972  and  1973,  the  Physical  education  and 

recreation  training  program  wa  ,  not  included  ir.  the  totals.  In  table?  for 
ff.scal  year  1974  it  is. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishment g 
Activity:     State  grant  program  (Lducatlon  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Part  B) 

 1974 

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$  37,500,000  _!/ 

!_/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973;  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  con- 
solidate this  activity  into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


Purpose:    To  assist  the  States  and  outlying  areas  in  the  initiation,  expansion, 
and  Improvement  of  programs  and  projects  for  handicapped  children  at  the  pre- 
school, elementary,  and  secondary  levels,  and  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  promote 
Increased  prograranlng  for  children  on  a  comprehensive  basis  involving  various 
Federal  programs  and  local  resources. 

Explanation:  Funds  are  allocated  and  distributed  to  the  States  in  proportion 
to  their  age  3  to  21  population  (minimum  $200,000).  A  portion  of  these  allo- 
cations may  be  used  for  the  administration  of  educational  programs  for  handi- 
capped children. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;     States  continued  to  use  Federal  funds  to  provide  a 
catalytic  basis  for  further  State  ana  local  program  support,  and  concentrated 
on  increasing  State  and  local  funding  of  programs  for  identification  and 
diagnosis  of  children  and  the  development  of  regional  resource  personnel  and 
centers.    The  program  maintained  the  priority  of  a  catalytic  effort  and  operated 
at  the  1972  level  of  providing  direct  services  to  over  200,000  children  in 
Federally-supported  model  and  demonstration  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

Objectives  for  1974:  Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  consolidate  this  activity 
into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 

Activity:     Special  target  programs  (Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Parts  C  and  G) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estima te 

$  32,493,000  1/  $32,493,000 

y  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973.    Additional  authorizing  legis- 
lation will  be  proposed. 


Purpose:    The  Early  Childhood  program  stimulates  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive educational  services  for  youn^  (0-8)  handicapped  children  through  the 
establishment  of  model  projects  to  br  replicated,   subsequently,   in  whole  or  in 
part,  at  a  State  or  local  level.     The  Special  Learning  Disabilities  program  is 
focusing  on  the  identification  and  establishment  of  treatment  approaches  for 
specific  learning  disabilities  disorders,  the  stimulation  of  model  treatment 
approaches  for  specifi^-^  learning  diuabilities  disorders,   the  stimulation  of 
model  treatment  progra.QS  and  an  incremental  increase  in  the  number  of  trained 
prr^^essionals.    The  D^af-Blind  Program  establishes  and  operates  centers  to 
deliver  specialized,  intensive  services  to  deaf-blind  children  to  enable  these 
children  to  achieve  their  full  potential  for  coramunication  and  adjust'^nt  fo** 
useful  and  meaningful  participation  in  society.    The  Regional  Resource  Centers 
program  provides  for  grants  and  contracts  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
or  State  educational  agencies  to  establish  and  operate  regional  centers  wliich 
develop  and  apply  methods  of  determining  the  special  needs  of  children  and 
provide  services  to  meet  these  needs;  and  assure  that  every  teacher  serving 
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the  handicapped  children  has  the  assistance  and  resources  necessary  for  her 
to  carry  out  her  asslgnrjd  responslbllltlos. 

Explanation:  Discretionary  project  grantd  or  contracts  are  awarded  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations  for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
these  programs. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;     The  Early  Childhood  program  directed  its  effort  to 
increasing  the  enrollment  of  handicapped  children  in  preschool  programs  by 
75,000  to  bring  the  total  estimated  number  of  children  in  such  programs  to 
175,000.     The  Special  Learning  Disabilities  program  expanded  to  an  additional 
17  States  bringing  the  total  number  of  States  served  to  40.    During  school  year 
September,  1972  through  June,  1>73,  the  Deaf -Blind  Centers  program  directed  its 
effort  toward  expanding  Its  services  through  the  10  regional  centers  to  provide 
educational  services  to  an  estimated  1,310  deaf-blind  children;  709  deaf-blind 
children  and  their  families  will  receive  diagnostic  counseling  and  tutorial 
services.     For  the  school  year  September,  1973  through  September,  197A  with 
fiscal  year  1973  funds,  the  10  regior^al  centers  will  attempt  to  expand  services 
to  500  additional  deaf-blind  children  in  residential  and  day  facilities;  total 
service  will  be  to  2,600  deaf-blind  children*   the  15  Crisis  Care  Centers 
offered  2A-hour  care  and  pre-school  experience,  for  150  severely  handicapped 
deaf-blind  children  and  intensive  short-cerm  counseling  for  their  parents.  The 
Regional  Resource  Centers  program  will  direct  its  effort  toward  expanding  the 
capabilities  of  the  resource  centers  to  meet  the  demands  for  quality  comprehen- 
sive educational  services  for  all  handicapped  children.    The  Southeastern  multi- 
State  complexes  will  be  more  fully  impleioented,  and  the  upper  Midwest  compact 
will  continue  to  receive  extra  resources  to  support  its  children's  requirements. 

Objectives  for  1974; 

1.  The  Early  Childht  .  d  Program  plans  to;   funo  services  through  100  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  5,500  handicapped  children  in  comprehensive  educational 
therapeutic  services;  provide  7,500  parents  counseling  and  other  consultative 
services;  screen  20,000  children;  and  provide  5,000  teacher  and  aides  with 
in-service  training.    Program  involvement  end  training  will  be  planned  for 
1,500  volunteers. 

2.  The  Special  Learninj^  Disabilities  Program  plans  to  continue  funding 
30  service  models  in  State  education  agencies. 

3.  The  Deaf -Blind  Center  ProRram  expects  to  provide;     educational  service  for 
2,900  children  in  residential  and  day-school  facilities;  crisis  care  service 
for  200  children  and  their  families;  diagnostic  and  educational  assessment  for 
700  children;  parent  counseling  for  parents  of  2,200  children;  and  in-service 
training  for  1,200. 

4.  The  Regional  Resource  Center  Program  wii.i  emphasize  the  improvement  of  the 
effectiveness  of  ongoing  practices  to  serve  the  handicapped  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  where  none  exist.     Support  will  be  provided  for  7 
centers.    The  emphasis  is  to  cover  all  geographical  areas*  ■  A  new  thrust  callc' 
Special  Target  Gi &  .t  program  will  provide  a  source  of  funds  to  assist  States, 
local  agencies  and  consortiums  to  identify  issues,  brin^  groups  together  to 
solve  problems  and  work  on  the  implementaticn  of  solutions.     Grants  will  be 
awarded  to  approximately  8  States. 


Activity:     Innovation  and  development  (Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
part  E) 

 1974  

Budget 

 1973  Au thorlzation  Estimate  

$  9,916,000  1/'  $9,916,000 

W  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973.    Additional  authorizing  legislation 
will  be  proposed. 
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Purpose;     The  purpose  of  the  Research  and  demonstration  program  Is  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children  through  support  of  applied 
research  and  related  activities.    This  provides  the  Information  and  resources 
to  support  the  development  of  full  educational  opportunity  for  every  handi- 
capped child.     These  activities  are  Integrated  in  a  planned  pattern  and  support 
teacher  training  and  the  special  services  functions  of  the  total  Federal  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  children.     The  Physical  education  and  recreation  research 
program  provides  support  for  research  and  related  purposes  relative  to  t''*^ 
needs  and  perfortnance  of  handicapped  children  In  the  area  of  physical  education 
and  recreation. 

Explanation;    Applications  are  made  by  State  education  agencies,  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  and  private  and  public  nonprofit 
agencies.    Awards  are  made  on  the  basis        the  proposal  described  In  the 
application. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;    The  major  ''."fort  was  In  the  furtherance  of  research, 
innovation,  and  demonstration  to  assist  In  accomplishing  overall  handicapped 
objectives,  and  these  efforts  were  closely  related  to  developing  a  rational 
commitment  to  full  educational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped.    The  Issue 
of  the  ability  of  schools  to  provide  necessary  special  services  In  the  regular 
classroom  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  was  given  attention  through 
several  studies.     One  study  was  a  data  collection  effort  designed  as  an  evalu- 
ation of  Integrated  prograninlng  Involving  more  than  3,000  children.     The  need 
for  quality  career  and  vocational  education  for  handicapped  youngsters 
received  attention  through  support  of  demonstration  projects. 

The  physical  education  and  recreation  program  was  Involved  In  collecting, 
packaging,  and  disseminating  efiorts  related  to  adapted  physical  education  and 
therapeutic  recreation. 

Objectives  for  1974:     In  tk.r.  early  childhood  education  area  support  will  be 
provided  for  research  and  development  activities  related  to  the  delivery  of 
service  In  preschool  education,  and  developing  and  validating  curriculum  for 
handicapped  preschool  children.     Support  In  the  Important  area  of  career  edu- 
cation will  be  for  analysis  of  prevocatlonal  preparation  In  special  education 
programs,  assessment  of  vocational  programming  for  the  handicapped,  and  assess- 
ment of  postsecondary  programs,     in  the  "full-school  services  for  all  handi- 
capped children"  area,  tasks  to  be  supports  I  are  development  of  curriculum, 
methods,  and  materials  related  to  education  of  handicapped  children;  Identi- 
fication of  an  evaluation  of  advances  In  educational  technology  which  show 
promise  of  minimizing  the  educational  problems  of  handicapped  children;  and 
the  study  of  appropriate  models  for  delivery  of  special  education  services. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  activities  concerning  the  national  Interest 
in  continuing  education  program*  for  the  adult  deaf. 

Activity;     Technology  and  coninunication        (Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
?LTt  D,  Section  633,  and  Part  F) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorlratlon  Estimate 

$  13,500,000         §20,000,000^''  $13,500,000 

1^/  Authorization  for  the  Recruitment  and  information  portion  of  this  program 
"*    expires  cn  June  30,  1973.    Additional  authorizing  legislation  will  be 
proposed. 


Purpose;     The  Media  Services  and  Captioned  films  program  responds  to  the  need 
to  help  provide  the  handicapped  teacher  with  specific  educational  material  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  .for  him  to   educate        effectively.    The  program  makes 
available  to  handicapped  persons  a  portion  of  the  entertainment  and  educaf.lonal 
films,  video,  tape,  records,  etc.,  that  aie  available  to  the  general  pub) Ic 
and  to  develop  appropriate  educational  technology  for  use  by  handicappd 
pupils  and  their  teacherc.    The  program  la  also  concerned  with  the  deveUoinent 
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and  Iroplenientatlon  of  systems  to  assure  that  such  materials  become  available 
for  classroom  use.    The  Recruitment  arvd  Information  program  provides  non-ma tchlpg 
grants  or  contracts  to  conduct  projects  to  Interest  people  in  entering  the 
career  field  of  special  education,  and  to  (disseminate  information  and  provide 
referral  services  for  parents  of  handicapped  children. 

Explanation;     Qualified  applicancs  are  State  education  agencies,  local  education 
agencies,  collegea  and  universities^  private,  and  public  nonprofit  agencies. 
Awards  are  mate  on  f.he  basis  of  the  quality  and  appropriateness  of  the  proposal. 

Accomplishment  in  1973:    The  educati'  \  media  distribution  center  continued  to 
search  for  new  and  less  expensive  methods  of  delivering  services  to  schools  and 
classes  for  the  deaf  and  adult  deaf  population.     The  consolidation  of  three 
capti'>ned  film  libraries  into  one  covered  the  cost  of  booking  films  and  Increased 
the  rapMlty  of  turnover  of  filniB  for  wider  audience  viewing.    The  total  audience 
in  1973  fiumbered  more  than  2.75  million.    Plans  were  started  for  a  program  to 
supply  tilma  and  other  educational  media  on  a  no-coat  basis  to  a  minimum  of  1,000 
teachera  of  handicapped  children  other  than  deaf  ,, 

The  Special  Education  comrounications  network  continued  to  develop  the  mechanisma 
to  bring  all  handicapped  children  the  resources  they  need,  wliere  and  when  they 
need  them.    Approximately  three  million  have  been  served.    The  number  of  computer 
based  research  units  reached  approximately  500,000  units  by  75,000  teachers. 
The  National  center  on  educational  media  and  materials  for  the  handicapped  com- 
pleted one  year  of  planning  and  development,  and  la  now  ready  to  begin  operations 
In  the  design,  development,  and  adaptation  of  new  Instructional  materials.  The 
demonstration  and  research  program  supported  14  media-related  projects  in  the 
area  of  child  centered  learning  technology.    Th^re  were  a  number  of  activities  in 
the  captioned  TV  area,  such  as  captioning  and  broadcasting  of  26  French  Chef 
programs  over  PBS;  captioning  and  broadcasting  of  the  inaugural  speech;  and 
development  of  a  decoder  for  making  captioned  television  feasiblw'.    The:  recrult^nt 
and  Information  program  anticipates  establishing  a  referral  system  in  apprcx'- 
mately  100  cities  and  conducting  TV  programs  concerning  handicapped* 

Objectives  for  1974;    Objectives  in  1974  are  to  develop  and  design  resources  to 
increase  f.he  effectiveness  of  scarce  manpower,  make  it  easier  for  th^  hand!-  ' 
capped  learner  to  be  better  able  to  participate  in  regular  education,  and  reduce 
the  long  term  cost  of  education  of  handicapped  children.    Emphasis  will  be 
directed  to  achieving  the  five  major  objectives  for  education  of  the  handicapped: 
In  early  childhood,  continuing  support  of  media  development  and  validation 
projects  for  early  education  programs;  in  manpower  development,  we  continued 
expansion,  cataloging,  packaging,  and  dissemination  of  toacher  media  training 
materials;  in  career  education,  continuing  work  on  the  development  of  applications 
of  technology  to  vocational  education  for  the  handicapped^  in  full  services,  the 
I^atlonal  Media  Center  for  the  Handicapped  will  help  to  provide  management  and 
centralized  services  to  the  media  program;  and  In  captioned  fil.rtd  tor  the  deaf, 
support  of  the  entertainment  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  film  program  will 
continue,  as  well  as  captioned  television,  experimental  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  television  Industry, 


Activity:    Special  education  and  inanpower  development  (Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  Part  D,  Sections  631  and  632) 

 19  'i   

Budget 

1973  Authorize  tip  >.  Estimate 

$  37,610,000  1/  37,700,000 

1/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973 »    Additional  authorizing  legis- 
lation will  be  proposed. 


Purpose:     The  Teacher     education  program  provides  for  the  training  of  personnel 
in  the  various  fields  ol  education  for  handicapped  children,  such  as  teachers, 
teacher  educators,  researchers,  speech  correctionists,  and  other  special 
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secvlce  personnel.    The  Thyslcal  educitlon  and  recreation  training  program 
provides  for  grants  to  prepare  physical  education  and  recreation  teachers, 
roacher  educators,  supervisors,  and  researchers  in  physical  education  and 
recreation  for  the  handicapped. 

Explsaation:     Proje^.^.  grants  are  tnade  to  State  education  agencies  anO  inati- 
tutions  of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in  developing  and  improving  training 
programs  for  educational  personnel  fnr  the  handicapped. 

Accomplit  iments  in  1973:    The  Teachei  education  program  placed  emphasis  on 
establishing  a  system  by  which  the  annual  increment  in  capacity  to  serve 
handicapped  children  by  specially  trained  teachers  vill  mount  on  an  accelera- 
ting curve,  beginning  with  420,000  children  in  1973 r  from  the  surplus  of 
teachers  initially  prepared  for  regular  instruction,  selecting  and  training 
at  least  5,000  for  teaching  the  handicapped;  developing  and  implementing  an 
additional  10  prograr.s  in  rural  areaa  of  the  country,  5  programs  in  black 
colleges,  at  least  10  programs  in  vocational-technical  education,  and  an 
additional  10  prograw:.  for  teachers  of  the  preschool  handicapped.     The  Physical 
education  and  recreation  training  program  planned  the  establishment  of  one 
additional  i:t-air.i.ng  program;  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  leadership  personnel 
to  promote  programs  of  direct  service  to  children  and  to  initiate  community 
college  programs;  upgrade  and  update  with  appropriate  information  about  the 
handicapped  at  least  500  physical  education  &nd  recreation  personnel. 

Objectives  for  1974:     1974  objectives  are  to  prepare  in  academic  year  1973- 
1974,  23,000  specially  trained  teachers  and  subprofesslonals  to  serve  an 
additional  350,000  handicapped  children.    From  the  23,000  to  be  prepared,  the 
goal  is  to  have  9>000  college  graduates  who  were  initially  trained  as  regular 
classroom  teachers.    Emphasis  will  be  placed  oti  substantially  improving  the 
special  skills  of  teachers  through  support  of  280  competency-based  programs 
with  evaluation  systems  based  on  impact  on  children.    A  move  will  be  made 
toward  preparing  leadership  personnel  who  will  train  ancillary  educators  and 
subprofesslonals  to  assist  classroom  teachers.    These  special  personnel  will 
provide  less  costly  but  more  efficient  educational  assistance  to  mildly  handi- 
capped children.     The  Special  projects  program  will  emphasize  the  development 
and  implementation  of  improved  models  for  training  special  educators,  ancillary 
educators,  and  parents.    Also  to  be  emphasized  will  be  the  devei!?paient  and 
implementation  of  an  additional  two  programs  for  the  preparation  of  minority- 
group  educators. 


State  Grant  Program 


State  or 
OutlyinR  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estlmatei/ 

1974 
Estimate^ 

TOTAL 

$  37.499,378 

$37.500,000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

714,722 
200,000 
281,316 
372,783 
3,000,969 

623,197 
200,000 
292,683 
330,113 
3,385,395 

v,^j.orado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

357,041 
462,435 
200,000 
921,515 
853,556 

401,127 
508,420 
200,000 
1,071,232 
832,051 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

200,000 
200,000 
1.863,550 
932,742 
541,816 

200,000 
200,000 
1,901,098 
9?6,786 
492,895 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1972 


1973 
EBttroate 


1974 
Estimate  2/ 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 

North  Carolina  » 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahotna 
Oregon 

Pennsylvf  nia 
Rhode  IslaiiH 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tcmnessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont: 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


423,897 
638,302 
714,466 
200,000 
618,153 

939,707 
1,587,955 
691,697 
500,272 
803,303 

200,000 
272,180 
200,000 
200,000 
1,084,951 

220,142 
2,917,989 
1,007,815 

200,000 
1,902,397 

459,249 
349,280 
2,092,856 
200,000 
561,765 

200,000 
741,666 
2,001,270 
207,289 
200,000 

826,445 
565,723 
393,108 
782,823 
200,000 

200,000 

70,000 
80,000 
652,233 
80,000 
80,000 

130,000 


388,245 
572,173 
696,632 
200,000 
691,156 

958,174 
1,624,522 
693,438 
423,539 
789,238 


200,000 
248^063 
200,000 
200,000 
.,180,056 

200,000 
,934,166 
916,643 
200,000 
,875,154 


1, 


430,532 
355,386 
1,946,284 
200,000 
494,334 

200,000 
678,849 
2,020,909 
210^893 
200,000 

822,173 
595,157 
296,941 
800,113 
200,000 

200,000 

70,000 
80,000 
652,233 
80,000 
80,000 

130,000 


2/ 


Distribution  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  3-21  population,  April  1,  1970,  vtth 
a  miniawm  of  $200,000,  3  percent  of  the  50  rtates  ana  D,C,  amount  reserved  for 
the  outlying  areas. 

Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  consolidate  this  activity  into  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


SUBCOM^IIITKE  RKCESS 

The  ftubcomniittec-  will  iccoss  wntil  i2  p.m.,  and  thon  wo  Avould  liko 
to  rosiinic  with  the  Occupational,  Vocatioiuil  {ind  A(iuic  Educatioji  sec- 
tions of  yourbud<>vt. 

[AMiereuponj  the  subconunittee  was  recessed  until  2  p.m.  the  same 
day.J 


[Afteenoon  Session,  2 :20  o'Clock,  Thubsday,  May  17,  1973] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

statement  of  dr.  william  f.  pierce,  deputy  commissioner 
for  occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  education 

accompanied  by: 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION/DES- 
IGNATE 

DR.  ROBERT  M.  WORTHINGTON,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

MICHAEL  RUSSO,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

PAUL  DELKER,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

DR.  HOWARD  HJELM,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ASSOCIATE 
COMMISSIONER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

LEROY  CORNELSEN,  PLANNING  OFFICER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

DR.  DUANE  M.  NIELSEN,  ACTING  COORDINATOR  FOR  CAREER 
EDUCATION 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Senator  Sch\veiker  [presiding].  The  subcommittee  will  please  come 
to  order,  and  we  will  now  resume  our  hearings  with  the  Occupa- 
tional, Vocational,  and  Adult  Education. 

Dr.  Pierce,  who  is  Deputy  Commissioner  for  this  Bureau,  is  here  to 
tell  us  about  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  request. 

Doctor,  would  you  introduce  your  associates  at  the  table,  and  then 
proceed  with  your  statement  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  i  would  be  happy  to  do  t?iat. 

In  adrlition  to  Dr.  Ottina,  who  ^ras  here  this  morning.  Commissioner 
Designate;  and  Mr.  Miller,  the  Assistant  for  Budget,  I  have  with  me 
on  my  immediate  right,  Di\  Robert  Worthington,  the  Associate  Com- 
missioner .for  Occupational  and  Adult^  Education ;  behind  me,  Mr, 
Paul  Delker,  the  Director  of  our  Division  of  Adult  Education;  Mr, 
Michael  Russo,  Director  of  Vocational  Education;  Mr.  Hjelm,  Direc- 
tor of  Research ;  behina  him,  Mr.  Cornelsen,  Director  of  our  Planning 
Unit;  and  Mr.  Duane  Nielsen,  Acting  Coordinator  for  our  Career 
Education  Activities. 

(461) 
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If  X  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  record  a  prepared  statement. 
Senator  ScinvT.iKER.  All  right.  Go  ahead, 

GENER^\L  STATEMEXT 

Dr,  Pierce,  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  and  to  present  our  budget 
request  on  Occupational,  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

^  The  request  must  be  examined  in  two  parts.  First,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  vocational  and  adult  education  programs  is  being  incorpo- 
rated into  the  proposed  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  Second,  an  additional  $45  million  is  re- 
quested here  under  the  discretionary  authorities  of  the  Cooperative 
Kesearch  Act  and  the  Adult  Education  Act 

These  funds  will  be  utilized  to  support  the  broader  purposes  of 
State  programs  to  do  six  things :  First,  further  develop  techniques  by 
which  the  career  education  concept  can  best  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  instructional  program  of  every  teacher  at  every  level ;  second, 
install  these  tested  and  validated  techniques  into  large  geographical 
areas  of  several  States;  third,  assess  and  disseminate  successful  career 
education  materials;  fourth,  develop  new  curricidum  materials  in 
vocational  education  and  career  education;  fifth,  improve  the  educa- 
tional level  of  under-educated  adults;  and  sixth,  improve  State  and 
local  vocational  education  administration,  and  guidance,  counseling, 
placement,  and  f  ollowup. 

The  1974  budget  request  for  Occupational,  Voo.ational,  and  Adult 
Education  Kesearch  and  Demonstration  is  therefore  $45  million.  As 
vocational  education  assumes  its  role  as  an  integral  part  of  career 
education  activity,  $8  million  is  requested  for  vocational  education  in- 
novation ;  $4  million  for  vocational  education  curriculum  development ; 
and  $9  million  for  vocational  education  research.  In  addition,  $10  mil- 
lion is  requested  for  adult  education  special  projects  and  teacher  train- 
ing grants  and  $14  million  is  requested  for  installation  and  demon- 
stration of  career  education. 

IXTRODUCTION 

J ust  over  2  ;v  ears  ago,  Dr.  Sidney  P,  Marland,  then  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  began  to  highlight  the  need  for  infusion  of  a  new  con- 
cept in  educational  program  planning  and  operation.  He  began  the 
search  for  new  meaning  and  new  directions  m  education  under  an 
agency  wide  thrust  of  career  education. 

This  concept  is  rapidly  becoming  an  educational  principle  by  which 
education  programs  at  all  levels  are  being  redesigned  and  reformed  to 
meet  the  career  development  needs  of  the  individual  in  particular  and 
society  in  general.  The  concept  weaves  together  th?,  various  parts  of 
our  educational  system  at  levels  K-14,  postsecondary,  and  adult.  It 
is  beginning  to  erode  the  separation  between  things  academic  and 
things  vocational  in  providing  a  focus  and  purpose  for  all  education 
programs. 
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To  further  achieve  this  large  jroal,  we  are  planning  to  develop  and 
install  model  career  education  components  in  sites  around  the  country. 
These  programs  and  projects  will  be  carried  out  by  State  and  local 
agencies  and  institutions  and  ultimately  will  point  the  way  toward 
major  reform  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  training  of  teachers  and  support  personnel  will  be  a  critical 
area  in  the  dissemination,  utilization,  and  evaluation  phase  of  career 
education  models.  Particular  attention  therefore  will  be  given  to 
disadvantaged  populations  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  including  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  out-of-school  youngsters  to  recycle 
into  training  programs  as  their  employment  experience  necessitates. 

Tlie  following  specific  activities  will  afford  the  incorporation  of 
those  interrelated  activities  and  components  into  the  regular  educa- 
tional programs  of  education  in  all  States  and  territories  and  will, 
therefore,  constitute  vocational  education's  contributions  to  the  larger 
more  comprehensive  career  education  efforts, 

VOCATIONAL,  RESEARCH 

I  would  like  to  discuss  first,  the  request  for  vocational  research 
In  fiscal  year  1974,  a  total  of  $21  million  is  requested  to  continue  the 
major  goal  of  improving  the  overall  management  and  operation  of 
vocational  education  programs  tlirough  coordinated  development, 
demonstration,  diffusion,  and  adoption  processes.  To  this  end,  we  are 
requesting  that  the  various  vocational  research  authorities  be  funded 
under  the  Cooperative  Reseaixih  Act. 

The  three  specification  components  being  requested  to  support  our 
vocational  efforts  are:  first,  innovation.  An  amount  of  $8  million. is 
requested  to  continue  the  exemplary  vocational  education  programs  as 
a  part  of  the  comprehensive  career  education  effort  initiated  in  1973, 
Tlie  major  purpose  here  is  to  convert  the  results  of  completed  research 
and  development  work  into  actual  operational  programs  in  local  school 
districts. 

Next,  curriculum:  an  amount  of  $4:  million  is  requested  to  support 
22  projects  to  develop  curriculum  for  students  and  teachers  in  addi- 
tional occupational  clusters;  for  new  careers  at  the  postsecondary  level 
in  technical  education ;  for  home-based  television  programs  for  adult 
workers,  and  for  creative  projects  of  national  significance  which  may 
bo  submitted. 

Research :  $9  million  is  requested  to  support  efforts  to  continue  voca- 
tional research  programs,  to  produce  management,  administration,  and 
planning  information,  for  the  development  and/or  modification  and 
testing  of  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling,  placement,  and  follow- 
up  systems,  and  to  further  develop  and  test  models  of  that  nature, 

CAREER  EDUCATION-INSTALLATION  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

Also,  I  would  like  to  discuss  our  budget  request  for  career  education, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  major  1974  priorities  among  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs.  The  $14  million  reanested  will 
suppoi  c  a  small  number  of  career  education  installation-deiiionstratioii 
projects. 
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The  purpose  of  these  projects  will  be  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  implementing  career  education  through  different  regional,  govern- 
mental, and  organizational  arrangements.  These  projects  will  build 
upon  the  base  of  knowledge  coming  from  other  career  education  activ- 
ities in  the  Office  of  Education  as  well  as  the  research  and  development 
efforts  in  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

In  addition,  a  dissemination  strategy  will  be  planned  and  imple- 
mented aimed  at  identifying,  assessing,  classifying,  packaging,  and 
distributing  the  effective  and  transportable  elements  of  the  installa- 
tion-demonstration projects,  other  Office  of  Education  career  educa- 
tion projects  supported  from  other  discretionary  fund  sources,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  career  model  development  projects. 

ADULT  EDUCATION" 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  discuss  our  request  for  adult  education  special 
projects  and  teacher  training. 

Adult  basic  education  is  an  educational  enterprise  which  can  affect 
generations.  Most  illiterate  parents  tend  to  rear  illiterate  or  function- 
ally illiterate  children ;  but  the  more  education  an  adult  has,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  encourage  and  inspire  his  children  to  profit  from  edu- 
cation. Our  experience  in  America  clearly  indicates  that  a  step  ahead 
for  parents  is  likely  to  mean  four  or  five  steps  ahead  for  the  children — 
a  great  and  rewarding  increase  in  upward  mobility. 

With  the  $7  million  requested  for  adult  education  special  projects, 
we-  would  propose  that  40  special  demonstration  projects  will  be 
a^varded  which  will  be  aimed  at  reducing  adult  illiteracy.  These  grants 
will  provide  for  innovative  communication  and  computational  adult 
education  projects.  Effective  administrative  practices  and  instuic- 
tional  techniques  resulting  from  these  grants  will  be  made  available 
to  the  States  for  incorporation  into  their  State  adult  literacy  programs. 

These  projects  will  address  priorities  identified  by  the  States  as 
being  areas  of  greatest  need  and  will  include  development  of  projects 
in:  first,  dissemination  and  utilization  of  delivery  systems;  second, 
development  of  literacy  definitions  for  utilizations  in  standardized 
measuring  instruments;  and  third,  the  identification  of  curriculum 
components  which  improve  the  literacy  level  of  illit  erate  adults. 

Of  the  proposed  $3  million  requested  for  adult  education  teacher 
training  projects,  $2.5  million  has  been  earmarked  for  the  final  phase 
of  Federal  funding  of  the  nine  regional  adult  education  staff  develop- 
ment programs. 

Durmg  this,  the  final  phase,  plans  will  be  made  to  develop  financial 
arrangements  between  State  goveniments  and  the  sponsors  of  the  train- 
ing in  order  to  institutionalize  the  system  without  further  Federal 
funds.  It  is  expected  that  training  opportunities  will  be  offered  to 
approximately  20,000  individnnls  through  these  regional  staff  devel- 
opme^it  programs.  The  remaining  $.500,000  will  support  five  national 
institi^-es  to  be  conducted  ir  cooperation  with  participating  institi;- 
tions  of  higher  education. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  requesting  $14  nallion  to  carry 
out  career  education  demonstration  and  $21  million  for  innovation, 
curriculum  development,  and  research,  to  be  funded  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  and  $10  million  for  adult  educa- 
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tion  special  projects  and  teacher  trainiii<»:  to  be  funded  under  the 
authority  of  thu  Adult  pAlucation  Act. 

Mr.  Chuirnum.  we  would  l)e  hapi)y  to  attempt  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions tliat  you  may  have  regarding  vocational,  adult,  occupational,  or 
career  education  in  tills  budget, 

Senator  Sen  wkikeh.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Pierce. 

CKEATIOX  or  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

I  notice  in  your  account  title,  you  have  a  provision  to  include  occu- 
pationi\l  education,  and  1  just  wondered  if  you  would  further  clarify 
how  this  title  fits  in  the  other  accounts,  and  definition  of  it  by  your 
nomenclature. 

Dr.  PiEiicE.  I'm  not  sure  1  understand  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  mean  the  newness  of  the  term  ''occupational  education' '  ? 

Senator  Sciiwkiiveh.  Well,  you  revise  your  account  title  to  include 
occupational  ed  nation.  What  are  you  including  by  that,  and  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ^ 

Dr.  PiEKCE.  If  you  recall  lapt  year  in  the  Educational  Amendments 
of  1972,  Congress  credited  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation, and  authorized  funds  for  occupational  training,  which  is  an 
expansion  of  the  definiti'^n  of  vocational  education  to  include  further 
and  additional  pre-vocational  exploratory  activities  at  the  elementary 
level,  to  include  more  and  greater  emphasis  for  occupational  or  vcui- 
tional  training  at  the  postsecondary  level,  and  to  emphasize  counsel- 
ing and  .o*uidance. 

All  of  those  activities  aie  now  incorporated  in  occupational  educi- 
tion  and  can  be  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  this  budget. 

Senator  ScinvEiivKii.  Now,  where  does  career  education  fit  in  with 
relation  to  that  definition  ? 

Dr.  Pierce.  In  the  organization  of  this  new  Bureau,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  staff  detennined  that  administratively  the 
concept  of  career  education,  which  is  broader  tL.tn  occupational  educa- 
tion and  broader  than  vocational  education,  sliouid  be  housed  in  this 
new  deputyship. 

So  it  is  my  res[)onsibility,  actually,  to  wea."  two  hats,  one,  the  promo- 
tion and  implementation  of  th^  career  education  model,  which  fits 
across  all  of  education,  traiiscend3  all  levels  of  education  and  all 
teachers;  and  the  other,  tlie  deputy  for  occupational  and  adult  educa- 
tion, which  has  a  more  narrow  focus.  It  deals  with  the  acqul-vl^ion  of 
either  information  about  occupations  or  the  actual  provision  of  spe- 
cific skills  about  occupations,  and  it  fits  in  as  a  total  part  of  the  con- 
cept of  career  education. 

Senator  Schweiicer.  Nowadays,  we  are  shifting  back  somewhat  to 
vocational  education  emphasis^  ^ocp.tional  education  schools.  For  many 
years,  unfortunately,  I  think  vocational  education  was  either  f rownea 
upon  V  r  scorned  upon,  and  we  had,  as  one  of  our  educators  called  it, 
the  "slieepskin  psychosis." 

ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATION/iL  EDUCATION' 

What  is  the  fiigure  in  terms  of  our  efforts  in  enrollment  in  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  vocational  education  ? 
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Dr.  Pierce.  We  have  increased— and  I  can't  go  back  much  beyond 
about  19T2  at  the  moment,  because  I  don't  have  the  figure  before  nie. 
I  could  certainly  provide  them. 

Bui  In  1972,  nationally,  we  had  jiist  short  of  11.5  million  youngsters 
enrolled  in  vocational  education,  and  occupational  education.  Our 
projection  for  197:\  is  12.6  million;  about  a  10.5  percent  increase.  We 
would  hope  that  that  would  expand  even  more  rapidly  in  the  future, 
as  we  provide  more  occupational  education  opportunities;  not  only 
in  terms  of  programs,  but  in  terms  of  facilities  for  young  people. 

In  1963,  for  example,  there  were  about  405  occupational  schoolsj  or 
area  centers  available  in  the  country. 

Senator  Sciiwkiker.  You're  using  interchangeably  occupational  and 
vocational.  Are  they  interchangeable  ? 

Dr.  Pierce,  In  my  mind,  they  are. 

Senator  Sciiweikeu.  I  didn't  get  tliat  feeling  from  the  way  you 
outlined  your  categories.  Maybe  I  misunderstood. 

Dr.  PiERCK.  In  my  mind,  they  are.  Occupational  education  is  a 
broader  term  than  vocational  education. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  Because  your  topical  budget  thing  says  occu- 
pationaK  vocational  and  adult  education,  as  if  they  are  two  different 
entities. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Well,  actually,  as  we  began  to  grapple  with  how  you 
organize  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  as  it  is 
called  in  the  legislation,  we  had  to  grapple  with  what  Congress  really 
perceived  as  being  the  difference  between  occupational  and  vocational 
education* 

We  have  tried  to  make  a  difference,  or  to  suggest  there  is  some  dif- 
ference, to  show  Congress  ''bat  we  are  trying  to  be  responsive  to  the 
concerns  of  Congress.  In  my  sense  of  what  Congress  \.'anted  and  what 
I  think  the  people  that  I've  c;alked  to  feel  that  Congress  meant  was  that 
they  simply  wanted  us  to  do  what  they  have  been  asking  us  to  do  for 
a  long  time  in  vocational  education,  and  that  is  to  expand  it,  broaden 
it,  and  stop  narro\ying  it  and  thinking  o^  it  only  in  terms  of  skills, 
01-  training.  So  we  included  the  t^tle  in  the  Bureau  as  it  was  requested! 

We  talk  about  it,  but  from  my  point  of  view,  there  isn't  all  that 
much  difference  in  a  good  vocational  education  or  a  good  occupational 
education. 

curricultoi  development 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  Do  you  have  a  rough  breakdown  of  what  is 
the  most  popular  curriculum  of  vocational  education?  Where  is  the 
major  emphasis  in  vocational  or  occupation  education  going  in  terms 
of  topical  curriculum  subjects  or  fields,  howev'^r  you  might  break  it 
down  ? 

Dr.  PpRCE.  Typically,  T  think  it  woulon't  loilow  from  year  to  year. 
The  major  emphasis,  the  major  enrollments  would  likely  h<=t  in  both 
office  and  distributive  education,  and  ir  trade  and  technical  e«hication. 
We  find  of  the  12.6  million  youngsters  enrolled  in  1973,  2.3  n:!ilion  of 
those  would  be  in  office  and  distributive  educat  ion*  and  2.3  million  of 
them  in  trade  and  technical  education.  So  that  those  are  the  two  big- 
gest areas  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  of  youngsters. 
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RETtJRNING  VETERANS 

Senator  SciivnEiKER.  What  kind  of  training  and  counseliiijr  oppor- 
tunities are  you  providing  for  veterans? 

Dr.  PiKKCK.  We  ar^  attempting  to  expand  the  counseling  activities 
for  veterans  at  the  post  secondary  level.  We  have  boen  engaged  in  a 
program  called  Project  Transition,  that  is  bein^r  lunded  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Ti'aining  Act. 

Dr.  Woi  '  iiington  may  like  to  expand  on  that  program.  It  has  been 
going  on  now  for  about  IS  months  to  2  years,  and  it  is  a  program  in 
whicli  we  actually  take  counselors  to  areas  overseas  aj  1  beg  hi  to  deal 
with  the  veterans  about  6  months  before  they  terminate  their  experi- 
ence hi  the  service,  and  begin  to  provide  them  with  educatio^.al 
counseling. 

Dr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Y-^s.  We  have  been  workin<y  very  closely,  Mr. 
Cliairnan,  witli  Mr.  James  Gates,  the  Chairman  of  the  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans programs.  We  also  have  tr^nejtion  sites  located  throughout  the 
Nation.  Th^se  are  funded  through  the  Institutional  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  funds,  which  were  appropriated,  as  you  know, 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A?id  we  have  been  encouiaging  our  State  leaders  by  bri^iging  people 
from  the  department  of  Defense  before  them  to  discuss  the  needs  of 
returning  veterans.  In  fact,  just  in  the  last  month,  we  had  a  group  of 
50  State  leaders  meeting  with  about  12  or  15  people  from  all  of  the 
military  services  to  discuss  this  very  matter  in  Washington. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  it. 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  recognize  the  need.  We  have  to  increase  our  efforts, 
obviously,  at  the  post-secondary  level. 

Senator  Sohweikeh.  is  there  an  effort  here  to  shift  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  States  under  your  proposals,  or  are  you  retaining  this 
responsibility? 

Dr.  PiEROE.  ^^^lich  responsibility? 

Senator  Schweiker.  The  veterans'  counseling  and  guidance  oppov- 
tunities  for  veterans,  wrining  and  counseling  for  veterans. 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  premise  behind  the  total  concept  of  the  Better 
Schools  Act  shifts  the  responsibility  for  vocational  education  more 
directly  to  the  States,  so  that  they  can  respond  to  their  own  State 
needs.  And  in  that  context,  the  efforts  that  would  be  exeitf;d  toward 
veteri^ns  would  certainly  be  shifted  to  the  States,  as  the  whob  emphasis, 
is  shifted  to  the  StJ^.tes. 

Senator  Sciiweikbi:.  Of  course,  that's  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Better  School  Act  is  going  to  pass. 

Dr.  Pierce.  That's  true. 

Senator  Scuweiker.  Being  on  the  authorizing  committee,  I  would 
say  that's  a  very  dubious  assumption,  but  go  ahead.  [General 
laughter.] 

Dr.  Pierce.  Well,  on  the  assumj)tion  that  it  does  pass,  and  that 
would  indeed  be  our  efforts,  with  tlie  $45  million  in  discretionary 
moneys  that  we  are  asking  for  in  the  1974  budget,  we  would  continue 
the  national  effort  with  a  national  thrust  in  that  area  in  so  much  as 
we  possibly  could  with  our  available  funds. 
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One  of  the  proposals,  or  one  of  our  special  areas  of  emphasis  lender 
tlie  $9  million  we  requested  for  vocational  education  research  is  for 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  we  would  probably  spend  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2  million  to  $3  million  of  the  $9  million  for  counseling 
and  guidance. 

xVnd  therefore,  we  would  have  some  funds  available  for  some  rather 
heavy  emphasis  in  trying  to  promote  iidditional  counseling  and  guid- 
ance activities  for  veterans. 

PROJECT  TRANSITION 

Dr.  WoRTHTXGTON.  If  it  might  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
describe  briefly  one  of  these  skill  centers  that  I  just  visited  recently 
for  GI's  operates.  The  funds  come  through  our  office  to  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  in  Kansas,  which  is  the  major  agency.  They 
work  ^^irectly  vcith  the  State  departinent  of  Labor,  They  are  working 
with  se\  '^ral  private  groups  and  the  military  service.  So  it  involves  all 
levels  of  ^-overnment. 

The  paficular  program  we  are. running  is  Project  Transition,  and 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  success  in  it.  It  is  designed  so  that  when 
veterans  exit  the  service,  they  have  an  entry  level  skill,  and  the  neces- 
sary guidance  and  counseling  to  help  them  choose  an  option. 

Senator  Scii\veiker.  Why  do  we  have — my  next  question  doesn't 
relate  to  that;,  but  I'm  asking  all  of  you;  Why  is  cur  unemployment  of 
veterans  so  had  and  so  high  ?  What  are  some  of  the  factors  here  as  to 
why  we  haven't  done  a  better  job  in  this  area  ? 

I  say  ''we"  meaning  the  co.'^ntry,  not  necessarily  the  Government 
per  se.  Does  anybody  Iiave  any  ireas  on  that  ? 

Dr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  think  a  lot  of  tlie  Vietnam  era  veterans  were 
young  men  who  had  little  education  and  training  when  they  were 
drafted  into  the  service.  They  were  trained  in  military  specialities. 
The  philosophy  of  the  military  has  not  been  to  develop  a  salable  skill 
for  civilian  life. 

CAREER  EPTTCATION  CONCEPTS 

And  this  is  one  thing  the  jobs  for  veterans  programr.  is  trying  to 
promote  through  the  military.  The  career  edu'  ation  concept  is  really 
what  I  believe  is  needed  for  the  military.  So  that  when  a  young  man 
who  goes  into  tlie  service,  frets  ready  to  leave  there,  he  will  have  mar- 
ketable skill. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Beycnd  that,  and  in  a  broader  sense,  the  career  education 
effort  really  addresses  itself  to  that  need,  because  historically,  educa- 
tion has  not  assumed,  I  think,  its  proper  role  in  preparing  people  to 
live  and  work  in  a  functioning  society,  and  there  hasn't  been  a  focus  on 
providing  people  with  the  skills— ^both  mechanical  skills  and  the 
coping  skills  necessary  to  work  in  society. 

'^L^he  career  education  concept  begins  that  whole  thrust  at  the  elemen- 
ts".y  level,  and  carries  it  all  the  way  through.  So  that,  ideally,  and  over 
.ime,  the  veterans  getting  out  w^ho\vould  have  gone  through  an  educa- 
tional system  designed  aroimd  the  career  education  concept  would  not 
have  the  kind  of  problems  that  ovr  yonng  people  have  now.  Thej  would 
je  prepared  and  they  could  make  that  transition  very  easily. 
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But  in  addition  to  that,  as  Bob  says,  tho  service  is  very  concerned 
about  ])rovidin<r  trainin<r  that  lends  to  civilian  skills,  and  those  tilings 
are  coupled  with,  a  number  of  other  variables  that  help  to  compound 
this  problem  that  you  mentioned. 

All  of  those — I  think  could  be  addressed  one  at  a  time.  But  from  my 
point  of  view,  the  career  education  concept  is  the  one  that  gets  at  the 
heart  of  the  issue. 

Senator  Schwkiker.  I  agree  with  you  there.  That's  very  true. 

What  are  specifically  the  career  education  models  that  you  are  figur- 
ing on  in  your  problem? 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  ones  that  have  now  been  funded  are  in  about  112 
school  districts  around  the  country. 

Senator  Sctiweiker,  And  how  will  they  operate? 

Dr.  PiKTunc.  These  models,  funded  under  parts  C  and  D  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  are  designed  to  try  to  look  for  ways,  techniques, 
and  strategies,  whereby  the  career  education  concept  is  actually  put 
into  place  in  the  classroom. 

You  can  talk  about  a  philosophical  concept,  but  then  you,  at  some 
point  in  time,  have  to  get  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  what  does  a 
teacher  do  in  the  classroom.  And  these  models  are  attempting  to  let 
people  at  the  local  level  determine  and  describe  exactly  what  teachers 
do  in  the  classrooms  at  every  leveh  And  they're  found,  as  I  said,  in 
every  State  and  every  territory. 

We  are  just  now  in  th|  pr,ocess  of  evaluating  what  those  strategies 
and  techniques  really  we^  e,  what  were  the  'differences,  and  wliat  teach- 
ers liave  found  that  do,  indeed,  woi'k.  And  that  is  wdiat  we  propose  to 
use  part  of  the  $14  million  for,  to  describe  and  then  transport  those 
strategies, 

We  happen  to  have  some  information  about  a  project  in  Pittsburgh 
that  deals  with  careei*  education.  That  one  happens  to  deal  witli  voca- 
tional education  and  counseling  for  urban  youth.  That's  tlie  emphasis 
and  focus  of  that  specific  one. 

In  other  cities  and  other  communities,  it  vould  be  on  more  rural- 
related  problems,  so  that  by  each  of  these  models  or  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts taking  a  different  aspect  of  the  problems,  we  can  now  begin  to 
put  it  all  together,  and  decide  w^hat  worked  and  what  didn't. 

components  or  vocational  edxtcatioxal  counseling  system 

Senator  Sciiw^etker.  Now,  the  one  with  urban  youth,  what  skills  or 
vocations  does  this  focus  on  or  will  it? 

Dr,  Pierce.  I  don't  have  much  detail  about  that  project.  We  can  pro- 
vide it,  but  in  terms  of  specifics,  I  don't  really  know, 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATE: 


Pennsylvania 


TITLE  OF  PROJECT 
AND  PROJECT  NUMBER: 


Selected  Functional  Components  of  a 
Vocational  Education  Counseling  System 
for  Urban  Youth  0-361-0149 


DIRECTOR: 


Robert  G,  lamping 

Director,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 

Occupational^  Vocational,  and 

Technical  Education 

635  Ridge  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15212 


APPLICANT  ORGAmZATlON: 


Pittsburgh  School  District 


ESTIMATED  TOTAL  FEDERAL 
FUNDS  -  SECTION  142(c): 


$468,451 


DURATION: 


July  1970  through  January  I97i4. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM: 

1,    Administrative  Structure 

The  i>roj6ct  director  will  devote  approximately  10  percent  of  . 
his  time  to  this  project;  the  project  supervisor  will  spend  his 
total  time  with  the  project.    Teachers  presently  employed  in 
the  Pittsburgh  public  school  system  will  be  provided  inservice 
training  through  exemplary  program  funds  and  will  be  utilized 
for  implementation  of  the  project.    Consultants  will  be 
employed  for  approximately  30  days« 

II.    Program  Design 

Program  will  extend  counseling  system  presently  operating  in 
Pittsburgh  area  to  elementary,  junior  hlgh»  and  secondary 
schools  in  Model  Cities  Area«    Purpose  is  to  provide  occupa- 
tional inf cxmatl jriy  guidance  and  counseling  at  three  specific 
times:  (1)  Career  Orientation  in  elementary  school;  {2)  Oppor- 
tunity for  cooperative  work  experience  programs  for  high  school 
students  enrclled  in  ski  1 1 ->  centered  courses  j  (3)  Placement  for 
high  school  graduates. 

Counseling  services  will  also  be  provided  for  high  school  students 
who  are  not  enrolled  in  \ocational  courses.    Includes  industry 
sites  Cor  skill  training  and  provision  of  supplementary  services  - 
reicedlal  work  and  vocatic/nal  counseling*    Above  outlined  system 
should  correct  or  minimize  inconsistency  of  counseling  function. 

III.    Program  Component 9 


A.  Occupational  Orientation  Occupational  orieutatlon  will 
be  offered  to  elementary  students  in  public  ano  parochial 
schools  in  ^^odel  Cities  Area  by  a  team  of  itinerant  teachers. 
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Pennsy7.Vf  lia 

A  career  resource  center  will  be  est&jllshed  at  a  sei-octed 
site  within  the  Pittsburgh  T-»strict  in  either  an  unused 
elementary  school  or  other  .icility  through  which  junior 
high  students  will  be  rotated  I'o**  exploratory  activities. 

B.  Cooperative  Education       Studen'  oiled  in  any  secondary 
vocational  education  course  may  iiww\>te  a  cooperative 
work -experience  activity.    Work-experience  coordinators  In 
the  public  school  system  enter  prograii  here  and  function 

as  liaison  between  industry  and  the  teacher. 

C.  Intensive  Job  Entry  Skill  Training  --  A  short-term  program 
will  be  available  to  "educationally  alienated"  students 
through  contracts  with  businesses  to  provide  skill  trailing. 
The  school  «/ill  supply  related  supplementary  services. 
Fifteen  new  programs  to  provide  entry-level  skills  will  be 
offered  at  the  Connelly  High  School  (Model  Cities  school) « 

D.  Occupational  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Placement  Counseling 
services  will  be  expanded  from  the  secondary  level  to  the 
elementary  lovel.    Work -experience  coordinator  works  with 
students  in  securing  placemenc  after  graduation. 

IV.    Unique  Features 

A.  Career  resource  center  through  which  students  are  rotated 
for  exploration  purposes. 

B.  Model  Cities  coordination. 

C.  Flexible,  comprehensive  approach  to  the  development  of  the 
human  being. 

D.  Unique  approach  to  cooperation  be.  ween  private  and  parochial 
agencies  and  the  public  system. 
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IXITIATIVKS  rx  CARKKR  EDUCATIOX 

T)r,  Ottixa.  Mr.  Chiiinnjin,  If  I  mi^ht  just  add,  the  idea  of  initia- 
tive in  the  Oflice  of  Education  about  career  education  extends  across 
the  board.  So  there  isn't  anywhere  in  our  testimony  a  really  appropri- 
ate time  to  provide  to  you  the  composite  other  than  as  we  discussed 
now. 

And  I  wondered  if  I  might  offer  for  the  record,  a  table  showino;  our 
combined  efforts  in  the  various  areas  in  the  last  2^3  years  on  career 
education. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I'd  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 
[The  information  follows :] 
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XKKDS  IX  UNKMPLOYMEXT  AREAS 

Senator  Schweiker.  What  kind  of  relationsliips  do  (lie  enipluisis 
that  your  program — lot's  restate  the  question,  now.  What  studies  or 
indications  do  you  have  that  rehites  the  relevancy  of  the  kind  of  topi- 
e4il  eareer.  vocational  ediicationf^l  subjects  do  you  have,  that  relates 
it  to  the  need  tluit  is  evident  around  the  area  ? 

In  other  woids,  I  hear  continually  any  number  of  industries  that 
say,  they  can't  ^iret  that  kind  of  a  technician,  or  they  can't  even  ^et  a 
garai^e  mechanic,  or  they  c^in't  even  get  some  very — not  necessarily 
simple  skill,  but  skill  that  isn't  too  difficult  to  learn  if  they  are  given 
proper  training. 

Now,  how  are  we  meshing  our  expenditures  here  to  fill  the  real 
needs  that  very  seriously  exist  where  you  have  a  lot  of  unemployment 
in  areas,  and  yet,  you  have  jobs  going  begging  because  you  don't  have 
the  skills?  How  are  we  fitting  this  together  as  a  national  program  ? 
What  V  "e  we  doing  about  it  ? 

Dr,  VVoRTiiiNGTox.  Over  the  last  several  years,  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  State  planning,  and  the  States  have  developed  a 
system  of  H-year  p'ans,  where  they  include  man^-ower  projections  in 
the  various  areas,  .vo  a  matter  of  fact,  there's  a  close  ^.ie-in  with  every 
State  vocational  education  agency  and  the  State  enployment  service. 

Most  of  the  States,  in  the  construction  area  of  vocational  technical 
schools,  have  done  a  manpower  needs  survey  in  the  area  before  they 
begin  that  .construction.  As  you  know,  Pennsylvania  lias  been  very 
active  in  the  construction  of  area  vocational,  technical  centers. 

I  think  that  receiving  up-to-date  manpower  data  has  been  a  difficult 
problem.  We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  but 
'^ftcn  we  don't  have  the  most  accurate  data. 

OCCUPATIOXAL  CLUSTERS 

Now,  in  order  to  combat  that  problem,  we  have  been  on  ?mpting  to 
move  into  broad  occupational  clusters,  and  we  have  evolved  over  the 
past  2  or  3  years  15  broad  occupational  clusters  in  which  we  are  en- 
couraging the  development  of  curriculum  materials,  which  would  in 
these  15  broad  clusters,  cover  some  2(  ,000  occupations. 

By  broadening  the  program  in  this  manner,  in  the  cluster  type  ot 
curriculum,  rather  than  the  very  narrow  types  of  programs  we  used 
to  have  in  our  tradaional  vocaiional  schools,  we  give  the  young  person 
an  opportunity  to  start  in  the  cluster  at  an  entry  level  or  to  move  up 
as  far  as  he  would  desire.  We  think  this  will  be  evolving  in  this  coun- 
try within  the  next  few  years.  It's  alreadv  well  underway. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  was  just  going  to  add  to  that,  if  I  might.  Yon  put 
your  finger  on  really  a  crucial  issue,  and  a  very  difficult  problem  of 
keeping  programs  in  schools  current  with  the  needs  of  the  community. 

And  one  of  the  problems  that  we  find  constantly  as  we  deal  with 
vocational  educators  around  the  country  is  that  they  have  needs  for 
a  good  duta  base,  and  a  way  to  get  that  data  quickly,  and  get  it  an- 
al^yzed  nnickly,  and  then  back  to  the  schools  quickly,  so  that  they  can 
make  those  adjustments  in  some  reasonable  period  of  time. 
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One  of  the  su<r;G:estions  that  we  have  in  tlie  testinionv,  one  of  tlie  ways 
that  we  would  like  to  spend  sonie  of  our  new  voeatioiia)  edueation 
research  money,  if  it  comes  to  us,  is  to  develop  better  ways  to  provid(» 
data  to  the  States,  and  to  provide  mana^reniont  systems  for  vocational 
oducators,  so  that  they  can  be  inoi-e  responsive  to  their  coniinuiiities. 

It  is  a  constant  problem  that  we  have  to  try  to  find  new  and  better 
solutions  for. 

VOCATIOXAL  KDl'CATIOX  rmXJRAMS  IX  PKXXSVLVAXIA 

Senator  Sciiwiukkr.  I  had  a  reading — I  a^^ree  with  what  you  suy, 
by  and  large,  about  Pennsylvania's  vocational  technical  programs, 
schools  that  are  ^^enerally  fairly  good.  And  yet  I  was  astounded  to 
talk  recently  with  one  of  the  leading  industrialists  in  Erie,  who  h-- 
very  technically  oriented  company.  And  he  was  complaining,  the) 
just  M'ercT^'t  the  teehnologi  \al  people  available  for  his  company  to 
really  function  and  operate  effectively.  They  had  to  go  outside  of  tlu^ 
area  to  get  to  it. 

Again,  this  may  be  the  exception  in  Pennsylvania.  But  I  keep  hear- 
ing about  it  in  other  areas,  too.  Tliere's  a  crying  need  for  certain  kinds 
of  skills  and  training,  or  career-type  jobsf  and  yet,  we  don't  seem  to 
be  putting  it  together. 

And  T  ]-ealize  a  lot  of  that  problem  is  local,  but  it  seems  to  me,  there 
ought  to  be  some  national  coordination  of  needs  and  fitting  tlie  needs 
to  the  national  resources. 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  And  one  of  the  things  that's  needed,  obviously,  is  some 
way  to  project  what  those  needs  will  be,  because  it  takes  some  reason- 
able period  of  time  for  schools  to  gear  up  for  needs,  and  to  be  able 
to  ineet  the  demands.  And  if  there  was  some  way  we  could  better 
project  what  the  needs  would  be  in  the  future,  then  we  could  be  more 
responsive. 

Of  course,  the  other  feature  tliat  exists  is  that  they  do  liave  a  facility 
thei'e  in  that  community,  where  the  training  could,  indeed,  be  pro- 
vided. One  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  developing  over  the  years 
in  vocational  education,  over  the  last  3,  4,  or  5  years,  is  that  kind  of 
delivery  system.  We  nc^v  have  almost  10.000  Vocational  schools  or 
vocational  centers  where  that  kind  of  training,  that  you're  talking 
about,  can  be  provided. 

Whereas  in  1963,  Miere  were  only  about  400  such  facilities/So  we  an 
beginning  to  develop  a  system  that  can  respond  to  the  needs  of  that 
industrialist  and  people  like  him  all  over  the  country 

Dr.  WoRTHixGTox.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  pro- 
vide you  with  the  names  an^  locations  of  area  vocational  technical 
centers,  where  industries  have  moved  because  of  the  skilled  training 
available.  I  kr  of  a  location  in  Ohio  where  General  Motors  set  up 
a  plant  becaus  che\  could  get  the  vocational  technical  program.  Sev- 
eral places  in  South  Carolina  have  been  able  to  recruit  industries  to 
the  South  because  they  had  the  vocational  technical  centers  that  are 
available  to  train  the  people. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  or  studies  made  to 
measure  specifically  the  attitude  of  young  people,  say,  about  career 
education  and  vocational  education? 
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In  other  words,  is  it  sail  psychologically  in  people's  minds,  a  blue 
colhir  kind  of  thing,  that  bwawso  you  don't  get  a  slieopskin,  it  isn  t  as 
acceptable  to  their  peer  group  as  ^oine  otlier  job  ? 

Is  that  diminishing  psychologically  as  a  problem,  or  increasing,  or 
stabilizi^igor  \vhat? 

Dr.  PiERCK.  I  think  there  is  some  empirical  evidence,  and  Howard 
Iljehn  may  liave  the  study — I  can't  pull  them  out  of  the  top  of  my 
head,  frankly.  But  there  is  empirical  evidence  to  suggest  that  young 
peoj)lc  now  recognize  that  there  is  not  necessarily  a  straight-line  cor- 
relation between  college  degree  and  success,  and  that  there  arc  a  lot 
of  other  factors  that  arc  associated  with  success,  and  that  feeling  that 
unless  you  went  to  college,  you  could  not  function  in  our  society  is 
breaking  down  with  the  young  people.  They  are  more  pragmatic  than 
their  parents. 

KESISTANCE  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOX 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  parental  resistance,  I  think,  and  probably 
societal  resistance  to  vocational  education.  One  of  the  mandates  of  the 
1972  amendments  is  for  this  new  deputyship  to  break  that  down,  and  to 
elevate  vocational  education. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Well,  that  was  our  objective.  I  was  just  won- 
dering how  we  w^ere  doing. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Not  very  well,  yet,  but  we  are  still  working  on  it  and 
we  will  continue  to  work  at  it  because  it  is  one  of  our  prime  respon- 
sibilities. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  wonder  if  I  might  expand  the  word,  success,  to  satis- 
faction in  life,  and  fulfillment  rather  than  just  economic  success;  b^* 
cause  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  what  has  happened  to  young  people. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  definitely. 

REVENUE  SHARIXC 

Senator  Sciiwktker.  Now,  under  the  administration's  proposal  for 
specialized  revenue  shs.ring,  what  will  happen  to  programs  sucli  as 
consumer  education,  home-making  education,  which  have  been  im- 
portant programs,  somewhat  under-rated  at  times,  I  might  say,  but 
for  people  particularly  whose  only  exposure  to  education  may  be  some 
of  the  courses  they  get  here  in  terms  of  then  having  t  >  apply  them  in 
real  life  very  quickly. 

What,  kinds  of  safeguards  or  what  kind  of  overview  dp  we  see  in 
terms  of  these  programs  continuing,  if  we  go  to  the  specialized  revenue 
sharing  concept'^ 

Dr.  PiKRCK.  Welh  my  sense  of  the  word  is  that  those  programs,  if 
they  are  as  good  as  we  say  they  are,  will  continue,  because  the  States 
will  have  to  assess  their  own  needs  and  decide  where  their  priorities 
are. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  done  in  the  past  in  our  cate- 
gorical fvnding,  is  to  have  assumed  that  the  need  in  every  State  is  the 
same,  and  that  the  need  for  consumer  education,  as  you  mentioned,  may 
be  as  great  in  one  State  as  the  need  for  post-second*ory  education  is  in 
another. 
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Under  tlie  Better  Schools  Act,  eacli  State,  will  now  have,  not  only 
the  opportunity  but  the  responsibility  of  deeidiu^x  what  its  (nvn  priori- 
ties aie,  and  putting  its  own  powers  in  those  various  pro^ri'anis.  There 
is  no  safeguard  that  consumer  edueation  will  be  maintained  at  the  same 
level.  But  there  is  a  safeguard  that  the  vocational  education  progiams 
\vill  be  maintained  at  the  same  level,  because  vocational  education  is 
one  of  the  five  categories  that  was  specifically  earmarked ;  but  tiie  nar- 
row categories  within  tliat  have  been  removed  to  let  t.  ^  States  deter- 
mine where  their  needs  are. 

if  I  may,  let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  T  tlunk  i*«  '.])propriate. 
W]r:^n  I  w'as  working  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  wdu^r  U\q  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  first  came  out,  we  spent  weM  in  excess  of  AO 
percent  of  our  funds  on  postc^f^ondury  vocational  ed^ication  bec^nise 
thnr.  was  what  our  needs  WTre  at  tJu:  moment. 

As  w^e  began  to  address  ourselves  to  those  needs,  we  could  then  divert 
those  funds  into  other  areas,  and  so  after  some  period  of  time,  we  saw 
a  rather  sharp  reduction  of  efforts  going  into  })ostsecondary  and  an 
increase  in  another  area  where  we  were  able  to  respond  to  a  pai'ticular 
need. 

This  legislation  allow^s  i  States  the  flexibility  to  do  that  e\  .  i\  more 
than  we  had  at  that  time  x  think  it's  highly  appi'opriate  for  the  State 
to  decide  where  its  own  Jieeds  are,  and  where  its  own  priorities  lie, 

SPECIAL  UKVKNUK  SHAKING  PITFALLS 

Senator  Sciiw^eikek,  One  of  the  problems  that  I  foresee  in  special 
revenue  shirring  in  this  area  i:  tliat  if  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  funding; 
and  they  have  to  make  a  decision  about  wdicther,  say,  to  broaden  the 
tax  base  to  pay  for  a  program  like  this,  or  simply  cut  this  program  out 
and  use  this  money  to  buy  more  school  buses,  or  use  this  money  to  do 
something  that's,  say,  bread-and-butter;  the  result  locally,  from  my 
observation,  is  that  it  will  in  essence  not  go  and  give  the  added  service, 
but  it  will  simply  take  the  recourse  of  putting  it  in,  the  bread-and- 
butter  thing,  and  cut  the  other  things  out. 

And  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  real  pitfalls  of  special  revenue  sharing. 
And  T  am  not  T-eally  con\-inced  that  it  is  a  matter  of  need.  I  think  it's 
a  matter  of  expediency.  It's  obvious  in  local  situations,  it's  vei*y  diffi- 
cult to  riglit  what  national  objectives  and  national  criteria  ought  to  be. 

I'm  just  not  sold  the  theory  will  work  the.  way  that  it  should,  in 
terms  of  some  of  our  high  need  programs. 

Dr.  PirnvE.  I'm  sure  we  all  share  some  degree  of  concern  over  any 
kind  of  new  program,  and  we  are  not  sure  it's  going  to  work  the  way 
it  theoretically  ought  to.  One  safeguard,  however,  against  the  so-  called 
bread-and-butter  programs,  that  you  mentioned,  is  that  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  vocational  education  categorical  jnoney  can  be  transferred 
out  of  vocational  education.  So  at  least  70  percent  of  the  funds  have  to 
be  maintained  in  vocational  education. 

I  think  the  other  point  that  needs  to  be  made  is  that  historically  

I)n  OmxA.  Ex^r.se  me. 

And  then  the}*  can  only  be  transferred  to  o'  \iir  national  priorities 
like  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 
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Dr.  iMKRric.  And  you  can  also  transfer  into  ^  ocational  education,  and 
tluit'stlic  other  side  of  tlu»  coin,  tliat's  t{ikin«i  the  more  ()i)tonii.-5ric  view: 
tluifc  ratiier  than  transfer  moneys  out,  tlio  priorities  of  the  State  would 
be  such  that  they  woidd  ''ideed  transfer  money  in. 

The  otlior  thin^r  that  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  I  tlnnk.^Ir.  Chairnuin, 
is  that  histor  ally  the  Starcb  and  local  frovernnuMifs  have  not  only, 
utilized  the  Federal  funds  in  a  c.italytic  way  in  -  ocational  education, 
but  have  added  to  tliem.  Ki<rht  now,  the  States  and  local  a^rencies  con- 
tributed somethiuir  in  the  ne*<rhborliood  of  $4.70  for  every  dolla"  of 
Federal  money. 

So  the  Federal  money  kee]>s  the  profrrani  froin":,  but  it  isnY  tlie  wliole 
proi^ram.  And  oi)viously,  they  have  already  made  some  rather  heavy 
c  imniitments  to  vocational  education.  I  have  no  reason  (o  belie^e  that 
thosi*  vocational  conunitments  won't  continue.  They  simply  hav<  mon^ 
flexibility  now  as  to  how  they  use  the  Federil  money. 

PROBLKMS  IN  PJITLAnKLPIIIA 

Senator  ScrnvKiKKR.  But  you  come  to  a  school  system  like  Philadel- 
phia, and  we  have  been  havin^r  quite  a  problem  there  financially. 
They're  tiilkincr  of  shuttin*;  the  schools  down  a  month  or  two  eai'iy 
just  to  make  the  budiret  balance.  And  they  don't  have  the  money  that 
they  need  for  the  vocational  education  now  that  they  would  like. 

As  the  constriction  becomes  worse,  I  can  see  more  and  more  of  these 
pro<^ranis  ;L?oin<i:  down  the  drain  particularly  if  the  Federal  sui)port  is 
sliut  oft',  and  it's  allegedly  down  locally,  because  the  dynamics  of  the 
economic  need  is  so  high  and  so  intense,  that  they  are  just  goin^r  to  cut 
cverydiing  in  si^rht  short  of  what  the  law  minimally  provides.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  is  groins:  to  happen  in  Philadelphia. 

And  I'm  afraid  there  may  be  other  cities,  too,  where  that  will  hap- 
pen. So  Oil  of  these  things  that  are  good  and  arc  ongoing  will'npt  be 
measured  on  that,  they  will  just  be  measiired  about  the  basic  economic 
crisis  confronting  our  urban  schools. 

How  do  you  answer  that  with  special  revenue  sharing? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I'm  not  sure  special  revenue  sharing  was  designed  to 
answer  that  problem. 

]\Ir.  MiixER.  I  guess  I'm  not  too  clear  on  what  your  concern  is,  be- 
cause unlike  general  revenue  sharing,  all  the  fu'^ds  will  have  to  be 
used  for  education,  and  dey  will  have  to  be  used  in  certain  categories. 
And  I'm  not  sure  how  they  would  be  misused  or  divert  i  to  other  pur- 
poseiS,  because  of  the  particular  fiscal  crisis,  you  describe.  "IVliethcr 
they  are  allotted  to  Pennsylvai  ia  and  then  to  Philadelphia  as  in  title  I, 
and  'ci3  vocational  education  or  v/hether  they  are  allotted  under  the 
Better  Schools  Act,  where  you  have  to  use  a  certain  amount  imder  each 
category,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  exacerbate  the  fiscal  crisis. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  Well,  under  the  categorica^  program^,  they  h  \d 
to  use  it  very  specifically  for  those  categorical  programs,  which  hav^e 
been  in  law  and  in  effect;  so  when  you  relieve  that  responsibility,  you 
give  the  flexibility  of  meeting  the  fire  crisis  at  hand. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  five  categories  under  the  Better  Schools  Act, 
and  they  can't  use  it  for  any  purposes  other  than  those  five  categories. 
Now,  they  may  swi!ch  between  the  five,  but  each  of  tho^e  five  still  is 
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dirooted  toward  the  same  kind  of  purpose  tliat  tlio  funds  always  liavc 
boon.  And  1  caivt  soo  Jiow  they  would  ^et  into  son\e  1) re jul- and- butter 
area  tliat  would  relate  to  the  liscal  crisis. 

Perliaps  I  am  missing  a  ])rob)em  here. 

John,  am  l  i 

Dr.  On'iXA,  Well,  the  onlv  area  that  could  be  flie  bread-and-butter 
area,  could  be  the  supportive  category  area  which  has  many  purposes. 
I^ut  all  of  the  national  |)riority  areas,  like  Ik  .  licapped  and  vocational 
education  and  disadvantaged,  are  constrained  in  much  the  same  pur- 
poses. They  are  just  not  further  subdivided  into  five,  six,  or  seven  snb- 
cate^ories  within  that  purpose. 

But  the  money  Avould  have  to  be  used  for  vocational  education. 

Senate r  Sciiwkiker.  Well,  except,  are  they  assured  tliat  they  are 
^oing  to  ^et  in  toto  as  mr«c]  money  as  they  had  under  the  otlier  setu})  ? 

Dr.  OiTiXA.  The  foriiuihi  are  proposing  in  the  Better  Schools 
Act,  and  at  the  funding  level  that  is  talked  about  in  this  budget  re- 
q  St,  would  provide  nationally  alr^.st  the  identical  nunib'^r  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  vocational  edi  cation  as  is  presently  being  pro- 
vided in  the  comjDarable  progi'ams  in  1972-73. 

Senator  Sciewkikkk.  Now,  you  aren't  providing  that  in  impacted 
aid.  You're  way  below  that.  Yon  take  Philadel2:)]iia — Philadelphia  luis 
a  Xavy  hospital,  the  Navy  base,  the  Franklin  Arsenal.  I  am  thankful 
we  have  them,  and  they  haven't  been  closed  do^^  n. 

But  by  the  same  token,  we  arc  going  to  h?  ve  to  make  up  one  hell 
of  a  de.icit  from  all  of  those  Federal  iastalla.lons.  We  ai'e  not  going 
to  g<  t  it  out  of  tnis,  because  this  isn't  going  to  be  ejiough. 

Xow,  that's  going  to  have  to  come  out  of  something  and  somewhere. 

Dr.  OmxA.  I  do  say  vocational  education  only.  [General  laughter.] 

Seuivtor  ScinvKiKKK.  But  my  point  is  this,  that  they're  going  to  have 
to  use  whatever  they  can,  whatever  l^.eway  tluy  cai  ro  fill  the  gap  that 
we  are  taking  from  t!iem  on  the  one  hand,  and  giving  to  them  on  the 
other.  And  tliey  are  going  to  be  slu  rt  changed  in  terms  of  impacted 
aid  alone. 

IMPACT  AID 

In  impacted  aid,  in  an  area  like  Philadelphia,  which  has  a  big 
Federal  establishment  is  going  to  meet  a  terrific  handicap.  So  then 
they've  got  to  go  back  just  to  supply  what  I  call  the  bread -and-bu' ^er 
stuff.  They  can't  give  a  lot  of  the  finer  points  of  vocational  education 
or  of  handicapped,  because  they  are  just  going  to  have  to  be  the  bread- 
and  butter  getting  n  teacher  kind  of  thing. 

They  \von't  have  .he  money  to  do  it  with  the  impacted  aid  knocked 
out  of  there.  So  that's  one  oi  hie  areas  tliat  I  foresee  a  problem  in, 
and  it's  not  because  it's  impacted  aid,  it's  just  because  that's  been  a 
big  source  of  revenue  for  that  district.  And  when  you  take  it  away 
froTu  them  and  don't  give  them  a  comparable  dollar  value  in  return, 
then  you're  going  to  have  a  serious  problem  in  terms  of  an  urban  city 
like  Philadelphia  and  some  of  tlie  others  that  have  big  installations. 
And  so  they  are  going  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

And  my  experience  is  that  vocational  education,  consuT..^r  educa- 
tion; a  lot  of  those  things  are  the  first  to  go.  I  know  the  mayor  at  one 
point  wiped  out  all  of  the  sports  programs,  every  single  one  as  a  way 
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of  meeting  his  budget.  And  that  created  such  an  uproar,  that  lie 
quickly  reii^statod  it, 

I^ut  niy  point  is  tivat  that's  the  kind  of  panic  sitiiation  you  have  in 
Phihidelphiii.  You  know,  n*e  dc  .  t  have  as  many  home  ecjuoniic  tans 
as  we  do  lootball  fttivs.  [Cencral  laughter.] 

Now,  maybe  you  call  that  need,  you  see.  I  just  wonder  what  kind 
of  need  wo  are  talkiuf^  about.  Obviously,  I  like  to  watch  the  loc  jall 
games,  too,  and  that's  why  it  got  reinstated. 

So.  well,  we  have  a  very  serious  ])roblem  in  our  urban  schools,  and 
1  realize  it  doesn't  really  impact  on  the  vocational  area  OA?ept  that,  in 
my  judgment,  much  of  your  problem  of  fitting  job  skills  to  ..iemploy- 
ment  in  the  big  cities  could  be  iniproved  if  we  had  move  money  and 
more  aid  and  more  program  in  the  vocational  field  to  do  the  job,  which 
obviously,  I  don't  expect  to  liear  disagreements  from  you  on  that 
I)oint. 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Another  question  on  the  National  Advisory  Council,  your  juscifica- 
tion  indicates  that  tlie  National  Advisory  Councils  will  be  absorbed 
in  revenue  sharing,  but  ^  'C  have  had  people  express  concern  saying 
that  HEW  has  no  intention  of  continuing  these  councils. 

What  is  the  position  of  HEW  on  this  matter,  and  where  Ooes  it 
stand? 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  Under  ^he  mode  of  special  revenue  sharing,  given  the 
fact  that  the  Better  Schools  Act  and  the  fact  that  the  moneys  would 
indeed  go  to  the  St^ates,  there's  a  question  of  what  advisory  council, 
wli  it  kind  of  advice  does  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  need,  and 
wdiat  kinds  of  people. 

The  State  Advisory  Councils  are  indeed  provided  for  in  the  Better 
Schools  Act  and  the  funds  are  there  to  maintain  those  State  Advisory 
Councii: ,  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  now  looking  at  the  need 
for  a  number  of  advisory  councils  under  the  Better  Schc^ls  Act  to  see 
if  it  i"  more  appropriate  to  restructur'^  his  whole  adv..  ^.-y  council 
system  under  that  act  with  a  different  kina  uf  mission. 

Now,  tin*,  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Education — maybe  Dr.  Ot- 
rina  would  like  to  speak  further  on  that,  since  there  is  no  provision  at 
the  moment  for  the  maintenance  of  that  advisory  '^our  cil  as  a  specific 
entity. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Related  tothn  Vocational  Education  Act? 
Dr.  PiERCK.  Right. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  We  would  attempt  to  construct  a  new  advisory  council 
to  deal  with  the  B' ,  ter  Schools  Act. 

STAT  CNG 

Senator  Schweiker.  Under  your  revenue  sharing  proposals,  how 
many  positions  do  you  have  now  in  your  current  budget,  and  under 
revenue  sharing,  how  many  wou  d  this  drop  to,  because  of  the  fact  that 
vour  administrative  cost  and  burdens  are  no  long"»T  here,  but  are  back 
in  the  State  and  school  district  areas  ? 

Dr.  Price  We  now  have  167  on  board  in  this  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tional and  Acquit  Education.  Under  the  Better  Schools  Act  proposal. 
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WT  would  luivc  ir)0  ronrnnm^.  with  only  ji  loss  then  of  IT  pooplo  as  wo 
look  loward  a  diUViTiit  kind  i>\  'irtivity  in  this  Hiuvau. 

And  that's  also  involved  with  ^v^nle  decentralization  of  our  program 
that  is  now  hein<r  administered  at  the  :'«»<rional  level. 

I)r.  OiTiXA,  ^Ir,  CMiairinan,  if  I  nii(rl)t  just  ndd  wliat  the  total  com- 
posite ])icture  is.  to  fill  in.  In  the  programs  that  we  are  proposin<;  to 
heroine  ])art  of  tlie  Better  Sciiools  Aet  or  the  edurational  revenue  shar- 
in<x  pro})OSal.  we  have  aboit  4i^>0  people  associated  with  those  programs : 
with  the  enactment  of  this  pro])osed  le^rislat'on.  we  would  helieve  that 
112  would  be  snllicient  to  fulfill  our  resj)onsibilities. 

Senator  SriiwKiKKK.  4-:^9  to  112? 

I)r,  OrnxA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sciiwioiker.  And  that  is  wdiich  ^roup? 

Dr.  OnnxA,  It  is  all  of  the  pro<rranis  that  arc  associated  and  nro- 
])osed  to  becon.e  pait  of  tiie  Better  .  ?hools  Act,  So,  it  would  be  tit.;  T, 
Vocational  p]di/Ciuion,  all  of  the  ^  rooframs  included  in  the  Better 
Schools  Act,  I  was  jnst  trvin^j^  to  giv  *  you  the  composite. 

Sejiator  Sciiwkikkr,  Xow.  that's  a  little  difTerent  than  that  picture 
of  pist  decreasin<x  17  slots  here,  I'm  a  little  bit  confused  why. 

Dr.  O'mxA,  The  17  are.  part  of  the  number  that  I  g:ave,  but  there  ai'e 
a  lot  of  other  places  that  we  will  be  making  similar  reductions  to  ^ret 
to  the  nambf-  r  that  [  gave  you, 

Mr.  ^'^iT.TjcR.  Isn't  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  drop  in  this  area  is  less 
sharp  than  in  (he  other  areas  that  are  affected  by  the  Better  Schools 
Act  due  to  tile  fact  that  the  p]ducation  Amendments  of  1972  reipured 
the,  staffing  of  a  new  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education, 
which  required  a  new  structure?  Thus,  we  had  some  increases  as  w^ell 
as  a  net  decrease. 

Dr.  OiTixA.  Tliat's  paii:if  lly  true,  but  the  rest  of  the  answer  is  that 
thei-e  M-e  many  people  who  are  in  the  regions  now  administering  voca- 
tional education  and  adult  education  programs,  which  ^''e  not  counted 
in  the  total  that  Mr,  Pierce  gave  you  in  the  107  number,  which  would 
be  affected  ij.  my  count. 

AUrs.T  B\SIC  KUT^CATIOX  IN  X.       ITAAtPS,  TRE 

Senator  3cii\vhi:'  rr,  I  vould  like  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
at  the  i-eoaest  of  Senator  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire,  "Adult  Basic 
Edu-  ^^tion  Is  Changing  People's  Lives  ii.  ^'ew^  Hampshire," 

[TJie  information  follows:] 
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ADUtT  BASIC  EDUCATION 
7S 

CIIA'.VING  PEOPLE'S  .MVES  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


QUOTE:    Education,  If  It  Is  Co  mean  anythlrs,  must  teach  us 
how  to  live. 

Horace  Mann 


Over  6500  undereducated  adults  nave  enrolled  In  our  statewide  A.B.E.  Program  - 
since  lt3  Inception  In  1966  -  and  received  help  In  improving  their  life  atyles.  Ou 
lined  belov  l8  a  cumulative  suimnary  of  arcomplishn»ents  -  in  meatflngful  human  terms 
as  reported' to  us  by  about  35  A.B.E.  Learning  Centers  in  their  annual  reports. 

98  Obtained  Grade  8  diploma  chrougii  A.B.E.  studies. 

lOA  Enrolled  in  high  school  cUplcma  program  after  completing 

A.B.E.  Program. 

 587  Went  on  from  A.B.E,  and  passed  General  Education 

Development  (G.E.D.)  Test. 

 12  Graduated  from  high  school  afcer  starting  in  A.B.I* 

program. 

215  Enrolled  In  other  education  or  training  program  -  such 

as  college,  business  school,  technical  institute,  corx^s- 
pondencc  course,  tnanpower  training  program,  etc.,  -  as  a 
result  of  experience  and  motivation  gained  in  A.B.E. 
program.   

63  Were  removed  from  public  assit.<tance  (welfare)  ri  lls, 

TwTtly  as  a  result  of  A.B.E.  rcrperience. 

212  Obtai.  *■*  Job  as  a  result  of  A.B.E.  participation. 

294  Changerl  to  or  were  upgraded  to  a  better  job  as  a  result 

of  inv'  ^ement  in  A.B.E.  pL'ogran. 

209  Registered  to  vote  for  the  first  time. 

131  Received  Vvitr:  States  citizenship. 

 6A  Qualified  for  driving  license 

244  Received  training  in  coBipleting  income  tax  forms. 

767  Foreigit-born  adults  vho  learned  to  speak  English. 

396  Are  doing  their  own  shopping  on  a  regular  basis  for 

the  first  time. 

308  Foruer  illite4.atee  who.  learned  to  read.  . 

Enrolloes  who  recruited  other  under educat^id  adults 
into  the  A.B.E.  nlassrocois. 
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Are  writing  their  own  letters  for  the  first  time. 


1061  Are  first  time  buyers  of  newspapers,  magazinet;,  etc., 

and/or  new  borrowers  of  books  frota  libraries  . 

1430  Are  deriving  more  meaning  and  enjoyment  from  movies, 

radio,  television,  etc.,  because  of  newly  acquired 
proficiency  of  Enf»lisi:  language. 

288  Opened  their  first  sa.ings  and/or  checking  account. 

A 76  Are  keeping  a  family  budget  for  the  first  time. 

683  Reported  they  are  now  shopping  around  for  best  values 

in  food,  clothing,  \cMsehold  goods,  etc. 

871  Are  now  better  prepared  to  help  their  chxidren  with 

school  lessons. 

1243  Feel  more  competent  and  comfortable  when  filling  out 

application  forms  of  various  sorts. 

1031  Have  gained  more  confidence  in  themselves  and  are 

conversing  n.ore  freely  at  public  meetings  and  in 
social  situations. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator  SCHWEIKER.  The  justifications  for  the  budget  request  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  justification  A  Hows:] 
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Justi^  ation 

Appropriation  Eetinate 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  [section  102(b) 

($29,898,000),  parts  B  and  C  ($AA9, 682,000) ,  D,  F  ($38, 32?., 000) ,  G  ($2^,500,000), 

H    ($10,524,000),  and  I  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  (20 

1  2 
U.S.C.  1241-1391),  and]  the  Cooperative  Reeearch  Act  and  section  309  of  the  Adult 

Education  Act  of  1966,  £(20  U,S,C,  ch,  30)  ($75,000,000),  $659,162,000,  including 
$20,000,000  for  exemplary  programs  under  part  D  of  said  1963  Act  of  which  50  per 
centum  ahall  remr.ln  availablft  until  expended  and  50  per  centuia  shall  remain  wail- 
able  through  June  30,  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $23,000,000  for  research  and  training 
under  part  C  of  said  1963  Act:    ProV^'dedy  That  granUs  to  each  State  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act  shall  not  be  less  than  grants  made  to  such  State  agencies  in  fiscal 

year  1971:    Provided  further ^  That  grants  to  each  State  under  the  Vocational  Educr- 

3 

tion  Act  shall  uot  be  less  than  grants  made  to  such  States  In  fiscal  year  19/2] 
$45,000,000, 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

1.  Under  legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  Administration,  Federal  support  for 
vocational  education  will  be  continued  as  part  of  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
Therefore,  references  to  existing  categorical  authorities  are  deleted. 

2.  The  Cooperative  Research  Act  authority  Is  cited  to  carry  out  the  discre- 
tionary portions  of  the  present  State  innovation  and  vocational  research  programs, 
and  the  curriculum  development  program.    The  existing  authorities  for  these  pro- 
grams would  be  repealed  as  part  of  Special  Educfttion  Revenue  Sharing,  which  will 
absorb  the  Stat i-administered  portions  of  these  activities.    Section  309  authorizes 
adult  education  special  project  awd  teacli^r  training  activities  transferred  to  this 
account  from  the  appropriation  for  Educationcl  development. 

3.  Reference  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  has  pgain  been  deleted  due  to 
reasons  stated  under  footnote  1.  Grants  to  States  under  the  Adult  Education  Act 
will  also  be  absorbed  by  the  Special  Education  Refenue  Sharing  proposal. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973 

Revised  1974 

Appropriation  (Annua !)...«...«   $540,127,000       $  45,000,000 

Appropriation  (Permanent^   7,161,455   

Comparaflve  transfer  from: 

"Edu«ational  developirznt"   10«000,000  11.1^^^ 

Subtotal,  budget  authority   557,288,455  45,000,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year,,.,   5  .741 ,917   

Total,  obligations   563,030,372  45,000,000 
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 OLllgatlons  by  Activity   

Page  1973  197A  Increase  or 
Ref .  Estimate  Est^"»^te  Decrease 

Giants  to  States  foi.  vocational 
education  pr'^.^irama; 
192  Basic  vocational  education 

programs: 


$376,682,000 

$-37t,682,000 

7,lul,A55 

-7,161,455 

(3)  National  advisory  council. 

330,000 

-330,000 

38^,273,455 

-384,173,455 

(b)  Progranjfl  for  students  with 

20,000,000 

.20,000,000 

i?5 

(c)  Consumer  and  homemaklng  educp- 

25,625,000 

-25,625,000 

196 

6,000,000 

-6,000,000 

197 

19,500,000 

-19,500,000 

198 

2.690,000 

-2.690,000 

457,988,455 

-457,988,455 

Vocatlonal  research: 

199 

21,741,917 

8,000,000 

-13,741,917 

202 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

20A 

18,000,000 

9.000,000 

-9.000.000 

43,741,917 

21,000,000 

-22,741,917 

206 

14,000,000 

+14,000,000 

Adult  education: 

207 

51,300,000 

-51,300,000 

208 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

209 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

61.300,000 

10,000.000 

-51,300,000 

Total 

563,030,372 

45,000,000 

-518,030,372 

Obligations  by  Object 

1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Other 

$  1,491,000 

$  10,295,000 

$  +802,000 

Grant 

s,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. 

561,539,372 

34^705,000 

-518,832.372 

563,030,372 

45,000,000 

-518,030,372 
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Sugmary  of  Changes 

1973  EstliDated  obligations   $563,030,372 

197A  Estimated  obligations   A5, 000. 000 

Net  change    ,   -518,030,372 


Change  from  Base 


Increases: 

A.  Program; 

1.    Career  education  

Total,  increases. . ,  

Decreases: 

A,  Program: 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational 

education  programs: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education 

programs : 

(1)  Annual  

(2)  Permanent  

(3)  National  advisory  council.. 

Subtota? 

(b)  Programs  for  students  with 

special  needs  

(c)  Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(d)  Work-study  

(e)  Cooperative  education  

(f)  State  advisory  councils  

Subtotal. . . 

2.  Vocational  research: 

(a)  Innovation ....................... 

(b)  Curriculum  development  

(c)  Research..  


Adult  education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States. 

(b)  Special  projects. 

(c)  Teacher  training. 


Subtotal. 


Subtotal. 


1^,000,000 

376,682,000 
7,161,A55 
330^000 

-376,682,000 
-7,161,A55 
-330.000 

38A,173,A55 

-38A,173,A55 

20,000,000 
25,625,000 

6,000,000 
39,500,000 

2,690,000 

-20,000,000 
-25,625,000 

-6,000,000 
-19,500,000 

-2,690,000 

A57,988,A55 

-A57,988,A55 

21,7A1,917 
A, 000, 000 
18,000.000 

-13,7A1,917 
-9,000,000 

A3, 741,917 

-22,741,917 

51,300,000 
7,000,000 
3.000.000 

-51,300,000 

61,300,000 

-51,300,000 

-532,030.372 

-518.030.372 

Total,  decreases  

Total,  net  cnange  

Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases: 

The  Increase  of  $1A,000,000  vill  provide  for  the  Initiation  of  a  small  number 
of  career  education  installation-demonstration  projects. 
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Decreases ; 

Decreaaes  are  shovm  In  the  amount  of  $532,030,372.   Continuing  Federal  Interest 
in  vocational  education  will  be  reflected  under  the  special  education  revenue 
sharing  pi.  -posal.    Although  the  request  1  ir  the  discretionary  portion  of  Innovation 
remains  the  same,  obligations  will  be  reduced  by  $5,741,917,  the  amount  of  carry- 
over funds  from  prior  years  available  in  fisc  '1  year  1973. 

Authorizing  I  :Rislation 


.  1974  

Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 


Adult  Education  Act: 

Section  309  —  Special  experimental  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  teacher  training   $         1./  $  10,000,000 

Cooperative  Research  Act   68,000,000  35,000,000^' 


1/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973;  extension  legislation  is  proposed. 
2J  An  additional  $29,900,000  is  requested  under  this  authority  in  the  Educational 
Development  appropriation  account. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  ACT 


Sec.  2.  (a)(1).  In  order  to  assist  the  Coramiasioner  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  an(J  duties  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending  June  30,  1976,  to  make 
grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  public  and  private  institutions t 
agencies,  and  organizations  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, for  surveys,  *:or  exemplary  projects  In  the  field  or 
education,  and  for  the  conduct  of  studies  related  to  the 
management  of  the  Office  of  Education,  except  that  no  such 
gr£>nt  may  be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution other  than  a  nonprofit  one. 

Sec. 3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  2,  $58,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,.  1973,  $68,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  ar.d  $73,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 


Explanation  of  Tranafers 


1973 

Estimate  Purpose 

Comparative  transfer  from: 

Educational  development  $     10,000,000  Adult  education  teacher  training 

and  special  projects  programs  were 
transferred  from  the  appropriation 
Educational  development.  This 
transfer  was  made  since  these  pro- 
grams are  administered  in  the  Bureau 
of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education. 


! 
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Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

Year                           to  Congress            Allowance            Allowance  Appropr j atlon 

1964  ^  49,756,000       $  49,756,000       $  49,756,000  $  49,756,000 

1965  173,296,000         173,296,000         173,296,000  191,908  ,j30al./ 

1966  252,491,000         227,491,000         252,491,000  272,180,000^^ 

1957  237,491,000         280,241,000         291,691,000  297,^16,000 

1958  320,600,000         303,100,000         303,100,000  310,406, OOoi^ 

1969  315,000,000         304,766,000         304,766,000  304,591,000 

1970  327,316,000         538,816,000         538,816,000  ^  418,146,000 

1971  439,046,000         489,546,000         493,456,000  493,296,000 

1972  468,012,000         557,142,000         601,512,000  568,127,000 

1973  566,127,000 

1973  Budget 

Amendment  -16,000,000 

1974  45,000,000 

_1/  Appropriated  amount  Includes  adult  education  which  was  transferred  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

2/  Appropriated  amount  Includes  work-study  which  was  transferred  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

NOtEt    Amounts  for  196^i  through  1973  reflect  comparability  with  the  1974  estimate. 

Justification 

1973                 1975  Increase  or 
  Estimate            gBtimats  Decrease 

1.  Grants  to  States  for 

vocational  education:  ' 

(a)  Basic  vocational  educatioh 

programs  $384,173,455    $       — -  $-384,173,455 

(b)  Programs  for  students  with 

special  needs                           20,000,000  -  20,000,000 

(c)  Consumer  and  homemaking               25,625,000  -  25,625,000 

(d)  Work  study                                     6,000,000  -  6,000,000 

(e)  Cooperative  education                  19,500,000  -  19,500,000 

(f)  State  advisory  councils                2,690,000  -  2,690,000 

2.  Vocational  research:  1 

(a)  Innovation                                   21 , 741 , 917      8 , 00.0 , 000  -  13 , 7  41 , 917 

(b)  Curriculum  development                 4 ,000,000      4,000,000   ' 

<c)    Research  -  Grants  to  States..     18,000,000      9,000,000  -  9,000v000 

3.  Career  education                                          — -           14,000,000  +  14,000,000 

4.  Adult  education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States                          51,300,000            ---  -  51,300,000 

(b)  Special  projects                           7,000,000  7,000,000   

<c)    Teacher  Training   3,000,000  3,000,000  

Total                                     563,030,372    45,000,000  -518,030,372 
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General  Statement 


Beginning  in  fiscal  year  197^,  the  State  grant  programs  previously  funded 
under  the  vocational  and  adult  authorities  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  Under 
special  educstlon  revenue  sharing,  States  and  localities  will  have  greater 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  education  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  projects 
and  programs  such  as  those  previously  budgeted  for  separately  under  this  approprlt- 
tlon. 

Support  for  fiscal  year  1974,  in  the  amount  of  $45,000,000  for  adult  education 
special  projects  and  teacher  training  activities,  vocational  education  curriculum 
development,  career  education,'  and  the  Conmis s loner 's  discretionary  portion  of  the 
vocational  innovation  and  research  programs  will  remain  under  this  appropriation. 

A  total  of  $14,000,000  is  programmed  for  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of 
careltL  education.     The  requests  for  the  discretionary  parts  of  the  vocational 
research  and  Innovation  programs,  curriculum  development  and  adult  education 
special  projects  and  teacher  training  activities,  totaling  $31,000,000,  also  reflect 
various  aspects  of  the  career  education  effort.     Career  education  stresses  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  re-enter  education  for  additional  training  at  different 
points  in  a  person's  life.    These  efforts  will  undergird  career  education  activities 
included  in  other  Office  of  Education  programs  as  well  as  prograios  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Education. 


Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

Annual  

Permanent  

National  advisory  council  

Total  


Narrative 

Part  B  of  Che  Vocational  Education  Act  of  t)63,  as  amended,  authorizes  form- 
ula grants  to  the  Statej  to  assist  in  maintaining,  extending,  and  Improving 
existing  vocational  education  programs  and  in  developing  new  prograc^^  for  persons 
of  all  ages  with  the  objective  of  insuring  that  education  and  training  for  career 
vocations  are  available  to  all  individuals  who  desire  and  need  such  education  and 
training  for  gainful  employment.     Funds  may  be  used  for:    State  and  local  admini- 
strative personnel , institutional  support,  counselors,  training  of  teachers,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  purchase  of  traiuing  materials  and  equipment,  development 
of  curricula,  research,  and  evaluation.     Funds  are  also  made  available  for  the 
support  of  a  National  Advisory  Council. 


Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 


1973                  1974  Increase  or 

Est^Tiate  Estimate  Decrease 


$376,682,000            ---  $  -376,682,000 

7,161,455            ---  -  7,161,455 

330,000   330.000 

$384,173,455           --  -384,173,455 


Stress  vjas  placed  on  career  education  and  the  adult  education  phases  of 
vocational  and  technical  editcation.    Efforts  were  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  with  emphasis  on  paraprofessional  training.  An 
estimated  8,062,000  studentj  were  onrolled  in  basic  vocational  education  programs 
in  1972  with  secondary  enrollt^ents  reaching  4,477,000;  post-secondary  at  1,185,000; 
and  2,400,000  adults  benefitting.    A  total  of  304  new  or  remodeled  construction 
projects  were  initiated.    An  estimated' 8,808,000  students  were  enrolled  in  basic 
vocational  education  programs  in  1973,  with  secondary  enrollments  reaching  4,808,000 
post-secondary  at  1,450,000;  and  2i550,000  adults  benefitting.    Secondary  enroll- 
ments made  the  most  significant  growth  with  an  enrollment  of  3,829,000  regular, 
800,000  disadvantaged  atvd  179,000  handicapped  studen'tf.    Post-secondary  enrollasants 
included  1,210,000  regular ,  155,000  disadvantaged,  and  f  :i, 000  handicapped  students. 
Growth  was  credited  to  expanded  resources,  many  new  facilities  and  the  promotional 
progr^s  sponsored  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  Advertising 
Council  and  th*  Of lice  of  Education  emphasis  on  new  careers.    Adult  programs 
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reacheii  an  estimated  enrollment  of  2,373,000  regular,  135,000  disdavantaged  and 
42,000  handicapped  students.    Three  hundred  and  four  remodeled  and  new  institutions 
will  be  completed  or  constructed  across  the  country.    The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  (ARC),  in  cooperation  with  State  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
programs,  initiated  100  of  these  projects.    The  ARC  also  contributed  to  the 
support  of  SC  demonsttatlon  and  operation  grants  in  vocational  education. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 


Program  Statistical  Data: 


1972  1973 
Actual  Estimate 


Student  enrollments 

Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

Secondary                                                $    4,477,000  $  4,808,000 

Postsecondary   1,185,000  1,450,000 

Adult   2.400,000  2,55t..000 

Special  programs  included  above  for: 

(Disadvantaged  students)  (968,000)  (1,090,000) 

(Handicapped  students)  (265,000)  (306,000) 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Estiioat^  Es  timatc  Decrease 


Programs  for  students  with  special 

needs   $  20,000,000      $  $-20,000,000 


Narrative 

Section  102(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  provides 
support  for  programs  and  services  for  persona  who  are  not  able  to  succeed  in 
regular  vocational  progra*ns  because  of  poor  academic  background,  lack  of  motivation 
and  depressing  environmental  factors.    Programs  are  concentrated  within  the  State 
in  aro.is  where  there  is  high  youth  unemployment  and  school  ^.ropouts.     Special  ser- 
vices  <nd  programs  are  provided  these  disadvantaged  students  to  encourage  them  to 
stay  in  school  and  to  acquire  the  academic  end  occupational  skills  needed  for 
successful  employment  when  they  leave  school  or  to  pursue  their  career  preparation. 
These  funds  are  in  addition  to  at  least  15  percent  of  each  State's  allotment  of 
funds  available  under  the  Basic  Grants  to  States  provided  under  Section  102(a)  of 
the  Act  which  must  be  used  for  this  same  purpose.     Provision  of  this  fund.'.ag  pro- 
vides the  greatest  flexibility  of  operation  in  serving  specislired  target  groups 
at  the  discretion  of  the  States.    All  persons  served  through  this  program  9  -e  con- 
sidered to  be  persons  with  special  needs. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

An  estimated  217,000  students  were  reached  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973,  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  projected  enrollment  for  this  period.    More  efficient 
reporting  has  resulted  In  a  more  accurate  count  of  students  actually  served. 
Eaiphasis  is  being  placed  on  serving  each  individual  student  requiring  special 
assistance  to  overcome  handicaps.    Efforts  are  being  made  to  integrate  these  students 
into  the  regular  vocational  education  programs.    Staff  training  workshops  and 
institutes  help  to  sensitize  all  faculty  to  the  special  problems  of  s*:udents  which 
are  caused  by  socioeconomic,  cultural,  nnd  environmental  factors. 

Very  significant  coordina':eti  efforts  have  been  made  with  other  educational 
and  social  agency  resources  to  provide,  as  complete  as  possible,  the  total  suppor- 
tive services  which  a  student  might  need  in  his  vocational  education  programs  such 
as  remedial  work,  individual  scheduling,  medical  attention,  and  special  counseling. 
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These  funds  were  concentrated  in  areas  of  the  States  where  It  was  difficult 
to  get  local  matching  or  v^ere  State  institutions  were  liivolved.  State  correcrional 
institutions  jointly  planned  and  implemented  courses  for  the  inmates.  Economically 
depressed  communities,  where  the  students  were  academically  deficient,  were  enabled 
to  provide  much  needed  occupational  training.  Mobile  units  were  purchased  by  the 
States  and  sent  to  both  rural  and  urban  areas  for  short-term  Intensive  skill  develop- 
ment programs. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  197^ : 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  activity  will  be  a^sorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  b^i  submitted  to  Congress, 


1973  1974 

Increase 

or 

Estimate  Estimate 

Decrea 

se 

Consumer  and  homemaking 

$-25,625, 

000 

Narrative 


Part  F  of  the  Vocatiwial  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  provides  grants 
to  States  to  assist  in  the  establlshmeiit  of  an.  educational  program  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  families  in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  programs  that  aid  the  consumer  in  his  relationship 
with  the  marketplace  and  programs  dealing  with  the  concept  of  credit,  including  how 
to  understand  contracts,  warranties,  or  guarantees;  how  to  use  Federally  donated 
foods  or  buying  with  food  stamps;  and  the  use  of  supermarkets^  credit  unions,  and 
banks.    Youth  in  secondary  schools,  young  adults  in  postsecondary  schools,  and  older 
adults,  including  the  elderly,  throughout  the  Nation  are  served  with  these  programs. 

States  must  use  at  least  one-third  of  the  Federal  funds  allotted  in  economl- 
ally  depressed  areas  or  areas  with  high  rates  o£  unemployment. 

Accompllshirents  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  an  estimated  3,320,000  youth  and  adults  were  enrolled  in 
consumtc  and  homemaking  education  programs. 

Total  enrollment  in  fiscal  year  1973  totalled  3,435,000.    There  has  been 
an  increase  of  about  50  percent  in  consumer  and  homemaking  enrollment  since  the 
legislation  was  passed  in  1968.     In  fiscal  year  1973  alone,  over  500,000  youth 
gained  leadership  skills  and  enriched  learnings  through  membership  in  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America.    Post -secondary  enrollments  increased  from  292  to  about 
35,000  and  the  number  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  in  consumer  and  home- 
making  educatioa  classes  increased  from  18,500  to  800,000  over  a  three^year  period. 
Many  of  the  adults  were  older  Americans  with  limited  income.     Many  Indian,  migrant, 
Spanish-American,  inner-city,  and  hard-to-reach  rural  families  have  been  served. 

Teacher  competencies  in  all  States  were  improved  through  institutes,  work- 
shops. State  and/or  district  conferences,  and  regional  meetings  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

$ 

$-6,000,000 

Narrative 

Part  H  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  authorizes 
grants  to  States  for  work-study  programs  which  are  designed  to  assist  economically 
disadvantaged  full-time  vocational  education  students,  aged  13-20,  to  remain  in 
school  by  providing  part-time  employment  with  public  employers  such  as  hospitals 
and  State  and  local  government  agencies.    States  are  required  to  give  preference 
in  funding  to  schools  serving  communities  with  large  numbers  of  youth  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unemployed. 

Accompli  shaken  ts  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

The  1972  appropriation  resulted  in  preventing  30,000  economically  disadvan- 
taged vocational  education  students  from  dropping  out  of  school.     In  1973,  33,000 
vocational  education  students  benefitted.    There  was  increased  emphasis  to  reach 
the  economically  disadvantaged  student  and  further  reduce  the  number  of  dropouts 
and  to  directly  relate  to  the  national  goals  of  career  education.    A  significant 
contribution  to  these  goals  was  made  by  providing  financial  assistance  to  these 
disadvantaged  persons  while  they  were  preparing  for  a  marketable  skill. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  the  funds  were  expended  in  areas  with  high  rates  of 
school  dropouts. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  acti>^ity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 


1973                    1974          Increase  c "  ' 
,  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Cooperative  education   $    19,500,000    $        ---  $-19,500,000 


Narrative 

Part  G  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  supports  programs 
of  cooperative  education  which  involve  arrangements  between  schools  and  employers, 
enabling  students  to  receive  part-time  vocational  education  instruction  in  thO 
school  and  on-the-job  training  through  part-time  employment.     Priority  is  given  to 
areas  where  there  are  high  rates  of  student  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment. 
Students  in  most  cases  must  be  16  years  of  age  to  participate  snd  are  paid  by  the 
employer,  either  a  statutory  minimum  wage  or  a  student-learner  rate  established  by 
Department  of  Labor  regulation.    Federal  support  may  cover  program  operation, 
including  reaching  and  coordinating  personnel,  training  costs  to  employers,  payment 
for  services  or  unusual  costs  to  students  resulting  frou  their  participation,  and 
ancillary  services,  such  as  teacher  education,  supervision,  curriculum  materials, 
and  evaluation. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973: 

Enrollment  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  cooperative  education  was  93,000.  The 
fiscal  year  1973  enrollment  in  cooperative  education  programs  is  1^9,000,  This 
represents  an  increase  of  16,000  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.    About  8U  •  ^rcent 
of  the  funds  were  estimated  to  have  been  expended  in  areas  designated  by  the  States 
as  having  high  rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment.    As  one  of  the 
vehicles  for  implementing  career  education,  cooperative  vocational  education  pro- 
g-  ams  continued  to  expand  in  specific  fields  of  work,  such  as  marketing  and 
distribution,  business  and  office  occupations,  and  health  occupations. 
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Plans  for  flBcal  year  197^ 

In  fiscal  year  1974,   this  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

1973                  1974            Increase  or 
 ^  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


State  advisory  councils   $  2,690,000        $  $  -2,690,00'' 


Narrative 

Section  104Cb)  of  the  Vocational  Educarioa  Act  of  1963  recu^f  js.  each  State 
to  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council  in  order  for  the  State  *  >  receive  a  grant 
under  Title  I  of  the  Act. 

The  State  Councils  advise  the  State  Boards  of  \ocational  Education  on  the 
development  and  administration  of  State  plans         Advise  the  State  agency  on 
occupational  education;  evaluate  vocational      ucation  programs,  service?,  and 
activities;  publisn  and  distribute  the  rr    .Its  of  their  evaluations;  and  prepare 
and  submit  an  evaluation  report  on  the  vocational  education^ programs  carried  out 
during  the  year. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

The  State  Advisory  Councils  from  all  56  States  and  Territories  submitted 
reports  of  evaluation  efforts  of  State  vocational  education  programs.    The  reports, 
in  general,  were  positive  about  the  record  of  the  State  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  the  State  plans.    All  of  the  Advisory  Councils  made  recommendations  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education.    The  recommendations  related  to  program 
and  curriculum  changes,  data  collection,  training  of  personnel,  funding  changes, 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  guidance  and  counseling,  planning 
efforts,  and  career  development  programs. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special 
education  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress, 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Vocational  research  -  Innovation: 

Budget  authority   $16,000,000       $  8,000,000      $  -8,000,000 

Obligations   21,741,917  8,000,000  -13,741,917 


Narrative 

This  program  piovides  grants  to  the  States  to  stimulate  and  demonstrate 
new  wa>3  to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  earning  a  living  for  young  people. 
Programs  must  be  directed  to  the  job  preparation  needs  of  those  who  end  their 
education  at  or  before  completion  of  the  secondary  level, or  who  are  in  postsecondary 
vocational  programs,  and  for  exemplary  and  innovative  programs  or  projects  wb^-U 
are  designed  to  broaden  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youths, 
particularly  disadvantaged  youths,  and  to  serve  as  models  for  use  in  vocational 
education  programs. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1974,  this  program  was  funded  under  the  authority  of 
Part  D  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  with  fifty  percent  of  each  State's  allotment 
for  use  by  the  State  agency  and  the  remaining  fifty  percent  reserved  by  the 
.Commissioner  for  project  grants  and  contracts.     In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  fifty 
percent  discretionary  portion  will  remain  in  this  appropriation  under  the  authority 
of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  while  the  fifty  percent  State  grant  portion  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  special  fiucation  revenue  sharing  proposal. 
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Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

In  fiscal  year  1972  funds  were  directed  at  implementing,  in  one  demonstra- 
tion site  in  each  State,  new  techniques  associated  with  the  delivery  oT  career 
education  in  grades  K-14  which  have  proven  to  be  successful  in  prior  research  and 
development  efforts. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Education  initiated  a  broad  thrust  in  career 
education.     One  feature  of  this  thrust  is  the  School-Based  Career  Education  Model, 
Most  of  the  concepts  in  this  model  had  their  origin  and  initial  testing  in  the 
experience  gained  during  the  early  years       operation  of  the  vocational  exemplary 
projects.     Five  of  the  six  school  districts  selected  by  the  Office  of  Education 
for  large-scale  demonstration  of  the  School-Based  Career  Education  Model,  now  funded 
from  National  Institute  of  Education  research  funds,  received  inicial  program 
impetus  from  either  State-administered  or  Federally-administered  funds  under  Fart  D 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968, 

Fiscal  year  1973  involved  the  initiation  of  a  new  three-year  effort  of 
vocational  exemplary  projects,  directed  toward  the  installation  and  deraonstrati m 
of  comprehensive  career  education  models.    These  comprehensive  career  education 
models  encompass  grades  K-14, involve  unifying  the  entire  school  proRrara  around  the 
career  development  theme,  feature  extensive  community, industrial,  and  business 
involvement,  make  heavy  use  of  cooperative  education,  and  stress  placement  of 
students  in  either  a  job  or  furthei.'  education. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  59  new  three-year  Federally-administered  projects 
were  initiated  in  the  States  and  territories.    There  are  seven  States  in  which 
fiscal  year  1973  funds  were  being  used  to  support  on-going  projects.    This  new  three- 
year  cycle  of  deraonsrratlon  activities  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1973  involved 
restructuring  of  all  facets  of  the  educational  program  toward  career  development 
in  an  articulated  K-14  sequence.    These  efforts  will  facilitate  major  institutional 
reform  in  the  publl>2  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Several  projects  sponsored  under  tr;e  first  three-year  cycle  will  serve  as 
examples : 

The  Rivertcn,  Wyoming,  e:  iraplary  project  is  operating  a  highly  developed 
career  awareness  program  at  the  eletnentray  level  whic^  reaches  all  youngsters  in 
the  Riverton  PubH.c  Schools.    All  teachers  have  been  provided  inservice  training 
and  are  successfully  implementing  cart-r  de^olopment  activities  in  their  class- 
rooms.   At  the  junior  high  school,  the  home  economics  and  industrial  arts 
laboratories  are  being  used  to  provide  explo^-atory  experiences  and  occupational 
information  about  ,areers.     The  World  of  Maiiutacturing  and  the  World  of  Construc- 
tion curricula  are  being  offered.  Each  ninth  grade  student  is  e.irolled  in  a 
career  orientation  course.    At  the  senior  high  school,  five  completely 
Individualized  vocational  programs  have  beeu  implemented.    Since  each  program  is 
individualized,  it  can  accommodate  atudenta  ';ho  are  interested  in  vocp'.ional 
training  and  those  who  want  additional  career  exploration  prior  to  entering 
college,    SeccuJary  vocational  programs  are  articulated  with  programs  at  Cenc.al 
Wyoming  College  to  provide  an  individualized  sequential  grades  10-14  vocational 
program  adapted  to  each  student's  interests  a*  1  career  needs. 

The  Exemplary  Project  in  Louisiana  provides  career  education  in  grades 
K-12  in  a  Model  Cities  ar^i  of  the  city  with  a  high  concentration  of  disadvan- 
tage students-    At  the  elementar/  level,  pupil?)  are  provided  information  about 
the  world  of  work  through  their  basic  curricul-ns.    The  middle  school  program 
provides  specific  exploratory  courses  as  well  as  career  information  in  the 
academic  subjects.    At  this  level  over-age  stuaents  and  potential  dropouts  are 
identified  and  provided  special  courses  to  help  them  develop  skills  in  one  ■)r 
more- occupational  areas.    Academic  subjects  are  related  to  their  programs,  .nd 
tlie  auv'dents  are  involved  in  intensive  g-itdance  and  counseling.    The  senior  high 
school  curriculum  offerings  have  been  e^conded    t    include  new  occupations  and  to 
reach  more  students.    Out-of -school  youths  are  provided  the  opportunity  to  enroll 
in  evening  vocational  education  cov  -ses  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Model 
Cities  administration,  and  they  receive  intensive  guidance  and  placement  services. 
In  summary,  this  is  a  comprehensive  i>rogram  affecting  all  levels  of  the  educa- 
tional system  and  attempting  to  implement  proven  approaches  that  help  disadvantaged 
students  to  succeed  in  and  out  of  school. 
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California  has  a  project  which  focuses  on  cooperative  education  for 
community  colleges.    The  program,  Community  College  Vocational  Cooperative 
Education,  is  in  its  third  year  of  operation  and  is  being  conducted  in  five 
comnunity  colleges  with  coordination  being  provided"  by  the  San  Mateo  College 
District.    Approximately  4,000  students  were  enrolled  in  the  cooperative  program 
during  the  Spring  semester  of  1972.    These  plans  provide  work  experience  related 
to  college  studies  and  career  goals.    Alternate  semester  arrangements  allow  two 
students  to  hold  one  full-time  work  station  on  a  year-round  basis.    The  parallel 
plan  allows  students  to  hold  part-time  Jobs  with  appr  ^-i-iate  community  college 
class  loads.    An  evening  college  ne^'  career  plan  makes  special  arrangements  for 
students  to  study  programs  related  to  their  career  goals  while  being  employed  on 
a  full-time  basis. 

One  important  feature  of  the  California  project  is  its  empharis  in  pro- 
viding opportunities  in  the  social  services  as  well  as  in  business  and  industry. 
Work  stations  in  municipalities,  schools,  and  social  agencies  appear  in  the  roster 
of  the  college.    Work  stations  in  landscape  and  park  design,  probation  assistant, 
nursery  school  aide,  and  administrative  assistant  provide  imaginative  expansion 
to  the  previously  considered  'Vorld  of  work. "    Minority  students  and  special  pro- 
grams have  also  research  attention.     Change  in  attitude  of  minorities  toward 
vocational  education  is  a  significant  factor.    With  the  rise  in  status  of  the 
"co-op"  program  and  its  acceptance  by  the  academic  areas  of  the  colleges,  it  is  no 
longer  of  a  lower  status  and  is  being  sought  by  minorities  in  increasing  numbers. 
An  additional  positive  element  has  been  the  willingness  of  employers  to  hire 
minority  employees.    The  co-op  program  has  encouraged  a  number  of  women  to  enter 
new  careers  and  to  return  to  the  world  of  work  after  raising  a  family.     It  has 
helped  to  remove  some  of  the  existing  limitations  in  their  emplo^nnent  and  to 
increase  their  self-esteem.    It  is  evident  that  the  project  is  moving  consistently 
and  effectively  toward  the  originally-stated  objective  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
model  for  vocational  cooperative  education  in  community  colleges. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  comprehensive  career  education  model  projects 
initiated  in  1973  will  be  in  full  operation,  and  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
incorporating  into  these  projects  the  experience  and  materials  which  will  be 
emerging  at  an  increasing  rate  from  the  vocational  curriculum  development  efforts 
froi?  ^^tE's  large-scale  school-based  career  education  model,  and  from  other  State 
and  Federal  research  and  development  efforts  in  career  education.    The  further 
development  and  improvement  of  these  model  projects  during  their  second  year  of 
operation  will  require  $8,000,000. 

The  goal  is  to  convert  the  results  of  research  and  development  work  into 
actual  operational  programs  in  local  school  districts  through  the  support  of 
exemplary  projects  In  each  State.    This  program  relates  to  the  long-range  objectives 
of  designing,  developing,  implementing  and  demonstrating  effective  programs  for 
comprehensive  career  education.    It  is  necessary  that  the  components  be  assembled, 
linked  into  an  articulated  K-14  system,  and  brought  into  actual  operation  on  a 
demonstration  basis  in  selected  school  districts  in  each  State,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  diffusion  of  comprehensive  career  education  programs.    There  is, 
therefore,  a  very  close  and  critical  relationship  between  vocational  exemplary 
programs  and  the  Office  of  Education's  long-range  objectives  in  the  career 
education  field. 

The  $8,000,000  decrease  in  this  program  is  the  amount  that  is  now  spent  at 
the  States*  discretion.    In  1974,  this  Amount  is  being  folded  into  Special  Education 
Revenue  Sharing. 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

EBtitaate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Vocational  Research: 

Curriculum  Development 
(Cooperative  Research  Act).,, 

^  4.000,000 

$ 

Narrative 


The  curriculum  development  program  provides  for  the  development,  testing, 
and  dissemination  of  vocational  education  curriculum  materials  for  use  In  teach- 
ing occupational  subjects,  iiicluding  curriculum^  for  new  and  changing  occupational 
fields  and  vocational  teacher  educations.    It  further  provides  for:  developing 
standards  for  curriculum  development  in  all  occupational  fields;  coordinating  the 
efforts  c£  the  States  with  respect  to  curriculum  development  and  management; 
SLirveying  curriculum  toaterials  produced  by  other  agencies;  evaluating  vocational - 
te«.^nical  education  curricultjm  materials;  and  training  personnel  In  curriculum 
development.    In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  program  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
authority  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  thirty-one  projects  for  curriculum  development, 
coordination,  and  management  wei-   awarded.    Seven  projects  were  concerned  with 
curriculum  management.    Of  these,  five  were  directed  toward  reorienting  Sti*te 
curriculum  laboratories  toward  career  education  and  improving  their  capabilities 
as  curriculum  management  centers.    One  project  developed  a  model  for  acquisition 
and  selection  of  career  education  instructicxial  materials  and  another  project  was 
concerned  with  the  trainir^  of  curriculum  development  personnel  through  regional 
institutes. 

Five  projects  determined  the  bases  for  curriculum  decisions  in  vocational «• 
technical  education  with  emphasis  on  industrial  arts  and  distributive  education 
along  with  career  education  for  those  in  correctional  institutions  and  for 
American  Indians, 

Eight  projects  developed  occupational  education  curricula  in  the  areas  of 
agri-business,  natural  resources,  and  environmental  protection;  child  care  and 
development;  business  ownership  for  the  pre-vocational  and  exploratory  level; 
concrete  technology;  electro-mechanical  techno"'ogy;  bio-medical  technology;  teacher 
preparation  for  the  metric  system;  and  recreatl'Ti  and  tourism. 

Two  projects  were  concerned  with  the  development  of  career  education 
curricula  for  grades  K-6  tnd  7-9  and  one  career  awareness  project  was  supported 
for  3  to  6  years  old  through  a  children's  TV  program.    A  supporting  grant  dealt 
with  the  objectives,  content  and  evaluation  of  the  TV  effort.    Another  project 
developed  curricula  for  improi'ing  the  employability  skills  of  disadvantaged 
adults. 

Four  projects  were  supported  for  groups  with  special  needs.    The  needs 
of  Spanlsh-surnamed  populations,  American  Indian'^i,  other  disadvantaged  groups, 
the  gifted  and  talented,  and  students  in  a  colle.^e  preparatory  high  school  vere 
emphasized.    One  project  was  supported  in  the  area  of  consumer  education  for  the 
development  of  curricula.    Another  project  determined  the  Impact  of  State  legisla~ 
tlon  on  the  developtaent  of  consumer  education  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  a  total  of  twenty-four  projects  were  funded  concerned 
with  the  following  major  priority  areas:     occupational  preparation  ir  the  selected 
occupational  clusters  of  distribution,  business,  and  allied  health;  home-based 
instruction  for  blue-collar  workers;  and  State  and  regional  coordination  of 
curriculum.    Awards  were  made  to  contin'ic  curriculum  development  in  transportation, 
manufacturing  construction,  communications  and  media,  and  public  services. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

!nie  major  objectives  of  the  curriculum  development  program  in  fiscal  year 
1974  are  (*)  the  development  of  curricula  and  instructional  materials  for  students 
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and  teachers  In  specific  occupational  clusters,  (b)  the  development  of  curricula 
for  new  careers  at  the  postse ;ondary  level  in  technical  education,  (c)  the 
development  of  home-based  television  programs  for  blue-collar  workers,  and  (d)  the 
support  of  creative  projects  of  national  significance  that  are  submitted  from  the 
field. 

Approximately,  one  and  a  tialf  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  fui.d  six 
projects  to  develop  curricula  and  materials  for  studeuts  and  teachers  directed 
toward  the  development  of  specific  occupations  within  an  occupational  cluster  frame- 
work.   Curi .cula  will  be  developed  in  the  personal  services  education  area,  in  the 
industrial  arts  area  as  it  relates  to  vocational  and  career  education,  and  in  the 
marine  science  area,  and  loaterials  will  be  developed  for  teachers  who  work  with 
gifted  and  talented  students  in  a  variety  of  oc:upational  areas. 

Approximately  one  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  fund  four  projects 
to  support  developing  curricula  and  materials  for  new  careers  at  the  post-secondary 
level  in  technical  educaticn.     Funding  of  the  nuclear -medical ,  blo-medical  equip- 
ment, and  laser-optical  postsecondary  technical  education  curricula  will  be  continued. 
New  projects  within  one  or  more  of  the  occupational  clusters  will  be  started. 

App-oximately  one-half  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  fund  two  projects 
to  adapt  and  develop  adult  level  materials  for  use  with  a  home-based  television 
series.    These  materials  will  be  designed  to  train  and  upgrade  the  blue-collar 
worker's  skills  and  knowledge  for  the  world  of  work. 

Approximately  one  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  support  ten  creative 
projects  initiated  from  the  field  in  five  to  ten  areas  of  national  significance  and 
need.    These  craative  projects  will  produce  products  that  are  'Jn  the  cutting  edge 
of  curriculum  research  and  development  within  the  occupr.tlonal  clusters. 

1973                       l}74            Increase  or 
 Estimate   Estimate  Decrease  

Vocatimal  Research: 
Research 

(Cooperative  Research  Act)   $18,000,000  $9,000,000  $-9,000,000 


Narrative 

This  program  authorizes  grants  and  contracts  for  research  in  areas  of  voca- 
♦.ional  pdncation;  for  training  programs  to  familiarize  personnel  with  research 
results  and  products;  developmental,  experimental,  or  pilot  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  special  vocational  needs  of  youths ,  esp'^cially  disadvantaged  youths; 
and  dissemination  projects. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1974,  this  program  was  funded  under  the  audiority  of 
Part  C  of  che  Vocat^.onal  Education  Act  with  fifty  percent  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment for  use  by  the  State  agency  and  the  remaining  fifty  percent  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  project  grants  and  contracts.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  fifty 
percent  discretionary  portion  will  remain  in  this  appropriation  under  the  authority 
of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  while  the  fifty  percent  State  giant  portion  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  special  education  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972/"  973 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  fundf  enabled  each  Stat i  to  establish  a  demonstration, 
testing,  and  development  site  fo*  career  education  model  programs.    Each  of  these 
project.^  represented  a  concentrated  and  focused  effort,  involving  a  strong  career 
guidance  and  counseling  p- ogram  and  including  components  such  as  career  awareness 
programs  for  elementary  students,  career  exploration  and  orientation  programs  for 
junior  high  students,  programs  to  provid«»  a  wide  variety  of  job  preparation 
opportunities  for  students  in  graded  10-14,  and  placement  services  to  asaist  in 
placing  all  exiting  students  either  in::o  a  job  or  further  education. 
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In  fiscal  year  1973,  funds  enabled  States  to  continue  with  the  development, 
testing,  and  demonstration  of  career  education  model  programs,  to  engage  In 
adaptive  curriculum  develo^rient  for  tailoring  to  their  own  conditions  the 
curriculum  materials  emerging  from  various  Federal  and  State  career  education 
efforts,  and  to  begin  the  diffusion  of  testeJ  career  education  components  to 
ether  school  districts. 

P?ans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

The  objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974  Include  support  of  94  projects  which 
will  focus  efforts  to  underglrd  other  vocational  research  programs  as  part  of  a 
total  vocational  research  strategy,  and  to  develop  and  test  models.  More 
specifically,  t^e  funds  will  be  \i8ed  in.  the  following  fashion: 

Ap     jxlmately  one  million  dollars  will  be  used  to  support  about 
20  decision-oriented  studies  for  needs  assessment  and  feasibility 
In  planning?  for  new  currlculuma  and  demonstrations. 

Approximately  two  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  support 
about  40  projects  to  study  the  installation  process  in  an  effort 
to  build  a  knowledge  and  information  base  concerning  installation 
practices  and  to  determine  more  efficient  ways  of  building  and 
operating  comprehensive  Installation  systems. 

Approximately  one  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  support 
about  20  applied  research  and  decision-oriented  studies  to 
produce  management,  administration,  and  planning  information 
needed  In  the  broad  area  of  vocational,  occupational,  and  career 
education.    This  Information  Is  needed  in  order  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  total  field. 

Appi.O'wlnAtely  two  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  support 
the  development  and  or  modification  and  testing  of  about  five 
c^prehensive  guid£ince,  counseling,  placement*  and  follow-up  systems 
for  vocational «  occupational,  and  career  education  programs. 

Approximately  one  millior  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  aupport  the 
development  or  uodlf  icat^cn  of  four  tested  or  automated  and  compre- 
hensive management  model:   for  use  In  schools  in  order  to  substantially 
Improve  management  Information  and  the  efficiency  of  management  of 
vocational,  occupational,  and  c  ,reer  education  programs. 

Approximately  two  million  dollars  will  be  allocated  to  support  the 
development  and  field  testing  of  about  five  laodels  for  widespread 
installation  of  curriculum  ^^^Mucts  and  programs* 


The  $9,000,000  previously  spent  at  the  States' 

discretion 

will  be  folded 

into  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  in  fiscal  year 

1974. 

1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Eatlmate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Career  Education 

Installation  and 

Demonstration 

$J^,OJO,000 

$+14,000,000 

Narrative 


The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  install  and  'demonstrate  Career  Education 
programs.    The  objective  of  Career  Education  Is  to  successfully  prepare  all 
students  to  more  effectively  earn  a  living  through:  1)  making  education  more 
meaningful  and  relevant  to  the  aspirations  of  students;  2)  improving  the  basis 
for  career  choice;  3)  increasing  the  options  and  choices  individuals  have  among 
careers  and  the  training  avenues  to, tbem;  and  4)  facilitating  the  acquisition 
and  transfer  of  occupational  skills*    Ccveer  Education  seeks  to  make  the  entire 
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curriculum  more  meaningful.  It  embraces  alJ  occupations  and  professions,  both 
their  respective  technical  skills  and  their 'associated  knowledge  and  attitudes. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

During  fiscal  year  1974,  there  will  be  a  small  number  of  career  education 
installation-demonstration  projects  initiated.    These  may  i-ange  from  State-wide 
demonstrations  to  smaller  regional  projects.    The  purpos-  of  the  [rojects  will  be 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  implementing  career  education  through  different 
regional,  governmental  arrangements.    These  projects  will  build  upon  the  base  of 
knowledge  coming  from  other  career  education  activities  In  the  Office  of  Edrcc- 
tion  as  well  as  the  research  and  development  efforts  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.     Plans  for  the  installation  effort  will  be  developed,  eval'  ated,  and 
where  merited,  implemented  with  fiscal  year  1974  funding.    In  addition,  in 
coordination  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  a  dissemination  strategy 
will  be  planned  and  implemented  aimed  at  identifying,  classifying,  packaging, 
assessing,  and  distributing  the  effective  and  transportable  elements  of  the 
installation-deinonBtratlon  projects,  other  Office  of  Education  career  education 
projects,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education  model  development  projects. 


Increase  or 

 1973  3.974  Decrease 

Adult  Education: 

(a)  Grants  to  States   $  51,300,000     $    $-51,300,000 


Narrative 

Grants  are  made  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  functional 
illiteracy  among  the  Nation^s  adults  by  expanding  educational  opportunities  and 
encouraging  programs  that  will  enable  adults  16  years  and  older  to  continue  their 
education  to  enable  them  to  become  more  employable,  productive,  and  responsible 
citizens.    The  program  is  directed  toward  the  more  than  69,000,000  adults,  16  years 
of  age  and  older,  who  lack  a  twelfth  grade  level  of  education.    The  main  objective 
is  to  provide  programs  which  teach  coniminication,  computational,  and  social  living 
skills  to  educationally  disadvantaged  adults  and  enable  them  to  overcome  the  barriers 
to  meaningful  employment  and  social  growth.    Funds  are  also  made  available  for  the 
support  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Education. 

Accomplishments  in  Fiscal  Years  1972/1973: 

About  691,000  adult  students  were  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  through- 
out the  country.    Of  these,  552,800  were  in  the  priority  age  group  of  18-44  with 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  level  of  education.    Approximately  103,740  of  the  total 
enrollment  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

Plane  for  Fi'^cal  Year  1974: 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special  educa- 
tion revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 


1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Adult  Education: 

$7,000,000 

(4,600,000) 

(2,400,000) 

Narrative 


Section  309  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies.  Including  educational 
television  fcatlons,  for  special  demortstratlon  projects  which  Involve  the  use  of 
innovative  nv^thods,  systems,  and  materials  In  the  development  of  adult  education 
programs.    These  projects  are  designed  to  establish  adult  education  models  ^ich 
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will  enable  persons  with  less  than  a  12th  grade  level  of  education  to  became 
literate.    Projects  are  carried  out  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  federally 
assisted,  State,  or  local  programs.    These  projects  should  show  unususl  promise 
of  having  national  significance  In  promoting  a  comprehensive  or  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  persons  with  educational  deficiencies. 

The  suthorlzatlon  for  thf  3  program  cucplres  June  30,  1973.  Leglslat:lon 
to  extend  authorization  will       submitted.    In  the  event  the  legislation  Is  not 
enacted,  funding  for  fiscal  >ear  1974  Is  authorized  by  section  413(c)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act»  ^ 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  58  projects  were  funded  of  which  22  were  continuations. 
These  projects  were  directed  toward  clientele  with  special  needs  (handicapped  and 
culturally  and  geographic ally  Isolated)  and  designed  to  teach  adult  practical 
literacy  skills;  to  meet  practlal  goals  through  adult  basic  education  Instruction 
(Career  Education);    and  to  meet  uniquely  adult  Instructional  needs  (Right  to 
Read  and  Model  Cities). 

Forty  grants  were  awarded  In  fiscal  year  1973,  of  which  twelve  were  con- 
tinuations.   These  projects  are  comprehensive  efforts  which  address  the  following 
adult  education  needs  and  curriculum  areas:  Indian  adult  education  model), 
exemplary  programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged  parents,  and  adoption  and 
diffusion  of  adult  education  Information  and  materials. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1974 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  forty  demonstration  grants  will  be  awarded  which  will 
be  aimed  at  reducing  adult  Illiteracy.    These  grants  will  provide  for  Innovative 
communication  and  computational  adult  education  models.    Effective  administrative 
practices  and  Instructional  techniques  resulting  from  these  grants  will  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  State  grant  adult  literacy  program. 

Twelve  of  the  forty  grants  will  continue  efforts  from  fiscal  year  1973  and 
will  Include  dissemination  and  utilization  delivery  systems  and  the  adult 
practical  literacy  project  which  will  develop  literacy  definitions  for  utilization 
In  standardized  measuring  Instruments.    The  costing  measureAants  and  definitions 
will  assist  In  the  development  of  Instructional  materials  >rrltten  at  a  level  to 
accommodate  lllltfrate  adults.    The  materials  will  be  developed  In  the  context  of 
practical  literacy  skills  required  by  our  Industrial  society. 

The  28  new  projects  will  focus  on  the  educational  design,  model  testing  In 
selected  geographic  areas,  and  the  Identification  of  curriculum  components  to 
determine  maximum  impact  and  services  for  Illiterate  adults.  Including  Innovative 
recruitment  and  retention  techniques. 


1973 

1974 

Xncreai*  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

OecreasA 

Adult  Education: 

  $  3,000,000 

$  3,000,000 

  (  500,000) 

(  500,000) 

  (2,500,000) 

(2,500,000) 

Narrative 


Section  309  of  the  Adult  Kducation  Act  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  or* other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  promote  and  coordinate  the  training  of  personnel  who  vork  or 
are  preparing  to  work  in  adult  education.    The  primary  purpose  of  teacher 
training  projects  is  to  develop  resources  for  increasing  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  adult  education  as  part  of  the  States'  adult  education  programs. 

The  authorization  for  this  program  expires  June  30,  1973.    legislation  to 
extend  authorisation  will  be  submitted.    In  the  event  the  legislation  is  not  enacted, 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  authorized  by  section  413(c)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provif  ions  Act. 
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Accompllahments  la  fiscal  years  1972/1973 

After  a  three-year  successful  effort  of  funding  a  regional  staff  development 
model  in  Region  IV,  the  same  strategy  was  adopted  in  the  other  nine  regions  in 
fiscal  year  1972.    During  this  first  phase  of  the  staff  development  model,  State 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  de^i^eloped  a  plan  to  institutionalize 
an  adult  training  system  within  each  State  to  meet  the  personnel  training  needs  of 
of  the  undereducated  adults  in  those  States.    The  plan  included  trainlrg  designs 
for  counselors,  para-professionals,  administrators,  and  volunteers.    A  regional 
training  needs  assessment  was  made  in  each  State  and  a  regional  plan  was  agreed 
upon  through  cooperative  arrangements  among  the  various  State  agencies  and  th€ 
institutions  of  higher  education.    This  plan  included  provision  for  Supplemental 
funding  after  the  system  became  operational. 

Phase  IX  of  the  regional  staff  developtoent  programs  was  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1973.    During  this  second  year  of  the  project,  the  training  designs  vere 
implemented.    This  involved  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  department  of  adult 
education  at  one  or  more  universities  in  each  State.    Regional  planning  meetings 
were  held  at  least  quarterly  to  determine  the  extent  that  the  training  met  the 
needs  of  the  trainees  and  consequently  increasing  claBsroom  performance  and  student 
achievement  gains.    Developing  minority i leadership  personnel  was  an  important 
component  of  the  second  phase  of  the  staff  development  models. 

During  each  fiscal  year  1972  and  1973,  six  other  national  training  institutes 
were  funded.    These  institutes  provided  training  for  adult  education  personnel  In 
planning  and  evaluation  career-based  adult  basic  education  programs  in  correctional 
institutions,  for  Indian  Tribal  leadership,  for  programs  to  teach  deaf  adults,  to 
assess  national  training  needs  and  fonoulate  priorities,  to  teach  English  as  a 
second  language,  for  training  institutes  for  adult  education  future  planners,  for 
curriculum  supervisors,  and  for  a  regional  approach       diffusion  and  adoption  of 
adult  education  information. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1974 

Of  the  proposed  $3,000,000  allocated  for  teacher  training  projects  in  fiscal 
yf-     I97^fr,  $2,500,000  has  been  earmarked  for  the  final  phase  of  Federal  funding  of 
th    nine  regional  adult  education  staff  development  programs.     During  this  phase, 
ext  nsive  effort  will  be  devoted  to  evaluation  of  the  training  programs  to  assure 
that  the  training  is  responsive  to  State  and  local  needs.    In  addition,  plans  will 
be  made  to  develop  financial  arrangements  between  State  govemments  and  the 
sp.ABors  of  the  training  in  order  to  institutionalize  the  system  without  Federal 
funds.    It  Is  expected  that  training  opportunities  will  be  offered  to  approximately 
20,000  individuals  through  these  regional  staff  development  programs. 

The  $500,000  in  ne..  grants  vlll  support  five  national  institutes  in  coopera- 
tion with  participating  institutions  of  higher  education.    Th^ee  institutee  vlll 
focus  on  meeting  national  training  needs  and  will  provide  0pecialized  personnel 
training  for  the  regional  models.    Training  opportunities  vlll  be  available  for 
approximately  450  individuals  in  national  institutes. 


Program  Purpose  and  AccoopllBhaents 
Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education 
(a)  Basic  vocational  education  prograns  (VEA,  Part  B) 
 1974  


1^73  Authorigation 


Annual   $376,682,000  $504,000,000 

Permanent.         7,161,455  7,161,455 


Purpose;    Author ires  grants  to  assist  States  in  maintaining,  extending,  and  Isprov- 
ing  existing  vocational  education  prograaa  and  to  develop  new  programs  in  vocational 
education. 


Budget 
Estimate 
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Explanation*    Matching  grants  are  made  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis  for  voca- 
tional education  programs,  Including  the  construction  and  remodeling  of  facilities. 
Forty  percent  of  each  State's  allotment  must  be  set-aalde  for  specific  purposes: 
(1)  15  percent  for  disadvantaged;  (2)  10  percent  for  handicapped;  and  (3)  15  percent 
for  post-secondary  programs.    State~vlde  a&vchlng  ie  required  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;    An  estimated  8,808,000  students  were  enrolled  In  basic 
vocational  education  programs  In  1973  with  secondary  enrollments  reaching  4,808,000; 
post-secondary  at  1,450,000;  and  2,550,000  adults  benefitting.    A  total  of  304  new 
or  remodeled  construction  projects  were  Initiated. 

Objectives  for  1974:  In  1974,  thla  activity  Is  being  consolidated  under  the  Special 
Educ.  ♦•Ion  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 

Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education 

(b)  Programs  for  students  with  speclsl  needs  (VEA,  Section  102(b)) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorlgstlon  Estlawte 

$      20,000,000    $      60,000,000  $ 

Purpose:  Provides  grant  support  for  prograas  for  persons  vho  hsve  academic,  cocio- 
economic,  or  other  hsndlcsps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  In  the  regular  vocs- 
tlonsl  eJucsfilon  programs. 

Cxplanatlont    Formula  grants  are  made  to  the  Statea  based  on  population  by  age 
groups  and  per  capita  Income.    No  matching  Is  required. 

Accompliahments  In  1973:    In  fiscal  year  1973,  167,000  dlsadvsntaged  students  were 
provided  special  services  to  help  then  succeed  In  their  career  preparation. 

Objectives  for  1974t  In  1974,  this  activity  is  being  consolidsted  under  the  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 

Activity:    Grants  to  Ststes  for  vocstlonal  educstlon 
(c)  ConsTxmer  and  homemsl-.ing  education  (VEA,  Part  F) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorlzstlon  Eatiaate 

$      25,625,000    $      50,000,000  $ 

Purpose;    To  meet  the  need  of  today's  families,  especially  those  In  economically 
depressed  sress.    Emphsslg  Is  plsced  on  programs  that  aid  these  people  In  their 
relstlonshlp  with  the  marketplsce;  programs  desllng  with  concepts  of  credit;  how  to 
understand  contracts,  varrsntles,  or  guarantees;  use  of  Pederslly  donated  foode  or 
buying  with  food  stamps;  the  use  of  supemarkets,  credit  unions  snd  bsnks. 

Explanation:    Pormuls  grants  are  made  to  the  Ststes  for  programs  in    onsumer  and 
homensklng  education.    Ststes  must  use  at  least  one-third  of  the  Fr^d^ral  funds 
sllotted  m  economlcslly  depressed  sreas  or  sress  with  high  rstes  of  unenployment . 
Fifty  percent  matching  is  required  except  In  '»'*oncoilcally  depressed  areas  or  areas 
with  high  rates  of  unemployment  where  maccMug  Is  90  percent  Federal  -  10  percent 
matching. 
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Accomplishments  in  1973;  In  fiscal  year  1973,  an  estimated  3,435,000  youth  and 
adults  were  enrolled  in  consumer  and  hoaeaaking  education  programs.  This  la  an 
Increase  of  115,000  enrollees  over  the  1972  level. 

Objectives  for  197A;  In  ISTA,  this  activity  is  being  consolidated  under  the  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 


Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  en ication 
(d)  Uork-study  (VEA,  Part  H) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$       6 , 000 , 000    $      S5 , 000 , 000  $ 


Purpose:    Supports  St^'ze  projects  that  help  young  people  ages  15-20  begin  or  con- 
tinue vocational  training  by  providing  then  with  part-ti<ae  employment  tn  pay  educa- 
tional costs. 

Explanation:  Formula  grants  are  made  to  the  States  for  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  the  program  and  for  corapensatlcn  of  students  by  the  local  educational 
agency  or  other  public  agencies  or  institutions.  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
80  percent  of  the  States*  expenditures. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  1973  appropriation  resulted  in  preventing  33,000 
economically  disadvantaged  vocational  education  students  from  dropping  out  of 
school . 

Objectives  for  1974:  In  1974,  this  activity  is  being  consolidated  under  the  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 


Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education 
(e)  Cooperative  education  (VEA,  Part  G) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estlj^'c.e 

$      19,500,000    $      75,000,000  $ 


Purpose:    Supports  cooperative  education  programs  vhlch  combine  work  experience 
with  formal  education.    Funds  are  used  for  supervisory  and  ot'i.er  costs  of  Instruc- 
tion.   Local  school  districts  arrange  with  private  Industry  or  public  agencies  for 
employment  related  to  student  vocational  objectives;  employers  pay  wages  equal  to 
the  value  of  work  produced. 

Explanation;    Formula  grants  are  made  to  the  States  for  financial  assistance  for 
personnel  to  coordinate  cooperative  programs;  to  provide  Instruction  related  to 
work  experience;  to  reimburse  employers  for  certain  costs;  and  to  pay  costs  for 
certain  services  to  students.    No  Federal  funds  are  paid  directly  to  the  studentfl 
for  their  work.    Compensation  due  them  for  their  period  of  on-the-job  training  ia 
paid  by  the  employer.    Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  all  or  part  of  a  State's 
expenditure  for  programs  authorized  and  approved  under  this  i:art. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;    The  fiscal  year  1973  enrollment  for  cooperative  education 
was  109,000.    About  75  percent  of  the  funds  vere  expended  in  areas  designated  by  the 
States  as  having  high  rates  of  school  dropouts  and  youth  unemployment. 


Objectives  for  1974:  In  1974,  this  activity  la  being  consolidated  under  the  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 
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Activity:    Grants  to  States  £or  vocational  education 
(f)    State  Advis  :-ry  Councils  (VEA,  jiection  104(b)) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$2,690,000  Indefinite 


Purpose:    To  advise  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  on  the  administration  of 
State  plans;  evaluate  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities;  and 
prepare  and  submit  an  evaluation  report  on  the  vocational  education  programj 
carried  out  during  the  year. 

Explanation;     Section  104(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  requires  esch 
State  to  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council  in  order  for  the  State  to  receive  a 
grant  under  Title  I  o£  the  Act.  The  State  Councils  must  be  established  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  plans  to  participate  in  Federal 
vocational  education  programs. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    In  fiscal  >ear  1973,  the  State  Advisory  Councils  from 
all  56  States  and  territories  submitted  reports  of  evaluation  efforts  of  State 
vocstional  education  programs. 

Objectives  for  1974;    This  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special  education 
revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  tiransmitted  to  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1974. 


Activity:    Vocational  Research: 

(a)  Innovation  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$      16,000,000    $  U  $  8,000,000 

1/  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  total  authorization 
of  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Purpose ^    To  develop,  establish,  and  operate  exemplary  and  innovative  occupational 
education  programs  or  projects  designed  to  serve  as  models  for  use  in  vocational 
education  programs. 

Explanation;    Prior  to  fiscal  year  1974,  grants  were  awarded  on  a  formula  basis 
under  P  rt  D  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  which  50  percent  was  for  use  by  the 
State  .  ^f.ncy  and  50  percent  was  for  direct  grants  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  50  percent  previously  funded  for  use  by  the  State  agency 
is  included  in  the  special  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  $8,000,000  requested  herein  represents  the  remaining  50  percent  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  funded  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to  universities  and  colleges  and  other  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  and  to  individuals,  for  research 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education;  for  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion derived  from  educational  research;  and,  to  assist  the  designated  organizations 
in  providing  training  in  research  in  the  field  of  education. 

Accompllahments  in  1973:    In  fiscal  year  1973,  59  projects  were]  Initiated  under  the 
Commissioner's  funding  authority.    These  p-rojects  represent  a  rjew  three-year  cycle 
of  demonstration  activities  involving  a  restructuring  of  all  facets  of  the  educa** 
tional  program  toward  career  development  in  an  articulated  K-14  sequence.  These 
efforts  will  facilitate  major  institutional  reform  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States. 
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Objectives  for  197A ;    The  59  comprehensive  career  education  nodcl  ptojecta  funded  by 
the  Coiomiesloner  in  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  in  full  operation  in  fiscal  year  197A 
during  which  time,  attention  will  be  devoted  to  incorporating  in  these  projects  the 
results  of  other  vocstional  research  programs.    The  $8,000,000  previously  funded  for 
use  by  the  Stste  agency  is  included  in  Special  Education  Revenie  Sharing, 

Activity:    Vocational  Research 

(b)    Curriculum  Development  {Cooperative  Research  Act) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authoclzdtion        "  jtimate 

$     4,000,000  1/  $  4,000,000 

1/  Authorized  under  *-Se  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  total  authorization 
of  $63»OO0.000  for  fiscal  year  1974, 

Purpose:    To  develop  curricula  for  new  and  changing  occupations,    Proj-acts  include 
printing  and  dissemination  of  guides,  development  of  speclsl  curriculum  and 
Instructional  materials  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged,  development  of 
supportive  teacher  and  student  materials,  preparation  of  teaching  aides  for 
existing  curricula  and  training  teachers  In  effective  uses  of  new  curriculum 
materials. 

Explanation:    Project  grants  are  made  to  colleges  and  unlversltlesj  State  boards^ 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Institutions  and  organizations  for 
the  development  of  program  planning  guides  for  the  States  and  to  support  the 
development  of  toodels  for  the  evaluation  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;  In  fiscal  year  1973,  2if  projects  were  funded  for  curriculum 
development  activities. 

Objectives  for  1974;     ih«i  eeuiraate  for  1974  provides  for  22  projects « 


Activity:    Vocational  research 

(c)    Research  -  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 

,  1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorize  .ion  Estimate 

$    18,000,000  1/  $  9,000,000 

1,/  Authorized  imder  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  total  authorization 
of  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Purpose:    Supports  activities  of  Stete  research  coordinating  \mlts  and  other 
agencies  snd  institutlonfi  in  the  development  of  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  researcVi  needs  of  vocational  education. 

Explanation:  Prior  to  Hscal  year  1974,  grants  were  awarded  on  a  formula  basis 
under  Part  C  of  the  V^^c^ational  Education  Act  of  which  50  percent  was  for  use  by  the 
State  agency  and  SO  pi  jcrnt  was  for  direct  grants  by  the  Cot     ss loner  of  Education. 
In  fiscal  year  1974,  jQ  percent  previously  funded  for  use  by  -he  State  agency  is 
included  in  the  special  revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  The 
$9,000,000  requested  herein  represents  the  remaining  50  percent  which  is  proposed 
to  be  funded  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  tmlverslties  and  collegesj  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  Institutions,  and  organizations  and  to  Individuals,  for  research,  rurveys, 
and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education;  for  dissemination  of  Informaticn 
derived  from  educational  research;  and,  to  assist  the  designated  organizations  In 
providing  training  In  research  and  in  the  field  of  educ&tlon. 
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AccoTOpllBhments  In  1973;    In  fiscal  year*1973,    56  projects  were  supported  under 
the  Commlosloner 's  funding  authority  and  130  projects  under  the  State  agencies 
authority  for  a  total  of  186  projects. 

Objectives  for  1974;  The  estimate  for  1974  Includes  94  projects  to  support  focused 
efforts  to  underglrd  other  vocational  research  programs  and  to  develop  and  test 
models.    The  $9,000,000  previously  used  by  the  States  Is  being  folded  Into  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


Activity:    Career  Education  ^  Installation  and  Demonstration 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Eatlaate 

$    $  1/  $  14,000,000 

XJ  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  total  authorlratlon 
of  $68,000,000  fcr  fiscal  year  1974. 


Purpose;    Funds  are  provided  to  Install  and  demonstrate  career  educstlon  pzograms 
directed  toward  systematic  reform  of  the  structure  of  the  educational  enterprise  so 
that  students  can  be  more  successfully  prepared  to  earn  a  living  upon  completion  of 
secondary  school. 

Explanation?    The  Cooperative  Research  Act  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  make  grar.ts  to  universities  and  colleges  and  other  public  or  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  organizations  and  to  Individuals,  for  research  surveys,  and  demon- 
strations In  the  field  of  education;  for  dissemination  of  Information  derived  from 
educational  research;  and,  to  assist  the  designated  organizations  in  providing 
training  In  research  In  the  field  of  education. 

Accomplishment a  In  1973;    No  funds  vera  provided  for  this  activity  In  fiscal  year 
1973» 

Objectives  for  1974;    During  fiscal  year  1974,  contracts  or  grants  will  be  awarded 
to  Initiate  a  small  number  of  career  education  Installation-demonstration  projects. 
In  coordination  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  a  dissemination  strategy 
will  be  planned  and  Implemented. 

Activity;    Adult  Education*-  Grants  to  States  (Adult  Education  Act) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$     51,300,000    $         1/  $  —r 

1/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973. 


Purpose!    Funds  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  functional  :*lllf  eracy  among 
the  Nation's  adults  by  providing  educational  opportunltlep  that  will  en  .ble  adults 
16  years  and  olJer  with  a  limited  education  to  continue  their  educatlor. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  the  States  according  to  the  formula  specified  In 
the  Act.     State  education  agencies  administer  the  program  In  accordance  with  a  State 
plan.    Local  communities  participate  by  submitting  Proposals  to  the  State  education 
agency. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;  In  fiscal  year  1973,  691,000  adults  were  enrolled  In  adult 
education  classes.  > 


Objectives  for  19*^4;  This  activity  will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  special  education 
revenue  sharing  proposal  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
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.\r';ivi  :y:    Adult  Education:     Special  Projects  (Adult  Education  Act,  Section  309) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$      7,000,000  1/  $  7,000,000 

If    Authorization  expiree  June  30,  1973.    Funding  f(T  fiscal  year  1974  is 
authorized  by  the  General  Education  Ptovielons  Act,  Sr.ction  413(  ), 

Purpose;    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  grants  for  special  demon- 
stration projects  which  involve  the  use  of  innovaMve  methods,  systems,  and 
materials  in  the  development  of  adult  education  programa. 

Explanation:    Gran!:s  are  awarded  to  local  education  agencies,  or  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  including  educational  television  stations. 
Applicants  must  meet  legislative  criteria.     Federal  funds  can  support  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  project  cost,  but  wherever  feasible  a  Non-Federal  contribution 
of  at  least  10  percent  is  encouraged. 

Accomplishment^  in  1973;     Forty  grants  were  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1973  of  which 
12  were  continuations  from  1972.  These  projects  involved  comprehensive  efforts 
which  addressed  the  special  learning  needs  of  undereducated  adults  and  curriculum 
development. 

Cfe jectives  in  1974:    In  fiscal  year  1974,  forty  demonstration  grants  will  be 
awarded  of  which  12  will  be  continuations  and  2B  will  be.  new  projects  focusing  on 
the  maxlmun  impact  and  services  for  illiterate  adults. 


Activity;    Adult  Education:    Teacher  Training  (Adult  Education  Act,  Section  309) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$    3,000,000  1/  $  3,000,000 

1/  Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973,    Funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  is 
authorized  by  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  sec.  413  (c). 

Purpose:    This  program  supports  projects  to  promote  and  coordinate  the  training 
of  personnel  who  work  or  are  preparing  to  work  in  adult  education. 

Explanation:  Grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  State  or 
local  education  agencies,  f>r  other  public  or  nonprofit  s'^er.cies  for  preservice 
ahc  inservice  training  and  development  of  ar^ult  education  personnel. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;  Nine  Regional  Staff  Development  Programs  were  continued 
and  six  National  training  institutes  were  held. 

Objectives  tor  1974;    Continuation  of  the  Regional  Staff  Development  Program  ±s 
planned  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000.    In  addJ»-l^n,  it  is  expected  that  $500,000  in 
new  funds  will  be  used  to  support  tra-?.i;ing  opportunities  for  about  450  individuals 
in  national  institutes. 
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Basic  Vocational  Education  Programs 


State  or 

197% 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estltnatci;/ 

Estlmatel/ 

TOTAL 

$383,766,354 

$383,843,455 

Alabama 

8,406,817 

7,872,428 

Alaska 

513,457 

505,615 

Arizona 

3,643,135 

3,691,48? 

Arkansas 

4,545,544 

4,204,550 

California 

30,091,972 

32,059,380 

Colorado 

4,221,389 

4,533,203 

Connecticut 

4,231,961 

4,279,507 

Delaware 

859,085 

898,604 

Florida 

11,965,538 

12,624,166 

Georgia 

10,903,070 

10,257,298 

Hawaii  1,580,477  1,345,394 

Idaho  1,740,254  1,632,029 

Illinois  16,325,716  16^954,129 

Indiana  9,511,708  9,917,790 

Iowa  5,499,107  5,435,370 

Kansas  4,649,365  4,342,265 

Kentucky  7,623,109  7,396,122 

Louisiana  8,872,840  8,526,982 

Maine  2,116,508  2,131,066 

Maryland  6,453,773  6,665,000 

Massachusetts  8,279,060  g  300  754 

Michigan  15,312,930  15*727*975 

Minnesota  7,139,138  7!309!640 

Mississippi  5,804,180  5  169  211 

Missburi  8,841,073  8|885|387 


Montana  1,554,098 


W  Jersey  10,837,793 


1,510,550 


Nebraska  2,784,937  2  879  598 

Nevada  675,996  '726*397 

New  Hampshire  1,332,469  i  431*610 

w.-  r  t«  00,  lo|308,*874 


New  Mexico  2,467,331  2,075,696 

New  York  25,221,934  25,558,576 

North  CertDlina  12,568,871  12,167,327 

North  Diikota  1,502,485  1  444*892 

Ohio  19,605,737  19*325*,594 

Oklahoma  5,652,065  5  535  432 

Oregon  4,029,962  4,*  1081456 

Pennsylvania  21,175,458  2I  237  373 

Rhode  Island  1,560,246  1*765*441 

South  Carolina  6,892,676  6*436*266 

South  Dakota  1,518,034  1,516,732 

Tennessee  9,093,311  8,913,642 

Texas  24,662,653  23,717,398 

Utah  2,45?, 750  2,601,994 

Vermont  886,283  947,537 


Virginia  10,311,628  9,867,395 

Washington  6,213,164  6,2X7,001 

West  Virginia  4,277,862  3,932,158 

Wisconsin  7,965,778  8,689,504 

Wyoming  701,150  691,536 
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state  or  1972  1973  J974 

Outlying  Area  Actual  Estltcate  V  Eatlmatei/ 

District  of  Columbia  $     1,010,762  $  1,164,416 

American  Samoa  82,768  64  504  — 

Guflin  308,980  206^701 

Puerco  Rico  6,942,371  6,438^,5413 

Trust  Territory  210,284  211,022 

Virgin  Islands  130,312  135, 08^ 


ll  Distribution  based  on  fiscal  year  1973  final  State  products  of  <1)  fiscal  year 
1973  allotment  ratios,  with  limits  of  0.60  and  0.40  and  <2)  the  15-19,  20-24, 
and  25-65  population  age  groups,  April  1,  1970,  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
$10,000  on  the  total  amount  for  Part  B  and  Part  C. 

2/  Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  In  1974  under 
proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


Programs  for  Students  with  Special  Keeds 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate  1' 

Estimatel/ 

TOTAL 

$19,999,586 

$2o.oon-ono 

Alabama 

437,839 

409,993 

Alaska 

26,741 

26,332 

Arizona 

189,740 

192,252 

Arkansas 

236,739 

218,971 

California 

1,567,234 

1,669,643 

Colorado 

219,856 

236,088 

Connecticut 

220,407 

222,875 

Delaware 

44,742 

46,799 

Florida 

623,181 

657,461 

Georgia 

567,847 

534,196 

Hawaii 

32,314 

70,067 

Idaho 

90,635 

84,995 

Illinois 

d50,266 

882,966 

Indiana 

495,383 

516,515 

Iowa 

285,400 

283,072 

Kansas 

242,145 

226,144 

Kentuclcy 

397,022 

385,188 

Louiaiana 

462,109 

444,083 

Maine 

110,231 

110,986 

Maryland 

336,121 

347,110 

Massachusetts 

431,184 

484,380 

Michigan 

797,519 

819,108 

Minnesota 

371,815 

380,684 

Mississippi 

302,290 

269,211 

Missouri 

460,455 

462,748 

Montana 

80,939 

78,669 

Nebraska 

145,043 

149,968 

Hevada 

35,206 

37,830 

New  Hampshire 

69,397 

74,557 

New  Jersey 

564,448 

5:^.883 
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(XitlyinR  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estitnatei/ 

1974 
Estimate^/ 

New  Mexico 

$  128,502 

$  123,726 

New  York 

1,313,593 

1,331,083 

North  Carolina 

654,603 

633,670 

North  Dakota 

78,251 

75,250 

Ohio 

1,021,0^;- 

1,006,470 

Oklahoma 

294, 36& 

288,286 

Oregon 

209,887 

213,967 

Pennsylvania 

1,106,450 

1,106,036 

Rhode  Isl&rd 

81,260 

91,943 

South  Carolina 

358, 9a0 

335,199 

South  Dakota 

79,061 

78,990 

Tennessee 

473,593 

464,219 

Texas 

1,284,465 

1,235,194 

Utah 

128,003 

135,510 

Vermont 

66,158 

49,3/^7 

Virginia 

537,045 

513,890 

Washington 

323,590 

323,779 

West  Virginia 

222,797 

204,786 

Wisconsin 

414,868 

452,545 

Wyoming 

36,517 

36,015 

District  of  Columbia 

52,643 

60,643 

American  Samoa 

10,000 

10,000 

Guagi 

16,092 

10,766 

Puerto  Rico 

361,568 

337,922 

T-ust  Territory 

10,951 

10,990 

Virgin  Islands 

10,000 

10,000 

1/  Estimated  distrihatlon  of  funds  'inder  provisions  of  P.L.  90-576,  Title  I, 
Part  A,  Sec.  103(a)  (2)  and  103  (b),  based  on  FY  1973  final  State  products  of 
(1)  FY  1973  allotment  ratios,  with  limits  of  0,60  and  0.40  and  (2)  the  15-19, 
20-24,  25-65  population  age-groups,  April  1,  1970,  with  a  mlnijnum  amount  of 
^10,000. 

2/  Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  1974  under 
proposed  legislation.  Special  Educstlon  Revenue  Sharing. 


Consumer  and  Hpmemaking  Education 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

CXitlyiuR  Area 

Ac  ttial 

Estimatel/ 

Estimate^/ 

TOXAL 

$  25.624,470 

$25,625,000 

Alabama 

561,104 

525,419 

Alaska 

34,270 

33,745 

Arizona 

243,157 

246,376 

Arkansas 

303,387 

280,619 

California 

2,008,453 

2,139,699 

Colorado 

281,751 

302,554 

Connactlcut 

282,457 

285,621 

Delavare 

57,339 

59,973 

Florida 

798,627 

842,558 

ii^eorgla 

727,714 

684,590 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate-' 

1974 
Estimate^/ 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

$  105,487 
116,152 
1,089,642 
634,849 
367,032 

$  89,795 
108,92  5 
1,131,547 
661,930 
367,766 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

310,317 
508,796 
592,207 
141,264 
430,750 

289,810 
493,630 
569,106 
142,231 
444,833 

--- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

552,576 
1,022,046 
476,494 
387,394 
590,088 

620,748 
1,049,713 
487,859 
345,003 
593,026 

--- 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

103,728 
185,878 
45,119 
88,934 
723,357 

100,816 
192,189 
48,481 
95,548 
688,031 

--- 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina' 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

164,679 
1,683,411 
838,896 
100,282 
1,308,564 

?.58,558 
1,705,824 

812,069 
96,435 
1,289,823 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Caroliaa 

377,241 
268,975 
1,417,949 
104,137 
460,044 

369,448 
274,205 
1,417,420 
117,829 
429,568 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

101,319 
606,923 
1,646,084 
164,039 
59,154 

101,229 
594,912 
1,582,941 
173,661 
63,240 

9-- 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Whoming 

688,239 
414,691 
285,522 
531,667 
46. 797 

658,568 
414,934 
262,439 
579,952 
46,154 

District  of  Columbia 

67,463 

77,715 

Atnerican  S  taoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

10,000 
20,622 
463,362 
14,036 
10,000 

10,000 
13,795 
433,057 
14,083 
in  nnn 

~    ?973  an^i  °"  ""^^  """1  Products  of  (1)  fiscal  year 

nnfps  ft?  ""^'^  °f  °-60         0.40.  and  (2)  the  15-19  20-24 

and  25-65  population  age-groups,  with  a  o,lnlnnim  amount  of  $10,000.  ' 

fl?r^n,L"r°"°,^^  ""^^"^  '''^^  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  197A  under 

proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing.  ^"  ^^'^ 
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Work  Study 


State  or                                                 1972                       1973  1974 
Outlvlnf^  Area  Actual  Estimate^/  Estimate^./ 


TOTAL 

$  5,999,894 

Alabama 

111,335 

Alaska 

10,539 

Arizona 

52,155 

Arkanaas 

58,910 

California 

556,407 

Colorado 

64,856 

Connecticut 

79,988 

Delaware 

15,403 

Florida 

171,597 

Georgia 

145,549 

HJiwaii 

26,483 

Idaho 

23,510 

Illinois 

305,361 

Indiana 

149,978 

Iowa 

84,853 

Kansas 

70,530 

Kentucky 

100, 25t 

Louisiana 

119,44': 

Maine 

28,645 

Maryland 

111,065 

Massachusetts 

146,465 

Michigan 

265,367 

Mlnneaota 

112  ,416 

Mississippi 

73,637 

Missouri 

130,251 

Montana 

22.;j9 

Nebraska 

42,967 

Nevada 

12,160 

New  Hampshire 

19,457 

New  Jersey 

193,756 

New  Mexico 

34,319 

New  York 

474,796 

North  Carolina 

164,301 

North  Dakota 

20,538 

Ohio 

314,009 

Oklahoma 

74,314 

Oregon 

60,802 

Pennsylvania 

324,818 

Rhode  Island 

25,132 

South  Carolina 

92,149 

South  Dakota 

21,348 

Tenneasee 

117,010 

Texas 

348,328 

Utah 

34,049 

Vermont 

12,431 

Virginia 

145,925 

Washington 

103,499 

West  Virginia 

56,478 

Wisconsin 

125,658 

Wyoming 

10,539 

105,439 
8,898 
53,087 
55,712 

569,568 

68,400 
81,193 
15,745 
178,548 
139,001 

23,164 
22,464 
310,522 
154,619 
83,366 

67,795 
98,973 

116,176 
28,810 

110,098 

160,457 
266,808 
113,996 
71,717 
132,350 

21,358 
44,193 
12,453 
20,953 
187,103 

32,135 
483,730 
163,668 

19,910 
310,625 

74,930 
62,137 
328,960 
27,639 
87,770 

21,383 
117,244 
339,775 
35,676 
13,746 

139,818 
103, OOC 

52,69f' 
132,666 

10,084 


ERIC 
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State  or  1972  1973  1974 

Outlyln;^  Area  Actual  Estimate^/  Eatlmatej./ 

District  of  Columbia  19,186^  $  21,463 

American  Samoa  1,162  943   

Guam  4,540  2  695 

Puerto  Hico  98,094  89*575 

Trust  Territory  3,054  3*094 

Virgin  Islands  2,918  i'664 


Xl    Estimated  distribution  of  $6,000,000  on  the  basis  of  the  population  aged  15-20, 
April  1,  1970. 

ll    Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  1974 
under  proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


Cooperative  Education 


State  or 
OutlyinR  Area 


1972 
Actual 


1973  1 
Estimate-^ 


1974 
Fatitnateu/ 


TOTAL 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Ne\;  Hampshire 
K«v»  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 


$19,500,000 


354^496 
2X4,653 
276,576 
286,975 
1,012,082 

295,311 
319,118 
222,689 
452,890 
411,938 

237,343 
234,979 
655,201 
424,528 
327,627 

303,992 
347,480 
376,786 
242,542 
363,078 

417,438 
598,478 
369,696 
315,809 
393,803 

233,088 
264,286 
217,490 
228,834 
485,?'^3 

251,051 
905,727 
439,182 
230,725 
669,855 


356,178 
212,233 
278,314 
283,260 
1,030,529 

299,373 
320,670 
223,458 
463,582 
402,251 

232,832 
233,847 
662,047 
429,520 
324,976 

299,264 
345,669 
371,810 
242,665 
362,753 

435,148 
598,782 
370,643 
206, 46i; 
396,348 

232,148 
265,430 
218,364 
230,739 
479,602 

248,059 
914,361 
437,414 
229,599 
662.577 
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Stat  a  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973  1 
Estimate  — ' 

1974    2  . 
Estimate—' 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

$  309,664 
291,229 
686,399 
236.870 
334,244 

$  310,380 
2  92,935 
691,463 
239,155 
328,360 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

232,143 
373,478 
713,815 
251,051 
■218,435 

231,984 
372,722 
699,380 
253,288 
220,289 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

408,929 
350,788 
284,139 
388,604 
215,599 

401,475 
350,763 
278,779 
397,948 
215,185 

District  of  Columbia 

227,889 

229,983 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

6,334 
21,465 
531,338 
16,714 

9,149*, 

5,685 
14,819 
536,355 
18,435 

9,706 

If    Estimated  distribution  of  $19,500,000  with  3  percent  ($585,000)  reserved  for 
the  outlying  areas  and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  $200,000  to 
each  State  and  D.C,,  and  (2)  the  remainder  on  the  15-19  population,  April  1, 
1970, 

2j    Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  197A 
under  proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


State  Advisory  Councils 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974  2 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate^/ 

TOTAL 

$  2,690j 

,000 

$  2,690. 

000 

Alabama 

53, 

,743 

50, 

544 

Alaska 

31, 

,964 

32, 

101 

Arizona 

31, 

964 

32, 

101 

Arkansas 

31. 

,964 

32, 

101 

California 

95. 

,892 

96, 

304 

Colorado 

31. 

,964 

32, 

101 

Connecticut 

31. 

,964 

32, 

101 

Delaware 

31. 

,964 

32, 

101 

Florida 

76, 

,494 

81, 

052 

Georgia 

69, 

752 

65, 

856 

Hawaii 

31. 

,964 

32, 

101 

Idaho 

31. 

,964 

32, 

101 

Illinois 

95. 

,892 

96, 

304 

Indiana 

60. 

,807 

63, 

676 

Iowa 

35. 

,155 

34, 

897 

515 


State  or 

1972 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Kansas 

31,964 

Kentucky 

48,733 

Louisiana 

56, 722 

Maine 

31,964 

Maryland 

41,258 

Massachusetts 

52 , 927 

Michigan 

95,892 

Minnesota 

45,639 

Mississippi 

37, 105 

Missouri 

56,519 

Itontana 

31,964 

Nebraska 

31,964 

Nevada 

31, 964 

New  Hampshire 

31 , 964 

New  Jersey 

69,285 

New  Mexico 

31  964 

New  York 

95^892 

North  Carolina 

80,351 

North  Dakota 

31,964 

Ohio 

95,892 

Oklahoma 

36,133 

Oregon 

31,964 

Pennsylvania 

95,892 

Rhode  Island 

31,964 

South  Carolina 

44,064 

South  Dakota 

31,964 

Tennessee 

58,132 

Texas 

95,892 

Utah 

31,964 

Vermont 

31,964 

Virginia 

65,920 

Washington 

39,720 

West  Virginia 

31,964 

Wisconsin 

50,924 

Wyoming 

31,964 

District  of  Columbia 

31,964 

American  Samoa 

31,964 

Guam 

31,964 

Puerto  Rico 

44,381 

Trust  Territory 

31,964 

Virgin  Islands 

31,964 

1973 
Estl[5atw_/ 


1974  2 
EstlroatCL^/ 


32,101 
47,486 
54,747 
32,101 
42,791 

59,715 
96,304 
46,930 
33,188 
57,048 

32,101 
32,101 
32,131 
32,101 
56,187 

32,101 
96,304 
78,119 
32,101 
96,304 

35,540 
32,101 
96,304 
32,101 
41,323 

32,101 
57,229 
96,304 
32,101 
32,101 

63,353 
39,915 
32,101 
55,790 
32,101 

32,101 

32,101 
32,101 
41,658 
32,101 
32,101 


l(    Estimated  distribution  based  on  1  percent  of  allotment  for  P.L.  90-576,  Title  I, 
Part  B  with  a  minimum  of  $50,000  ai\d  a  maximum  of  $150,000.    This  amount 
($4,189,842)  was  ratably  reduced  to  allotment  amount  of  $2,690,000, 

2f    Funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  1974 
under  proposed  legislation,  Special  Educaf'-^n  Revenue  Sharing. 
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Innovation 


State  of 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973  1 
1  / 

Estimate—' 

1974  9 
Estimate—' 

TOTAL 

$  16.042,955 

$16,000,000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

313,603 
209  465 
251,'793 
253,093 
888,551 

295, 'J37 
207,467 
247,806 
250,826 
706,989 

— 

Colorado 
Connect  icut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

264,344 
136  357 
215*487 
370,644 
329,438 

260,662 
273  662 
214^320 
360,902 
323,463 

--- 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

225,426 
223.795 
543,416 
299.530 
286,684 

220,042 
220,662 
482,053 
340,108 
276,291 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

X^uisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

263,480 
290,028 
307,913 
229,382 
299,545 

260,595 
288,922 
304,880 
226,045 
299,351 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

384.7;>1 

481,: n 

301,7'»5 
159,  H  i 

343,544 
443,433 
304,168 
264,991 
319,859 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

222,8:2 
119,622 
210,676 
233,251 
442,464 

219,624 
239,941 
211^10 
218,764 
370,681 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

234,710 
800,286 
346,006 
218,756 
408,589 

229,337 
636,076 
344,927 
218,068 
452,376 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

275,008 
255,690 
416,459 
225,282 
281,948 

267,380 
256,731 
500,010 
223,902 
278,357 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

222,017 
319,444 
416,253 
231,164 
212,732 

219,525 
305,437 
504,842 
232,530 
212,385 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

342,287 
277,634 
259,020 
283,718 
210,773 

322,989 
292,032 
245,090 
320,835 
209,270 
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State  of 
Outlying  Area 


1972 
Actual 


1973 


District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 


217,024 

9,687 
19,947 
494,558 
21,135 
14,300 


$  218,303 

4,665 
12,159 
440,086 
15,126 
7,964 


1974  2, 
Estimate—^ 


1/    Estimated  distribution  of  $16, 000, (MX)  with  3  percent  reserved  for  the  outlying 
areas;  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  $200,000  to  each  State  and  D.C., 
and  (2)  the  remainder  on  the  15-19  population,  April  1,  1970. 

2/    Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  con- 
solidated in  1974  under  the  speoiai  education  ;.'evenue  sharing  proposal.  TUe 
remaining  fifty  percent  is  proposed  to  be  funded  under. the  authority  of  the 
€k>operative  Research  Act. 


Research 


State  or 

1972 

1973  1 

1974  2 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate^' 

Estimate  / 

TOTAL 

$  17.999.814 

$18,000,000 

Alabama 

394,230 

369,170 

Alaska 

24,078 

23,710 

Arizona 

170,842 

173,109 

Arkansas 

213,160 

197,169 

California 

1,411,136 

1,50J,396 

Colorado 

197,958 

212,580 

Connecticut 

198,454 

200.684 

Delaware 

40,286 

42,139 

Florida 

561,112 

591,999 

Georgia 

511,476 

481,007 

Hawa.!^i 

74,116 

63,091 

Idaho 

81  ,608 

76,533 

Illinoia 

765»580 

795,049 

Indiana 

446,042 

465,086 

Iow& 

257,876 

254,887 

Kansas 

218,028 

203,627 

Kentucky 

357,480 

346,834 

Louisiana 

416,084 

399,865 

Maine 

99,252 

99,934 

Maryland 

302,644 

312,549 

Massachusetts 

388,240 

436,151 

Michigan 

718,086 

737,550 

Minnesota 

334,782 

342,^779 

Mississippi 

272,182 

242,406 

Missouri 

414,594 

416,672 

Montana 

72,878 

70,836 

Nebraska 

130,598 

135,036 

Nevada 

31,700 

34,064 

New  Hampshire 

62,486 

67,134 

New  Jersey 

508,228 

483,425 

ERIC 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973  1 
Estimate^' 

1974  2/ 
Estimate^/ 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  CarDlitia 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

115,704 
1,182,760 
539,406 
70,458 
919,394 

$  111,406 
1,198,547 
570,576 
67,757 
906,257 

Oklahoma 
Or  tit:  on 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

265,050 
188,982 
996,248 
73,166 
323,226 

259,582 
192,662 
995,908 
82,789 
301,823 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

71,188 
426,422 
1,156,532 
115,254 
%1,562 

71,126 
417,998 
1,112,207 
122,018 
44,434 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

483,554 
291,360 
200,608 
373,548 
32,880 

462,723 
291,541 
184,395 
407,486 
32,429 

District  of  Columbia 

47,400 

54,604 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

3,880 
14,490 
325,556 
9,860 
6,110 

3,025 
9,693 
304,275 
9,896 
6,372 

1/    Estimated  dtatribution  of  funds  under  provisions  of  Sec,  102(a)  and  103(a)  and 
(b),  P,L,  90-576,  Title  I,  Part  A  for  the  purpoces  of  Part  C,  Estimated  difltri- 
bution,  based  on  fiscal  year  1973  final  State  products,  was  ratably  reduced  to 
$18,CJ0,000, 

If    Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  previously  carried  under  this  appropriation  are  con- 
solidated In  i97A  under  the  special  education  revenue  sharing  proposal.  The 
remaining  fifty  percent  is  proposed  to  be  funded  under  the  authority  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act, 


Adult  Education 

State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
EstimateJ:/ 

1974  2 
Estimate^./ 

TOTAL 

$  51.132.753 

$51,134,000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

1,353,404 
166,536 
419,113 
785, 86f 

2,894,98:. 

1,353,404 
166,536 
419,113 
785,866 

2,894,965 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

425,700 
646,371 
219,465 
1,308,317 
1,712,693 

425,700 
646,371 
219,465 
1,308,317 
1,713,940 
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State  or 
OutlytnR  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1  07 

197J  ^ 
Estimate^' 

147& 

Estimate^' 

Hawaii 

272,771 

$  272,771 

Idaho 

248,223 

248,223 

lUinola 

2,271,708 

2,271,708 



Indiana 

1,071,829 

Iowa 

646,525 

646,525 

mmm 

Kansas 

528,113 

528,113 

Kentucky 

1,148,538 

1,148,538 

Louisiana 

1,599,212 

1,599,212 



Maine 

328  342 

Maryland 

777,671 

777)671 

Massachusetts 

1,122,437 

1,122,487 

Michigan 

1,702,104 

1,702,104 

Minnesota 

774,061 

774,061 



1  054  14  6 

i*+a 

MisRouri 

1*,102*,416 

1,102,416 



M:>ntana 

251,812 

251,812 

Nebraska 

388, 6&Z 

388,687 

Nevada  . 

180,362 

180,362 

New  Hampahire 

254,488 

254,488 

Nev  Jersey 

1,439,458 

1,439,458 

New  Mexico 

344,103 

344,103 

New  York 

3,783,043 

3,783,043 

North  Carolina 

1.898,912 

1,»98,912 

North  Dakota 

257,625 

257,625 

Ohio 

2,094,595 

2,094,595 

Oklahoma 

620,400 

620,400 

Oregon 

456,536 

456,536 

Pennsylvania 

2,634,898 

2,634,898 

Rhode  la land 

331.396 

331,396 

South  Carolina 

1,190,918 

1,190,918 

South  Dakota 

263,481 

263,481 

Tennessee 

1.403,582 

1,403,582 

Texas 

3,205,110 

3,205,110 

Utah 

259,611 

259,611 

Mecmont 

208,698 

208,698 

Virginia 

1,436,435 

1,436,433 

Waahlngton 

624,613 

624,613 

We  at  Virginia 

613,710 

613,710 

Wiaconsin 

917,375 

917,375 

Wyoming 

186.843 

186,843 

Diatrict  of  Columbia 

282,806 

282,806 

American  Samoa 

40,907 

40.907 

Cuam 

71,588 

71,588 

Puerto  Rico 

787,464 

787,464 

Truat  Territory 

81,814 

8L.814 

Virgin  Islands 

40,907 

40.907 

1/    Dlatribution  of  $51,300,000  vith  $166,000  reaerved  for  the  Advisory  Council, 
2%  of  the  balance  reaerved  for  the  outlying  areas  and  the  balance  distributed 
with  a  basic  amount  of  $150,000  and  the  remainder  distributed  on  the  baais  of 
thoae  16  and  over  without  a  certificate  of  gt education  from  high  school, 
with  no  State  receiving  less  than  it's  FY  1971  allotment,  (4/1/60) 

2/    Funds  previously  carried  undar  this  appropriation  are  consolidated  in  1974 
under  proposed  legislation.  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 


Senator  Schweiker.  I  guess  that's  all  of  the  questions  we  have,  and 
the  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.,  Monday,  May  21, 
1973,  at  which  time  we  will  resume  HEW's  budget,  and  take  up  higher 
education.  ^  ^ 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  3 :15  p.m.,  Thursday,  May  17,  the  subcommittee  was 
recessed  to  reconvene  at  2 :30  p.m.,  Monday,  May  21, 1973.] 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


MONDAY,  MAY  31,  1973 

U.S.  Senate, 

SuBCOMMim:E  of  the  Committee  ox  Appropriations, 

Washington^  D,C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  2 :40  p.m.,  in  room  1223,  Everett  JIcKiiiley 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  Hon.  Ted  Stevens,  presiding. 
Present :  Senators  Stevens,  Cotton,  and  JSchweiker. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  P.  MUIRHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOB  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.   JOHN   R.   OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION/DES- 
IGNATE 

S.  W.  HERBE5 .0,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU 

OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
DR.  ROBERT  LEESTMA,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  FOR  INTER- 

NATIONAIi  EDUCATION 
WILLIAM  SIMMONS,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  INSURED  LOANS, 

BUREAU  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
PETER   VOIGHT,    PLANNING   OFFICER,    OFFICE    OF  DEPUTY 

COMMISSIONER  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
WILLIAM  J.  BAREFOOT,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
JESS  BERRY,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

introduction  of  associates 

Senator  Stevens.  If  we  can  bring  the  subcommittee  to  order  I  want 
to  resume  the  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  for  HEW. 

Before  us  is  Peter  Muirhead,  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Higher  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Would  you  introduce  yowv  associates,  Mr.  Muirhead,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  your  statement. 
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Mr.  MuiRiiKAD.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  Sitting 
immediately  on  my  ri^ht  is  Mr.  IIcn-elK  the  Acting  xVssociate  Com- 
missioner for  Higher  Education,  and  on  his  right  our  Commii  sioner 
of  Education,  John  Ottina,  and  Dr.  Eobert  Leestma,  the  Associate 
Commissioner  for  International  Education.  In  the  back  Jlr.  Simmons 
who  is  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Insured  Loans,  and  Peter  Voight 
who  ha^  been  directing  tlie  BEOG  program,  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  program  is  right  here,  and  William  Barefoot, 
executive  officer,  is  right  behind  me,  and  Jess  Berry,  the  budget 
analyst,  is  here. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  Thank  you,  and  our  perennial  ^^.Ir.  Miller. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  MmRiiKAD,  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  present  a  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriations  request  for  higher  education  of  $1,750,614,000,  in- 
cluding a  permanent  appropriation  of  $2,7  millV  :. 

This  request  represents  a  $105  million  increase  over  the  comparable 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  key  figure  of  this  budget  is  a  proposed  appropriation  of  $959 
million  for  basic  educational  opportunity  grants  which  will  permit 
full  funding  of  that  prograrn.  The  basic  grant  program  represents  a 
major  reform  of  the  traditional  Federal  student  financial  aid 
programs. 

In  the  past,  Federal  student  financial  aid  was  made  available  through 
several  programs  with  varying  standards  of  a  student  eligibility  tied 
to  State  allotment  formulas  which  frequently  did  not  reflect  ade- 
quately student  financial  n^^ed. 

Students  in  some  States  were  treated  better  than  in  other  States 
and  in  one  institution  better  than  in  another,  even  through  their 
financial  need  was  the  same. 

Under  the  new  basic  educational  opportunity  grants  program  every 
eligible  student  will  be  treated  equitably  and  those  in  gi'eatest  need 
will  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  full  funding  of  the  basic  opportimity  grant  program  reflects 
the  administration's  strong  commitment  to  student  aid  which  is  fur- 
cher  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  over  92  percent  of  the  requested  funds 
are  for  direct  aid  to  students,  most  of  it  in  the  form  of  student  financial 
aid. 

This  commitment  is  aimed  at  making  the  entire  range  of  post- 
secondary  educational  oppoitunities  available  to  all  who  seek  them 
without  regard  to  the  student's  economic  or  social  status.  It  is  also 
aimed  at  pioviding  funds,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  directly  to 
the  student  so  that  he  can  choose  the  institution  he  wishes  to  attend 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  ability  to  meet  his  educational  needs. 

We  believe  that  this  student-centered  approach  most  likely  to  fos- 
ter a  strong  effective  postsecondary  educational  syscem  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  both  now  and  in  the  future, 

FUNDING  REQUEST  RE^TCEW 

I  would  now  like  to  review  our  funding  requests  for  specific  higher 
education  programs. 
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Under  the  general  headini?  of,  "Student  assistance  for  the  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  program,"  we  are  requesting  $959  million 
of  which  $11.5  million  is  for  administration. 

These  funds  will  permit  us  to  provide  grants  to  an  estimated  1,577,- 

000  students  in  academic  year  1074r-75.  At  the  full  funding  level  sup- 
ported by  this  budget  request,  the  program  provides  a  grant  of  up  to 
$1,400  less  expected  family  contribution,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half 
the  cost  of  attendance. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Mr.  Muirhead,  could  I  interrupt  you  there?  You 
say  up  above  "without  regard  to  the  student's  economic  or  social 
status;"  then,  \yhen  we  come  down  to  the  concept  of  the  amount  of  the 
basic  opportu^rl^y  grant,  we  talk  about  "less  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution." Ho  »v  can  those  two  be  said  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  MuiRiiKAD.  Our  i-ationale  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  say  that 
the  moneys  shall  be  made  available  to  the  students  in  terms  of  their 
financial  needs  and  that  our  measure  of  that  financial  need  is  how  much 
can  the  family  be  reasonably  expected  to  contribute  to  the  student's 
higher  education  costs. 

Senator  Stevexs.  That  is  social  status,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  MuiRnEAD.  Yes,  but  by  and  large  the  measure  that  we  take  in 
terms  of  dispersing  t^iese  funds  is  the  measure  of  the  student's  finan- 
cial need  as  measured  by  this  family  ability  to  finance  hicflier 
education. 

Senator  Stovexs.  Is  that  also  related  to  the  number  of  children  in  a 
family? 

Mr.  Muirhead.  It  certainly  is.  One  of  the  factors  that  is  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  family  contribution  is  the  size  of  the 
family,  as  well,  of  course,  as  the  measure  of  the  family  income. 

Senator  Stevexs.  The  number  that  would  be  going  to  college  for 
instance? 

Mr.  MurRiiEAD.  The  number  that  would  be  going  to  college  or  any 
very  serious  illness  that  is  in  the  family. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Do  you  have  a  table  worked  out  for  "BEOG"? 

Mr.  MiJiuiiEAD.  We  do  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  submit  that  to  the 
record  with  your  permission. 

Senator  Stevkns.  We  would  be  happy  to  have  it;  I  think  it  would 
be  very  interesting  for  the  members  of  the  committee  because  I  heard 
some  comments  about  the  problem  of  economic  status  and  tlie  family 
contribution  related  to  the  demand  on  that  particular  family.  And 

1  don't  kitow  how  you  are  going  to  equate  it.  You  know,  the  interesting 
thing  with  food  stamps  is  you  can  actually  have  a  rather  sizable  income 
but  if  you  show  a  sizable  demand  on  that  income,  because  of  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  or  w^hatnot,  you  are  still  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
I  wonder  if  this  is  reflected  in  BEOG,  or  whether  it  is  an  arbitrary 
family  income  level  equivalent  that  you  have  worked  up, 

Mr  MuiRiiEA'^.  No ;  it  is  an  equivalent  that  we  have  worked  out ;  and 
I  should  report,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  development  of  such  a 
system  as  this  has  been  going  on  now  for  25  years  with  colleges;  such 
as  the  College  Scholarship  Service  or  the  American  College  Testing 
Group  in  which  people  seeking  financial  aid  submit  information  to  the 
College  Scholarship  Service.  Tables  have  been  developed  over  the  years 
that  lead  to  a  fairly  good  representation  of  what  a  family  can  be  ex- 
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pccted  to  contribute,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  tlie  net  family 
income  but  the  other  obligations  of  the  f  amii y. 

Senator  Stfa'ens.  I  think  what  J  am  after  is:  Would  the  student 
liave  the  opportunity  to  show  tha*^  they  have  extraordinary  demands 
in  their  family  and  therefore  he  would  not  be  able  to  receive  the  ex- 
pected amount  of  contnbiition  from  the  family? 

ESCAPE  CLAUSE 

Mr.  MuiKiiEAD.  The  student  will  be  asked  to  provide  information  to 
show  the  varying  abilities  of  families  to  help  with  higher  education 
and  to  that  extent  the  table  will  be  objective  but  there  will  be  as  you 
would  expect  aji  escape  clause  which  sayp  that  if  certain  catastropliies 
have  happened  or  certain  h^ardships  liave  occurred  since  tliis  informa- 
tion was  provided  it  will  be  reexamined. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  see:  thank  you  very  much. 

CARRYOmii  OF  SUKPLL'S  FUNDS 

Mr.  MuiRMEAD.  We  expect  that  the  grants  will  range  from  $200  to 
$1,400  with  an  average  grant  of  $600.  Because  of  the  newness  and  the 
size  and  complexity  of  this  program,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  in 
advance  the  precise  amount  needed  to  meet  a  given  payment  schedule. 

We  have,  therefore,  requested  special  appropriation  language  which 
would  allow  a  surplus  of  funds  to  be  carried  into  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  a  shortfall  to  be  a  first  priority  claim  on  the  following  year's 
funds.  It  is  not  expected  that  large  amounts  of  money  will  be  involved 
but  this  procedure  will  permit  us  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  mass  of 
paperw^ork  which  would  result  from  frequent  funding  adjustments 
among  institutions  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Senator  Stevens.  Why  is  that  really  necessary?  You  say  you  are 
asking  for  full  funding/if  I  understand  that,  you  want  the  surplus  to 
be  carried  over  without  reappropriation.  I  can  understand  that,  but 
why  should  the  shortfall  be  a  nrst  priority  claim  on  the  following 
gear's  funds?  We  would  have  a  review^  of  the  next  year's  appropria- 
tion, why  would  the  shortfall  automatically  be  a  first  claim?  Why 
would  you  want  that? 

Mr.  MTrrRiiEAD.  It  just  se^^.med  to  us  a  more  forthright  way  to  share 
with  you  that  we  are  developing  a  new  program;  we  have  devcted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  making  our  estimates  but  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
about  them  and  if  it  should  develop  that  meeting  our  payment  scht  "'ule 
cost  less  than  we  estimate,  then  we  -would  w*ant  to  carry  the  remaining 
funds  forward  for  use  in  the  following  academic  years  and  if  there  is 
a  shortfall  then  we  would  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to  fund  it  from  the 
next  year's  appropriation. 

senator  Stevens.  Are  you  talking  about  the  first  priority  on  the 
BEOG  funds  for  the  subsequent  year  and  not  other  funds  available 
to  HEW? 

Mr.  Mthrhead,  Yes,  I  am  talking  only  about  the  BEOG  funds. 

TjSE  of  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Senator  Stevens,  Why  would  yon  not  be  able,  if  you  did  see  a  short- 
fall coming,  to  use  the  supplemental  appropriations  route? 
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Mr.  MuiRiiKAi).  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  good  reason  why  wc 
coukhvt  do  that,  but  available  funds  are  sure  to  be  at  least  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  than  we  need  to  meet  a  given  payment  schedule,  and  we 
will  not  know  how  much  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Senator  Stevkxs.  I  understand  the  surplus;  that  is  one  thing.  But 
to  have  us  take  a  bill  through  for  the  next  fiscal  year  based  on  the 
budget  that  is  presented  in  January  and  find  that  in  June  we  have 
fallen  short  in  the  year  before,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would  j^er- 
pet u ate  a  crisis  if  we  took  it  out  of  the  subsequent  year.  You  would  have 
to  come  for  a  supplemental  some  time,  why  shouldn't  you  face  the 
supplemental  in  the  current  year? 

Mr.  MuiRiiKAD.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  feel  that  in  subsequent  years  with  more  experience  behind  Ub  ve  are 
likely  to  be  a  good  deal  more  accurate,  and  the  reason  why  wo  would 
ask  that  a  shoitfall.be  funded  out  of  tlie  next  year's  appropriation,  is 
that  this  program  is  forward  funded  and  that  those  funds  could  be 
paid  of  the  subsequent  year  and  still  meet  the  needs  of  the  colleges 
during  the  time  that  the  young  person  is  in  college. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  think,  Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  just  a  question  of  being 
the  shortest  route ;  it  is  not  the  only  route.  AVhen  yoi^  rely  on  a  supple- 
mental you  are  concerned  with  timing;  you  never  know  at  what  point 
it  is  going  to  be  passed.  And  then  the  question  comes  up  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  available  to  you  under  the  continuing  resolution  because  your 
definition  of  your  rate  of  spending  may  be  the  amount  you  obligated 
in  the  jDrevious  years  and  that  would  restrict  you  f  i-om  using  the  unobli- 
gated balances;  so  it  is  just  the  shortest  route,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Stevkxs.  Did  vou  discuss  this  with  the  House,  too,  Mr. 
Miller? 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  don't  recall  whether  they  asked  questions  on  this  or 
not. 

Mr.  Muiri:v:ad.  We  made  the  same  report  to  the  House  but  I  don't 
think  we  were  interrogated  on  the  i)oint, 

carryover  of  supplemental  funds 

Senator  Stevens.  The  staff  informs  me  tliat  there  was  an  excJiange 
on  the  floor  between  Senator  Cotton  and  Senator  Pell  concerning  this 
matter.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  it  on  the  basis  that  we  may  submit  to 
you  som^  specific  questions  to  follow  up  Senator  Cotton's  interest  in  it. 
But  this  funding  pattern  would  be  applicable  to  this  year;  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  funds  that  are  in  the  current  supplemental  would 
be  carried  over.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  there  is  language  in  the  supplemental  carrying  the 
f  jnds  over. 

Senator  Stevens.  If  this  bill  were  appropriated — it  says  the 
amounts  api>ropriated  herein  shall  be  av^ailaWe  and  any  insuiSciencies 
entitled  resulting  from  payment  schedule  for  basic  opportunity  grants 
published  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  during  the  prior  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Muirhead.  We  have  funds  in  the  supplemental. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  there  was  considerable  dispute  on  the  floor 
about  the  level,  T  recall.  I  am  sure  that  you  remember  that  some  of 
us  wanted  the  BEOG  amount  higher  than  it  is,  others  wanted  the 
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direct  loan  money,  and  we  compromised.  The  direct  loan  went  up  and 
the  BEOG  money  cunie  down  a  little  bit.  So  the  effect  of  this  language, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  reverse  the  decision  that  was  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  supplement^al. 

Mr.  MuiKiiEAD,  We  did  note  with  the  same  dismay  that  you  did, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  BEOG  money  was  reduced  and  the  loan  money 
was  increased,  And  1  think  I  would  return  to  the  point  that  we  were 
asking  this  particular  ])rocedurc  for  this  first  year  because  we  are  not 
as  confident  as  we  presume  we  will  be  in  subsequent  years  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  money  needed  for  this  program.  Even  with 
more  experience,  however,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  than  we  need  to  meet  a  payment  schedule.  Unless  there  is  some 
saving  provision  in  the  appropriation  language,  the  law  would  require 
that  we  distribute  even  a  small  surplus  up  to  full  entitlement  or — in 
case  of  a  shortfall — give  each  student  a  small  amount  less  than  we  had 
led  him  to  expect.  This  would  cause  trouble  for  the  students  and  for 
the  financial  aid  officers  who  would  Have  to  recalculate  aid  packages 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Otiixa,  Senator,  tu'^Te  w^is  legislation  restricting  the  eligibility 
for  1978  to  first-time  full-time  students  rather  tlum  part  time  at  all 
levels,  which  in  effect  makes  the  amount  of  money  eligible  for  a  smaller 
group  and,  therefore,  it  will  go  further. 

Senator  Stkvexs,  I  appreciate  that.  If  Senator  Cotton  has  any  fur- 
ther questions  we  will  submit  them  in  writing. 

Mr.  MuiKHEAD.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ste\texs.  He  may  be  here  himself  later. 

COLLEGE  WORK  ST17DY  AND  IXSUKED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr,  MuiRiiEAD.  In  order  to  help  supplement  the  basic  opportunity 
grants  program  we  are  requesting  substantial  appropriations  for  the 
college  work-study  and  insured  student  loan  programs. 

For  college  work-study,  we  are  asking  for  $250  irrillion,  the  same  as 
our  fiscal  year  1978  request.  This  amount  will  support  545,000  students 
in  academic  year  1974-75. 

The  college  work-study  program  not  only  provides  students  with 
financial  aid  but  also  a  valuable  work  experience  and  a  chance  to  serve 
both  their  school  and  their  community  in  many  useful  ways.  Thus 
student,  school,  and  community  all  benefit  from  this  program. 

We  are  requesting  $310  million  for  interest  payments  and  related 
costs  for  the  insured  loan  program,  an  increase  of  $65  million  over  our 
fiscal  year  1973  request.  We  expect  that  this  program  will  provide  1.5 
million  loans  amounting  to  almost  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  newly  authorized  Student  Loan  Marketinjr  Association,  which 
will  be  in  operation  in  fiscal  year  1974,  should  greatly  facilitate  the 
making  of  insured  loans  under  this  program. 

Senator  Stevkns.  We  have  had  some  discussions  about  this  before 
and  I  don't  want  to  be  redundant,  but  as  I  understand  now,  your  direct 
loans  are  practically  wiped  out.  You  have  $5  million  for  this  year? 

Mr.  INIuiRHEAD.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  that  is  compt^red  to  vhat,  $562  million  this 
year? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  No,  that  is  compared  to  $293  million. 
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Senator  Stevens,  Well,  there  was  some  in  the  supplemental  wasn't 
there  ?  We  have  direct  loans  at  $562  million. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  Well,  the  $269.4  million  tliat  was  in  tlie  1973  urgent 
supplemental  for  direct  loans  plus  the  $293  million  appropriated  in 
October  would  make  a  total  1973  appropriation  of  $562.4.  The  $23.6 
million  carried  forward  from  the  1972  supplemental  plus  $269.4  mil- 
lion of  the  1973  appropriation  would  make  $293  million  available  for 
1972-73  academic  year,  and  the  remaining  $293  million  of  the  1973 
appropriation  would  be  for  1973-74.  Of  course,  we  did  not  anticipate 
the  unrequested  $269.4  million  appropriation  wlien  we  formulated  the 
1974  request.  The  $562.4  million  appropriation  represents  2  yeai*s  of 
funding  for  that  program. 

PIIASEOXJT  OF  DIRECT  LOAN  CONCEPT 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  it  the  intent  now  to  phase  out  the  direct  loan 
concept  as  far  as  

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  intent.  It  is  a  part  of 
this  budget  request  to  place  the  burden  of  providing  student  loans — 
subsidized  student  loans — upon  the  Federal  guaranteed  student  loan 
program. 

I  should  say  in  passing,  however,  that  there  will  be  available  to  the 
colleges  $160  million  for  use  under  the  direct  loan  program.  That 
money  coming  from  loanc  that  ai'e  being  repaid  to  the  colleges  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  We  are  not  requesting  a  new  Federal  capital 
contribution  for  the  direct  loan  program. 

Senator  Stevens.  As  I  understand  the  concept,  the  basic  oppor- 
tunity grant  will  be  the  base  on  which  a  student  will  work.  Then,  de- 
pending upon  the  contribution  that  is  available  from  the  family  that  is 
well  into  one-half  of  the  amount  of  $2,800.  I  think  that  is  a  rather 
arbitrary  amount.  The  excess  of  the  $1,400  the  student  is  going  to  get 
from  either  v  ork  or  from  loans. 

Now  the  defect  in  it  for  those  of  us  who  represent  sparsely  settled 
rural  areas,  is  there  are  no  banks  in  tliose  areas — New  Mexico,  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  Alaska.  What  is  a  student  going  to  do  where 
there  is  no  bank  that  can  participate? 

ilr.  MuiRiiEAD.  We  are  hopeful  Mr.  Chairman,  that  through  a 
variety  of  steps  that  are  being  taken  that  there  wiP  be  an  even  more 
vigorous  participation  of  the  banks  in  the  guara.iteed  student  loan 
program. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  report  to  you  that  the  s^'.pport  of  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  has  been  quite  spectacular  in  the  comparatively  short 
time  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation. 

At  the  present  time  the  banks  have  supported  this  program  to  the 
level  of  about  $5.9  billion  in  loans  and  the  amount  of  bank  participa- 
tion has  increased  each  year. 

SECONDARY  MARKET 

We  are  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  a  congressional  decision  to  put  in 
place  the  secondary  market  that  that  will  make  it  even  more  attractive 
for  banks  to  put  some  of  their  funds  into  the  student  loan  program 
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because  under  the  secondary  market  they  will  be  able  to  take  some  of 
the  student  loan  prtper  which  they  have  been  lifvldin^:  for  some  time 
and  convert  it  into  capital  so  that  it  can  again  be  used  for  student  loans. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  banks  will  continue  to  sup- 
port this  program  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  in  the  past. 

Senator  Stevexs,  T  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  letter  that 
the  Chairman  has  placed  in  the  record  of  the  urgent  supplemental — 
a  letter  from  the  Green  River  Community  College  Coordinator  of 
Financial  Aids,  Part  of  that  letter  said,  "Last  week  my  secretary 
called  19  banks  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  and  found  only  eight  banks 
participating  in  the  federally  insured  loan  program. 

"In  addition,  five  banks  of  the  eight  lending  institutions  participat- 
ing in  the  federally  insured  loan  program  restricted  their  loans  to 
present  customei^s  and  the  remaining  three  banlcs  proposed  other 
restrictions." 

"Thus  in  very  graphic  terms  the  new  student  devoid  of  a  previous 
banking  history  is  denied  access  to  the  program." 

And  they  are  talking  about  a  place  where  they  have  19  banks  I  don't 
like  to  swear  on  these  things  but  T  can  almost  swear  that  T  can  show 
you  places  where  there  are  no  banks  with  which  people  have  any  com- 
mercial relationship  because  of  the  great  distance?  involved. 

What  is  a  student  from  Alakanuk  going  to  do?  There  aren't  any 
banks  at  Alakanuk,  I  can  tell  you  that.  What  is  he  going  to  do,  what 
are  his  parents  going  to  do  ?  They  know  how  much  they  can  assist  him, 
and  what  he  will  get  with  the  basic  opportunity  grant;  and  they  know 
also  he  is  supposed  to  get  a  loan — from  somewhere. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  answer  for  the  community 
that  you  speak  of. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  is  a  nice  little  village  up  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Alaska  and  there  are  176  of  those  villages  like  that. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  would  expect  that  the  family  whose  child  is  going 
to  college  would  go  to  the  bank  where  they  do  business  and  seek  to  get 
a  loan. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Dr.  Ottina.  Senator,  we  shouldn't  leave  you  with  the  impression 
that  loans  are  the  only  place  that  these  sums  we  are  talking  about  are 
expected  to  come  from.  We  do  have  in  existence  many  States  that  have 
their  own  scholarship  programs  in  addition  to  other  scholarship  pro- 
grams. We  do  have  in  our  treatment  of  expectations  of  the  student's 
contribution,  his  education,  and  have  not  in  any  sense  taken  into  con- 
sideration his  own  personal  work  or  summer  work  employment.  And 
all  of  these  other  factors  I  think  need  to  be  considered  as  we  look  at 
the  package  that  suits  any  particular  student  and  what  he  needs  to 
meet  his  expenses  with. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  think  your  Student  Marketing  Association  is  a 
good  idea  and  undoubtedly  will  result  in  additional  cooperation  from 
the  banking  community,  feut  it  seems  to  me  we  are  placino-  a  great 
stress  on  that  banking  community. 

They  are — the  summer  employment  opportunity  is  going  to  make 
up  half  of  the  moneys  available  to  complete  this  full  funding  and  I 
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think  wo  all  have  serious  questions  as  to  whether  that  can  be  done 
without  some  substantial  amount  of  direct  loan  opportunity^ 

Mr.  MriKiiKAD,  We  are  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  secondary 
market  will  stimulate  additional  funds  for  loans.  And  I  should  report 
that  many  institutions  other  than  just  commercial  banks  are  eligible 
as  lenders  under  this  program,  indeed  the  universities  themselves  may 
qualify  as  lenders  and  participate  in  the  Federal  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram as  do  credit  unions  and  savings  banks, 

1  cannot  of  course  speak  for  the  isolated  communities  that  you  are 
sharing  with  us,  but  the  network  of  eligible  lenders  is  quite  an  exten- 
sive one. 

Dr.  Ottixa,  The  statistics,  Mr,  Chairman,  on  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  volume  she  ,v  a  remarkable  increase. 

You  mentioned  the  Chairman'^  home  state  of  Washington,  and 
according  to  a  table  1  have  before  me  the  State  of  Washington  in  1967 
had  a  loan  volume  of  about  $1.2  million.  That  in  10()8  rose  to  $2.8,  in 
1969  to  $6.3,  in  1970  to  $9.2,  in  1971  to  $12.3  and  in  1972  to  $19.8  which 
is  really  a  very  astronomical  growth. 

STATE  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Senator  Stevens.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  the  answer  for  my  State.  The 
State  has  a  loan  program  to  make  up  for  it,  but  I  am  not  sure  how 
many  States  do.  Also  the  program  s  volume  is  really  not  very  sub- 
stantial considering  tlie  fact  that  some  Alaskans  do  not  have  bankhig 
connections. 

Is  the  decision  as  far  as  your  program  is  concerned  irrevocable,  that 
yon  want  to  phase  out  the  direct  loan  program  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  basic  opportunity  grant  system  ?  Is  that  your  basic  recom- 
mendation ? 

SUBSIDY  OF  LOW-INCOME  FAMILY  LOANS 

Mr,  MuiRiiKAD,  That  is  our  basic  recommendation,  and  we  support 
it  by  saying  that  we  do  want  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  obtain  loans  and  to  subsidize  those  loans  when  they  come 
from  families  of  low  income.  And  we  also  believe  that  by  so  doing 
that  we  take  off  the  budget  a  significant  amount  for  loan  purposes 
which  stands  in  competition  with  our  request  for  grant  funds. 

Our  main  argument  before  the  committee  which  heard  our  request 
under  the  urgent  supplemental  was  that  we  wanted  to  put  more  money 
into  grants  because  that  would  seem  to  serve  the  needs  of  low  income 
students  better  than  to  have  them  borrow  money. 

But  while  we  have  a  request  for  Federal  capital  contributions  for 
loan  2:)urposes  on  the  budget,  that  stands  in  competition  with  what- 
ever request  wt  are  making  for  grants. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  heard  you  use  the  term  full-funding  and  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  I  heard  you  correctly  and  that  you  understand  our  con- 
cept. We  apply  the  term  full-funding  only  to  the  BEOG  program. 
There  we  say  there  is  enough  money  requested  in  the  1974  budget  to 
fully  fund  that  provision. 

l^^iere  the  loan  package  comes  in  is  in  the  President's  commitment 
to  try  to  make  it  possible  for  every  student  to  go  to  college  no  matter 
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what  his  financial  ncods  may  be.  And  there  the  degree  of  wliethor  or 
not  we  are  able  to  make  the  subsidized  loans  stand  up  comes  into  play, 
but  the  full-funding  applies  only  to  BEOG. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  gone  throu^-h  this 
again  and  again  and  it  is  quite  related  to  the  Hill-Burton  concepts. 
Didn  t  the  law  specify  that  the  other  existing  student  aid  program 
should  be  contmued  as  well  as  the  BEOG  system  ? 

^f,¥^'J§^^^^^^^^^'  ^^^^       ^'^^^^  ^^^^  Education  Amendments  of 

1972  did  have  that  provision.  We  asked  in  our  appearance  before  both 
the  House  committee  and  the  committee  of  the  Senate  that  a  special 
appropriation  language  be  provided  that  would  permit  us  not  to  sup- 
port the  supplementary  opportunity  grants  program  or  the  direct  loan 
program  on  the  contingent  that  we  were  supplying  a  very  dramatic 
increase  in  the  request  for  grants. 

Since  that  time  we  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  woidd  chan^ve  that  provision  in  the  amendments  of  1972. 

Senator  Stevkns.  I  argued  very  vociferously  for  the  BEOG  svstem 
in  the  supplemental.  I  tried  to  support  the  system  you  advocate,  but 
only  on  the  concept  that  there  was  already  available  direct  loan  money 
for  this  year  and  that  adding  to  that  direct  loan  money  was  really 
going  into  a  subsequent  year. 

But  it  seems  to  me  when  you  are  going  into  the  BEOG  system  next 
year  f^r  those  students  who  must  supplement  that  basic  opportunity 
grant  with  a  loan,  I  would  think  that  there  is  still  a  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  play.  That  role  would  be  in  direct  loans  for  the 
people  who  cannot  get  bank  insured  loans.  And  I  think  you  are  heading 
for  another  fight  on  this  unless  you  recognize  those  areas  where 
bank-financed  student  loans  are  not  available. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  think  your  point  is  very  well  taken,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  provide  .for  your  consideration  informa- 
tion that  would  hopefully  be  responsive  to  that  concern  and  informa- 
tion that  would  indicate  that  the  guaranteed  loan  program  would 
indeed  provide  a  sufficient  level  of  loan  volume  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  need  to  supplement  the  basic  opportunity  grant. 

SB  A  CONCEPT 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  ask  you  an  unrelated  question.  I  suggested 
once  before  that  we  examine  the  SBA  concept  of  a  smo'i  business 
investment  corporation  or  their  development  corporatio  concept. 
Under  this,  you  could  inject  some  Federal  money  and  have  matching 
local  money  go  into  a  sort  of  revolving  fund  to  make  available  loans 
for  students  who  could  not  obtain  federally  insured  bank  loans.  Have 
you  every  given  any  consideration  of  some  type  of  approach  of  netting 
up  some  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  not  given  that  serious  consideration.  Wo. 
have,  of  course,  until  this  time  had  the  direct  loan  program  to  rely 
upon  and  I  should  report  just  to  reiterate  a  point  that  I  made  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  no  request  for  new  fed- 
eral capital  contributions  before  you  in  fiscal  1974  there  will  be  avail- 
able $160  million  in  direct  loans  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  That 
money  coming  from  loans  that  are  being  repaid  under  the  direct  loan 
program  which  has  been  in  operation  now  for  15  years. 
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LABOR  I'KXSIOX  FUND  LOAN'S 

Sonator  Stkvkxs,  Do  you  know  wliether  pension  trusts  can  make 
these  loans.  And  are  any  of  the  hibor  pension  funds  avaihible  for  mak- 
m*^  uninsured  loans? 

^h\  HiMMoxs.  They  can,  not  as  a  direct  lender  but  wc  anticipate  that 
we  can  purchase  the  paper  and  leave  the  liquidity  for  the  commer- 
cial  

ISenator  Sticvkxs.  They  just  want  to  administer  the  loans? 

Mr.  SiMMoxs.  Well,  a  pension  fund  generally  is  not  equipped  to 
get  in  the  small  loan  business  but  they  can  invest  in  obligations. 

Senator  S'rja  icxs.  That  is  why  I  think  there  is  a  real  opj^ort unity  to 
set  r p  something  like  the  SBIC  to  make  the  fund  itself  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  the  local  banks  or  make  available  a  lender  in  the  areas  where 
there  are  no  banks.  1  think  we  ought  to  explore  that  more  deeply. 

Would  you  gentlemen  excuse  me?  I  have  got  to  vote.  I  will  be  back. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  Thank  you  for  your  indulgence. 
Mr.  Muirhcad,  you  were  on  page  4  so  would  you  continue?  Sena- 
tor Cotton  and  Senator  Scliweiker  arc  here  now. 

COOPEILVTIVE  KDTJCATIOX  PROGRAM 

ilr.  MuiRiiKAD.  Although  the  cooperative  education  program  does 
not  provide  any  funds  dir:;ctly  to  students,  it  does  serve  as  an  indirect 
source  of  financial  aid  as  well  as  providing  support  to  an  important 
and  growing  academically  related  work-study  program. 

We  are  seeking  an  approj^riation  of  $10,750,000  for  cooperative  edu- 
cation, the  full  amount  of  the  authorization  and  the  same  as  our  fiscal 
year  197)3  request.  This  amount  will  fund  some  250  projects  involving 
about  300,000  students. 

As  in  fiscal  ;  2ar  1973,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  career  education  with 
at  least  25  i:)ercent  of  the  funds  going  to  community  colleges.  Kesearch 
and  the  training  of  faculty  and  other  personnel  will  also  be  supported 
at  ajevel  of  $750,000. 

Under  the  lieading  of  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  we 
are  re(|uesting  an  appropriation  of  $70.8  million  for  tlie  special  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  students,  the  same  as  our  fiscal  year  1973 
request. 

These  funds  will  suj^port  278,000  students.  We  are  proposing  to  im- 
plement the  newly  authorized  education  opportunity  centers  at  a  level 
of  $3  million.  Each  center  wi'l  provide  information  and  counseling 
services  to  all  educationally  disadvantaged  ]o\v-income  residents  in  its 
service  areas,  which  are  defined  as  areas  with  major  concentrations  of 
low-income  families. 

The  centers  may  also  provide  tutorial  services  to  students  attending 
postsecondary  institutions  in  their  service  areas  and  serve  as  recruitiiig 
and  counseling  pools  for  such  institutions. 

All  four  of  the  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  Upward 
Round,  Talent  Search,  Special  Services  in  College,  and  the  educa- 
tional opportiuiity  centers,  will  continue  to  emphasize  career  educa- 
tion and  assistance  to  veterans,  the  Spanish-surnamed  and  American 
Indians. 
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Under  the  lieading  of  institutional  assistance,  our  institutional  as- 
sistance effort  is  being  concentrated  on  the  developing  institutions 
program  for  which  we  are  asking  $100  million,  the  same  as  our  fiscal 
year  1973  request. 

As  in  1973,  $52  million  will  be  used  to  support  the  ongoing  program 
benehting  about  500  develophig  institutions  wliile  $48  million  will  be 
concentrated  on  tliose  developing  institutions  whicli  appear  to  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  development  during  the  next  3  to  5  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  initiative  is  to  provide  these  institutions 
with  large  enough  grants  to  permit  them  to  achieve  fully  developed 
status  within  a  3-  to  5-year  peri-jd. 

FULBRIGHT-HAYS  PROGRzYM 

Support  for  foreign  langu^ige  training  and  area  studies  is  being 
limited  to  the  Fulbright-Hays  program  for  which  we  are  requesting 
$1,360,000,  the  same  as  our  1973  request. 

Of  this  amount,  $750,000  will  fund  111  doctoral  dissertation  research 
fellowships  in  tho?e  areas  and  disciplines  in  which  there  is  a  shortage 
of  well-trained  specialists  and  $300,000  will  be  used  to  support  9 
group  research  and  training  projects  abroad  for  about  230  partic- 
ipants. Tlie  remaining  funds  will  support  a  number  of  otlier  activities 
related  to  this  area. 

Under  the  heading  of  "College  Personnel  Development,"  under  this 
budget  activity  we  are  requestmg  funds  for  two  programs  which  are 
new  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

We  are  seeking  $500,000  for  the  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships,  the 
same  as  our  fiscal  year  1973  request. 

As  authorized  by  Public  Law  92-506,  these  funds  will  be  granted  to 
the  Close-Up  Foundation  of  IVashington,  D.C.  to  help  the  Founda- 
tion carry  out  its  program  of  increasing  understanding  of  the  Federal 
Government  among  secondary  school  students,  tlieir  teacliers  and  the 
communities  they  represent.  The  funds  will  support  1,500  fellowships 
to  disadvantaged  high  school  students  and  their  teachers. 

We  are  requesting  $750,000  to  support  the  effort  of  the  Council  on 
Legal  Educational  Opportunity,  popularly  known  as  CLEO,  to  in- 
crease tlie  enrollment  of  members  of  minority  groups  in  law  schools. 

This  program  was  previously  administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  We  will  propose  a  legislative  amendment  which 
would  permit  the  Office  of  Education  to  fund  CLEO  as  it  has  been 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  that  the  same  level  of  funding  that  they  had?. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 

That  concludes  the  presentation  o,f  the  budget  requests  for  indivi- 
dual programs.  We  believe  that  the  funding  strategy  represented  by 
the  proposed  higher  education  appropriation  will  bring  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  post-secondary  education  within  the  reach  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  will  foster  efforts  by  educational  institutions  to  more  effec- 
tively meet  the  needs  of  their  students. 

Our  dedication  to  the  achievement  of  this  objective  is  demonstrated 
by  the  very  large  amount  of  money  we  have  committed  to  it  within 
the  confines  of  a  very  tight  Federal  budget.  I  hope  that  this  com- 
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mittee  and  the  Congress  will  find  it  possible  to  support  our  budget  re- 
quest and  the  strategy  it  embodies. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  My  colleagues  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask, 

BEOG  PROGRAM 

Senator  Stevens,  Senator  Cotton,  do  you  have  questions  you  want 
to  ffo  into  on  the  BEOG  program  ? 

Senator  Cotton.  Well,  you  have  questions  on  the  BEOG  program. 
I  have  some  questions  that  involve  BEOG  and  student  assistance  in 
general  that  I  want  some  answers  to,  I  will  defer  to  you,  sir,  if  you  have 
questions  that  are  devoted  to  the  BEOG  program;  I  suggest  you  get 
them  out  of  the  way  and  then  give  me  a  chance  to  ask  some  general 
questions. 

Senator  Stevens.  All  right, 

Yo^i  said,  Mr,  Muirhead,  the  avera^^e  award  under  BEOG  would  be 
about  $600;  will  anyone  get  less  under  the  BEOG  program  than  they 
are  presently  getting  under  the  EOG  pro/^ram  ? 

Mr,  Muirhead.  Yes.  they  may  very  well  get  less  under  the  BEOG 
program  than  under  tnc  EOG  program  because  the  BEOG  program 
says  that  tlie  maximum  award  is  $1,400  but  it  cannot  exceed  one-half 
the  cost  of  education.  And  it  differs  .from  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  in  that  respect. 

However,  the  distinction  in  terms  of  the  maximum  grant  available 
between  the  two  programs  is  de  minimis.  The  maximum  under  EOG 
is  $1,500  and  the  maximum  under  the  BEOG  program  is  $1,400, 

Senator  Stevens.  You  have  $11,5  million  for  administrative  costs 
under  the  BEOG  program.  What  was  it  under  EOG  ? 

Mr,  MuiKHEAD,  Under  EOG  we  did  not  actually  request  an  appro- 
priation request  for  administration  but  the  institutions  were  permitted 
to  use  3  percent  of  their  allocations  for  administrative  expenses. 
And  our  tabulation  on  that  indicates  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
or  the  academic  year  1973-74  that  the  aaministrative  expenses  there 
would  be  a  little  over  $6  million, 

ADMINISTR^VTTS^E  AGTIYITIES 

Senator  Sterns,  What  actually  are  you  going  to  use  as  adminis- 
trative money  undci  the  BEOG  program?  Will  that  go  to  the  insti- 
tutions, will  it  go  to  you  ?  Is  it  for  computers  or  what  ? 

Mr,  Muirhead,  It  will  be  used  for  a  variety  of  nativities,  but  princi- 
pally for  the  process  of  notifying  the  eligible  clients,  that  we  will  have 
a  direct  communication  with  students  and  principally  for  responding 
to  their  requests  for  information  as  to  what  their  family  contribu- 
tion might  be. 

And,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  administrative  expenses  will  be 
used  in  carrying  out  that  service  of  communicating  with  students,  re- 
sponding to  their  applications,  and  providing  tA:em  with  information 
as  to  wnat  their  family  contribution  might  be. 

Senator  Steatcns,  What  about  the  institutions  overhead  under  this 
system?  You  did  allow  them  3  percent  under  the  P]OG  program,  are 
they  allowed  any  reimbursement  under  the  program  ? 
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Mr,  MxHRHEAD.  There  is  no  provision  for  institution  assistance  for 
administrative  assistance  under  the  BEOG  program  largely  because 
the  student  will  come  to  the  institution  with  his  financial  need  al- 
ready determined  and  tlie  institution  then  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  converting  that  family  contribution  to  a  grant  according  to  a  pay- 
ment schedule  which  v'e  will  provide  to  the  institution. 

Senator  Stkvexs.  Do  you  anticipate  the  costs  are  going  to  be  about 
the  same,  $11  plus  million  per  year  under  this  new  program? 

Mr.  MuiRTiKAi),  We  expect  that  our  administrative  costs  under  the 
full  funding,  the  request  that  we  have  before  you,  will  run  about  the 
same, 

FAMILY   CONTRIBUTION  SCIIKDULE 

Senator  Stevens,  We  have  had  some  questions  raised  about  this 
family  contribution  scliedule  and  we  discussed  it  earlier.  We  talked 
about  the  BliOG  program  previously  before  this  subc  jmmittee  on 
the  supplemental  and  you  showed  us  a  chart  that  laid  out  the  contri- 
butions level.  This  is  the  one  you  have  offered  to  pui.  into  the  record  for 
this  l^earing? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  Yes, 

Senator  Stovexs,  That  chart  was  in  the  record  for  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental. Has  it  been  changed  now? 

Mr,  MuiRHEAD.  It  has  been  modified.  We  did  submit,  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  the  family  contribution  schedule  as  the  first  order  of  establish- 
ing the  regalations  for  the  program  to  the  Congress  on  February  1. 
And  you  know,  we  invited  comment  from  all  interested  parties  in- 
cluding tlie  Congress,  We  have  modified  it  by  clianging  some  of  the 
procedures  by  which  we  measure  assets  or  by  which  we  tax  assets 
for  determining  family  contribution.  Aside  from  tliat  change  it  is 
basically  the  same  procedure  that  was  submitted  and  is  in  the  record 
before  you. 

Senator  Stevens,  Is  there  a  gross  income  ceiling  that  is  established 
under  tlie  BEOG  ?  Tliese  figures  stop  at  $20,000 1  notice, 

Mr.  MumiiEAD,  There  is  no  precise  gross  income  ceiling  but  there  is 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  families  in  tlie  $20,000  income 
bracket  would  not  be  eligible  for  BEOG  unless  under  very  unusual 
circuKistances  such  as  a  very  large  family  and  multiple  numbers  of 
children  in  college  or  perhaps  some  catastrophic  illness. 

Senator  Stevens,  I  am  going  to  have  to  talk  to  you  about  that  in 
regard  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii— $20,000  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  is  the 
same  as  about  $13,000  nationally,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
that-— that  cost-of-living  )roblem  up  there  whicli  runs  at  least  25 
percent  over  the  national  averages, 

Mr,  MuiRHEAD,  Y^s^,  but  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  share  with  you,  too,  that  tlie  family  contribution  sched- 
ule which  we  have  arrived  at  this  year  doesn't  represent  the  family 
contribution  schedule  forever.  It  is  renewed  and  reexamined  and  pre- 
sumably improved  each  year.  And  there  will  be  opportunity  for  a 
reassessment  of  it  on  the  basis  of  the  request  which  we  have  before  you. 
The  family  contribution  schedule  which  is  going  to  be  operative  for 
college  year  1973--74  will  apply  only  to  the  $122  million  that  was  in 
the  urgent  supplemental. 
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Senator  SxEVENe^.  Tliank  you. 

Senator  Cotton,  ^  don't  have  any  other  prepared  questions. 

LEGISLATIVE  INTENT  OF  "ENTITLEMENTS" 

Senator  Cotton.  I  have  two  or  three  questions  of  a  general  nature. 

Now,  back  in  August  of  1971,  during  the  consideration  of  the  edu- 
cation amendments,  uffOi'  a  conference  witli  tlie  budget  officers  of 
HEW  wlio  desired  the  guidance  of  the  Congress,  asked  me  to  raise 
some  specific  questions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  get  legislative 
intent. 

At  that  time  we  were  talking  about — you  may  remember,  the  en- 
titlements. It  was  one  of  those  new — as  Senator  Javits  is  always  talk- 
ing about — new  words  of  art  that  are  constantly  coming  into  the 
gobbledygook  of  legislative  language. 

What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  when  you  talK  aboiit  entitlements 
for  a  student  otlier  than  autiiorizations  for  apprc  priations  for  a  stu- 
dent, wliether  ^^^at  meant — for  instance  wliat  it  means  when  Congress 
provides  tliat  e\  ery  disabled  veteran  shall  receive  a?  amount  ox  dollars 
per  month.  If  he  is  found  to  be  disabled,  it  constitutes  a  cltuixi  on  the 
Government  and  all  the  appropriations  committee  can  do  is  to  make 
an  estimate  of  what  will  be  required  and  fulfill  it. 

And  so  in  this  case  I  asked  the  question  on  the^oor  if  the  use  of  the 
word  '^entitlements" — which  was  a  new  word — meant  that  the  student 
was  entitled  ;o  so  much,  and  if  he  didn't  get  it  he  had  a  claim  against 
the  Governnient  for  it,  and  whether  we  would  be  compelled  to  supply 
it  in  a  supplemental  or  not. 

WelK  quite  a  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since  that.  This 
starts  on  page  S-13547  of  the  Congresrsional  Eecord  for  the  Senate, 
August  G,  1071,  and  it  runs  over  three  pages.  Yon  people  must  have 
primed  me  with  a  lot  of  questions  like  \.*hen  I  was  going  to  school, 
someone  Mould  mr.ke  the  spitballs  and  aouieo'^e  also  would  throw  tliem. 

I  am  going  to  hand  you  these  pages  from  the  Congressional  Record 
and  ask  you,  in  concert  with  your  colleagues  including  the  budgvit  offi- 
cers, to  bring  this  situation  up  to  date. 

You  see,  on  the  third  page — earlier  you  discussed  the  special  appro- 
priation language  which  would  allow  a  sri:'plus  of  funds  to  be  carried 
into  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the  shortfall  'o  be  a  first  priority  claim 
on  the  following  year's  funds  while  I  was  engaged  in  debate  on  the 
floor. 

Welh  \vith  that  point  having  been  raised  I  widi  you  would  review 
that  debate  of  August  1971.  I  don't  think  the  word  "entitlements'-  is 
now  being  used — yon  change  every  year  to  keep  us  a  little  bit  off  bal- 
ance on  the  use  of  the  English  language — but  nevertheless  in  the  light 
of  the  discussion  that  took  place  hei'e  earlier  this  afternoon,  will  you 
review  that  also  and  give  us  an  idea  so  that  we  know  where  we  are 
going  ? 

If  we  are  going  to  make  an  appropriation  that  doesn't  cover  wluat 
is  expected  to  be  covered  for  X  class  of  students,  with  X  income  or  X 
circumstances,  are  we  going  to  have  to  meet  that  issue?  We  aeed  a 
little  more  illumination  about  what  exactly  you  are  asking  for  regard- 
ing the  language  about  carryover  funds. 
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Can  you  alon.^:  with  your  friend,  Mr.  Miller  here,  give  us  something 
that  is  worded  so  that  the  average  sopliomore  in  liigh  school  could 
comprehend  it  so  that  we  can  look  it  over  and  inform  ourselves? 

Mr.  MuTUiiKAD.  We  would  be  r)leased  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MiLT.KR.  Could  we  just  say  one  tiling,  Mr  Chairman-  that  I  do 
think  ought  to  be  said  on  the  record  now.  And  that  is  I  think  what  we 
were  asking  you  to  establish  on  ^lie  floor  last  year  was  tlie  very  fart 
that  you  referred  to  as  you  began  to  discuss  tlie  subject  and  that  is 
that  it  is  not  like  social  _urity  benefits,  where  there  must  be  as  much 
money  spent  of  the  trust  func^s  as  there  are  legitimate  claims  made. 

I  think  what  we  were  asking  you  to  do  was  to  make  the  point  that 
the  law  itself,  the  basic  legislation  does  not  provide  an  entitlement  and 
the  Congress  must  appropriate.  Once  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
then  you  get  into  a  more  complex  situation  wliich  we  will  describe  on 
the  record.  Rut  it  is  not  uncontrollable;  it  does  not  take  away  away 
from  the  appropriations  committees  the  bosic  function  of  determining 
what  the  appropriation  will  be. 

And  the  question  of  what  a  student  is  entitled  to  does  not  take  place 
until  after  the  Congress  has  set  the  appropriated  amount  and  that  is 
not  changed. 

Senator  Cottok.  Well,  then  you  have  answered  the  question  ? 

Mr.  jMilijrr,  Well,  only  partly ;  we  have  got  more  to  do  on  the  record. 

CARRYOVER  FUNDS  LANGUAGE 

Senator  Cottok.  [presiding].  The  next  thing  is  this  language  on 
carryover  funds.  This  is  one  way  it  is  awful  easy  for  us  to  lose  control 
of — and  by  control  I  don't  mean  we  are  trying  to  cut  down  on  it — but 
we  can  quickly  lose  control  of  the  budget  when  you  get  in  a  situation 
where  first  there  is  an  ambiguity  about  the  obligation,  whether  it  is 
an  obligation  or  whether  it  is  just  an  authorization  which  we  can  fill 
part  of  or  not.  That  you  have  pretty  well  settled  now. 

And  the  second  is  a  matter  of  whether  if  you  don't  use  it  we  have 
to  reappropriate  it  for  you  for  the  coming  year  or  whether  you  are 
going  to  carry  these  tlnngs  over.  That  is  what  has  gotten  us  into  some- 
thing of  a  mess  in  ou^^  foreign  aid  situation  over  the  years.  When  I 
served  on  that  committee,  until  I  almost  went  crazy  and  got  relief 
from  it,  you  could  call  up  every  single  person  in  the  whole  foreign 
aid  organization  downtown  and  ask  each  one  separately  without  the 
others  listening  what  there  was  in  the  pipeline.  If  I  asked  that  question 
once  I  asked  it  a  thousand  times  and  you  get  just  as  many  answers  as 
you  had  people  and  they  didn't  any  of  them  agree.  So,  I  am  always 
leery  about  these  carryover  funds. 

Now  let  me  just  nsk  you  a  couple  more  questions. 

DISCARDING  PROGKAMS  OF  DIREOT  liOANS 

As  T  understand  it,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  administration  when 
we  firs*-,  began  on  these  budgets  to  take  care  of  school  year  1973  in  the 
first  supplemental  and  the  urgent  supplemental,  the  second  supple- 
mental, and  so  forth,  to  really  discard  those  three  programs  of  direct 
loans  to  students,  the  work-study  program  and  the  equal  opportunity 
grants — which  went  to  the  institutions. 
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As  I  recall  it,  the  ori^rinal  idea  was  that  all  the  slack  would  eventu- 
ally be  taken  up  by  the  BEOG ;  was  it  not  ? 
Mr.  MuiRiiEAC.  That  was  the  original  idea. 

Senator  Cotton.  Now,  there  was  a  change  that  instead  of  making 
tliat  transition  In  one  final  swoop  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  BEOG  to 
the  freshmen  students  instead  of  all  students,  and  reduce  the  BEOG 
appropriation  and  continue  the  appropriations  for  these  other  three 
programs.  Where  did  tluit  come  from,  downto^v*n  or  up  here  ? 

M  .  MuiRiiEAD.  It  certainly  did  not  come  f'^om  downtown:  it  came 
from  up  here.  The  administration's  recommendations. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  came  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  I  am 
informed. 

Mr,  MuiRTiEAD.  Yes ;  the  administration's  recommendation  was  quite 
straightforward,  Senator  Cotton,  in  that  they  requested  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  amount  of  money  for  grants  under  the  name  of  basic 
opportunity  grants. 

Senator  Cottox.  And  it  was  the  administration's  goal  that  every 
young  American  who  wanted — really  wanted  a  college  education  would 
get  a  chance  at  it  as  the  appropriation  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
$1,400  or  half  of  the  college  bills  whichever  was  the  lesser,  right? 

Mr.  MuiRTiEAD.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Cottox.  And  they  wanted  to  make  it  universal,  that  is  to 
hit  the  goal  that  we  have  always  talked  about  and  nevp'*  attained  of 
putting  a  college  education  in  the  reach  of  every  American  boy.  And 
then  it  was  first  from  the  House,  and  then  from  the  Hill,  and  we  said, 
"Well,  we  will  keep  some  of  the  old  and  some  of  the  new."  And  what 
was  that— $122  million;  with  the  $122  million  for  BOGS  that  would 
mean  that — even  limited  to  the  t-eshmen — instead  of  1.5  million  stu- 
dents it  would  be  4r)0,000-plus,  maybe,  and  the  best  they  could  hope 
to  get  would  be  oh,  $300  or  $400,  or  $500  or  $600  in?^tead  of  $1,400.  But 
it  was  going  to  be  supplemented  by  the  continuation  of  these  former 
pi'ograms. 

Mr.  Mtjirhead,  That  is  right. 

COLLEGE  YEAR  1974-75 

Senator  Cottox.  We  are  trying  consistently,  are  we  not,  through 
supplemental  appropriations  and  otherwise  to  appropriate  ahead?  So, 
we  are  really  talking  about  the  college  year  of  1975  ? 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  1974-75. 

Senator  Cottox.  Riglit,  it  starts  roughly  in  September  of  1974? 
]\rr.  MiTTRTiEAO.  Yes> 

Senator  Cottox.  What  is  your  aim  now  in  the  point  that  I  just 
raised? 

Mr.  MxTiRiiEAD.  We  are  returning  to  you  now,  sir,  with  precisely  the 
same  aim  that  we  had  last  year;  only  this  time  we  are  coming  to  you 
asking  for  a  basic  opportunity  grants  program  that  according  to  our 
bes^  estimate  would  fully  fund  the  basic  grant  program. 

We  are  asking  for  $959  million  for  basic  opportunity  grants  as  com- 
pared with  $622  million. 

Senator  Cottox.  Thai  you  asked  for  before? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  The  la  it  time  we  appeared  before  you. 
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Senator  Cottox.  Have  you  increased  the  amount  of  your  estimated 
students  above  1^/^  million? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  No;  we  have  remained  quite  consistent  Senator 
Cotton,  in  saying  that  about  million  students  represent  the  popula- 
tion that  would  be  eligible  for  basic  opportunity  grants.  But  what  we 
have  done  is  to  request  an  increased  appropriation  from  you  that  would 
enable  us  to  pay  a  higher  average  grant  and  a  higher  maximum  grant 
than  would  have  been  the  case  for  the  $622  million. 

Senator  CorroK.  I  suppose  it  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  much  more 
true  in  my  day  that  not  all  eligible  students  are  really  imbued  Avith  a 
great  enthusiasm  for  college  education ;  right? 

Mr.  MinniiEAn.  Quite  right. 

Senator  Cottox.  Is  it  the  program  and  policy  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  go  around  and  evangelize  the  students,  or  are  you  leaving  that 
more  or  less  to  the  counselors  and  others  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
trying  to  get  enough  money  to  take  care  of  those  who  really  want  it? 

Mr.  MumnKAD,  We  are  doing  

Senator  Cottox,  Both? 

rOSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MinniiEAD.  Precisely  what  you  indicated  should  be  done  by 
pointing  out  that  a  college  education  is  not  for  everyone.  But  wc  are 
sa^'ing  and  the  Congress  has  very  significantly  supported  this  concept 
by  the  passage  of  legislation  last  June,  the  Educational  Amendments 
of  1072  by  saying  that  we  should  be  talking  about  postsecondary  educa- 
tion including  the  whole  variety  of  training  opportunities. 

Senator  Cottox.  You  mean  like  technical  training? 

Mr.  MuiRTiEAD.  Technical  training,  community  colleges,  vocational 
institutions,  preparatory  schools,  as  well  as  colleges  and  universities. 

Senator  Cotton.  Just  two  or  three  more  general  questions  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  yow^  Senator  Schweiker.  *  . 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  wonder  if  I  might  just  make  one  point  before  yon 
proceed.  We  have  talked  about  the  $950  million,  I  am  sure  you  recognize 
the  estimate.  We  have  to  estimate  the  number  of  students  tliat  are  going 
to  apply;  we  have  to  estimate  w^liat  college  or  university  or  school 
postsecondary  that  they  will  go  to,  and  we  have  to  estimate  their 
family  contribution  schedule. 

Our  estimate  at  this  time  is  that  they  will  provide  the  maximum 
allowable  for  each  and  every  student  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
And  I  am  sure  you  understand  that  this  law  requires  that  the  old 
program  be  funded  first. 

We  have  asked  for  language  on  that  in  that  regard  and  we  want 
you  to  consider  it  in  that  light. 

Senator  Cottox.  The  basic  law  would  have  to  be  changed  on  at  least 
two  of  the  old  programs  or  we  are  almost  compelled  to  ai3propriate 
something  for  them. 

LfCt  me  ask  you  this,  if  student  A  and  student  B,  each  of  whose 
fathers  have  the  same  income  and  it  is  low  enough  so  that  they  would 
be  eligible  for  help. 

Student  A  wants  to  go  to  Harvard  and  student  B  is  willing  to  the 
new  Smithtown  College  in  Podunk  where  the  tuition  is  much  Jess — 
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probably  many  other  institutions  arc  much  less,  although  I  don't  know 
if  Harvard  is  the  highest  cost  in  the  country,  but  nevertheless,  just 
using  that  as  an  illustvation  how  do  you  equalize  tliis  tiling?  How  can 
you  be  fair  if  we  adopt  this  very  worthy  aim  which  appeals  to  nie  of 
tiying  to  cut  oft'  some  of  these  various  side  issues  and  launching  a  pro- 
gram aimed  for  an  educational  opportimity  for  every  boy  in  the  coun- 
try that  veaWy  wants  it. 

How  are  you  going  to  equalize  that  sort  of  thing?  How  do  you 
visualize  that? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  Let  me  answer  your  question  by  giving  an  example. 
Student  A  and  student  B  from  families  with  about  the  same  family 
income  sti'ength,  and  student  A  elects  to  go  to  a  publicly  supported  in- 
stitution where  the  tuition  is  less,  and  student  B  goes  to  a  higher,  of 
course,  private  institution.  But,  let's  presume  that  the  higher  cost 
private  institution  runs  as  high  as  $3,800,  which  is  not  unusual  today, 
and  that  student  A  elects  to  go  to  a  publicly  sujiported  institution 
which  for  tiie  purposes  of  my  illustration  costs  $2,000.  If  both  students 
come  from  families  with  particularly  strong  financial  need  so  that 
they  would  qualify  for  the  maximum  award  of  $1,400,  then  student  A 
who  attends  the  lower  cost  institution  would  be  restricted  by  the  lan- 
guage and  the  law  to  one-half  the  cost  of  education  in  that  institution. 
So  that  instead  of  receiving  the  maximum  award  which  his  family  in- 
come might  make  him  eligible  for,  he  would  receive  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  institution  which  would  be  $1,000, 

Senator  Coiton.  Who  would  get  more  ? 

Mr.  MuiKiiEAn.  Student  A  would  get  $1^000;  Student  B  whose  fam- 
ily also  would  qualify  for  the  $1,400  would  not  get  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  the  liigli  cost  institution  wliicli  I  used  in  my  illustration  as  being 
$3,800,  and  one-half  bemg  $1,900.  Student  B  would  get  $1,400. 

ROUGH  JUSTICE 

What  happens  is  kind  of  rough  but  it  is  rough  justice.  The  student 
going  to  the  high  cost  institution  will  get  $1,400.  It  doesn't  take  them 
all  tlie  way  by  any  means.  The  student  going  to  the  low  cost  institution 
will  get  $1,000  but  lie  is  closer  to  meeting  the  total  cost. 

Senator  CorroN".  Yes,  but  aren't  there  other  factors  to  be  considered, 
and  very  serious  factors  besides  justice  between  students.  Now,  you 
can't  have  a  nation  of  college  educated  youth  or  opportunity  for  col- 
lege educated  youths  unless  you  have  the  institutions. 

Mr.  MuiRHKAD.  Right. 

Senator  Cotton.  Now,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  my  own  section  of 
the  country  where  whenever  we  liave  a  war  and  out  of  the  war  comes 
men— boys — ^young  men  with  money  for  educational  purposes — the 
GI  bill.  Now  that  has  caused  in  many  cases  new  institutions,  small 
institutions  to  be  sure  to  spring  up  because  here  we  have  a  bevy  of 
people  coming  back  with  eligibility  for  money  in  their  pockets  from 
the  Government  to  get  themselves  a  college  education. 

And  rather  happily  in  my  own  state  I  think  we  have  had  five  or 
six  or  seven  of  those  institutions  that  have  grown  and  prospered — 
reasonably  prospered  at  least  in  the  service  they  render  to  the  com- 
munity. I  don't  know  that  they  prospered  financially  very  much,  but 
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they  have  grown  and  taken  root  and  become  permanent.  And  you  get 
all  these  extra  institutions. 

EXTRA  SACRIFICE  AT  IVY  COLLEGES 

Now,  every  boy  who  has  got  his  eye  set  on  Harvard,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  decry  ambition — but  on  Harvard,  an  ivy  college,  or  Notre  Dame 
or  some  other  college,  and  he  is  only  going  to  be  happy  if  he  goes  there, 
hasn't  he  got  to  make  a  little  extra  sacrifice? 

Eather  you  see,  when  you  cut  down — when  more  young  people  are 
content  to  go  to  small  private  colleges  without  big  reputations  or  to 
State  supported  or  public  supported  institutions,  you  make  the  money 
go  a  lot  farther — it  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  find  some  way  to  sup- 
port these  colleges. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  President's  great  ambition  for  more  revenue 
sharing  is  conceivable — that  is  if  we  got  control  of  the  public  expendi- 
tures and  had  some  revenue  to  share — then  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
you  could  almost  get  from  that  enough  to  take  care  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  putting  it  into  the  States  and  communities  so 
they  could  take  care  of  it. 

But  revenue  sharing  is  never  goiiig  to  take  care  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  and  almost  all  of  them  are  in  trouble. 

I  happen  to  be  a  trustee  of  a  couple  of  small  ones,  and  believe  me, 
they  are  in  trouble.  Now,  you  have  got  to  do  something  with  those 
institutions,  and  you  are  discouraging — at  least  you  are  making  things 
more  difficult  for  the  new  growing  institutions  trying  to  get  their 
feet  on  the  ground  when  you  give  the  financial  advantage  to  the  fellow 
who  wants  to  go  to  Harvard  and  Yale  rather  than  the  fellow  who 
wants  to  go  to  one  of  those  institutions. 

And  there  is  another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  this  has  im- 
pressed me — forgive  me,  but  I  just  have  to  shoot  off  this  afternoon — 
because  the  last  few  weeks  have  caused  me  to  feel  very  strongly  about 
this.  I  remember  through  the  years  sitting  on  this  committee  that  we 
have  had  imminent  educators,  professors,  heads  of  departments  from 
some  of  the  greatest  colleges  in  this  country  come  before  this  commit- 
tee and  testify  about  education.  They  were  beautiful,  beautiful  theories 
and  they  used  technical  terms  that  none  of  us  could  comprehend.  And 
one  year,  and  this  was  while  our  beloved  friend,  Senator  Hill,  was 
chairman  of  this  committee,  I  began  to  ask  those  fellows  how  many  of 
them  had  been  dcdng  any  teaching.  And  you  know,  I  discovei'ed  that 
there  was  hardly  one  of  those  fellows  that  came  before  this  committee 
year  after  year  with  all  these  wonderful,  glowing,  high-sounding 
harangues  about  education  that  had  appeared  before  a  class  in  i'.O 
years.  They  we^e  writing  books  or  they  were  traveling  around  lec^^ur- 
ing,  or  they  were  in  some  organization  of  educators  to  come  and  lobby 
the  Congress. 

I  have  been  pretty  broadminded  in  that  I  let  those  demonstrators 
back  through  the  war  days,  when  they  demonstrated  for  this,  that  and 
the  other,  come  to  see  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  you  could 
stop  all  the  fightinir  in  Indochina,  incluiJing  Cambodia  tomorrow — 
you  could  have  perfect  peace  throughout  the  world,  but  you  still  would 
have  these  college  students  coming  down  here  and  demonstrating. 
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Why  ?  Because  they  come  from  the  big  institutions ;  they  never  see  a 
faculty  member,  a  top-notch  faculty  member.  Their  classes  that  they 
are  in  are  taught  by  instructors  not  much  older  than  they ;  all  the  big 
shots  are  out  lecturing  around  the  country  or  writing  books. 

And  they  find  themselves  a  cog,  a  very  little  cog  in  a  great  big 
machine.  And  one  way  of  satisfying  their  frustration  is  to  think  up 
something  to  go  out  and  raise  hell  about  and  blame  on  the  Government. 

LIBKARIKS  PROGRAM 

Now ,^ you  haven't  got  a  cent  for  libraries,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  IMuTRiiKAD.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  it  be  supported  

Senator  Cottok.  Not  even  ^2  million  for  braille  books  and  for  the 
blind — reading  matter  for  the  blind,  talking  books  and  that  sort  of 
thing  that  has  been  in  the  libraries  ? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  That  particular  program  is  supported  through  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Senator.  Our  responsibility  for  that  program  is 
to  see  that  the  materials  are  distributed. 

Senator  Cotton.  The  Library  of  Congress  money  produces  the  books 
and  HEW -is  supposed  to  distribute  them  ? 

Mr.  Mittrhead.  Yes. 

Senator  Cottox.  Do  you  have  money  in  the  budget  to  distribute 
them  ? 

Mr.  Mthrhead.  Yes,  Senator  Cotton,  as  I  replied  a  moment  ago  the 
responsibility  for  preparing  the  publications  rests  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  State  library  program  makes  provision  for  part 
of  those  resources  to  be  used  to  distribute  them — ^the  materials. 

And  about  $2  million  of  the  amount  that  these  States  have  used  for 
their  library  program  has  been  used  for  the  purpose,  to  distribute  them. 

Senator  Cotton.  Of  course  we  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  colleges ;  we 
give  them  a  helping  hand  through  the  Institutes  of  Health  and  all 
kinds  of  contracts  and  research.  But,  you  can't  just  take  care  of  the 
student  and  think  that  that  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  institutions, 
can  you? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  No. 

PART-TIME  WORK 

Senator  Cotton.  Just  one  more  question  and  I  will  get  out  of  the 
way.  And  I  apologize  to  you.  Senator  Schweiker. 

I  heard  a  terrible  argument  over  the  television  the  other  night — and 
I  use  the  word  "terrible"  advisedly  because  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
craziest  arguments  I  have  ever  listened  to  on  both  sides.  It  was  at  least 
spirited  and  was  about  this  matter  of  part-time  work  that  developed 
in  Antioch  as  I  remember  it  in  my  day  where  a  student  worked  in  a 
factory  6  months  and  then  in  a  classroom  6  months.  This  was  between 
some  of  these  great  educators  that  haven't  been  in  the  classroom  since 
I  was  50  years  old,  which  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Some  of  them  said  that  thnt  was  for  the  birds  and  others  said  that 
it  was  one  of  the  greaf;  solutions.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Well,  we  believe  the  cooperative  education,  which  is 
the  program  that  you  are  talking  about  is  a  very  significant  program 
and  the  very  best  evidence  of  our  belief  in  that  is  that  we  are  asking 
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for  it  to  be  maintained  in  this  budget  vat  a  level  of  $10.7  million,  ^-hich 
as  you  may  recall,  Senator,  -sve  asked  in  fiscal  1973  to  move  that  from 
$1.7  to  $10,7  million.  So,  you  get  some  indication  as  to  how  valuable 
we  think  it  is.  ^ 

Senator  Cottox.  You  kecj)  it  right  where  it  is  but  then  when  you  say 
"sigjiificant,"  that  is  another  one  of  those  words  of  art.  When  you  say 
significant,  you  mean  it  is  good?  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  were  in 
that  fight  on  the  television  you  would  liavc  been  on  the  side  that  wc 
must  encourage  more  of  that? 

Mr.  Mtjiriikad.  Yes. 

Senator  Corrox.  All  right. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  May  I  respond  a  little  more  directl^^  to  your  ques- 
tion, because  we  are  requesting  tliafc  in  fiscal  year  1974  it  be  maintained 
at  the  same  level  as  fiscal  197fi.  But  the  important  point  is  that  in  fis- 
cal 1972  we  supported  that  program  at  $1.7  million  and  increased  it 
dramaticall^y,  probably  the  higliest  percentage  increase  of  any  item  in 
the  budget  to  $10.7  million  and  are  maintaining  that  level  in  1974. 

Senator  Cottox.  Thank  you. 

TALKXT  SEARCH  PROGRAM 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  part-time  work  you  have  got  the  so-called 
Trio  programs:  Talent  Search,  Special  Tutorhig  Services  and  Up- 
ward Bound.  Now,  tell  me  about  Talent  Search  quickly. 

Mr.  MtJiRitKAi).  I  would  be  pleased  to  tell  you  about  Talent  Search 
and  I  w^ould  like  to  call  upon  our  Dr.  Leonard  Spearman  who  directs 
that  program. 

Dr.  SvKARMAX.  Senator  Cotton,  the  educational  titles — this  program 
was  authorized  in  1966  as  one  of  the  programs  designed  to  encourage 
low  income  qualified  youth  to  pursue  postsecondary  education. 

Api:)roximately  100  centers  are  established  throughout  the  country 
and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  which  seek  to  identify  ap- 
proximately 128,000  students  per  year. 

Last  year  that  program  alone  was  responsible  for  encoui'aging  about 
28,000  low  income  youths  to  pursue  postsecondary  education  in  about 
1,400  institutions.  These  were  both  attacked,  as  well  as  2-year  and 
4-year  institutions  of  higher  education.  We  are  recommending  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  progi'am,  as  you  are  aware  because  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  effective  wa^ys  both  for  working  with  rural  as  w^ell  as  urban 
young  people,  and  with  all  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  the  country. 

Senator  Cottox.  Wliat  you  mean  is  that  there  are  undoubtedly  a 
large  number  of  young  men  and  women  in  their  country  of  various 
niinority  groups,  who  from  time  to  time  because  of  their  economic  con- 
ditions and  other  factors  don't  dream  that  they  have  the  talent  to  go 
to  college,  but  a  certain  portion  of  them  could. 

Dr.  Spearmax.  And  a  lot  of  them  don't  receive  information  regard- 
ing the  opportunities. 

Senator  Cottox.  But  they  are  getting  more  and  more  information — 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  always  good  information  because  I  have  seen 
some  operate— but  more  and  more  from  Tiigli  scliool  and  secondary 
school  counseling. 

Dr.  Spearmax.  Eight. 
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SPECIAL  TUTOKIXG  SERVICES 

Senator  Cottox.  Now,  how  different  is  the  Special  Tutoring  Scrv- 
icGS?  Those  are  for  students  in  college? 

Dr.  Speaioiax.  Who  are  enrolled  and  accepted  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

Senator  Cottox.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  ABC  program? 
AVe  have  got  one.  incidentally,  that  is  right  on  niy  street  at  the  next 
lionse  to  mine,  and  there  are  some  fine  kids  tliere,  too,  and  I  get  along 
fine  with  them.  We  have  a  couple  of  people  in  the  connniniity  that 
said  it  was  going  to  reduce  the  value  of  their  property,  and  if  you 
want  to  get  a  Yankee  mad,  well,  you  reduce  tlie  value  of  lus  property, 
but  it  didn't. 

They  are  being  tutored  to  get  into  college  so  tliat  they  will  go  in 
without  having  a  handica]).  They  are  going  to  the  high  school  and 
they  arc  having  sojne  of  the  younger  Dartmouth  instructors  and  stu- 
dents wliich  is  only  five  miles  away  to  come  dowji  and  tutoi-  them  so 
that  they  will  start  college  on  a  reasonably  even  keel  with  those  that 
came  from  the  rich  homes  and  what  not. 

Xow,  if  enough  of  that  is  done  what  is  this  tutoring  service  within 
the  college? 

Dr.  SrEARiMAx.  Senator  Cotton,  the  ABC  program  or  A  Better 
Chance  program  is  a  sliglitly  different  program  from  the  Special 
Services  program.  ABC  is  funded  under  the  Upward  Bound  legis- 
lation aiul  permits  that  organization  to  identify  high  school  youths 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  Avho  could  well  succeed  in  many  of 
these  institutions,  and  so  they  are  brought  into  Boston,  into  Xew  York 
and  to  other  places  and  are  placed  hi  prep  schools  at  the  secondary 
level  so  that  they  can  compete  03i  an  even  keel  with  the  Harvard,  the 
Yale  and  the  other  institutions  so  that  these  young  people  get  in. 

Special  Services,  on  the  other  hand  

Senator  Cottox.  Kow  this  tutoring  is  ahead  of  college  ? 

Dr.  SpEAR^rAN.  Yes,  sir,  it  occurs  at  the  secondary  level.  They  are 
recruited  to  live  in  with  the  people. 

Senator  CaiTox.  Well,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
grams; they  deal  witli  the  same  people,  at  the  same  age,  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  ? 

IXSTITUTES  MODIFIED  ADMISSIONS  POLICIES 

Dr,  Speaumax.  But  the  Special  Services  program — they  are  a  large 
number  of  institutions  that  have  modified  their  admissions  policies  to 
accommodate  minorities  and  others  who  cannot  succeed  well. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  understand  that,  but  isn't  that  going  to  disap- 
pear? In  other  words,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  young  people  who  have 
been  disadvantaged,  came  from  ghettos,  came  from  unfortunate  con- 
ditions— we  drop  the  requirements  and  let  them  in  the  college  and  try 
to  help  them  get  through.  Sometimes  we  didn't  hold  them  up  on  the 
marks  to  the  same  standard  that  the  colleges  held  up  well  prepared 
students. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  thoroughly  justified  temporarily,  but  not 
permanently.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
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Dr.  SpEAR:\rAN.  Well,  this  is  the  reason  for  Special  Services  legisla- 
tion as  opposed  to  Upward  Bound. 

Senator  Cottox.  I  don't  say  yon  should  stop  it  now  but  it  isn't  going 
to  be  a  continuing  thing,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Spkarmax.  No.  sir,  it  has  not  been. 

Senator  Cottox.  All  right. 

COXSTRUCTTOX   NOT  IIIOTI  PRTORTTY 

Now,  ]ust  one  more  question  arul  then  T  am  all  done.  In  this  budget 
that  you  have  here,  it  is  almost — I  won't  say  almost  all,  but  it  is 
heavily  aimed  at  the  student.  There  is  practically  no  construction  in  it. 

We  have  got  89  medical  schools  that  are  all  in  terrible  difficulty — 
some  more  than  others,  two  right  in  this  city  that  may  go  to  the  wal! 
if  they  don't  iiet  some  help  very  quickly,  I  refer  to  both  Georgetown 
and  George  Washington,  two  of  the  oldest  and  finest  schools  in  the 
country. 

Those  six  institutions  that  were  moving  from  2-year  courses  to  a  4- 
year  course,  we  gave  them  some  commitments,  I  think,  moral  commit- 
ments. And  then  you  have  got  your  colleges  that  are  in  trouble,  duo  to 
the  new  policy  on  taxes,  the  foundations  are  not  producing  as  much 
money  or  giving  as  much  to  them. 

Now,  what  you  have  got  in  this  budget — I  grant  you,  the  first  thing 
is  to  hel]^  the  student,  but  he  has  got  to  have  a  place  to  go.  What  have 
you  got  for  some  of  the  institutions  ? 

Mr.  MuiRTTEAP.  Let  me  respond  to  the  first  part  of  your  question 
concerning  the  /act  that  this  budget  does  not  contain  a  request  for 
construction. 

As  you  know,  Senator  Cotton,  we  did  support  during  the  1960's  a 
very  extensive  program  to  help  build  higher  education  x'acilities.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  insofar  as  the  support,  of  under- 
graduate students  is  concerned  that  the  need  for  additional  higher 
education  facilities  is  not  a  high  priority  at  this  time. 

Our  budget  does  not  cover,  of  course^  health  services  or  the  build- 
ing of  additional  health  facilities. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  have  to  have  a  lot  of  equipment,  though. 

Mr.  MuiRHKAi\  But  what  this  budget  sa^^s  in  effect.  Senator  Cotton, 
is  that  the  first  and  overriding  priority  is  to  make  it  possible  for  all 
young  people  to  have  the  ability  to' continue  their  postsecondary 
education.  And,  in  a  very  sti'ingent  budget  year,  it  provides  a  signifi- 
cant increase  for  that  priority. 

You  mentioned  in  your  remark,  Senator,  that  there  was  need  for 
helpnig  institutions.  There  is  indeed  need  for  helping  institutions  and 
institutions  must  get  their  support  from  many  sources.  There  is  need 
for  continued  State  support;  there  is  need  for  continued  private  giv- 
iK^'  .  AiQV(}  is  need  for  continued  foundation  support. 

Our  budget  selects  the  priority  of  opening  up  opportimities  for 
young  people  beyond  the  high  school  and  provides— you  know— the 
highest  commitment  that  the  Federal  Government  has  ever  nade  to 
that  priori^. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  recognize  that. 
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Mr,  Mtjtrhead.  And  indeed  insofar  as  private  higher  educational 
institutions  are  concerned,  it  iu  some  measure  provides  aid  to  those 
institutions  because  tliey  have  had  to  use  a  good  deal  of  their  own 
private  resources, 

TUITION  FEES  LESS  THAN  COSTS 

Senator  Cotton.  But  in  most  of  those  institutions  every  single  stu- 
dent, even  if  he  comes  from  a  rich  home  and  pays  all  of  his  tuition  and 
all  of  his  various  charges,  they  lose  money  on  every  single  student- 
most  of  them. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  You  are  quite  right,  Senator  Cotton,  in  that  the  tui- 
tion charged  by  institutions,  private  institutions,  even  though  it  has 
of  necessity  been  rising  during  recent  years,  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  cost  of  education,  in  some  instances  relatively  no  more  than  30  or 
40  percent  of  the  actual  costs. 

Senator  Cotton.  So  that  if  you  constitute  on  this  issue  here,  you  have 
got  to  find  some  way  to  make  sure  that  if  you  open  up  this  opportunity 
to  our  youth,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  college  somewhere  that  they 
can  go  to. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  certainly  must  see  to  it  that  there  are  training 
opportunities. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  you  are  going  to  wait  .for  a  year  or  two  before 
you  really  get  into  that ;  you  are  going  to  wait  until  you  get  some  more 
money  ? 

Mr.  MxiiuiiKAD.  Yes,  and  I  think  the  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  student  assistance  provides,  in  a  rather  substantial  measure, 
institutional  assistance  for  private  higher  educational  institutions  who 
have  been  using  their  own  resources  many  times  to  help  young  people 
from  low  income  backgrounds  to  meet  the  costs  of  attending  their 
institutions.  And,  insofar  as  this  Federal  assistance  will  relieve  them  of 
the  obligation,  they  can  get  and  use  those  resources  for  other  purposes. 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you.  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  so  long. 

Senator  Schweiker.  OK.  Thank  you. 

BUDGET  CUT  FOR  DISTRIBI  TION  OF  THE  BLIND  MATERIAL 

I  understand  you  are  cntting  out  $2  million  in  the  budget  for  the 
distribution  of  the  blind  material,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  do  not  have  a  request  in  our  budget  for  support 
of  the  puWic  library  and  construction  program  that  does  include  in 
some  Statfc   .noneys  for  the  distribution  of  blind  materials. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Under  your  concept  who  will  do  this,  who 
will  distribute  the  material  to  the  blind  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  said  in  support  of  our  recommendation 
for  not  funding  the  library  program  that  there  is  now  available  to 
the  States  general  revenue  sharing  in  which  libraries  can  participate. 
And  our  reply.  Senator,  is  that  in  those  States  that  place  a  high  pri- 
ority upon  that  particular  service,  that  they  can  then  call  upon  the 
special  revenue  sharing  funds. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Senator  Schweiker,  this  item  has  come  up  several  times 
in  the  last  couple  of  days,  and  just  so  the  record  is  clear,  the  money  that 
we  are  talking  about  comes  under  appropriations  for  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  It  is  a  State  grant  formula;  it  is  in 
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title  I.  Our  1073  appropriation  was  $30  million  and  so^iie  of  the  States 
have  chosen  to  spend  some  portion  of  it  to  support  the  aspects  that 
we  are  talking  about,  an  aggregate  (hat  turns  out  to  be  about  $2 
million.  Tlierc  ^yere  decisions  tliat  were  made  by  the  local  units  to 
use  funds  for  tliis  purpose,  but  wc  did  not  have  a  $2  million  line  item 
for  distributing  the  material. 

Senator  Schweiker,  Well,  I  remember  we  had  the  National  Blind 
groups  before  our  Legislative  Appropriations  subcommittee  pleading 
for  help  because  they  felt  they  were  being  deserted;  or  that  was  their 
feeling. 

It  is  fine  to  say  revenue  sharing  in  States  ought  to  do  it  but  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  maybe  we  ought  to  liave  a  little  higher  priority  for 
that  kind  of  need  as  opposed  leaving  it  to  whetlier  or  not  the  States 
are  going  to  pick  it  up.  These  groups  are  obviously  deeply  concerned 
that  they  won't  pick  it  up. 

INSTITUTIONAL  AID  FOR  VETERANS 

Also,  I  gather  you  have  no  $25  million  in  here  for  institutions — to 
institutional  aid  for  helping  the  Vietnam,  veteran  participate  in  the 
GI  program,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  do  not  have  a  request  in  fiscal  year  1974  for 
that. 

Senator  Schweiker.  What  is  the  rationale  for  that  considering 
that  we  have  a  tremendous  problem  of  getting  our  GI's  back  to  school 
and  since  the  institutions  have  strongly  asked  for  this  kind  of  aid,  and 
in  view  of  the  high  unemployment  rates  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
administration  should  have  this  as  one  of  the  highest  priorities.  Why 
does  it  have  such  a  low  priority  ? 

Mr.  MriRHEAD.  We  nave  placed  a  higher  priority,  Senator,  on  our 
basic  opportunity  grants  program  for  which  Vietnam  veterans  are 
elifflble.  Wc  have  felt-  

iSenator  Schweiker.  Wait  a  minute,  they  are  in  the  GI  bill. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  Yes,  but  they  nevertheless  can  obtain  a  basic  op- 
portunity grants  program  if  the  cost  of  education  is  such  that  tliey 
need  it  in  addition  to  their  Gl  bill. 

The  $25  million  that  you  referred  to  as  noi  being  in  this  budget 
would  no;:  provide  any  support  directly  to  students.  It  was  a  program 
designed  to  provide  assistance  to  institutions. 

We  have  felt,  in  not  requesting  funding  for  that  program  that: 
one,  the  legislation  itself  seemed  to  reward  institutions  that  had  not 
made  an  effort  to  h?.lp  veterans  in  prior  years  more  than  those  who  had 
made  an  early  effort.  That  is,  only  those  institutions  would  be  eligible 
that  could  indicate  that  their  support  was  110  percent  over  what  it 
was  the  previous  year.  The  less  an  institution  had  done  in  the  past, 
the  easier  it  would  be  to  qualify.  Second,  we  are  not  of  the  opinion  that 
that  amount  of  money  could  be  used  to  any  significant  advantage 
among  institutions  of  higher  education.  Indeed,  the  amount  per  stu- 
dent if  you  consider  the  number  of  qualified  institutions  would  run 
into  about  $e30  per  student. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Well,  looking  at  the  record  of  where  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  enrolled,  the  greatest  increase  in  schools  other  than 
college  was  some  17  percent  over  the  preceding  year  and  yet  the  col- 
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lege  trainees  increased  only  three  percent.  I  couldn't  see  a  much  better 
case  for  need  than  just  tlie  fact  tliat  veterans  are  not  going  to  college 
in  such  great  numbei-s,  and  the  colleges  say  tlmt  they  need  a  special 
kind  of  program  to  lielp  orient  veterans  toward  college  and  to  have 
tliem  participate.  But  1  gatner  you  ligure  it  is  hopeless  at  this  point,  is 
that  why  we  are  not  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  MuiuuEAD.  yVe  obviously  liave  readied  a  conclusion  that  that 
is  not  as  high  a  priority  as  some  of  tlie  other  items  whicli  are  on  the 
budget. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  have  reached  that,  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  No;  I  think  it  is  fair  to  report  tliaL  tlie  suppoit  for 
such  a  program  as  we  have  just  reported  to  you — Talent  Search,  Up- 
ward Bound,  ypecial  Services  for  tiie  Disadvantaged — those  programs 
really  would  provide  a  much  better  service  in  terms  of  extending  edu- 
cational opportunity  than  this  very  narrowly  focused  program  of 
college  education  to  veterans. 

Similarly,  we  felt,  too,  in  developing  this  budget  that  the  money 
that  would  be  directed  toward  insuring  that  every  young  person  would 
have  an  opportunity  for  postbecou'^lary  education,  tiiat  that  was  a 
higher  priority  than  attempting  to  supplement  assistance  to  institu- 
tions. Whereas,  I  pointed  out  before,  the  money  does  not  go  divectly 
to  the  veterans. 

ETHNIC   HERITAGE  STUDIES 

Senator  Schweiker.  What  about  funding  for  ethnic  heritage  stud- 
ies? At  one  point  I  know  the  Department  had  recommended  last  year 
some  $7  million  for  etlmic  studies  and  somewhere  along  the  v;ay  at 
0MB  or  somewhere  else  it  was  dropped.  What  is  the  Department's 
position  on  ethnic  heritage  studies  fuiiding? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  Our  position  on  that,  as  it  is  with  a  number  of  other 
programs,  is  that  with  the  amount  of  resources  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  higher  education  this  year,  that  that  was  not  as  high  a  priority 
as  the  programs  that  we  are  asking  to  be  funded. 

Senator  Schweiker.  So  you  have  no  request  in  for  that  ? 

Mr.  MtJjRiiEAD.  We  have  no  request  in. 

Senator  Schweiker.  At  one  point  I  had  written  to  the  Commissioner 
and  he  told  me  that  they  were  awaiting  a  meeting  of  the  top  people 
and  that  they  were  going  to  determine  their  request  based  on  an  ex- 
ploratory meeting  with  the  top  leadership  in  the  ethnic  studies  field. 

Now,  have  we  totally  abandoned  that  program  and  was  the  letter  he 
sent  me  in  that  regard  not  applicable,  or  erased,  or  lost  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  think  erased  is  perhaps  the  best  adjective  that  you 
used  in  describing  it.  We  were  indeed,  as  you  pointed  out,  at  one  stage 
contemphiling  requesting,  $7.5  or  it  might  have  been  seven  million 
dollars  for  this  particular  program. 

We  i\i  that  time  were  not  fully  cognizant  of  the  amount  of  resources 
that  would  be  allocated  to  education,  and  as  we  got  into  making  the 
critical  trade-ofl's  we  felt  that  this  was  a  program  that  we  could  not 
justify  starting  in  view  of  the  other  demands  on  our  very  scarce  and 
limited  resources,  so  we  elected  and  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  0MB  that  we  should  not  follow  that  request. 
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Senator  ScHWTSiKKii.  Thank  you,  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave. 
Senator  Corrox.  Thank  you. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Last  year  this  bvibcommittec  asked  that  the  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion submit  a  report  on  the  need  for  continuing  education  facilities. 
To  my  knowledge  that  report  still  riasn't  arrived  here.  Is  it  your  Inten- 
tion to  ignore  this  request  in  the  hope  that  we  would  forget  about  it? 

Dr.  OrriNA.  Tlie  answer  is  no,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  When  is  it  coming  '? 

Dr.  Otitna.  The  report  is  somewhere  in  our  shop  and  as  you  can  tell 
by  the  M^hispering  that  occurred  at  this  table,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
forthcoming  within  just  a  matter  of  days,  at  the  most  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hekrei.1..  It  has  been  completed  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes,  it  has  been  completed. 

Senator  Cotton.  The  budget  proposes  to  phase  down  or  eliminate 
most  of  the  other  student  aid  programs  in  HEW  like  health  profes- 
sion research  and  social  workers  and  nursing.  The  effect  of  your  pro- 
posal would  seem  to  make  the  students  compete  for  financial  aid.  Do 
you  have  any  way  of  tracking  the  money  to  make  sure  that  certain 
professionals  aren't  getting  overlooked  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  It  seems  to  me,  Senator,  that  we  would  just  iiave  to 
take  a  little  issue  with  the  point  that  our  proposal  brings  students  into 
competition  with  each  other. 

Our  proposal  for  support  of  the  basic  opportunity  grants  program 
makes  it  possible  for  all  eligible  students  to  participate  in  that  pro> 
git  ^  and  leaves  to  the  student  the  freedom  of  choice  as  to  what  his 
pro  , ram  of  studies  will  be. 

^  dnator  Cotton.  Well,  your  basic  opportunities  program  isn't  just 
devoted  to  the  liberal  arts? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  By  no  means. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  STANDARDS 

Senator  Cotton.  It  takes  in  technical  schools,  it  takes  in  community 
colleges.  Incidentally,  some  community  colleges  are  really  colleges 
and  some  community  colleges  are  just-^I  dont  know — a  sort  of  dra- 
matic performance  that  imitates  a  college.  Now,  do  you  have  some 
standards  on  those? 

Mr.  MuiRiTEAD.  Community  colleges,  ma^^y  of  them  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program,  Senator  Cotton,  which  serves  the  needs  of  a  vast 
variety  of  interests  the  part  of  the  students.  Somr^  of  tlic  students 
pursuing  a  program  will  be  transferred  to  a  4  year  institution  leading 
to  a  decree — many  of  the  students  pursuing  programs  that  are  terminal 
in  nature  after  1  year  or  2  years.  But  th^  important  thing  for  me  to 
report  to  you  is  that  the  basic  opportunity  grants  program  as  indeed 
all  of  the  other  student  aid  programs  are  available  to  students  in  a 
wide  varitcy  of  postsecondary  training  opportunities. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  I  know  some  community  colleges  that  really 
are  a  substitute  for  at  least  the  Rrst  2  years  in  a  good  college.  I  know 
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others  where  I  read  the  curriculum  and  there  are  a  lot  of  adults  going 
to  them  and  they  are  learr  ing  to  crochet  and  knit  and  make — what  are 
these  objects  that  you  mc  Id  out  of  plastic  or  something — all  kinds  of 
crazy  things,  you  know,  finger  painting  and  all  that  stuff. 

T  don't  think  that  Government  money  is  going  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  tlie  human  race  much  in  the  latter  case.  Do  you  pay  any  money 
here?  Can  anyone  get  any  money  to  jret  to  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  MtiiRTTKAD.  Senator  Cotton,  the  community  college— a  compre- 
hensive community  college  is  required  to  bo  accredited  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  program  just  as  any  other  

Senator  Cottox.  And  it  can't  be  accredited  unless  it  teaches  the  real 
fundamental  i5ub]ects? 

Mr.  MtriRiiKAD.  It  caimot  be  accredited  unless  it  offers  programs  of 
sufficient  quality  to  warrant  the  educati  \  of  these  young  _  eople, 
whether  

Senator  Cotton.  You  aren't  talking  my  language;  you  ai  -^n't  talking 
my  language.  I  meant  it  may  be  wonderful  teaching  them  to  make 
plastic  dolls,  maybe  it  is  very  well  taught  and  they  may  be  beautiful 
dolls  but  :^  :;c  doesn't  take  the  place  of  mathematics. 

GOtHUNITV   COLLEGE  SERVICES 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Let  me  talk  your  language  then.  Senator  Cotton. 
What  I  was  tryhig  to  say  was  that  a  comnnmity  college  can  indeed 
serve  the  adult  population.  A  commimity  college  can  indeed  serve 
young  people  without  seeking  a  baccalaureate  degree,  but  those  pro- 
grams are  sufficient  programs  to  warrant  support.  But  a  community 
college  that  offers  programs  in  finger  painting  or  the  type  of  thing  that 
you  just  described,  those  programs  would  not  be  eligible  for  support. 

Senator  Cotton.  Fine. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  But  I  would  not  want  to  leave  you  with  tlie  im- 
pression that  community  colleges  cannot  and  do  not  support  adult 
education  and  suppor:  it  very  well  indeed. 

Senator  Cotton.  And  you  help  them.  You  heard  him,  we  help  them. 
And  then  if  I  decide  not  to  run  next  year  can  I  go  back  to  Lebanon 
and  take  a  course  in  making  candlesticks  and  things  and  ^et  a  little 
dough  to  help  me  so  I  can  have  something  to  (i-:  ?  I  am  not  bemg  entire- 
ly facetious,  is  there  any  age  limit  on  whom  you  use  this  money  for? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  No,  Senator  Cotton,  the  community  college  can  in- 
deed offer  adequate  programs,  quality  programs  for  retraining  adults. 
And  an  adult  perhaps  who  finds  that  his  job — that  lie  no  longer  has  the 
training  for  a  new  job,  can  return  to  the  community  coihge  and  get 
retrairmg  so  that  he  can  get  a  job. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  you  are  going  to  need  every  single  cent  that 
we  can  squeeze  out  of  the  Treasury  in  the  next  few  years  to  train  young 
people  in  colleges? 

Mr,  Mthrhead.  Eight. 

RETRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Cotton.  And  right  now,  I  had  someone  find  for  me,  we 
have  got  81  retraining  programs  running  through  the  Department 
of  HEW,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
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the  Pentagon — through  a  dozen  departments  and  some  of  them — they 
aren't  all  exactly  duplications.  Some  of  them  train  somebody  who  is 
out  of  a  job  who  has  been  a  miner  and  they  train  him  to  raise  straw- 
berries. And  others  train  people  who  do  not  have  the  education  to 
qualify  and  teach  them  to  be  plumbers.  But;  I  think  if  you  mix  this 
basic  opportunity  arrant  pro^rram  up  and  you  do  use  any  of  it  for 
that,  you  are  just  dissipating  your  funds,  you  are  just  not  heading 
straight  at  the  mark. 

Mr.  MtriRHEAD.  Well,  you  can  rest  assured.  Senator  Cotton,  tliat 
the  vast  bulk  of  this  money  will  be  directed  toward  young  people 
who  are  seeking  postsecondary  education. 

Senator  Corrox.  Wliat  would  you  say  if  we  wrote  in  there  that  all 
of  it  had  to  be? 

Mr.  MuTRTTEAD.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do. 
Senator  Cottox.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  I  do  think  there  should  be  made  available  an  op- 
portunity for  people  to  return  into  the  education  stream  to  retrain 
themselves  for  a  better  job,  for  a  better  opportunity. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  are  sort  of  chasing  the  will -of -the- wisp 
here  because  in  almost  every  instance  when  an  adult  would  return  for 
retraininflf  he  would  have  nrreat  difficulty  oualifying  for  a  basic  op- 
portunity grant  in  terms  of  the  financial  needs. 

Senator  Cotton.  His  father  wouldn't  be  living  in  

Dr.  Ottina.  There  are  three  aspect*?  as  we  have  discussed,  limiting 
thi^  very  much.  One  is  they  must  meet  financial  tests.  Second,  it  is  only 
available  for  an  undergraduate.  And  third,  he  must  attend  an  ac- 
credited institution. 

The  combination  of  those  three  tasks  really  focuses  it. 

Senator  Cotton.  Well,  that  takes  care  of  it  then ;  I  can't  go  back 
and  take  that  course  because  my  income  is  too  high, 

I  believe  this  concludes  it  now.  Doe<=  this  take  care  of  it  ? 

Thank  you.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  unduly  critical.  I  just  wanted  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  go  over  with  you  the  things  that  have  been  on  my 
mind  over  the  last  several  weeks. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  justification  for  the  budget  request  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows :] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Eatl^«Jte 

For  fan  additional  amount  fori  carrying  out  to  the  extent  not  otherwlsr*  pro- 

1 

vided,  titles  III,  IV,  section  745  of  title  VII ^  fand  parti  parte  B  and  D  ot  title 

2  . 
IX  and  Beation  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  [title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
3 

Education  Act,]  ps  amended,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961,  Public  Lau)  92-506  of  October  29,  1972,  and  the  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan 
Act  of  1969,  [$1,119, 510, OOql  $2,74?, 974,000,  of  which  amounts  reallotted  for 
college  work-study  program  grants  shall  remain  available  through  June  30,  [i97AJ 
2975,  jof  which  not  to  exceed  $48,000,000  of  the  $100,000,000  for  strengthening 
developing  institutions  shall  be  available  through  December  31,  1973,  $622,000, OOO] 
C969jOOOiOOO  shall  be  for  basic  opportunity  grants  (including  not  to  exceed 
$11,500,000  for  administrative  expenses),  of  which  [$610,500,OOo]  $947,500^000 

shall  (be]  available  [for  payments]  through  June  30,  [l9753  2976,  [notwithstanding 

6 

the  provisions  of  section  411(b)(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,]  and  the  following 

amounts  sball  remain  available  until  expended:     [§30,000,000]  $220,000,000  for 

subsidies  on  guaranteed  student  loans  [(in  addition  to  amounts  appropriated  for 

this  purpose  by  the  Supplementrl  Aj*;  ropriation  Act,  1973),]  and  [i?14,069,OOo] 

$32^485,000  for  annual  interest  grants  on  rubsidized  construction  loans:  Provided, 

That  [the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  interest  grants  entered  into 

between  July  1,  1972,  and  June  30,  1973,  shall  not;  exceed  $150, 000, 000 :J  funde 

appropriated  for  baaic  opportunity  grants  may  be  paid  without  regard  to  section 

9 

422(b)(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  ainended:    Provided  fia*ther.  That  amounts 

appropriated  for  baa.o  opportunity  grants  shall  first  be  available  to  meet  any 

insufficiencies  in  entitlements  resulting  from  the  payment  schedule  for  basic 

opportunity  grantr     'blished  by  the  Cormissioner  of  Education  during  the  prior 
10 

fiscal  year:    Provided  further.  That  any  amounts  appropriated  herein  for  basic 
opportunity  grants  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required  to  meet  the  payment  schedule 
published  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  carried  forward  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

[Por  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  title  I,  parts  A,  sec- 
tion 420.  B,  and  E  of  title  IV,  and  section  1202,  of  the  Higher  Educf>tion  Act,  as 
amended,  section  506(b)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  the  Emergency  Insured 
Student  Loan  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  and  sections  400,  404,  and  421  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  section  207  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  sec- 
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tion  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  329),  and  S.J.  Resolution 

265,  $577,500,00C,  of  which  $25,0C0,0J0  shall  be  for  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruc^J.on 

payments  to  institutions  of  higher  'education,  and  $215,000,000  to  remain  available 

until  expended  shall  be  for  subsidies  on  guaranteed  student  loans;    Pi'ovided ^  That 

:he  funds  to  carry  out  S.J.  Resolution  265  shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  of 
11 

lUthorizing  legislation  .J 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

1.  Part  D  of  Title  IX  authorizes  fellowships  for  disadvantaged. 

2.  This  is  included  to  permit  Federal  funding  of  State  Post  Secondary 
Education  Commissions  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  budget  request.  The 
authority  was  in  the  October  appropriation  for  Higher  Education  and,  therefore, 
not  needed  in  the  January  request  for  additional  1973  funds. 

3.  Title  VI  of  the  National  Deftmse  Education  Act,  centers,  fellowships, 
and  research,  under  foreign  langu?\ge  and  area  studies,  is  not  being  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1974. 

4.  The  1973  language  includes  a  special  provision  to  allow  addition^.',  time 
for  obligation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Title  III  funds  for  the  new  initiative. 
That  provision  will  not  be  needed  in  1974. 

5.  Funds  appropriated  during  1974  initially  will  be  for  grants  during  academic 
year  1974-75,  but  amounts  not  needed  to  meet  renuirements  of  the  payment  schedule 
during  that  year  would  be  available  in  grants  during  19/5-76  (See  Footnote  10). 

6.  The  proposed  1974  lang'iage  covers  this  in  a  proviso.    See  note. 

7.  This  provision  does  not  ^pply  to  the  1974  appropriation. 

8.  No  new  loans  ar^  to  be  ccitracter^  for  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

9.  Section  411(b)(4)  requires  that  certain  amounts  must  be  appropriated  for 
other  programs  before  any  payments  are  made  for  basic  opportunity  grants.  This 
proviso  would  waive  that  requirement, 

10.  This  proviso  and  the  one  that  follows  are  included  to  simplify  the 
administration  of  the  basic  oDportunity  grant  program.    This  language  would  over- 
come the  requirements  of  Sec,  411 (b) (3) (B) f iii)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Current  plans  are  to  issue  a  single  payment  schedule  early  in  the  Spring  which 
is  based  upon  the  appropriation  for  this  program.    A  single  scliedule  is  being 
proposed  in  order  to  provide  a  measure  of  certainty  and  stability  for  both  students 
and  institutions  of  higher  education.    The  publication  of  a  single  payment  schedule 
would,  hu^ever,  require  dealing  with  the  problem  of  either  having  too  little  or  too 
much  appropriated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schedule.    It  is  proposed  that 
the  potential  shortfall  or  surplus  be  dealt  with  by  including  language  in  the 
appropriauion  bill  which  would  allow  a  surplus  of  funds  to  be  carried  into  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  a  shortfall  to  be  a  first  priority  claim  on  subsequent  year  funds. 
It  i8  expected  that  these  adjustments  will  be  relatively  small,  bur  they  w:'  1 
permit  the  publication  of  a  singla  schedule  rather  than  constant  or  frequent 
schedules  throughout  the  year  either  having  to  talce  away  funds  already  promised  to 
students  or  to  give  them  additional  sma.' 1  amouiiLs  because  additional  funds  become 
availab le . 

11,  This  was  a  1973  supplemental  appropriation. 
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Obligations  by  Activity 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


250,000,000 
10,750  ,000 


310,000,000 
1^572^229 


5,000,000 


-828,401 
2,784,540 


+65,000  ,000 
-372,771 


-309,600  ,000 
-1,9  70  ,000 


Student  asslstan  i; 

(a)  Grants  ant  «7ork-Qtudy: 

(1)  Basic  opportunity  grants.  $  622,000,000  $  959,000,000  $337,000,000 

(2)  Supplemental  opportunity 

grants   828,401 

(3)  WorU-stufiy   252,784,540 

(b)  Cooperative  education   10 ,750 ,000 

(c)  Subsidized  Insured  loans  . 

(1)  Interest  on  Insured 

loans   245,000,000 

(2)  Reserve  fund  advances   1,945,000 

(d',  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Federal  capital  contribu- 

tions  309,600  ,000 

(2)  Lo;.\ns  to  Institutions   1,970  ,000 

(3)  Teacher  cancellations ....  5 ,000 ,000 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged: 

(a)  Talent  search   7,000,000 

(b)  Special  services  In  college   26,000,000 

(c)  Upward  bound   42,331,000 

(d)  Educational  opportunity  centers   

Institutional  assistance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing 

institutions   99  ,992  ,000 

(b)  Construction: 

(1)  Subsidized  loans   ^1,425,191 

(2)  State  administration  and 

planning   3,000  ,000 

(c)  Language  training  and  area 

studies   2,360,000 

(d)  University  community  services.  5,700,000 

(e)  Aid  to  land-grant  colleges : 

(1)  Lump  sum  payment  -  Virgin 

Islands   6,000 ,00u 

(2)  Permanent  appropriation 

(Second  Morrill)   2 ,700  ,000 

(f)  State  postsecondary  education 

commissions   — 

College  personnel  development: 

(a)  College  teacher  fellowships .  20,000,000 

(b)  Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships.  500,000 

(c)  Fellowships  for  disadvantaged.  zz:^—^ 


6,000  ,000  -1,000  ,000 

23,000,000  -3,000,000 

38,331,000  -4,000,000 

3,000,000  +3,000,0'jr 


99,992,000 
31,425,000 


-191 
3,000,000 


1,360,000  -1,000,000 
-5,700  ,000 

-6,000,000 

2,700,000   

3,000,000      +3,000  ,000 


5,806,000  -14,194,000 
500,000 

750,000  +750,000 


Total 


1,696,886,132  1,752,186,229  +55,300,097 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1973  Estimated  obligations  ^^^^^?«^i^Q 

1974  Estimated  obligations   — 1^7^^, lab^^^^ 

Net  change   +55,242,706 


Base  Change  from  Base 


Increases : 


A.  Built-in: 

1.     Student  assistance: 

Subsidized  insured  loans: 
Interest  on  insured  loans  $245,000,000  $  +65,000.000 

B.  Program: 

1.  Student  assistance: 

Basic  opportunity  grants   622,000.000  +337,000,000 

2.  Special  programs  for  disadvantaged 

Educational  opportunity  centers.  +3,000,000 

3.  Institutional  assistance: 

State  postsecondary  education   

coimnlssions   —  +3,000,000 

4.  College  personnel  development: 

Fellowships  for  the  disadvantaged  +750,000 

Total,  increases.......  408,750,000 

Decreases ; 

A.  Built-in: 

1.  Institafional  assistance: 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 
Lump-sum  payment-Guam  and 
Virgin  Islands   6,000,000  -6,000,000 

2.  College  personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships....        20,000,000  -14,194,000 

B.  Program: 

1.  Student  assistance: 

Supplementary  opportunity 

grants   828,401  -828,401 

Work-study    252,784,540  -2,784,540 

Reserve  fund  advances   1,945,000  -372,771 

Federal  capital  contributions..  309,600,000  -30:^,600,000 

Loans  to  institutions   1,970,000  -1,970,000 

2.  Special  programs  for  the 

disadvantaged: 

Talent  search   7,000,000  -1,000,000 

Upward  bound   42,331,000  -4,000,000 

Special  services  in  college...  26,000,000  -3,000,000 
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Decreases;     (cont 'd)  Base  Change  from  Base 

P-  -^i^am: 

3.    Institutional  Assistance 
Construction; 

Subsidized  loans   $31,425,191  $  -191 

State  administration  and  planning..  3,000,000  -3,000,000 
Language  training  and  area  studies.  2,360,000  -1,000,000 
University  Community  services   5,700,000  -5,700,000 

Net  decrease   -353.449.903 

Total,  net  change   +55.300.097 


Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases ; 
A.  Built-in: 


1.     Student  assistance; 


(a)    Subsidies  on  insured  loans.— The  $245,000,000  base  in  1973  includes 
$30,000,000  requested  by  the  proposed  1973  budget  amendments.    The  $65,000,000 
increase  in  fiscal  year ^1974  covers  interest  benefits,  special  allowances,  and 
death  and  disability  payments  for  new  loans  and  loans  made  in  prior  years.  The 
loan  volume  is  expected  to  increase  substantially  over  1973  because:     (1)  there 
will  be  no  new  capital  for  direct  loans;  (2)  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
will  be  in  operation;  and  (3)  the  1973  level  was  depressed  drastically  by  the 
initial  insured  student  loan  regulation  implementing  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972. 


B.  Program; 

1.     Student  assistance; 


(a)    Basic  opportunity  grants. — This  budget  Includes  a  request  for 
$337,000,000  more  in  academic  year  1974-75  than  the  $622,000,000  for  academic  year 
1973-74,  requested  in  the  proposed  1973  budget  amendnjent.     It  is  escimated  that  the 
$959,000,000  will  provide  full  funding,  but  this  will  depend  upon  the  needs  analysis 
system  approved  by  Congress,    The  structure  of  the  program  is  such  that  an  increase 
in  appropriation  changes  the  average  9i?:e,  but  not  the  number,  of  grants  (except 
to  the  extent  that  it  chang98  the  number  that  are  computed  at  less  than  $50  and  are, 
therefore,  not  awarded). 

2 .     Special  programs  for  disadvantaged: 

(a)    Educational  opportunity  center. — As  authorized  by  the  education 
amendments  of  1972,  $3,000,000  Is  requested  to  fund  the  Federal  share  of  these 
centers  which  all  perform  services  similar  to  those  of  Calent  Search  and  "Special 
services."    They  operate  in  areas  of  high  concentration  of  low  income  students  who 
may  be  Interested  in  any  of  several  pos tsecondary  institutions.    The  special  services 
program  would  be  reduced  by  a  like  amount. 
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3.  Institutional  assistance; 

(a)    State  postsecondao:  education  commissions -An  amount  of  $3,000,000 
is  requested  for  the  State  Conimlsslons  authorized  by  section  1202  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended. 

4.  College  personnel  development: 

(a)    Fellowships  for  the  disadvantaged. — In  fiscal  year  1974  an  amount 
of  $750,000  is  requested  for  this  program  vhich  previously  had  b^en  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Decreases; 

A,  Built-in: 

1.  Institutional  assistance; 

(a)    Aid  to  land-grant  colleges:     Lump  sum  paymant  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. — Tlie  1973  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  was  a  one  time  appropriation  to 
provide  an  endowment  in  lieu  of  a  land-grant  fcr  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

2.  College  personnel  development; 

(a)    College  teacher  fellowships . --The  $20,000,000  amount  in  the  proposed 
1973  budget  amendment  includes  funds  for  the  third  year  of  fellowships  begun  in 
1971  and  an  amount  to  allow  returning  veterans  to  resume  fellowships  interrupted  by 
service.    For  1974,  only  $5,806,000  for  the  latter  Is  budgeted,  a  reduction  of 
$14,194,000. 

B.  Program: 

1.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Supplemental  opportunity  grants. --No  new  obligational  authority  Is 
being  requested  for  either  1973  or  1974,    The  fiscal  year  1973  amount  of  $828,401 
was  brought  forward  from  1972. 

(b)  Work-study. --This  program  will  be  funded  at:  $250,000,000  ,  the  same 
level  as  that  in  the  proposed  1973  budget  amendment.    The  $2,784,540  in  1973  is 
unobligated  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1972,  and  will  be  used  in  academic  year 
1972-73.    The  fiscal  year  1973  amount  will  be  for  academic  year  1973-74  and  the 
fiscal  year  1974  amount  will  be  for  academic  year  1974-75. 

(c)  Reserve  fund  advances. — No  new  funds  are  being  requested  in  either 
fiscal  year  1973  or  fiscal  year  1974.    The  estimated  amounts  available  for  obliga- 
tion are  brought  forward  from  prior  years.    $372,771  less  will  be  available  for 
obligation  in  1974  providing  the  entire  estimate  of  $1,945,000  is  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

(d)  Federal  capital  contributions. — No  nev  obligational  authority  is 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1974.    However,  about  $180  million  in  lendable  funds  will 
be  available  in  institutional  revolving  fviivds  dviriiig  1974.    In  addition  to  loan 
repayments,  amounting  to  $150  million,  there  will  be  $23,600,000  in  capital  con- 
tributions obligated  late  in  1973  which  will  go  into  institutional  revolving  funds 
and  be  available  for  loans  and  administrative  allowance  in  1973-74. 

(e)  Loans  to  institutions. --No  new  obligational  authority  is  requesCed. 

2 .  Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged; 

(a)(b)(c)    Talent  search,  Upriaxd  bound  ar.d  Special  services. — The  new 
obligational  authority  for  Talent  So.arch  and  Upward  Bound  is  the  same  for  both 
1973  and  1974.    However,  $1,000,000  for  Talent  Search  and  $4,000,000  for  Upward 
Bound  appropriated  late  in  fisc  "'.  year  1972  were  carried  forward  to  1973.  An 
amount  of  $3,000,000  less  is  beJng  requested  for  Special  Services  in  1974  to  make 
funds  available  for  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  authorized  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 
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3 .     Institutional  assistance: 

(a)  Construction; 

(1)  Subsidized  loans, — The  fiscal  year  1973  estimate  of  $31,425,191 
consists  of  $17,356,191  in  carryover  and  $14,069,000  requested  in  the  1973  proposed 
budget  amendment.    About  the  same  amount,  $31,425,000,  will  be  needed  in  1974  for 
annual  increments  on  loans  made  in  prior  year.    The  reduction  in  1974  is  due  to 
rounding, 

(2)  State  administration  and  planninj^, -•'No  funds  are  requested  for 
this  program,  but  $3,000,000  is  requested  for  activities  of  the  state  agencies 
authorized  by  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

(b)  Language  training  and  area  studies, ~-An  amount  of  $1,000,000  is 
requested  in  the  proposed  1973  budget  amendment  to  fund  the  final  phase  of  the 
NDEA  VI  portion  of  this  program.    No  new  obllgational  authority  is  requested  in 
1974  for  NDEA  VI.    An  amounU  of  $1,360,000  is  budgeted  for  the  Fulbr ight-Hays 
portion  for  both  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974. 

(c)  University  community  services . --An  amount  of  $15,000,000  was  appro- 
priated for  this  program  in  1973.    To  begin  the  phase  out  of  this  program,  a  budget 
amendment  to  rescind  $9,300,000  of  this  amount  has  been  submitted.     The  base  is 
therefore  $5,700,000.    No  new  obllgational  authority  is  sought  in  1974, 

Authorizing  Legislation 


 1974  

•  Appropriation 
Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  III,  Strengthening  developing  institutions.  $120,000,000  $  99,992,000 
litle  IV,  Student  assistance: 

Part  A-1  -  Basic  opportunity  grants   Indefinite  959,000,000 

Part  A-4  -  Special  programs  for  students  from 

disadvantaged  backgrounds   100,000,000  70,331,000 

Part  B  -  Low  interest,  insured  loans  to 

•^tudents  ,   Tndef  inite  310,000,000 

Part  C  -  Work-study   390,000,000  2S0, 000,000 

Part  D  -  Cooperative  education  10,750,000  ^0,750,000 

Part  E  -  Direct  loans: 

Capital  contributions   400,000,000   

Loans  to  institutions   3,254,425   

Teacher  cancellations   Indefinite  5,000,000 

Title  VII,  Construction:  . 

Section  745  -  Annual  interest  grants  65,750,000-'  31,425,000 

Title  IX,  Graduate  programs: 

Part  B  -  Graduate  fellowships  for  careers  in 

postsecondary  education   2/  5, 806, 000 

Part  D  -  Fellowships  for  other  purposes, 

(a)   (2)  disadvantaged   1,000,000  750,000 

Title  Xll,  General  provisions: 

Section  1202  -  State  postsecondary  education 

commissions,,  Indefinite  3,000,000 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Ac^ 

of  1961  (Fulbright-Hays)   Indefj.nlte  1,360,000 

Emergencv  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969   Indefinite  3/ 

Public  Law  92-506  -  Allen  J,  Ellender  Fellowships..  500,000  500, OCO 


1./    The  limit  is  on  payments  rather  than  on  app'  {jri.2tions. 

7,500  new  fellowships  plus  continuation  costs, 
3/    Included  in  low  interest  loans.  Part  B,  Title  IV  of  the  Uit^Ser  Education  Act. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  x965 

Be  it  eyiarted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repy^esentdtlee^i  of  the 
United  Staten  of  Aweriea  in  Congress  mHemhJcd,,  Tliat  tliis  Ac"t  may 
be  cited  as  the  ''Hi^lier  E(hi<^atioii  Act  of  1065". 

TITLE  III-^STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  30L  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a  program  of  special 
assistance  to  strengthen  tiie  academic  quality  of  dovelopiiig  institu- 
tions wliich  iiavc  the  desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  higher  education  i*esources  of  the  Nation  but  which  are 
struggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated  from  the  maiii  currents  of 
academic  life. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  i)urpose  of  carrying  out  tliis  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  bo  approprhited  $l-20,(](Xl5000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  »Iune 
30,  1973,  and  for  eaeii  of  the  succeetling  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1976. 

(2)  Of  the  sums  appi-opriated  pui"suant  to  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year,  76  per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the 
pi'ovisions  of  this  title  with  I'espect  to  developing  institutions  whicii 
plan  to  award  one  or  more  bachelor's  degrees  during  such  j-ear. 

(3)  "The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  appro|>riated  shall  Ix*  a^•ailuble 
only  for  canying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  with  re^>pect  to  devel- 
oping institutions  which  do  not  plan  to  award  sucli  a  dcgk'ce  during 
such  year. 

ScBrART  1 — Basic  Euucationaij  OrroKTUNiTr  Gij.vnts 

BASIC  EUUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  :  AMOUNT  AND 
DETHUMlNATIONSj  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  411.  (a)  (1)  The  Uommissioncr  shall^  during  the  period  beghi- 
ning  July  1,  lUTi^,  and  ending  June  30,  1975,  pay  to  each  student  who 
has  been  accepted  for  ein  olhnent  in,  or  is  in  good  stiiiidiiig  at,  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  (according  to  the  prescribed  standards, 
regulatioiis,  and  practices  of  that  institution)  for  each  academic  yeai' 
during  which  that  student  is  in  attendance  at  that  institution,  as  au 
undergraduate,  a  basic  gvajit  in  the  amount  for  w^hicli  that  student  is 
eligible,  as  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 

{2)(A)(i)  The  amount  of  the  basic  grant  for  a  student  eligible 
under  this  subpart  for  any  academic  year  shall  be  $1,400,  less  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  to  be 
the  expected  family  contribution  with  respect  to  that  student  lor  that 
year. 
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(ii)  In  any  case  where  a  student  attends  an  institution  of  liigiier 
education  on  less  tlian  a  full-time  basis  during  any  academic  year,  the 
amount  of  the  basic  grant  to  which  that  student  is  entitled  sliall  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  that  student  is  not  so 
attending  on  a  full-time  basis,  in  accordance  with  a  schedule^  of  reduc- 
tions established  by  tlic  Commissioner  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  division. 
Such  schedule  of  reductions  sliall  be  established  by  regulation  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year. 

(B)  (i)  The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  to  wliich  a  student  is  entitled 
imder  this  subpart  for  any  academic  year  shall  not  exceed  oO  per  cen- 
tum of  the  actual  cost  of  attendance  at  the  institution^,  at  which  the  stu- 
dent is  in  attendance  for  that  year. 

(ii)  No  basic  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  exceed  the  diUerence 
between  the  expected  family  contribution  for  a  student  and  tlie  actual 
.cost  of  attendance  at  the  institution  at  which  that  student  is  in  at- 
tendance. If  with  respect  to  any  student,  it  is  detei'mined  that  the 
amount  of  a  basic  grant  plus  the  amount  of  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution for  that  student  exceeds  the  actual  cost  of  attc-iidanco  for 
that  year,  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  shall  be  reducccluintil  the 
combination  of  expected  family  contribution  and  the  amount  of  the 
basic  grant  does  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  attendance  at  such 
institution, 

(iii)  No  basic  grant  shall  be  awarded  to  a  student  under  thi«  subr 
part  if  the  amount  of  that  grant  for  that  student  as  deternuned  under 
this  ))aragra)>h  for  any  academic  year  is  less  tluni  $200.  Pur.suant  to 
criteria  established  by  tlie  Commissioner  by  regulation,  the  institution 
of  higlier  education  at  which  a  student  is  in  attendance  nuiy  award  a 
basic  grant  of  less  than  $200  upon  a  determination  that  the  amount 
of  the  basic  grant  for  that  student  is  less  than  $200  because  of  ihi* 
reouirement  of  division  (\)  and  that,  due  to  exceptional  circumstances, 
this  reduced  grant  should  !'^o  made  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to 
benefit  from  ])ostsecondaiy  cdvu'ation. 

(Iv)  For  tlie  parpose  of  this  .subparagnipli  and  avhscclion  (b)  the 
term  •Sn-tual  cost  of  attendant*"  uioans,  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
Cojumissionei',  the  aetual  ])er-i-( udent  charges  for  tuiiion,  I'tw^s,  rocnn 
and  board  (or  expen^i^s  related  to  roasonal»le  comnuUing),  books,  and 
an  allowance  for  siu^h  other  expenses  as  tlie  Coimnissioner  d(»t(M*mincs 
by  rej^ulation  to  be  reasonably  relatr.d  to  attendance  at  the  iustiliition 
at  wliich  the  student  ]s  in  attenchmce. 

^  (3)(A)(i)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  year  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Jvegister  a  schedule  of  expected 
family'  contributions  for  (he  succeeding  academic  year  for  vari(nis 
levels  of  family  income,  which,  except  as  is  otherwise  provided  in  divi- 
sion (ii),  together  with  any  amendments  thereto,  shall  become  eirccti\'e 
July  1  of  that  year.  During  the  thirty-day  period  following  such  pulj- 
lication  the Comuiissioner  shall  provide  interested  parties  with  an 
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opporlunity  to  present  their  views  and  make  reconiincndatious  with 
respect  to  such  schedule. 

(ii)  The  schedule  of  exi)ected  family  coiitrihntions  required  by 
division  (i)  for  each  aciidemic  year  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  February  1  of  that  year.  If  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  ado'>ts,  prior  to  May  1  of  such  year,  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  such  scliedule,  the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  new 
schedule  of  expected  family  contributions  in  the  Federal  Register  not 
later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  adoption  of  such  re.sohition  of  dis- 
approval. Such  new  schedule  shall  take  into  consideration  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  bo  made  in  connection  with  such  resolution  and 
shall  become  effective,  to<^ether  wi(h  any  amendments  thereto,  on 
July  1  of  that  year. 

(B)  (i)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  subsection  (b),  the 
term  "family  contribution-'  with  respect  to  any  student  means  the 
amount  which  the  family  of  that  student  nniy  be  reasonal)ly  expected 
to  contribute  toward  his  postsecondary  education  for  the  academic 
year  for  which  the  determination  under  subparagra])h  (A)  of  para- 
grapli  (2)  is  made,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  I'egulations.  In 
in'omulgaiing  such  i-egulations,  the  Connnissioner  shall  follow  the 
bn«ic  criteria  set  forth  in  division  (ii)  of  this  subparagra])h. 

(ii)  The  basic  criteria  to  be  folk)wed  in  i)roniulgatiug  regulations 
with  respect  to  expect^^d  family  contributions  are  as  follows: 

(I)  The  amount  of  the  effective  incouic  of  the  student  or  the 
effective  family  income  of  the  student's  family, 

(II)  The  number  of  dependents  of  the  family  oi  the  student. 

(III)  The  number  of  de]>endents  of  the  student's  family  wlio 
are  in  attendance  in  a  program  of  postsecondary  education  and  foi* 
whom  the  family  may  be  reasonab;y  expected  to  contribute  for 
their  postsecondary  education. 

(IV)  The  amount  of  the  asset'  of  the  student  and  those  of  tlic 
student's  family. 

(V)  Any  unusual  expenses  of  the  student  or  his  family,  such 
as  unusual  medical  expenses,  and  those  which  may  arise  from  a 
catastrophe. 

(iii)  For  the  puriJDses  of  clause  (I)  of  division  (ii),  the  term 
"'effective  family  income''  with  respect  to  a  student  means  the  amnnil 
adjusted  f*'^i^\ite'  income,  as  detern\med  in  accordance  wKu  regulations 


prescribed  hy  the  Commissioner,  recei^  the  parents  or  guarc^ian 

of  that  student  the  person  or  persons  naving  an  equivalent  relat.ori- 
ship  to  such  student;  minus  Fed!eral  income  tax  paid  or  payable  with 
respect  to  such  income, 

(iv)  In  determinhig  the  expected  family  contributic>'i  with  respect 
to  any  student,  any  amount  paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to,  or 
on  account  of,  the  student  which  would  not  be  paid  if  he  were  not  a 
student,  and  one-lialf  any  amount  paid  the  student  under  chaptei*s  eU 
and  35  of  title  .*i8.  United  States  Codii,  shall  be  considered  as  effective 
income  for  srvh  scudent. 
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(C)  The  Commissioner  sliall  promulgate  special  reiailarions  ^uv 
determining  the  expected  family  contribution  and  el^ec^lve  family 
income,  of  a  student  who  is  determined  (pursuant  regulations  of  tlie 
Commissioner)  to  i)e  independent  of  his  parents  or  guardians  (or  the 
person  or  persons  having  nn  equivalent  relahonship  to  sucii  studeiit). 
Such  si^ecial  regulations  shall  be  consistc  it  with  the  basic  criteria  set 
foith  in  division  (ii)  of  siibparaffraph  (B). 

(4)  (A)  The  period  during  which  a  student  may  receive  oasic  grants 
shall  be  the  i^eriod  required  for  the  completion  of  the  undergraduate 
course  of  study  being  pursued  by  that  stuvi'uit  at  the  institution  at 
which  the  student  is  in  attendance,  excei)t  Muit  such  period  may  not 
exceed  four  academic  years  unless — 

(i)  the  studeni.  is  pursuing*  a  ^^^-ise  of  stiuiy  leading  to  a  iirst 
degree  in  n,  p7*ogram  study  which  is  designed  by  the  institution 
offering  it  to  expend  over  five  academic  yeivrs;  or 

(ii)  the  student  '^^^.^  or  will  ;)e,  unable  tu  conqilete  a  course  or 
study  within  lour  aca(!c?nic  joars  because  of  a  requirement  of  the 
institution  of  3uch  course  of  study  tl  at  the  student  enroll  ii  a 
noncredit  remedial  course  of  study ; 

in  either  whicii  case  such  i)eriod  may  be  extended  for  not  more  thm 
ono  additional  academic  year. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A),  a  "non- 
credit  remedial  course  of  study"  is  a  course  of  study  for  w^hich  no 
credit  is  given  toward  an  academic  degree,  and  which  is  designed  to 
increase  the  ability  of  the  student  to  engage  in  an  underj?;:*aduate 
course  of  study  leading  to  such  a  degree. 

(b)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time  set  dates  by 
which  students:  must  file  applications  for  l)asic  grants  under  this 
subpart. 

(2)  Each  student  desiring  a  basic  grant  for  any  year  must  file  an 
application  therefor  containing  such  information  and  assurances  as 
the  Comi..'-^sioner  may  deem  necessury  to  enable  him  )  carry  out  his 
functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  subpart. 

(3)  (A)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be  made  in  a/^cordance 
w^ith  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  for  such  purpose, 
in  such  manner  as  will  best  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(B)  (i)  Tf,  during  any  period  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  1  'uds  available 
for  payments  u!:Jer  this  subpart  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  fully  ah 
entitlements  under  this  subpart,  the  amount  paid  with  respect  to  each 
such  entitL^ment  shall  be — 

(I)  in  ine  case  of  any  entitlement  which  exceeds  $1,000,  75  per 
centum  thereof; 

(II)  in  the  case  of  any  entitlement  wdiich  exceeds  $800  but  does 
not  exceed  $1 ,000, 70  per  centum  thereof ; 

(III)  in  the  case  of  any  entitlement  which  exceeds  $600  but 
does  not  exceed  $800,  65  per  centum  tliereof ;  and 

(IV)  in  the  case  of  any  entitlement  which  does  not  exceed  $600, 
50  per  centum  thereof. 
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(ii)  If,  cliirinp;  any  period  of  any  fiscal  year,  funds  available  for 
making  payments  iinder  this  subpart  exceed  the  amount  necesbJary  lo 
make  the  payments  prescribed  in  division  (i),  such  excess  shall  i)e 
paid  \vitli  respect  to  each  entitlement  under  this  subpart  in.  proportion 
to  the  degree  to  which  that  entitlement  is  unsatisfied,  after  payments 
are  made  pursuant  to  division  (i). 

(iii)  In  the  event  that,  at  the  tin\e  when  payments  are  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  this  subi)ara<^raph  (H),  funds  available  therefor  are 
insufficient  to  pay  tlie  amounts  set  forth  in  division  (i),  the  Conmiis- 
sioner  shall  i)ay  witli  respect  to  each  entitlement  an  amount  which 
bbors  the  same  ratio  to  the  appropriate  amount  set  forth  in  division 
(i)  as  the  total  amount  of  funds  so  availalile  at  such  thue  for  such 
payments  bears  to  tlie  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  amounts  inilicntml 
in  division  (i)  in  full. 

(iv)  No  metliod  of  computing  or  manner  of  distribution  of  pay- 
ments under  this  subpart  shall  be  used  which  is  not  consistent  witli 
this  subparagraph. 

(v)  In  no  case  shall  a  payment  under  this  subparaprai^h  be  made  if 
the  amount  of  such  payment  after  application  of  the  i)rovisions  of  this 
subparagraph  is  less  than 

(C)(i)  Dnring  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  aj^ply,  a  basic  grant  to  any  student  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  ditl'erence  between  the  expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  tJiat  student  and  the  actual  cost  of  attendance  at  the  institution 
in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  unless  sums  available  for  making 
payments  under  this  subsection  for  anj^  fiscal  year  equal  more  than  To 
per  cent\nn  of  the  total  amo\uit  to  which  all  studcntf^  are  entitled 
\mder  this  subpart  for  tliat  fiscal  year,  in  ^vhich  case  no  basic  grant 
shall  exceed  60  per  centum  of  such  difference. 

(ii)  The  limitation  si't  forth  in  division  (i)  shall,  when  applicable, 
be  in  lieu  of  the  limitation  vSet  forth  in  subparagranh  (R)  (i)  of  sub- 
section (a) (2). 

Part  B — Fedbral,  Statk,  and  Ppivate  Progkas^s  of  I^w-Interest 
iNCi  iiED  Loans  to  Sti  dknts  in  Institutions  of  Huuikr  Educa- 
tion ^ 

(Note. — Th:  following  provisions  govern  all  loans  made  under 
the  Student  Loan  Prograin  hotween  Jidy  1,  \i)72  and  August  18,  107*2 
or  after  March  1, 1978.) 

statement  of  purpose  and  approphiations  authorized 

Sec.  421.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner (1)  to  encourage  States  and  nonprofit  private  institutions  and 
organizations  to  establish  adequate  loan  insurance  programs  for  stu- 
dents in  eligible  institutions  (as  defined  in  section  435),  (2)  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  program  of  student  lo^^^u  insurance  fo^*  students  or 
lenders  who  do  not  have  reasonable  access  to  a  State  or  private  non- 
profit program  of  student  loan  insurance  covered  by  an  agreement 
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under  section  428(b),  (3)  to  pay  a  portion  of  tho  interest  on  loans 
to  qualified  students  wliich  are  nuule  by  a  State  under  a  direct  loan 
program  nieetiiijir  tbe  requirements  of  section  4*J8(a)  (1)  (B),  or  wliicb 
are  insured  under  tbis  part  oi'  under  a  program  of  a  State  ov  of  a 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization  whicli  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  428(a)  (1)  (C),  and  (4)  to  guarantee  a  portion 
of  each  loan  insured  undei-  a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit 
private  institution  or  oi'ganization  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  428(a)(1)(C). 

(b)  For  tlie  nuruose  of  carrying  out  this  part — 

(2)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  payments 
under  section  426  with  respect  to  interest  and  admijiistrative.  cost 
allowances  on  student  loans  and  for  payments  under  section  487, 
such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1036,  and  succeedmg 
fiscal  years,  as  may  be  required  therefor, 

Sec.  428.  (a)  ( 1)  Each  student  who  has  received  a  loan  for  study  at  an 
eligible  institution — 

(A)  which  is  insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  paii; 

(B)  which  was  made  under  a  State  student  loan  program 
(meeting  criteria  prescril).*d  by  the  Commissioner),  and  whioli 
was  contracted  for,  and  paid  to  the  student,  within  tbe  period 
specified  by  pai'agrai)h  (4)  ;  or 

(C)  which  is  insured  under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a 
nonprofit  pri\  ate  institution  or  organization  which  was  contracted 
for,  and  paid  to  the  student,  within  the  p(M'iod  specified  in  para- 
graph (4), and  which — 

(i)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  prior  to  July  1,  1067, 
was  made  by  an  eligible  lender  ami  is  insured  under  a  pro- 
giam  which  meets  the  r,?(piiremeuts  of  subparagraph  (E)  of 
subsection  (b)  (1)  and  pi'ovides  that  i-epayuient  of  such  loan 
shall  be  in  installments  beginning  not  earlier  than  sixty  days 
after  tho  student  ceases  to  pu  'sue  a  course  of  study  (as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(1))  at  an 
eligible  institution,  oi' 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  insured  after  Juiu'  80,  1067,  is 
insured  under  a  program  covei-ed  by  an  agreement  n\ade 
^>ursuant  to  subsection  (b)  ♦ 

shall  be  entitled  lo  have  paid  on  his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  llio 
holder  of  the  loan  a  portion  of  the  interest  on  oUch  loan  (in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  only  if  at  the  time  of  execution 
of  thr;  note  or  written  agreement  evidencing  such  loan  his  luljiisted 
famiiy  incojne  is-  - 

(I)  less  than  $15,000  and  the  elitrible  institution  at  which  he 
has  been  acccDted  foi*  enrolln\cnt  or,  in  the  ca^e  of  a  stndei  {  who  is 
attending  such  an  institution,  at  which  lie  is  in  gtM^l  stauuiiig  (as 
determined  by  such  institution)  — 
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<a)  has  determined  the  amount  of  need  fo^'  such  loan  by 
to.  ^tracting  from  the  estimated  cost  of  liis  attendance  at  such 
inetituticn  (which,  :^)r  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  means  the 
cost,  for  the  period  for  which  the  loan  is  sought,  or  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board,  and  reasonable  commuting  costs)  the 
expected  family  contribution  with  respect  to  such  student  iphvi 
any  other  resources  or  student  aid  reasonably  available  to  such 
student,  and 

(/?)  has  provided  the  lender  with  a  statement  evidencing 
the  d<-termination  made  under  clause  (I)  (a)  of  this  j.ara- 
g/aph  and  recommending  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  such  need  ; 
or 

(II)  equal  to  or  more  than  $15,000  and  the  eligible  institution 
at  which  he  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
student  who  is  attending  such  an  institution,  at  which  he  is  in  good 
standiiig  (  irs  determined  by  such  institution)  — 

(a)  has  determined  that  he  is  in  neod  of  a  loan  to  attend 
such  institution, 

(/?)  has  determined  the  amount  of  such  need  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  estimated  cost  of  attendance  at  such  institution 
the  expected  family  contribution  with  respect  to  such  student 
plus  any  other  resources  oi*  student  aid  reasonably  available  to 
such  student,  and 

(y)  has  provided  the  lender  with  a  statement  evidencing 
the  determination  n»ade  under  clause  (11)  {/3)  of  this  para- 
graph and  recommending  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  such  need. 

(2)  (A)  The  portion  of  the  interest  on  a  loan  wiiich  a  student  is  en- 
titled to  have  paid  on  his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to  the  holder  of  the 
loan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  siibsection  shall  be  equal  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  f»eriod  of 
the  loan,  or  which  accrues  during  a  period  in  which  principal  need  not 
be  paid  (whether  or  not  such  principal  is  in  fact  paid)  by  reason  of  a 
provision  described  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  or  in  section 
427(a)(2)(C); 

REPAYMENT  UY  TH?:  COMMISSIONER  OF  LOANS  OF  OECEA6EI)  OR  niSABLED 

BORROWERS 

Sec.  487.  If  a  student  borrower  who  has  received  a  loan  described 
in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  section  428(a)  (1)  dies  or  becomes  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  (as  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner),  then  the  Commissioner  shall  dis-^hargc 
the  borrower's  liability  on  the  loan  by  repaying  the  amouait  owed  on 
the  loan. 

Part  C — Woru-Study  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  TCTRPOSE;  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

.'^fifiC.  441.  (a)  Ti  e  purpose  of  this  pait  is  to  stimulate  and  promote 
tlie  part-time  employment  of  students,  particularly  students  with 
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great  financial  ne  cl  in  eli^^iblo  institutions  who  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  ti  pursue  courses  of  study  at  such 
institutions, 

(b)  There  are  authorized  t-o  be  appropriated  $2L5,000,0()0  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jur  80,  1969,  i|:27r),000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  e.iding 
June  30,  1970,  $'20,0^0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$330,000,000  for  the  fisca!  /-r  ending  June  30,  1972,  $360,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Ju  ),  1973,  $390,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  4--  ;000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1^6. 

Part  D — Coopkh.vI'ivk  Eni-cATioN  Pijogham 

AVr.HOPRIA'nONS  AlTTliORIZEP 

Sfx'.  451.  (a)  There  ^ire  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $340,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :>ri,  1009,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  siioceedin^-  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 1975,  to  enable  the  CouiUiissioner  to  make 
grants  pui-snant  to  section  452  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  planning,  establishment,  expansion,  or  carrying  out  by  such  insti- 
tutions of  programs  of  cooperative  education  that  alternate  perioiis 
of  fvdl-time  academic  study  with  periods  of  full-time  public  or  private 
employment  that  will  not  only  af  ord  students  the  opportunity  to  earn 
through  emplovnient  funds' required  toward  continuing  and  com- 
pleting their  education  but  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  give  them  work 
experience  related  to  their  academic  or  occupational  objective.  Such 
amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1969,  shall  also  be  available 
for  planning  and  related  activities  foi  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $750,000  for  the 
fiscal  voar  ending  June  30,  1909,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prioi"  to  July  1,  1975,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make 
training,  demonstration, 'or  research  grants  or  contracts  pursuant  to 

section  453.  ,   n        1         -i  1 1    j  i.i 

(c)  Appropriations  under  this  part  shall  not  be  availai)le  tor  th- 
payment  of  compensation  of  students  for  employment  by  employers 
under  arrangements  pursuant  to  this  part. 

Part  E — Direct  Loans  to  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher 

Edlxation  * 

APPROFRiA'rn^Ns  authorized 

Sec.  481.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a  program  of  stimu- 
lating and  assisting  in  t}ie  establishment  and  maintenance  of  funds  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  making  of  low-interest  loans  tp 
students  in  need  thereof  to  pursue  their  .courses  of  studj'  in  such  insti- 
tutions. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissione'  to  .lake  con- 
tributions to  student  loan  funds  established  under  this  i)art,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  he  api)rop;'inted  $375,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June.  80,  U)72.  i\nd  $l(K),000,0()()  foi*  tl\e  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  19T3,  and  f(>r  each  of  the  sneceeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
tcTuly  l,lP7r). 

(2)  In  addition  tliere  are  lierehy  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
sucli  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1976,  and  each  of  the 
tliree  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  nniy  be  necessai'y  to  enable  students 
who  have  received  loans  for  academic  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975,  to  continue  or  complete  com  "^^  of  study. 

(e)  Any  sums  approj)rialed  pursuant  to  subsecti'Ui  (b)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  ap])ortionment  i)ursuaut  io  section 
462  and  for  paynuMits  of  Federal  capital  (contributions  thervfixun  to 
institutions  of  highei'  education  which  Inwc  agi'eenicnts  witli  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  408,  Such  Fedenal  capital  contributions  and 
all  contributions  from  such  institutions  shall  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  and  maintenance  of  student  loan  funds. 

CANCELLATION  OF  LOANS  FOH  (iKUTAlN  VtUUAC  SKUVICV. 

Sec.  465.  (a)  (1)  The  per  centum  specified  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection  of  the  total  amount  of  any  loan  made  after  June  8f),  1072. 
from  a  student  loan  fund  assisted  under  tliis  j)art  shall  be  canceled 
for  eacli  complete  year  of  service  after  such  date  by  the  borrower  under 
circumstances  described  in  })ara;{rai)h  (2). 

(2)  Tjoans  shall  l)e  canceled  under  paragrapli  (1)  for  service- 

(A)  as  a  "f^nll-time  teacher  for  service  hi  \\:\  aeatlemir  y^'ar  in  a 
public  or  othei'  vonprofil  p?*ivatv  elementary  or  seeondary  school 
which  is  in  the  school  dis<  t  i^  t  of  a  local  educational  agency  whi<*h  is 
eligible  in  such  year  for  assistance  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Seconthiry  p]ducation  Act  of  1905,  and  which  for  the 

f urposes  of  this  paragraph  and  for  that  year  Inis  been  determined 
y  the  Commissioner  (pursuant  to  regulations  and  after  consid- 
tation  with  the  Stat^  educational  «gency  ^^f  the  State  in  which  the 
school  is  located)  to  be  a  scho  >i  in  which  the  enrollment  of  chil- 
dren described  in  clause  (.  (B),  or  (C)  of  section  108(a)(2) 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065 
(using  a  low-incojue  factor  of  $J>,000)  exceeds  30  l^cr  centum  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  that  school  and  such  determmatiou  shall  not 
be  made  with  respect  to  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  schools  in  the  State  rocei\'ing  assistance  under  such  title  I; 

(B)  as  a  full-time  staff  member  in  a  preschool  program  car- 
ried on  under  section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  which  is  operated  for  a  period  which  is  compai'able 
to  a  full  school  year  in  the  locality :  Provided^  That  the  salary  of 
such  staff  member  '  lOt  more  than  the  salary  of  a  comparfible 
employee  of  the  loca  ;  Aucational  agency,  or 

(C)  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped  children  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementarv  or  seconclary  school  system;  or 

(D)  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
for  service  that  qualifies  for  special  pay  under  section  t^lO  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  an  area  of  hostilities. 
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For  puri)os(»s  of  this  nara<rrai)lj,  tlio  t(»rni  "handicapped  t-luUlroii'' 
means  cliildren  who  aiv  mentnlly  mlardod,  liard  of  Jiearing,  deaf, 
speech-impaired  visiially  )iandinipi)e(i,  seriously  eniotioiiall y  dis- 
turbed, or  otl.^r  liealMi-inipaii'ed  eliildren  who* by  reason  thereof 
require  special  education. 

(3)  (A)  ThA  per  centmn  of  a  loan  which  shall  b(»  canceled  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  suhs^H-tion  is--- 

(i)  in  the  case  of  service  described  \\\  clause.  (A),  or  (C),  of 
paragniph  at  the  rate  of  15  per  centum  for  the  first  or  second 
year  of  sucli  service,  20  per  centum  for  the  third  or  foui-th  year  of 
such  c.M'vice,  and  'M)  per  ('eut um  for  tlie  fifth  year  of  such  service; 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  S(M-vice  described  in  clvase  (B)  of  pitra- 
grapli  (2)  at  the  rat^.  of  15  i)er  centum  for  each  year  of  such 
service; 

(iii)  in  tire  cast^  of  service  described  in  clause  (J))  of  para- 
graph (2),  not. to  exceed  a  total  of  50  per  centum  of  sncli  loan  at 
the  rate  of  121^  per  centum  for  eacli  year  of  qualifying-  service. 

(B)  If  a  i>ortion  of  a  loan  is  canceled  iinder  this  subsection  for  any 
year,  the  entire  amount  of  interest  on  such  loan  which  accrues  for  such 
3'ear  shall  be  canceled. 

(C)  . Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  comtrued  to  authorise 
refiinding  any  repajoncnt  of  a  loan. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "year"  where 
ai>plied  to  service  as  a  teacher  means  academic  year  as  defined  by  the 
Cfommissioner. 

(b)  The  Connnissio!\c!'  shall  pay  to  each  institntiou  for  each  fiscal 
year  an  amouui  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  loans  from 
its  student  loan  fund  which  are  canceled  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
such  year.  None  o  ^  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  461  (b) 
shall  be  available  yor  payments  pui^suant  to  this  s-;bse^tion. 

TJTLK  VII— (X)NSTIUICn  JON  OF  A(^\I)KM1(^  FACMLI'nKS  ' 

ANNUAL  INTKRKST  GUANTS 

Sec.  745.  (a)  To  assist  institutions  of  hi^hei*  education  and  hiijfher 
education  building  agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  from  ollior 
sources  for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities,  the  Conunissioner 
mav  make  annual  interest  grants  to  such  in.stitniions  and  agencies. 

(b)  Annual  interest  grants  to  an  institution  of  higher  education  or 
higher  education  building  a{  nicy  with  respect  to  any  academic  facility 
shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  forty  years,  and  provi- 
sion for  such  grants  shall  be  embodied  in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their 
payment  over  such  period.  Each  such  grant  shall  lie  in  an  amount 
not  greater  than  the  difference  between  (1)  the  average  annual  debt 
service  which  would  be  required  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of  tjie  loan, 
on  the  amount  borrowed  from  othei*  sources  for  the  construction  of 
su^h  facilitie<s,  and  (2)  the  avei-agc  annual  debt  service  which  the 
institution  would  have  be.in  required  to  pay,  during  the  life  of  tlie  loan, 
Avith  respect  to  such  amounts  if  the  applicable  interest  i  .te  were  the 
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maximum  rate  specified  in  sootion  744(b)(2).  The  jiniount  on  which 
such  grant  is  based  shall  be  n[)prove(l  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  antliorized  to  )je  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
niisBioner  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  i)aynient  of  annual 
interest  grants  to  institutions  of  bigher'edneation  and  hi<>:her  educa- 
tion building  agencies  in  accordance  with  tliis  section. 

(2)  Contracts  for  annual  interest  grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  entered  into  in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  is  authorized  in 
appropriation  Acts;  and  in  any  event  the  total  amount  of  annual 
interest  grants  which  may  be  paid  to  institutions  of  higlier  education 
and  higher  education  building  agencies  in  any  year  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000 
which  amount  shall  be  increased  by  $6,750,000  on  July  1,  1069,  and  by 
$13,500,000  on  July  1,  1970  and  on  July  1  of  eacli  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing years, 

(d)  Not  more  than  ]2i/>  per  centum  of  the  fi.nds  ju-ovided  for  in 
this  section  for  grants  may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

(e)  No  ftuu\vi\l  iulevest  grunt  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  made 
unless  th'i  Connnissioner  finds  (1)  that  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  develojnnent  costs  of  the  facility  will  be  financed  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  (2)  that  the  applicant  is  unal)le  to  secure  a  loan  in 
the  amount  of  the  loan  with  respect  to  which  the  annual  interest 
grant  is  to  be  made,  from  other  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
equally  as  favorable  as  the  terms  and  conditions  applical)le  to  loans 
under  this  title,  and        that  the  construction  will  be  undertaken  in 
an  economical  manner  and  that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  extrava- 
gant design  or  materials.  For  purposes  of  this  scctioji,  a  loan  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  interest  grant  is  made  unde:  chis  section  shall  not 
be  considered  financing  from  a  non-Federal  soiree.  For  purposes  of  the 
other  provisions  of  tins  title,  such  a  loan  shall  >e  considered  financing 
from  a  non-Federal  source. 


TITLE  TX— GRADUA.TE  PROGRAMS 
Part  B — Graduate  FKLLO^vs^r^s  for  Cahkers  in  PosTsiccoNnARY 

EnUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  921.  There  are  hereb}^  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessaiy  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(20  U.S.C.  1134d)  Enacted  Jiuie  30,  19T2,  P.L.  92r-318,  sec.  181  (a),  8(i  Stat  300. 
NUJilBER  OF  FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  922.  (a)  During  fiie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding-  fiscal  years,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  award  not  to  exceed  seven  thousand  live  luuidred  fcllowsliips  to  be 
used  for  study  in  £»;raduat'3  programs  at  institntions  of  higher  ednca- 
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^'011.  Sucil  feJIowshiDS  nillV  he  sim  f  1 

the  Co„„nissionev  „kI;  Zin::i::X  tL^Z  ^xo  ii^PlT',  ^ 
ycai-s,  except  (1)  that  wJiciv.  .,  Fnii„  ..j  •      V,  -^^or  tin-cc  aL'tuioiiHc 

as  a  ro,.uhiiy^e,!i t£t^s^^^     '"'.^  f  ••^'^'■^ 

side  the  regular  sossions  of  flu.  ,r,..  ri,,.  chn  i)g  pe/'iods  out- 

a  iviiowshi? i?r:«t.ct ;s!n  oxcl^^f^i;r^•r"' 

«lar  years,  and  (2)  that  the  Commissioner  ruiv  nroviS^^^  l'^'"- 

tor  tho  gnmtmg  „f  such  fell(,^^^ships  for  ^\y^tId^^^tudJ}  ' 

one  academic,  year  Cor  one  cnlei/Hn,  .  ^-^^'^'^  to  exceed 

to  vvhicliclause^(]). applied)      u   S.n  f^  ,}"        "^^'^  «^  ieik)u-.hips 

v.... applicable;  uVllf  Scial '  '  c      ^0'^  T  u'hich  ff 

of  tins  part  would  most  emotively  be  serStherel)^/ 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow'ihii w  n„f     •    1  .  u 
awarded  bv  subsection  Cn  ^     H,;  .  o       ^^'}"*'^'''J'»  aut      zed  to  be 
i^ed  to  au4rd  SlouL  i^)i  eo  i^^^  fo  If,"'      P""""^.'«nc.  .s  author- 

-h,ch  .t  replace       awarded,  as  U,i  Ccmniiio™?  ,„t;,'  S^"! 

Part  D— Fellowships  for  Other  Purposes 

program  authorized 

Sec.  961.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  fellowships— 

-^J^Ltllu^T  ''^''^'^'^y  P'^'^  disadvantaged  baclcgrounds,  as 
fiSSstudy.       C"'^^^^^^^^^'  undertaking  graduate  or  pro- 

The  demonstration  of  financial  need  atiall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 

^cV^^  .u^  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  award  under  the  nix)- 
visions  of  this  part  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  fellowships  forX 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 

&cal  years.  Appropriations  mad^  pursuant  to  section  905  for  fellow- 
ships awarded  under  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  mav 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellowships  autliorized  to  be 
awarded  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
awar  fellowships  equal  to  the  number  previously  awarded  during 
an3  ^scpI  year  under  this  part  but  vacated  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
period  I  V  which  they  were  a\varded  except  that  eadi  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  such  period  of  graduate  or 
professional  work  or  research  not  in  excess  of  the  remainder  of  the 
period  for  which  the  fellowship  it  replaces  was  awarded  as  the  Com- 
misioner  may  determine. 

(c)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  part  shall  be  for  graduate  and 
professional  atudy  leading  to  an  advanced  decree  or  research  incider^ 
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to  the  presentation  of  a  doctoral  disseilation.  Such  fellowships  may  be 
awarded  for  graduate  and  professional  study  and  research  at  any 
institution  of  higher  education  or  any  other  research  center  approved 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  for  such  periods  as  the  Commissioner  may  determine  but  not 
to  exceed  three  years. 


TITLE  XII— GENERAL  7 PROVISIONS 


STATE  POSTSl'X'OXDAKl'  KDUCWTION-  C'()3IM1SSI0N6 

Sec.  1202.  (a)  Any  State  whicli  desires  to  nu-eive  assistance  under 
section  1203  title  X  shall  establish  u  State  Conuiussion  or  df^si^inate 
an  existing  State  agency  or  State  ConinuHsiou  (to  bo  known  as  the  State 
Commission)  whicli  is  broadly  and  equitably  representative  of  the 
general  public  and  pnblic  and  private  nonproHt  and  pr(>|)rietaiy 
nistitutions  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  State  including  com- 
munity colleges  (as  defimnl  in  title  X),  junior  colleges,  postsecoiuhiry 
vocational  scliools,  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  four- 
year  institutions  of  higher  education  and  branches  thereof. 

(b)  Such  State  Coniniission  nuiy  establish  connnittoos  or  task 
forces,  not  necessarily  consisting  of  (^'onimission  membors,  and  utilize 
existing  agencies  or  organizations,  to  make  studios*  comluct  surveys, 
submit  recomjuendations,  or  othei-wise  conti'ihntc  I  lie  l)est  available 
expertise  from  the  institutions,  interests  groups,  and  segments  of  the 
society  most  concerned  with  a  pai-ticular  aspect  of  the  Couunission's 
work. 

(c)  (1)  At  any  time  after  July  1,  1973,  a  State  may  designate  tlie 
State  Uommission  established  under  subsection  (a)  as  the  State  agency 
or  institution  recjuir^d  under  section  105,  60e3,  or  704,  In  such  a  case,  the 
State  Commission  established  under  this  section  shall  be  deen\ed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  sections  for  State  agencies  or  institu- 
tions. 

(2)  If  a  State  makes  a  designation  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(A)  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  the  SL.te  Conmiission  the 
amount  necessai'y  for  the  proper  and  eflicient  administration  of 
the  Commission  of  the  functions  transferred  to  it  by  n\ason  of 
the  designation;  arid 

(B)  the  Statue  Commission  shall  be  considered  the  successor 
agency  to  the  State  agency  or  institution  with  respect  to  which  the 
designation  is  made,  and  action  theretofore  taken  by  the  State 
agency  or  institution  shall  continue  to  be  effective  until  changed 
by  the  State  Commission. 

(d)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  'Assistance  under  tit^e  VI 
or  under  title  VII  but  which  does  not  desire,  after  June  30,  197J^, 
to  place  the  functions  of  State  Commissions  under  such  titles  under 
the  authority  of  Hie  State  Commission  establislied  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  establish  for  the  purposei?  "  -ch  titles  a  State  Com- 
mission which  is  broadly  representative  of  ihe  public  and  of  institu- 
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<Hliiratio,,  (inrludin^.  junior  rollejros  an.l  terhnicnl 
mtnniif^."        i''^";^'}'-^'  ^^''^^  Commissions  shall  havo  ti.c  solo 

Wn^iJhlntcSf  '^'--^  ''^xi 


Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 

(P.L,  87-250) 

^^ATo^\n^^^^^  and  strengthening     the  intornational 

flmonnhpL^^io^  ^^^^^       promoting  bettor  r.utual  undersUinding 

among  the  people  of  the  .vorld  through  educational  and  cultural  exchanges 

n^t  ^o!^^^"^/^  the  SMe.  and  House  of  Eerresentalwr.,  of  ike 
!  ^i.i'^'W^  <?<^n^rm  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 

1961"  "Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Ac  of 

Skc.  102. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  ^resident  is 
further  authorized  to  f  f  /?de  for — 

(6)  i^romotins;  moacrn  foreign  language  trainir^  and  area 
studies  m  United  States  schoolsj  colleges,  and  universities  by  sup- 
porting visits  and  study  in  foreign  cou.  .lies  by  teachers  and  pros- 
pective teachers  in  such  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  skill  in  languag^is  and  their  Icnowledge 
of  the  culture  of  the  p  ;ople  of  these  countries,  and  by  financing 
visits  by  teachers  from  those  countries  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  foreign  language  training  and  area 
studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities; 

Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969 

(P.L.  dl'-OS) 

AN  ACT  To  authorize  special  allowances  for  lenders  with  respect  to  insured 
student  lonns  under  title  of  the  Higlicr  Education  Act  of  liX>5  when 

necessary  in  the  light  of  economic  conditions  in  order  to  assure  that  students 
will  have  reasonable  ihtcss  to  sucli  loans  for  tinancing  their  education,  and  to 
increase  the  authorizations  for  certain  other  student  assistjince  programs. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Vr-i-yd  States  of  Aineiica  in  Co7igvess  assembled^  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  ^^Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  3969'\ 


INCENTIVE  PAYMENa^  ON  INSURED  STUDENT  LOANS 


Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  determines  that  the  limitations  on  interest  or  other  condi- 
tions (or  both)  applicable  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-829)  to  student  loans  eligible 
for  insurance  by  the  Cojnmissioner  of  Education  or  under  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  insurance  program  ..overed  by  an  a<2:reement  under 
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section  428(b)  of  sucli  Av;t,  considered  in  the  i'l^hi  of  the  then  current 
econoniic  conditions  and  in  i)articular  tho  rclevunt  money  nrarket, 
are  impeding  or  threatening  to  im)>ed'  the  carryin^^  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  snca  part  B  and  liave  caused  the  return  to  holders  of  such 
Ir^ns  to  be  less  than  equitable,  iie  is  liez^rby  authorized,  by  regulation 

applicable  to  a  threc-montli  periou  s;pecified  therein,  to  prescribe 
(after  consultati  )n  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasriy  and  tlie  lieads 
of  other  appropri:»t<^  agencies)  a  special  allowance  to  be  ])aid  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  each  holder  of  an  eligible  loun  or  loans. 
The  amount  of  such  allowance  to  any  holder  with  r-spcct  to  such 
period  shall  be  a  percentage,  specified  in  such  regulation,  of  the  aver 
age  unpaid  balance  of  disbursed  jiriucipal  (not  including  interest 
added  to  principal)  of  all  eligible  loans  held  by  sn  \\  holder  during 
such  period,  wl  ich  balai\ce  bhi;ll  be  computed  in  a  manner  specified 
in  such  regulation;  but  no  such  percentage  shall  be  set  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  8  per  centum  per  annum. 

(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  autlu)rizvfd  to  be,  appropriated  for  special 
allowances  as  authorized  by  this  ser'tion  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endijig  June  1970,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  1^0,  1971,  and  for  succeeding  fiscal  years  sucli  sums  as  may 
be  necessary. 


Public  Law  92-506 
92nd  Congress,  S,  J,  Res.  265 
October  19,  1972 

Soint  'Ilcsoliition 

To  pruvitlo  iCYi^'  <  f.»v  Alion  J.  KUfiitW  fHlMv.^hips  to  rllsiulVinitJiU'iwl  MM  .iubrv 
tfcjiuol  stnileiits  fiiHl  ilH'ir  t»*iie)K^rs  in  i>nrtici|»;«te  in  a  AVasliijik'tou  puJic 

Sec,  6.  'j'hore  aro.  audioriziMi  lo  be  a])pi'nprij\toil  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
for  thoiiscai  year  ending  Juno  ;50, 197o^  ami  for  each  of  ^he  bvo  succeed- 
ing fiscid  yeaihi  (o  carry  out  t lie  ])ro visions  oi*  tli is  joint  le.sohition. 
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Explanation  of  TrQ'^sfers 


Compare tlve  transfer  to: 


1973 

Estimate  Purpos 


Salaries  and  expenses  $        38,0f>  To  consolidate  costs  of 

advisory  committees  with  oti. 
administrative  expenses  In 
"Salaries  and  expenses." 


Postsecondary  innovation  10,000,000  Since  this  program  is  lo 

be  administered  by  the  Ass>  "ant 
Secretary  for  Education,  li  3 
being  transferred  from  the  Higher 
Education  Appropriation  which  \s 
admin is cered  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

H'jher  Education 


Year 

Budget 
Estl'uate 
to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriatlor 

1964 

$  421,658,000 

$    163, 568,  100 

$  163,568,000 

$  165,068,000 

1963 

511,640,000 

'♦98,890,  jOO 

498,890, JOO 

554,600,000 

1966 

977,908,000 

902,108,000 

912,108,000 

971,231,000 

1967 

1,073,494,000 

1,164,307,000 

1,151,507,000 

1,156,307,00^ 

19tH, 

1,153,650.000 

1,132,150,000 

'  .132,150,000 

929,255,000 

1969 

823,020,000 

6,920,000 

786,852,000 

778,620,000 

1970 

798,284,000 

867,833,000 

1,009,074,000 

831,734,000 

1971 

837,725,000 

880,180,000 

1,014,970,000 

941,180,000 

1972 

1,892,754,000 

1,193,344,000 

1,782,174,000 

1,409,354,000 

1973 

1,463,288,000 

1973  Supplemental 

499,100,000 

679,922,000 

567,470,000 

1973  Proposed 
Rescission 

-44,300,000 

1973  Proposed 
Amendment 

1,119,502, 300 

1974 

1,747,914,00' 

NOTE:    All  figures  are  comparable  with  thp  1974  estimate.    Excluded  are  funds  for 
,    '        Postsecondary  Innovation  and  the  Advisory  Committees  for  Financial  Aid  to 

Students  and  for  Developing  Institutions.     (The  actual  1973  proposed  amend- 
ment is  $1,119,510,000  but  for  comparability  with  the  197^  estimate,  the 
$8,000  requested  for  the  Developin,<?  Inctltutions  Advisory     ^mmittee  is  no** 
included  above.)    Figures  for  earlier  years  include  appropriate  amounts 
tequested  and  appropriated  under  "Higher  Education  Facilities  Consti^ction," 
"Vurther  Endowment  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  and 
"Education  in  Foreign  Language  and  World  Affiars." 


''7-228  0-73-37 
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General  Stptement 

This  justification  includes  an  ar^ended  requeiirt  for  1973  as  well  .  s  the  budget 
request  1^*   1974.    The  initial  request  for  1973  wab  submitted  before  t.nactment  of 
the  Educ&wl-*n  Artiendments  of  1972.    The  balance  of  th*?t  request  was  can-alled  in 
L  tober  when  the  Administration  requested  Higher  Education  funds  needed  early  in 
tne  year  anu  indicated  that  other  1973  funds  woi'.T  ■  be  requested  when  the  1974  budget 
was  transmitted.    The  additional  time  was  needed  ,o  plan  for  Implementation  of  the 
new  leglslatioi. 

The  $1,750^614,000  appropriation  requested  in  1974,  including  the  $2,700,000 
permanent  appvopriPtion,  is  $105,242, 00( J  above  the  comparable  amended  budget  for 
1973  and  $33b, 600,000  above  the  comp.ira'3le«    ppropriation  for  1972.    On  an  obilga- 
ticn  basis,  the  increase  over  1973  is  $35,jOO,097.    The  new  basic  opportunity  grants 
program,  authorized  by  the  Education  Ajoendments  of  1972,  accounts  for  a  net  increase 
despite  decreases  in  some  other  prograiai.    Both  the  amended  1973  1  idget  and  the 
rnqueat  for  1974  reflect  the  President's  conmitment  to  Increase  postsecondary 
educational  opportunities  for  persons  in  greatest  financial  need. 


1973 
Estimr.te 


1974 
Es  timate 


increase  or 
Decrease 


Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  work-s tudy : 

(1)  Basic  opportunity  grants..      $622,000,000      ?959,000,OOO  $+337,000,000 

(2)  Supplementary  opportunity 

grants   328,401  —  -828,401 

(3)  Work-study   252,784,540       250,QOO,000  -2,784,540 

(b)  Cooperative  education   10,750,000  10,750,000   

(c)  Subsidized  insured  loans; 

(1)  Interest  on  insured 

loans   245,000,000       310,000,000  +65,000,000 

(2)  Reserve  fund  advo"-Ps   1,0/:S,000  1,572. '^20  -372,771 

(d)  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Federal  capital  contribu- 

Uioas   309,600,000  — -  -309,600,000 

(2)  Loans  to  institutions   1,970,000  —  -1,970,000 

(3)  Teacher  cancellations   5,300,000  5,\V,000  — 

Total   1,449,877,941    1,536,322,229  +86,444,288 


Narrative 

The  principal  1974  education  increase  is  in  the  area  of  postsecondary  student 
assist ance.    The  amended  1973  budget  includes  $622  million  and  the  1974  request 
includes  $959  million  to  impleuLsnt  the  recently  enacted  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grorics  program.    This  program  is  p^.rt  of  a  major  refold  of  the 
traditional  F'jderal  Student  Assistance  programs.    In  the  past.  Federal  student 
assistance  wiS  made  available  through  several  programs  with  varying  standards  of 
student  eligibility  tied  to  State  allocation  formulas.    Students  In  some  States 
were  treated  better  than  in  other  States  and,  within  a  St:;te,  the  treatment  varied 
am'^ng  schools  for  students  with  similar  needs. 

Under         new  Basic  Educfi'.  .onal  Opportunity  Grants  program  there  are  no 
state  forim.    :i  to  prevent  fund-*  from  going  where  they  are  needed  most,  and  a 
uniform  Federal  Standard  will  apply  to  all  schools.    The  new  program  qualifies 
eligible  students  for  .-^  basic  grant  of  $1,400  lest  the  amount  that:  he  and  his 
family  are  expected  to  contribute  to  his  education,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half 
his  cost      The  estimate  that  the  .:959 ,000 ,000  reqaested  for  1974  will  provide  for  full 
fundtnjr  Is  baf>ed  upon  preliminary  assumptions  about  a  leeds  analysis  system. 

Since  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  Program  provides  that  no  award  may  exceed 
one-half  of  a  "tudent^s  cost  of  education,  other  forms  of  aid  are  needel.  The 
budg^.t  incli'aes  $250  million  in  both  flscfil  years  1973  and  1974  to  continue  the 
college  work-study  program,  and  it  includes  $245  million  In  1973  and  $310  million 
in  1974  to  continue  and  expand  the  guaranteed  student  ioan  program.    While  no 
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new  capital  contributions  will  be  provided  for  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
Program  after  1973,  about  two  billion  dollars  will       outstandlnR  at  the 
end  of  1973,    Loan  repayments  amounting  to  about  $150  million  In  and 
:>i60  million  in  1975  will  provide  some  lend^le  funds  under  the  direct  control 
of  participating  Institutions,    There  are  also,  of  course,  State  and  other  non- 
Federal  forms  of  student  a'  , 

For  cooperative  education,  the  total  appropriation  authorized  is  requested 
in  197.*  and  19 7A.    This  si::  fold  increase  reflects  the  new  emphasis  on  career  education. 


1973                 1974            Increase  or 
.   Eatimate  Eqtltnate  Decrease 

Student  assistance; 

(a)  Grants  and  Work-Study: 
(1)  Basic  educational 

opportunity  grants   $622,000,000    $959,000,000  $+337,000,000 


Authority  and  Purpose i 


To  help  qualified  students  finance  thefr  postuecondary  education,  the  Educa- 
tion AmendmentB  of  1972  included  a  program  of  basic  opportunity  grants.  The 
program.  Title  IV,  subp^t  A-1  of  the  amended  Higher  Education  Act,  applies  to 
half-time  as  well  as  to  full-time  students,  and  to  postsecondary  vocational, 
technical,  and  proprietary  institutions  as  well  as  to  colleges.    Th,e  grants  are  not 
available  for  graduate  study  but  may  extend  to  five  years  of  undergraduate  work 
under  special -circumstances  specified  by  the  Act.    At  full  funding,  the  program 
provides  a  grant  of  $1,400  less  expected  family  contribution,  but  not  to  e:iceed  one 
half  the  cost  of  attendance.    The  law  provides. a  reduction  formula  for  less  than 
full  :.unding. 


Legislative  Requlrementfl ; 

I'he  IrN  requires  a  Schedule  of  escpected  parf:ital  contribution  to  be  si^mitted 
to  Congress,  it  Umlf^  psTments,  and  it  specifies  how  grants  are  to  be  adjusted  to 
appropriation  at  less  thun  full  funding. 

a.  Family  contribution  schedule;    The  law  requires  the  Commissioner  to  . 
submit  to  Congress,  by  the  first  of  February,  a  schedule  indicating .amounts 
families  in  given  financial  circumstances  will  be  expected  to  contribute  towdwd  tlie 
student^s  educational  expenses.    Congresss  is  to  react  by  the  first  of  M/^y,  and,  if 
Congress  disapproves  the  schedule,  the  Connissioner  must  submit  a  new  one  within  15 
days.    The  family-contribution  schedule,  together  with  rules  governing  allowable 
costs,  are  important  determinants  of  the  number  of  participants  and  size  of  an 
individual's  grant. 

b.  Statutory  formula  for  grant  size;    When  a  fel^en  needs  analysis  system  is 
accepted,  and  interpreted  for  a  student,  grant  size  is  determined  by  application 

of  d  statutory  formula  in  the  authorizing  legislation; 

At  full  Funding;    At  full  funding,  as  mentioned  above,  the  program 
provides  a  grant  of  $1,400  less  expected  family  contribution^  but 
not  to  exceed  one-half  the  ccst  of  attendance. 

(2)         less  than  full  funding:    Grants  are  to  be  adjusted  to  available 
fund^  by  the  following  formula: 

(a)  .  If  $1,400  minus  expected  parental  contribution  is: 
■•  -  more  than  $1,000,    pay  75%  of  th**.  amount 

$S01  to  $1,000,       pay  70Z  of  the  amount 
$601  to  $    800,       pay  65  of  the  amount 
to  $    600,  ^    pay  50%  of  the  amount 

No  grant,  however,  shall  be  more  than  h  of  "need"  (cost 
minus  parental  contrib-Clon) ,  unless  available  funds  are 
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75%  of  the  amount  needed  for  full  funding,  in  which  ae 
no  grant  shall  be  more  than  60X  of  "need". 

(b)  The  aut'iurizing  legislation  provides  that  if 
available  fur. ds  exceed  the  amount  needed  to  pay  grants 
computed  by  tha  above  reduction  formula,  the  excess 
will  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between 
the  amount  found  by  the  above  focraula  and  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  at  full  funding. 

(c)  If  available  funds  are  less  than  needed  to  pay 
grants  c».Tiput'2d  by  the  reduction  rormula,  then  grants 
are  pror£*:ed  down  to  the  amount  available.' 

(q'^    No  grant  of  less  th^n  $50  will  be  paid. 

(e)    The  law  provides  th".t  social  securiny  benefits 
paid  to  or  on  account  of  a  stud'snt  because  he  is  a 
student  and  half  of  his  veterans  benefits  will  be 
counted  as  the  atudent's  income. 

Operation  of  the  program; 

The  program  is  forward  funded,  that  is,  the  1973  appropriation  will  fund 
operations  during  the  following  yaar^  academic  year  1973-74.    The  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriation  will  fund  operations  during  academic  year  I')?/'  -75. 

As  mentioned  aoove ,  the  Commissioner  must  submit  a  schedule  of  expected 
family  contributions  to  Congress  by  the  first  of  February  each  year.  Additional 
rules  for  determining  the  cost  of  education,  to  be  used  in  computing  the  grants, 
will  be  published  a  little  later. 

Announcements  of  levels,  of  awar^ls  will  be  publiahec  after  the  appropriation 
is  passed  so  that  students  and  their  'amilies  may  make  deiinite  plans  for  the 
following  academic  year. 

A.iplicaMons  for  the  determination  of  expected  family  contribution  will  be 
distributed  to  i.  gh  schools,  institutions  of  postsecondary  education,  libraries, 
post  offices  apa  other  locations  easily  accessible  to  students.    Ones  a  student 
completes  his  .'vylication,  he  would  submit  this  form  to  OE  contractors  for  the 
determination  oi  his  expected  family  contribution.    After  this  calculation  is 
made,  the  contractors  will  send  a  multi-copy  cerujfication  of  the  student's  family 
contributio.T.    The  student  can  then  apply  to  the  institution  of  his  choice  for 
admission  and  financial  assistance.     InsMtutions  will  be  provided  with  OE 
developed  cost  crite-^^'a  and  a  payment  schedule  based  on  the  ap.-^apriaf.on.  With 
this  information  ^.astitutions  will  be  able  to  determine  the  stud'i  it's  award  and 
develop  his  total  student  aid  package. 

After  the      »-dent  enrolln ,  the  inetitutiun  will  bill  the  Federal  government 
through  the  NIH  j.ayment  system  5or  the  awards  made  for  the  Basic  Grant  Program  and_ 
will  act  as  a  disbursing  agent  for  OE  in  making  awards  to  students. 

Among  the  elements  entering  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  fully  funding  the 
program  are:     (a)  allov/able  cost  of  attendance  at  the  many  and  /aried  postsecondary 
inati  utions  the  student  may  choose  to  attend;  (b)  expected  family  incoiae' under 
a  given  schedule;  an^.  (c)  how  many  sttMentj  will  apply, 

Fj3cal  Year  1972; 

This  is  a  newly  authorized  i/rogrcjn  which  was  not  funded  in -1972, 
Fiscal  Year  197i: 

Of  the  $622,000,000  requested  for  Basic  Grants,  $ll,luO,000  will  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses.    The  reiE'.in-J.nc  $610,500,000  will  provide  grants  averaging 
$400  to  an  estimated  1,577,000  students  during  academic  year  1973-74.    These,  grants 
will  range  from  a  minimum  of  $50  to  a  raax-'jnum  of  $1,050  depending  on  the  student's 
expected  family  cmtrihution  and  his  cos--  of  education. 
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The  propoaed  appropriation  language  is  intended  to  overcome  the  provision 
of  the  law  Lhat  requires  appropriation  of  specified  aioounts  for  older  student  aid 
progracts  as  a  pre-condition  to  paying  basic  grants.    It  is  intended,  aXsOt  to 
provide  for  small  adjuatnients  of  funds  between  fiscsl  years.    If  funds  are 
more  than  needed  to  meet  a  given  payment  schedule,  the  excess  could  be  carried 
forward  to  the  following  year.    If  funds  are  leas  than  needed  to  meet  the 
payment  schedule,  the  deficit  could  be  psid  from  the  following  year's  appropria- 
tion. 

Fiscal  Year  1974; 

The  $959,000,000  requested  ,for  the  program  in  1974  includes  $11,500,000  for 
contractual. administrstive  ertpenses  in  addition  to  estimated  full  funding  for  the 
program  during  academic  yesr  1974-75.    It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
several  elements  entering  into  sn  estimate  of  full  funding  cannot  be  determined 
precisely  in  advance.    Those  elements  Include  the  following:     (a)  the  number  of 
eligible  applicants,  (b)  the  rai^i  of  sttendance  costs,  acd  (c)  their  expected 
family  incomes.    Since  the  basic  opportunity  grants  will  cover  only  half  of  the 
student's  need,  more  than  a  million  students  will  decide  s'hether  and  how  they  can 
obtain  the  other  half  and  whether  the  benefits  of  attending  a  more  expensive 
school  will  warrant  incurring  more  debt  than  would  be  necessary  if  they  attended  a 
low^r  cost  school.    The  size  of  the  grsnt  increases  with  cost  of  attendance  up  to 
the  $1,400  minus  parental  contribution  limit. 


As  in  1974,  apecisl  langusge  is  proposed  to  overcome  the  provision  ot  the 
lav  that  requires  appropriation  of  specified  amounts  for  older  student  aid 
prograu  as  a  pre-^condition  to  payl^ng  basic  opportunity  grants. 

The  budget  request  assumes  that  the  amount  budgeted  for  work-study  together 
with  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  will  be  sufficient  to  supplement  the 
basic  opportunity  grants. 

Special  language  is  in^iluded,  also,  to  provide  for  adjustments  of  funds 
between  fiscal  years.    If  funds  sre  a  little  more  than  needed  to  meet  a  given 
payment  schedule,  the  excess  could  be  carried  forward  to  the  following  yesr.  If 
funds  are  a  little  less  thsn  needed  to  meet  the  payment  schedule,  the  deficit 
could  be  paid  from  tlie  following  year's  appropriation..    This  provision  is  included 
to  simplify  the  administration  of  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  decreasing 
the  number  of  adjuetmenta  that  otherwise  would  hnve  to  be  made  late  in  the  year. 

Current  plens  are  to  i^ iue  a  single  payment  schedule  early  in  the  Spring 
which  is  based  upon  the  appropriation  for  this  progrsm,    A  single  schedule  is 
being  proposed  in  order  to  provide  a  measure  of  certainty  and  stability  for  both 
students  and  inatltutiona  of  higher  education.    The  publication  of  a  single  pay- 
ment schedule  would,  however^  require  dealing  with  the  problem  of  having  too 
much  or  too  little  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schedule.    It  is  intended  that 
the  surplus  or  shortfall  be  dealt  with  by  appropriation  language  which  would 
allow  a  surplus  of  funds  to  be  carried  into  the  nesct  fiscal  year  and  a  shortfall 
to  be  a  first  priority  claim  on  subsequent  year  funds.    It  is  expected  that 
these  adjustments  \^111  be  relatively  small,  but  they  will  permit  the  publication 
of  a  single  echedulc  rather  than  constant  or  frequent  schedules  throughout  the 
year  either  having  to  take  away  funds  already  promised  to  students  or  to  give 
them  additional  small  amounts  because  additional  funds  become  available, 

1973                       197A            Incresse  or 
  Estimate   Es  timate  Decrease 


Student  Assistance; 

(a)  Grants  and  Work-Study: 

(3)  Work  study  $250,000,000  U  $250,000,000   

l/.This  is  the  appropriation  requested  for  academic  year  1973-74.    An  additional 
~   $2,784,540  brought  forward  from  1972  will  be  obligated  during  1973  for  use 
during  academic  year  1972-73. 
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Authority  and  purpose: 

Title  ly,  ?art  C,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of:  1565  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  provide  grants  to  institutions  for  a  portion  of  the 
wages  paid  to  needy  students.    Under  the  1972  amendments  preference  for  employment 
under  the  program  is  given  to  students  with  the  greatest  financial  need,  taking 
into  account  grant  assistance  provided  from  any  public  or  private  sources, 
Previously,  preference  was  given  to  students  from  low-income  families. 


Operation  of  the  progtamt 

A  statutory  formula. determines  the  initial  distribution  among  states.    The  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972  authorized  a  10%  "set-aside"  for  discretionary  grants,  hut 
this  amount  must  be  used  first  to  increase  those  State  allotments  which  otherwise 
would  be  less  than  the  State  had  for  fiscal  year  1972.    Funds  are  awarded  and 
administered  under  an  agreement  between  the  CotomlssloneT  and  each  eligible 
Institution  of  higher  education,  proprietary  institution  of  higher  education  or 
area  vocational-technical  school.    The  Institution  applies  for  funds  expected  to 
be  needed  by  its  students;  the  appllcstlons  are  then  reviewed  by  a  Regional  Panel 
composed  of  practicing  financial  aid  officers  and  Federal  financial  aid  staff 
members.    Funds  arc  distributed  among  the  inscitutiona  within  a  State  by  formula, 
based  on  the  Regional  Panel^s  recommendations.    Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  r^tudents  selected  by  the  institution  for 
participation;  the  institution  must  provide  the  matching  share  of  20  percent. 
Employment  may  be  for  the  institution  itself  or  at  public  or  private  non-profit 
agencies  with  which  the  participating  Institution  has  contracted.    Doth  full-time 
and  half-time  students  attending  eligible  institutions  are  now  eligible.  Previously 
only  full-time  students  could  be  employed  under  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1972: 

Including  the  fiscal  year  1972  supplemental  appropriation  of  $25,600,000,  a 
total  of  $A26,600,000  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972,    Of  this  amount 
$156,AOO,000  wss  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation  to  convert  the 
program  to  a  full  yearns  fo:,vard  funding.    The  remaining  $270,200,000  was  awarded 
to  approximately  2,700  institutions  for  program  operations  during  academic  year 
1972-73.    That  amount  supported  an  estimated  560,000  recipients  Vfith  an  average 
gross  compensation  of  $380, 


Objectives  for  1973  and  1974; 


Employment  provided  to  a  student  under  the  College  Work-Study  Program  is 
regarded  as  part  of  his  "self-help",  as  are  other  forms  of  employment  and  long- 
term  loans  such  as  Guaranteed  Loans  and  National  Direct  Student  Loans,  All 
students  who  receive  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  will  be  expected  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  paying  for  part  of  their  educational  costs  through 
such  forms  of  self-help  if  the  sum  of  the  Basic  Grant  plus  the  family  contribution 
Is  less  than  the  >>itudent*8  cost  of  education  as  it  will  be  in  most  cases  even  if 
the  Basic  Giant  Program  is  fully  funded. 

Since  the  College  Work-Study  Program  is  now  a  full  year  forward-funded,  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  used  for  program  operations  in 
academic  year  1973-74;  the  appropriation  for  1974,  in  academic  year  1974-75, 


College 
Work-Study  Program 


Academic  Year 
1972-73 
Estimate  


Academic  Year 
1973-74 
Estimate 


Academic  Year 
1974-75 
Estimate 


GrosB  Compensation 

Federal  share  of 
Compensation 

Administrative  Expenses 

Total  Federal  Funda 

Nujnber  of  Stv.dent8 

Annual  Average  Earnings 


$325,537,500 

260,430,000 
9,770,000 
270,200,000 
560 ,000 
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$301,205  ,000 

240,964,000 
9,036,000 
250,000,000 
545,000 
553 


$301,205,000 

240,964,000 
9,036,000 
250,000,000 
545,000 
553 
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1973 
Estimate  ' 


1974 
Eatimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Student  Asslskanoe: 


(b)    Cocpfiiratlve  Education 


$10,750,000 


.$10,750,000 


Authority  and  purpose; 

Ttrle  IV-D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  gronts  for  the 
planning,  establishment,  expansion  or  carrying  out  of  cooperative  education 
programs  in  higher  education  institutions.    Cooperative  Education  is  defined 
ss  consisting  of  alternate  periods  of  full-tline  study  and  full'timc  employment, 
public  or  privste,  related  to  a  student's  academic  course  of  study. 

Limits  of  assistance: 

The  authorizing  .'e.glslation  provides  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  Cooperative  Education  Program  plsnning,  development,  and  expansion, 
as  veil  as  grants  and/or  contracts  for  training  and  research.    Research  and 
training  grants/contracts  that  will  make  an  especially  significant  contribution 
to  the  objectives  of  the  progmm  may  also  be  made  to  organizations,  agencies 
and  business  entities.    Institutions  are  eligible  to  receive  grants  for  only 
three  years.    Each  award  cannot  exceed  $75,000  and  fjiese  funds  cannot  be  used 
as  compensation  for  student  employment. 

Operation  of  the  Program; 

After  an  institution  has  met  eligibility  requiremeats  established  by  the 
Commissioner,  its  proposal  is  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  a  panel  of  consultants 
from  outside  the  Office  of  Education.    The  final  funding  decision  rests  with  the 
Office  of  Education.    To  the  extent  that  funds  are  available,  proposals  are 
supported  according  to  their  merit,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  national 
and  educational  needs  to  be  served. 

In  1972  with  an  appropriation  of  $1,700,000  the  average  grant  award  was 
$20,238  to  8A  institutions  and  enabled  approximately  30,000  students  to 
participate  in  Cooperative.  Education  programs. 

Plans  for  1973: 

The  1973  budget  request  of  $10,750,000  will  permit  the  funding  of  some 
250  grantees  for  an  average  of  $40,000,  thus  enabling  250,000  to  300,000 
students  to  participate  during  academic  year  1973-74.    Awsrds  this  year  will 
also  support  research  and  training  of  program  directors  and  coordinators  as  well 
as  program  administrators  at  institutions  of  higlier  education.    It  is  planned 
that  a  minimum  of  25  percent  of  the  budget  request  be  allocated  to  support 
junior  and  community  college  programs. 

Plana  for  1974; 

As  in  1973,  the  full  authorization  of  $10,750,000  is  requested.  Continuation 
of  the  program  at  this  high  level  reflects  emphasis  on  career  education.  -  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  number  of  grantee  institutions  and  the  number  of  participate 
ing  students  will  be  about  the  same  as  will  be  supported  by  the  1973  appropriation. 


1973 
Eatimate 


1974 
Eb  timate 


Increase  or 
Decresse 


Student  assistance: 

(c)  Subsidized  Insured  loans: 

(1)  Interest  benefits,  special 
allowance  and  death  snd 


disability  payments 
(2)  Reserve  fund  advances 


$245,000,000-  ,  $310,000,000  .  $+65,000,000 
1,945,000^-'       1,57  2, 229^/  -372,771 


1./  Funds  brought  forward  from  prior  years.    No  new  funds  requested. 
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Authority  and  Purpose; 

Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,   (F.L.  89-329),  as  amended 
authorizes  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.    The  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan 
Act  of  1969  (F.L.  91-95)  provides  for  payment  of  "Special  Allowance"  to  lenders. 
These  Acts  enable  the  Conmlasloner  of  Education  to  (1)  encourage  State  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  eatabllsh  adequate  loan  Insurance  programs  for  students 
attending  eligible  educational  Institutions,   (2)  provide  a  Federal  loan  Insurance 
program  for  students  or  lenders  who  do  not  have  reasonable  access  to  a  State  or 
private  nonprofit  program,  (3)  pay  a  portion  of  the  interest  to  the  lender  on 
behalf  of  qualified  students,   {h)  reinsure  a  portion  of  each  loan  gusrsnteed  under 
a  program  of  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  and  (5)  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  "special  allowance"  to  lenders. 

Operation  of  the  Program; 

Twenty-five  Statft  or  nonprofit  agencies  sdmlnlster  their  own  guaranteed  loan 
program.    The  agencies  may  contract  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  reinsure 
SO  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the.  loss  incurred  by  the  agency  in  meeting  its 
obligation  to  lenders  on  guaranteed  loans  in  default.    No  fee  is  charged  for  the 
reinsurance.  "-J^. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Prdgrara  operates  in  the  remaining  States. 
In  addition,  the  Act  authorizes  Federal  insursnce  for  lenders  operating  on  an 
interstate  basis  for  students  who  by  virtue  of  their  residency  do  not  have  access 
to  a  State  program.    Under  the  Federal  program,  the  Coramlssioner  will  insure  the 
lender  for  100  percent  of  the  principal  outstanding  at  the  time  the  loan  enters 
into  default.    The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  92-316)  also  provide  that  sll 
federally  insured  loans  made  under  the  new  legislstion  are  insured  for  100  percent  of 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  plus  Interest,    The  insurance  premium  charged  is  one 
quarter  of  one-percent  of  the  face  value. 

While  the  student  is  in  school,  during  the  maiilmum  12-month  grace  period,  and 
during  periods  of  authorized  deferment,  the  Federsl  government  pays  the  total 
interest  up  to  the  maximum  7  percent  on  loans  that  qualify  for  such  a  subsidy. 
Through  February  28,  1973,  students  whose  adjusted  family  income  was  less  thsn 
$15,000  per  year  qualified  for  the  subsidy.    Under  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
to  become  effective  March  1,  1973,  students  apply  for  Federal  interest  benefits  by 
submitting  to  the  lender  a  recommendatiion  by  the  educational  institution  as  to  the 
amount  needed  by  the  student  to  meet  his  educational  costs.    Students  with  family 
incomes  abpve  $15,000  may  qualify  now  for  interest  benefits  under  this  provision. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  increased  the  maximum  loan  per  academic  year 
from  $1,500  to  $2,500.  The  maacimum  total  loans  outstanding  for  graduate  student^ 
including  losns  they  received"  as  undergraduates,  was  increased  from  $^500  to  $10,000. 

Applicstions  for  student  losns  may  be  obtained  from  lenders,  schools,  regional 
offices  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  State  or  private  nonprofit  guarantee  agencies. 
The  school  must  complete  a  portion  of  this  application  certifying  the  amount  of 
loan  needed  by  the  student  and  verifying  the  student's  enrollment,  his  costs  and 
academic  standing.    If  the  lender  agrees  to  make  the  loan,  approval  must  be 
obtained  from  the  sppropriste  guarantor. 

Any  student  may  apply  who  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  in  an  eligible 
school  or  who  is  already  in  attendance  and  in  good  standing,  and  who  la  a 
citi«en  or  national  of  the  United  States  or  is  in  the  United  States  for.  other 
than  a  temporary  purpose.    In  most  States,  half-time  students  are  eligible,  but 
some  State  agency  programs  require  full-time  attendance.    Residency  requirements 
also  vary  in  some  States . 

Other  informst'ion  relevant  to  this  program  is  shown  under  a  separate  appro- 
priation, the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund,    Payment  of  claims  for  defaulted  loans 
and  income  from  premiums  and  collections  are  shown  there,  ' 

Need; 

For  many  students  guaranteed  student  losns  will  be  the  only  svailable 
student  aid.    For  many  it  will  supplement  other  forms  of  aid.    Any  student,  regard- 
less of  family  income  who  wishes  to  finance  his  education  by  borrowing,  may  apply 
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from  one  of  the  nearly  19,500  parcicipacing  lending  off fees  throughout  the  country. 
Approximately  8,200  educational  institutions,  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  attended  undp^r  this  program.    This  is  the  only  program  of 
general  assistance  available  to  all  ^'ttudents.    As  mentioned  above,  however,  not 
all  rr'nudenta  qualify  for  the  interest:  subsidy. 

Accomplishments  in  Fiscal  Year  1973-. 

It  Is  estimated  that  new  loans  amounting  to  $1,355,000,000  will  be  guaranteed 
In  1973  compared  with  $1,300,000,0*^0  in  1972,    To  supplement  the  $215,000,000 
appropriated  in  October,  an  additional  $30,000,000  io  being  requested  to  fund 
program  costs  this  fiscaJ  year* 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  authorised  a  Student  Lean  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, a  government-sponsored  private  corporation,  financed  by  private  capital  to 
serve  as  a  secondary  market  and  warehousing  facility  for  loans  insured  under  this 
program.    This  mechanism  will  provide  liquidity  fox  lenders  whe  have  invested  in 
the  relatively  long-term  deferred  repayment  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,    The  effect 
of  this  organization  will  be  felt  in  1974, 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  197A; 

This  program  will  continue  to  provide  increasing  nuTkbers  of  students  a  means 
of  financing  all  or  a  portion  of  their  postsecondary  educational  costs.  Student 
loans  approved  under  this  program  during  fiscal  year  1974  are  expected  to  reach  a 
new  annual  total  of  $1,671,000,000,    It  is  anticipated  that  the  aecoiidary  market 
vlll  be  in  operation  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

EsttmatiBg  Frogram  Costs: 

(a)  Open-ended  program.    The  statutory  limit  on  volume  of  new  loans  that  may 
be  insured  has  not  been  a  constraint;  and  there  is  no  limit  on  loans  covered  by 
State  agencies  and  reinsured  by  the  Federtl  government.    Lenders  have  been  urged 
to  lend  to  qualified  borrowers  and  the  Federal  government  has  stood  ready  to  pay 
interest  benefits  ou  s'ny  amount  of  qualified  loans.    The  program,  therefore,  is 
essentially  open-endr;d , 

Furthermore,  a  constraint  on  new  loans  would  not  affect  interest  due  on 
prior  year  loans.    In  practice,  the  total  costs  of  the  program  are  uncontrollable. 

(b)  Computerized  forecasting  model.    A  computerized  forecasting  model  is 
beliig  developed  to  help  manage  the  program. 

(c)  Interest  benefits.  Loans  outstanding  minus  those  in  repayment  status  are 
assumed  to  be  eligible  for  subsidy.  The  value  of  unsubsidized  loans  is  assumed  to 
be  within  estimating  error.  This  assumption  may  change  when  our  estimates  Improve 
and  when  the  new  legislation  on  qualifying  for  interest  benefits  becomes  effective. 

.  (d)  Death  and  disability..    In  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the  borrower,  the 
unpaid  balances  of  loans  made  under  this  program  after  December  15,  1968,  are 
reimbursed  in  full.    These  costs  are  charged  to  "Higher  Education."    In  the  case 
of  loans  made  before  that  date,  death  and  disability  are  treated  as  defaults,  and 
are,  therefore,  a  charjge  to  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund. 

(e)  Special  allowance.    The  special  allowance  depends  upon  the  value  of 
outstanding  loans  made  on  or  after  August  1,  1969,  and  conditions  of  the  money 
market.    Current  estimates  assume  no  appreciable  increase  in  interest  rates,  but 
the  value  of  loans  outstanding  will  Increase,  and  an  increasing  percentage  of  those 
loans  will  have  been  made  after  August  1,  1969. 
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Guaranteed  and  Insured  Student  Loans. 
Costs  Charged  to  Higher  Education 

1972  1973 

Loans  outBtandlng,  end  of  year  $^,000,000,000  $4,871,000,000 

Loans  eligible  for  subsidy    I/,,,        3, ^t78, 624,000  4,055,061,000 
New  loans   ,  (1,301,577,000)  (1,355,830,000) 

Interest    173,978,000  218,000,000 

Death  and  disability   1,599,000  3,000,000 

Special  allowance    21,760,000  24,000.000 

Total  obligations   197,337.000  245,000,000 


1974 

$5,901,000,000 
4,763,297,000 
(1,671,000.000 

276,000,000 

4.000.000 

30.000.000 


310,000,000 


1/  Unsubaldized  loans  asstuned  to  be  within  the  estimating  error. 


1973 
stimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase 

[or 
Decrease 


(d)  National  Direct  Student  Loans  (formerly 
National  Defense  Student  Loans) 

(1)  Fedetal  Capital  Contributions.....  $309,600,000  -0- 

(2)  Loans  to  Institutionc   1,970,000  -0- 

(3)  Teacher  cancellations  ,   5,000,000  5,000,000 


-$309,600,000 
-     1 ,970 ,000 
-0- 


'Narrative 


Authority  and  Purpose: 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  established  the  direct  student  loan  prog^ram 
a?  Title  IV,  Part  E,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  specified  that  this 
program  shall  be  deemed  a  continuation  of  the  prograri  previously  authorized  under 
Title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.    The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram in  to  provide  long-term,  low-interest  loans  Co  needy  students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  enable  them  to  purflue  their  courses  of  study  at  such 
institutions*    All  or  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  a  student  may  be  forgiven  in  con- 
sideration of  subsequent  service  in  certain  kinds  of  teaching  or  subsequent  mil- 
itary service  in  a  combat  zone. 


Operaticn  of  the  Program: 

Tne  CMiunissioner  of  Education  enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  eligible  in- 
stitution kif  higher  education.    Under  this  agreement  a  revolving  student  loan 
fund  is  created  at  the  Institution  through  capital  contributions  provided  by  the 
CoBBniss ioner  and  the  institution  In  the  ratio  of  90  percent  Tcderay  Capital  Con- 
tribution to  10  percent  Institutional  Capital  Contribution.    Loans  made  from  the 
.Fund  bear  interest  c.t  the  rate  of  3  percent,  beginning  9  months  after,  the  student 
ceaaes  to  be  in  at  least  half-time  attendance  at  an  eligible  institution.  Pro- 
viaion  is  made  for  further  deferral  of  repayment  (as  well  as  for  complete  or 
partial  cancellation  of  the  loan)  under  certain  circumstances . 

In  the  event  that  a  student  is  entitled  to  cancellation  of  all  or  part  of 
his  loan,  the  Commiaaioner  reimburses  to  the  institution  its  share  of  the  loan 
cancelled,  if  the  loan  was  made  before  July  1.  1972,  In  the  case  of  cancella- 
tions on  loana  made  after  June  30,  1972,  the  Commissioner  restores  to  the  Fund 
at  the  institution  the  full  amount  cancelled. 


All  assets  of  the  Fund  created  under  NDEA  II  are  vested  In  the  Fund  now  au- 
thorized under  HEA  IV-E,    The  estimated  net  worth  of  those  Funds  ia  at  present 
$2.0  billion.    It  Is  estimated  that  the  Funds  would  be  capable  of  generating 
collections  which  would  eventually  sustain  a  lending  volume  in  excess  of  $150 
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million  annually,  except  that  "leakages"  fron  the  Fund  caused  by  cancellations 
of  loans  made  before  July  1,  1972,  and  the  drain  o£  defaults  and  delinquences 
will  tend  to  diminish  the  capital. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972'- 197 3: 

During  academic  year  1972-73  it  is  estimated  that  $430,919,000  was  lent  to 
624,500  students,  who  borrowed  an  average  of  $690  each,  j  Of  this  loan  volume 
less  than  $319,000,000  (including  both  Federal  and  instiLutional  shares)  was 
comprised  of  new  capital  contributions. 

Request  £or  fiscal  year  1974: 

No  appropriation  for  new  Federal  Capital  Contributions  is  requested  for 
1974,  however  it  is  projected  that' $23,600,000  from  the  fiscal  1972  appropri- 
ation will  be  carried  over  by  the  institutions  Co  augment  the  1974  loan  volume 
otherwise  sustainable  from  collections.    The  t|}tal  loan  volume  will  be  nearly 
$181,000,000,  of  which  $26,310,000  will  be  derived  from  new  capital  contributions 
(Federal  plus  institutional)  and  the  remainder  from  collections.    This  amount  is 
adequate  to  provide  loans  averaging  $600  each  to  more  than  300,000  students. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  average  1974  loan  will  decline  from  the  1973 
average  as  a  result  of  the  new  availability  of  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  which  will  meet  a  larger  chare  of  the  total  need  of  all  students  than 
was  ever  possible  under  the  former  EOG  program. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  number  of  students  aided  with  direct  stu- 
dent loans  will  decline  substantial ly  as  a  result  of  the  increased  availability 
of  Guaranteed  Loan*    Institutions  will  be  encouraged  to  resecve  their  direct 
loans  for  those  students  who  are  unabJe  to  obtain  Guaranteed  Loans.     It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  number  of  students  who  experience  this  inability  will  be 
significantly  smaller  than  has  previously  been  the  case  as  a  result  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Student  Loans  Clarkcting  Association  and  the  other  amendments 
to  the  law  designed  to  Improve  students'  access  to  Guaranteed  Loans. 

Reimbursements  to  institutions  during  1974  for  their  share  of  loans  can- 
celled in  the  previous  year  are  projected  to  increase  only  slightly  over  1973, 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  amount  of  cancellations  on  loans  made  after  July  I, 
1972,  will  be  negligible  for  this  first  year. 


1 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 
STUDENT  AID 
NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAH  PROGRAM 

Jm=n                         1972-73  1971^74 

Federal  Capiral  Contributions 

From  1972  appropriation  $286,000,000  S  23,600,000 

From  1973  appropriation  262,400,000  $  23,600,000 
Institutional  Capital 

Cnntributtons  1/                          32,8^7,000                    32,8^7,000  2,710,000 

Collections  (cash)                         110,000,000              ,    130,000,000  150,000,000 

Carryover  from  previous  yr,            30,000,000                    35.000,000  AO, 000, 000 

Total  available                         $458,847,000                $483,847,000  $216,310,000 


Institutional  carryover  to 

following  year2/  $-35,000,000  $-40,000,000  $-30,000,000 
Withdrawal  for  adminieCratlve 

expenses  -12,345.000  -12,928.000  -5,427,00 

Total  loans  $411,502,000  $430,919,000  $180,883,000 

Number  of  loans  (students)  614,200  624,500  301,500 

Average  loan  S670  '          ^5690  $600 

Nutaber  of  institutions  2,200  2,300  2,300 

Loans  to  institutions 

Ainount  1,822,000  1,970,000  -0- 

Average  per  institution  22,000  20,000  -0- 

■fumber  of  Institutions  81  100  -0- 

Hutnber  of  loans  156  200  -0- 

Cancellations 

Total  amount  40,000,000  50,000,000  50,0C0,000 

^lumber  of  students  240,000  265,000  2fi5,000 
Federal  payments  (for  prior 

year )  3 , 890, 000  5 , 000  ,  OOO  5 , 000 , OUOV 


1/    Calculated  at  10,3  percent  to  correspond  with  the  historically  established 
Institutional  share. 

_2/    From  cash  collections  collected  too  late  for  relending, 

_3/    It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  collections  for  which  100  percent 
reimbursement  may  be  claimed  will  be  negligible. 
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1974 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Eatlinate 


Special  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students:  

(a)  Talent  search  

(b)  Upward  bound  

(c)  Special  services  in  college  

(d)  Educational  opportunity  centers. 


$  70,331,000 
<6, 000, 000) 
f38,33l,000) 
(26,000,000) 


<  > 


$  70,331,000 
(6,000,000) 
(38,331,000) 
(23,000,000) 
(3,000,'000) 


(  ) 

(  ) 

(-3,000,000) 
(+3,000.000) 


1/  These  amounts  represent  requested  1973  appropriations,  which  will  be  used  by 
schools  in  academic  year  1973-74.    The  $1  million  for  Talent  Search  ai^d 
$4  million  for  Upward  Bound  brought  forward  from  the  1972  supplemental 

.  appropriation,  were  obligated  during  1973  for  use  during  1972-73.  

Authority  and  Purpose; 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P,L»  92-318,  enacted  June  23,  1972)  extended 
and  amended  the  three  former  special  programs  for  disadvantnged  students  and  created 
a  new  one  called  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,    These  four  programs  were  con- 
stituted as  a  new  Subpart  A  of  Title  IV-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Of 
these  programs  all  except  Educntional  Opportunity  Centers  now  pay  100  percent  of 
program  coats.    Educational  Opportunity  CenterL  may  pay  75  percent  of  program  costs. 
Upward  Bound  was  previously  limited  to  80  percent. 

These  four  programs  are  united  by  the  cotKmon  goal  of  helping  low-income  dis- 
advantaged students  obtain  o  postsecondary  education.    The  category  of  "disad- 
vantaged" includes  both  students  who  lack  adequate  secondary  school  preparation  and 
those  who  are  physically  handicapped. 

Talent  Search  is  designed  to  locate  qualified  youths  of  financial  and  cultural' 
need  with  exceptional  potential  and  encourage  them  to  complete  secondary  school  and 
begin  postsecondary  training.    Upward  Bound's  mission  is  to  serve  the  youth  whose 
financial  and  cultural  need  is  great  but  whose  potential  Is  not  so  readily 
discernible  and  wliose  academic  preparation  is  Inadequate  for  success  In  college. 
Special  Services  in  College  is  a  college  level  program  designed  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  low-income,  disadvantaged  students  to  succeed  academically  in  the 
colleges  in  which  they  are  enrolled.    Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  designed 
to  serve  areas  with  major  concentrations  of  low-income  populations  by  providing,  in 
coordination  with  other  applicable  programs  and  services,  services  similar  to  those 
of  Talent  Search  and  Special  Services  in  College, 

The  three  "older"  programs  (Talent  Search,  Upward  Jlound,  anJ  Special  Services) 
have  devoted  particular  attention  to  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
returning  Vietnam  veterans.    It  is  anticipated  that  Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
will  serve  a  similar  function  when  they  become  operational. 

Operation  of  the  Program; 

All  of  these  programs  operate  through  discretionary  grants  or  contracts  to 
eligible  public  or  private  institutions  or  agencies, 

Enrollees  -Jho  are  participating  essentially  full  time  in  one  or  more  of  these 
services  may  he  paid  stipends  which  are  limited  to  §30  a  mouth  except  in  unusual 
circumstances. 


.  For  each  of  the  three  "older"  programs  the  target  group  within  the  population 
of  youth  from  low-Income  families  Is  slightly  different.    Talent  Search  provides 
Informational  and  counseling    serviceij  to  youth  In  grades  7-12  who  have  both  the 
motivation  and  potential  for  postsecondary  education.    It  also  works  with  high 
school  or  college  dropouts  to  encourage  them  to  reenter  educational  programs, 
Lfpward  Bound  provides  tutorial  and  counseling  services  to  youth  in  grades  10,  11, 
and  12  who  hove  the  potcntlaJ  Cor  success  In  postsecondary  education  but  whose 


Need: 
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motivation  and  academic  preparation  need  to  be  improved.    Special  Services  in 
College  provides  tutorial  and  counseling  services  to  college  students,  including 
those  who  are  physically  handicapped,  to  help  overcome  deficiencies  in  cheir 
academic  preparation  and  to  help  them  adjust  to  college  life. 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers  will  provide  information  and  counseling 
services  to  all  educationally  disadvantaged  low-income  residents  in  its  serv'lce 
areast  which  are  defined  as  areas  with  major  concentrations  of  low-income  popula- 
tions.   The  Centers  may  also  provide  tutorial  services  to  students  attending 
postsecondary  institutions  in  their  service  arebs  and  serve  as  recruiting  and 
counseling  pools  for  such  institutions.  ' 

The  age-range  of  the  populations  served  is  therefore  quite  broad,  beginning 
with  the  seventh  grade  and  continuing  beyond  high  school,  and  also  including  return- 
ing veterans.    An  approximation  of  the  number  eligible  to  be^  served  by  one  or  more 
of  the  programs  would  he  the  number  of  low-income  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21.    According  to  the  lates'-  available  Census  data,  the  number  of  such  persons  from 
families  with  incomes  below  $4,700  is  5,200,000. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  and  more  than  a  million  other  people  need  the  services 
provided  through  these  programs.    Approximately  20  to  25  percent  of  Vietnam  veterans 
have  had  less  than  a  high  school  level  of  education,  and  have  received  combat  train- 
ing only  and  are  returning  to  civilian  life  inndequately  jirepared  to  take  employment 

Accomplishments; 

With  fiscal  year  1972  funds,  services  are  being  provided  during  academic  year 
1972-73,  to  an  estimated  239,900  students  from  low-income  families.    Of  this  number, 
nearly  160,000  are  being  aided  through  Talent  Search,  which  is  projected  to  be 
successful  In  helping  nearly, 28,000  1\igh  school  graduates  gain  admission  to  a  post- 
secondary  Institution. 

Upward  Bound  is  providing  intensive  tutorial  and  counseling  services  to  more 
than  32,000  students  In  the  tenth,  , eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades.     Indicative  of  the 
success  of  the  Upward  Bound  approach  is  the  fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of  Upward 
Bound  graduates  enroll  in  some  form  of  postsecondary  education,  in  comparison  vlth 
about  40  percent  of  other  low-income  high  school  graduates. 

College  enrollment  figures  have  beea  secured  from  the  Upv.'ard  Bound  Data  Bank 
and  appear  below.    Initial  report  of  enrollment  was  furnished  by  the  Upward  Bound 
Project  Director.    Confirmation  (actually  enrolled)  was 'secured  from  registrars  and 
admissions  officers  at  the  institution  Jn  which^the  student  was  reported  to  have 
enrolled.    Thus,  the  "actually  enrolled"  figure  is  undoubtedly  lev  since  the  student 
although  not  enrolled  in  the  college  designated,  may  have  enrolled  in  another 
college.     Further  information  is  being  sought  on  those  who  Called  to  enroll.  They 
now,  however,  appear  under  "Other  Postsecondary  Activities. 


Upw<ird  Bound  College  Enrollment 


1.966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

TOTALS 

Total  Upward  Bound  graduates.. 

856 

4,940 

9,523 

8,034 

S,704 

32,055 

Initially  reported  enrolled... 

3,607 

6,679 

5,907 

■  Ci,7a3 

23,56B 

(78.5) 

(73.0) 

(70.1) 

(73.5) 

(77.0) 

(73.5) 

3,329 

6,242 

5,351 

5.377 

21,404 

(70.7) 

(67.4) 

(65.5) 

(6ii.6> 

(67.5) 

(66.fi) 

Bnrolled  Technical  institute 

4 

180 

451 

331 

311 

1,277 

(.1.6) 

(4.7) 

(3.6) 

C^.O) 

Other  postsecondary  activities 

Hllltary  service,  emplo>Tnont, 

247 

1,431 

2,830 

2,352 

2.514 

9,374 

(2R.9> 

(29.0) 

(29.7) 

(29.9) 

-(28.9) 

(29.2) 
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The  program  of  Special  Services  In  College  is  providing  tutorial  and  counseling 
help  to  an  estimated  50,000  college  students.    This  program  is  currently  undergoing 
an  evaluation  study  to  determine  its  success  in  meeting  its  objectives  and  to  define 
more  clearly  its  target  population. 

In  1972  there  was  a  special  supplemental  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  which  ';js 
used  to  fund  66  special  Veterans'  Upward  Bound/Talent  Search  projects.    This  special 
emphasis  will  be  continued , 

Plans  for  1973  and  1974; 

Since  all  of  the  special  programs' for  disadvantaged  stude^'.V.s^  Are  one  year  for- 
ward funded,  the  1973  appropriation  wiLL  be  used  to  support  i^rogram  operations  In 
academic  year  1973-74;  the  1974  appropriation  will  supper-;,  operation  during  academic 
year  1974-75.    the  first  year  of  operations  for  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  will 
be  academic  year  1974-75. 

In  all  programs  increased  emphasis  will  lit  %±ven  to  serving  veterans,  Spanish- 
surnaaed  and  Indian  Americans,  and  to  car^^Lr  education. 

The  $6,000,000  budgeted  for  T^-'.i^:nt  Search  for  each  of  1973  and  197A  will  pro- 
vide informational  and  counseli-rr^  Services  to  150,000  students  in  academic  year 
1973-74  and  to  146,400  studpt: -i'  in  academic  year  1974-75, 

The  $38,331,000  budgeted  for  Upward  Bound  for  e&ch  of  1973  and  1974  will  serve 
27,900  students  in  academic  year  1973-74  and  27,400  students  in  academic  year  1974- 
75,  The  Federal  share  of  program  expenses  increases  from  80  percent  to  100  percent, 
effective  with  academic  year  1973-74, 

For  Special  Services  in  College,  $26,000,000  budgeted  for  1973  will  serve 
86,700  students  in  academic  year  1973-74,    For  academic  year  1974-75  the  budgeted 
amount  is  $23,000,000  for  Special  Services  in  College  and  $3,000,000  for  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers.    The  number  of  students  served  through  Special  Services  in 
Coxlege  will  be  74,200;  through  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  30,000.  The 
services  provided  through  these  two  programs  are  highly  similar,  even  though  the 
target  populations  are  different  in  soQke  respects. 

The  following  table  shows  funds  availv,4)le  and  the  numbers  of  students  served  in 
each  program  from  1972,  1973,  and  1974  funds. 


Academic  Year 


Talent 
Search 


Upward 
Bound 


Special 
Services 
in  ColleRe 


Educational 
Opportunity 
Centera 


TOTALS 


1972-73: 


Appropriation   $  6,000,000  $35,000,000 

SfLndents  served,,  157,500  32,400 

'Cost  per  student,  $38  $1,080 


$15,000,000 
50,000 
$300 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


$56,000,000 
239,900 


Dollars  

Student  s  served . , 
Cost  per  student. 


$  6,000,000    $38,331,000  I 
150,000  •  27,900  , 

$40  $l,375i/ 


$26,000,000  $ 
^  86,700 
$300 


$70,331,000 
264,600 


197A-75: 


Dollars  

Students  served.. 
Cost  per  student. 


$  6,000,000    $38,331,000    $23,000,000    S  3,000,000  $70,331,000 
146,000  27,400  74,200  30,000  278,000 

$41  $1,400  $3J0  $100 


1/  Effective  this  year,  the  Federal  share  changes  from  80  percent  to  100  percent* 
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1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimate  Est  lava  te  Decrease 


Instltutlondl  asslatance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing  Insti- 

tutions  $  99,992,000  $  99,992»O00  $ 

(b)  Construction: 

(1>  Subsidized  loana   31,^25,191  31,425,000  -191 

(2)  State  administration  and 

planning   3,000,000    -3,000,000 

(c)  Language  training  and  area 

studies   2,360,000  1,360,000  -1,000,000 

(d)  University  community  services. ,  5,700,000    -5,700,000 

(e)  Aid  to  land~Brant  colleges: 

(1)  Lump  sunt  payment  -  Virgin 

Islands  and  Guam   6,000,000    -6,000,000 

(2)  Permanent  appropriation 

(Second  Morrill)   2,700,000  2,700,000 

(f)  State  postsecondary  education 

commissions    3,000^000  +3,000,000 

Total..;   151,177,191  138,477,000  -12,700,191 


Narrative 

For  institutional  assistance  the  request  is  $12,700,191  less  in  1974  than  in 
1973.    As' in  the  past,  student  assistance  has  take  priority  over  institutional 
assistance.    Strengthening  developing  Inatltutlons  rose  to  a  new  level  in  1973, 
about  $48,000,000  above  the  1972  level.    The  program  is  continued  at  that  level  in 
the  1974  request.    The  $6,000,000  for  endowment  of  land-grant  colleges  in  the 
Virgin  lalands  and  Guam  is  a  one  time  appropriation  and  accounts  for  half  of  the 
decrease  between  1973  and  1974. 

. . 1973                       1974                   Increase  or 
   Estimate   Estimate   Decrease 

Institutional  Asslatance 

(a)    Strengthening  Developing 

Institutions   $99,992,000  $99,992,000 


Authority  and  Purpose; 

Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  grants  to  strengthen 
developing  Instltutlona.    Developing  institutions  are  defined  by  the  Act  as  those 
"colleges  which  have  the  desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  higher  education  resources  of  our  Nation  but  which  for  financial  and  other 
reasons  are  struggling  for  survival  and  are  Isolated  from  the  main  stream  of 
academic  life." 

Liinits  of  Assistance: 

The  Higher  Education  Act  made  76  percent  of  Title  III  appropriations  available 
for  four-year  colleges  and  24  percent  available  for  two-year  colleges.    All  grantee 
institutions  qualifylnjg  under  the  act  as  developing  institutions  are  small  with 
enrollments  generally  less  than  1,000  students.    Less  than  25  percent  of  their 
faculties  hold  doctoral  degrees.    Libraries  are  small  (below  50,000  volumes). 
Travel  of  faculty  to  National  professional  meetings  and  student  field  experience 
are  limited.     Laboratory  equipment  is  inadequate  and  opportunities  to  conduct 
research  or  broaden  currlcular  offerings  are  consequently  highly  restricted. 
Tuition  and  fees  are  low  because  students  are  largely  from  low-income  families. 
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Operation  of  the  Program;  , 

Proposals  submitted  fay  iiistl  tut  ions  of  higher  education  which  meet  the 
eligibility,^  requirements  will  be  considered  by  a  panel  of  readers  on  the  basis  of 
the  proposal  and  its  appropriateness  in  responding  to  the  priority  of  serving  the 
needs  of  low-income  students.    Recommendations  of  the  panel  are  then  considered  by 
the  Titl.e  III  staff  who  are  accountable  for  final  decis^.ons, 

A  primary  goal  is  to  strengthen  institutions  in  the  area  of  currlculuio 
development,  management  capability,  faculty  growth,  and  student  services.  The 
current  concept  of  a  developed  institution  implies  institutional  growth  which 
leads  ultimately  'to  institutional  academic  and  enrollment  growth  which  is  also 
economically  sound.     Further,  each  Institution  is  striving  to  obtain  a  well  trained, 
adequately  remunerated  faculty,  which  is  consi'^tent  with  its  academic  program  needs, 
along  with  adequate  financial  and  physical  resources.    Over  the  hisJ"ory  of  the 
program,  a  number  of  colleges  have  been  moved  steadily  toward  these  goals  of 
financial  stability  and  academic  improvement.    A  substantial  number  of  institutions 
have  become  fully  accredited  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  progress  ratings  by  the 
national  accrediting  agencies  and  have  exceeded  minimum  accreditation  standards 
in  many  cases. 

The  Need: 

During  the  present  funding  period,  more  than  765  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  submitted  460  proposals  requesting  approximately  5220,000,000, 
Last  year's  request  totaled  approximately  $l^»3,50O,000,     Funding  priorities 
focus  on  oupporting  those  institutions  whose  proposals  show  a  determined  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low  income  students.    This  priority  singles  out  at  least 
two  categories  of  institutions  which  have  continuously  been  recipients  of  Title  III 
grants — four-year »  predominantly  black  institutions  and  two-year,  public 
Institutions.    Predominantly  hlack,  developing  colleges  enroll  a  high  proportion 
of  low-income  youths  who  are  often  ill-prepared  for  the  academic  competition  jf  a 
fully  developed  college.    The  fact  that  many  of  these  youths  are  unable  financially 
to  afford  the  rising  cost  of  a  college  educaticm,  suggests  that  certain  developing 
colleges  will  continue  to  educate  a  large  proportion  of  the  low-income  students 
now  attending  college.    Similarly,  the  public  two-year  colleges,  particularly  those 
located  in,  or  near  metropolitan  areas  and  in  the  deep  rucal  areas,  are  enrolling 
increasing  numbers  of  low- income  students.    Both  the  predominantly  black  colleges 
and  the  public  two-year  institutions  have  an  opportunity  to  develOD  programs      .  - 
specifically  geared  to  the  career  needs  of  these  students. 

Plans  for  1973 r 

^.In  fiscal  year  1973,  $51,992,000  will  support  the  continuation  of  200  pre- 
viously funded  projects  plus  26  new  projects.    In  selecting  these  projects,  the 
emphaalB  will  be  upon  those  institutions  which    cannot  meet  the  more  exacting 
requirements  of  the  advanced  institutional  development  program. 

A  portion  ($3.3  million)  of  the  Basic  Program  funding  will  be  allocated  for  the 
training  of  teachers  by  developing  institutions.    This  objective,  formerly  funded 
under  the  EPDA  authority , has  been  transferred  to  the  Title  III  Basic  Program, 

In  addition  .to  the  ongoing  program,  $48  million  will  be  used  for  new  Inltiati* 
This  advanced  institutional  development  program  is  described  ur6ar  the  heading  "Plan 
for  1974." 


Plana  for  1974; 

At  the  same  level  of  funding  as  in  1973,  efforts  to  move  institutions  toward 
developed  status  will  continue  under  the  on-going  program,  although  the  accompany- 
ing indicators  of  progress  show  a  plateau  in  1974. 

It  is  expected  that  more  visible  progress  can  be  achieved  with  the  $48,000,000 
devoted  to  new  initiatives,  since  a  limited  n^imoer  of  grants  v;ill  be  concentrated 
on  those  developing  institutions  which  appear  to  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
development  during  the  next  three  to  five  years  based  upon  a  combination  of 
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fi-ctors  including  their  mission,  past  performance,  current  strengths,  and  plans 
for  the  future.    The  intention  is  to  pro/ide  these  institutions  large  enough 
grants,  averaging  $1.4  million  to  be  spent  over  a  three-year  period,   to  permit 
them  to  achieve  a  real  breakthrough  in  institutional  development.    The  grantees 
will  be  expected  to  work  toward  a  number  of  specific  objectives  including  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  operational  planning  and  management  system,   the  analysis 
of  employment  and  other  post  college  opportunities  for  their  students,   the  adjust- 
ment of  curricula  and  faculty  training  to  optimize  these  opportunities,  the 
strengthening  of  existing  programs,  and  the  undertaking  of  innovative  projects 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  their  students*    Institutions  will  also  be  required 
to  initiate  a  long  range  development  plan  which  will  Include  an  institutional 
mission  statement,  a  definition  of  goals  and  ubjectivcs,  and  an  analysis  of 
institutional  resources.    These  plans  will  provide  performance  criteria  againat 
which  progress  can  be  measured  during  the  course  of  the  grant  and  in  future  years. 
This  program  will  be  closely  monitored  to  insure  thac.  this  new  initiative  is 
achieving  its  objectives.    These  efforts  outlined  above  will  provide  a  powerful 
impetus  toward  tawing  developing  institutions  and  their  students  rapidly  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  higher  education  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels. 
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1973 
Esclnmtc 


1^)74 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


(b)  Construction 

Federal  interest  subsidies  on 

private  loans   5:31,425,285  $31,425,285 

New  loans                                             (4 , 500 , 000)  -  -  -  ( -4 , 500  , 000) 

FYior-year  loans   ^26,925,285)  (31,425,285)  (^,500,000) 

Estimated  amour.c  of  new  loans  to 

be  subsidized  (200,000  000)  (-200,000,000) 

U')  State  administration   3,000,000    -3  OOO  000 

Total  Obligations   ?34,425,285    $31,425,285  -3,000,000 

Narrative 


Section  745  of  Title  VII-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  annual  in- 
terest Subsidization  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  borrowing  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  construction  of  needed  academic  fa- 
cilities,   Tlie  grants  for  State  administration  and  planning  were  once  authorized 
by  Title  1  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and  more  recently  by  the  General 
Education  Provision  Act;  but,  in  1974  this  function  will  be  absorbed  by  the  State 
postsecondary  education  commission  authorized  by  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  as  amended. 

Operation  of  the  Program: 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Annual  Interest  Grant  Program  under  tlie  Higher 
Education  Act  has  been  the  primary  source  of  Federal  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  higher  education  academic  facilities.     The  interest  subsidization  program  is  an 
effort  ''o  attract  private  capital.    The  institution  or  State  agency  arrark,e£:  a  loan 
from  private  sources  at  a  rate  acceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Feder..-1  Gcv- 
ernment  pays  a  subsidy  in  an  annual  amount  so  that  the  debt  service  paid  by  the 
institution  is  the  same  as  it  would  pay  on  a  3  percent  loan, 

Tlie  Need; 

T\\z  sixties  saw  colleges  and  universities  add  some  3,000,000  students  to  dou- 
ble their  enrollment  and,  through  phenomenal  effort,  provide  the  necessary  higher 
education  facilities.     Since  the  inception  of  the  higher  education  facilities  pro- 
grams in  1965,  the  Federal  Government  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
construction  of  this  needed  academic  space.     By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972  some 
1,823  institutions  will  have  received  assistance  in  th«  construction  of  3,926  fa- 
cilities costing  approximate? V  $10  billion.    The  Federal  contribution  to  this 
effort  amounts  to  $3.5  billion  broken  down  as  follows; 

(In  millions) 
Direct  Grants  $1,750 
Dir^.ct  i-oans  526 
Subsidized  Loans  1.224 
Total  $3,500 

Although  many  colleges  and  universities  still'need  some  additional  space  to 
accommodate  a  continued  increased  in  enrollment,  the  need  for  new  construction  is 
hot  now  the  national  problem  that  it  was  in  the  sixties.    Enrollment  increase  has 
slowed  and  new  technology,  better  utilization,  and  changes  in  educational  delivery 
svster.s  permit  the  use  of  less  space  per  student.     It  is  believed  that  in  1974  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources  should  be  sufficient  for  construction  cf  the  most  urgently 
needed  facilities. 
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Legislative  Requirements; 

Not  more  than  12  1/2  percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  this  program  may  be  used 
within  any  one  State, 

Institution     receiving  annual  interest  grants  must  finance  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  drvelopment  cost  of  the  project  from  non-Federal  soiir-ea.    For  this  purpose, 
a  private  loan  on  which  an  annual  Interest  grant  is  to  be  .nade  is  considered  a 
Federal  source.    This  means  that  the  institution  must  provide  10  percent  of  the 
project  cost  from  its  own  funds  or  from  privately  borrowed  funds  on  which  no  Fed- 
eral annual  interest  grant  is  involved. 

The  annual  interest  grants  to  a  higher  education  institution  for  a  given 
facility  shall  be  for  a  fixed  period  not  to  exceed  40  years.    Each  such  grant 
shall  be  in  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  difference  between  (1)   the  average 
annual  debt  j;<»r\7-fr*>  which  would  be  required  to  be  paid  during  the  life  of  the 
loan  on  the  amount  borrowed  from  other  sources  for  the  construcuion  of  such 
facilities,  and  (2)  the  average  annual  debt  service  which  the  institution  would 
have  been  required  to  pay,  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  with  respect  to  such  amounts 
if  the  applicable  interest  rate  were  the  tuaximum  rate  allowable  for  direct  loans 
under  Title  VII-C  (3  percent).     The  interest  rate  or;  the  loan  is  subject  to  the 
Coranilssioner '  s  approval. 

Accomplishjaents  in  fiscal  years  1972-197  3 i 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  310  grants  totaling  $9,741,000  were  approved  to  support 
approximately  $515,000,000  in  construction  loans.    In  fiscal  year  1973,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  100  grants  totaling  $4,500,000  will  be  approved  to  support  $200,000,000 
in  new  loans.     In  order  to  meet  the  most  critical  needs  in  higher  education,  the 
program,  in  fiscal  year  1973,  will  give  highest  priority  to  public  community  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes,  developing  institutions ,  and  institutions  with 
enrollments  of  20  percent  or  more  dinadvantaged.    Public  community  colleges  are 
given  special  attention  because  of  their  contribution  to  career  education.  State 
agencies  financed  under  "Statd' administration  and  planning  have  helped  the  Federal 
government  administer  the  annual  interest  grant  program. 

Request  for  fiscal  jyear  1974; 

An  appropriation  of  $31,425,285  is  being  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Tlils 
amount  will  be  for  continuation  support  of  ptlor-year  loar  >.    Funds  are  not  being 
requested  to  subsidize  the  interest  on  new  loans  in  1974, 

No  funds  are  requested  for  "State"  administration,  b*jt  $3,000,000  is  being 
requested  for  the  activities  of  State  pjstsecondary  education  commissions  established 
under  section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 


Pollowing  is  a  comparison 
1970  estiJnated  through  1974: 


of  activity  under  the  program  from  fiscal  year 


IVo-Year 
Schoole 


Colleges  &  tfalv* 


Total 


Anount  of  New  Subsidized  Loans 


1970  (Actual) 

1971  (Actual) 

1972  (Actual) 


1973  (Estimate) 

1974  (Estijnate) 


$  13,898,000 
150,000,000 
121,032,000 
77,500,000 


$105,584,000 
450,000,000 
394,057,000 
122,500,000 


1119,482,000 
600,000,000 
515,089,000 
200,000,000 


Ntmber  of  new  Projects: 


1970  (Actual) 

1971  (Actual) 

1972  (Actual) 


1973  (Estimate) 

1974  (Estimate) 


11 
82 
69 

35 


75 
271 
241 

65 


86 
353 
310 
100 
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Pusids  were  first  appropriated  for  the  interest  subsidy  program  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  1969,  but  the  program  did  not  become  operational  until 
late  in  fiscal  year  1970,    IVie  following  table  shows  the  loans  subsidized,  appro- 
priatic?ns,  and  obligations  incurred  for  new  loans  versus  continuation  of  old  loans, 
and  anciunts  carried  forward* 

Funding  of  Subsidies  on  Construction  Loans 

}S3^^  ^^"^^  ^972  1973  1974 

Amount  of  loans 

subsidized  1119,482,000    $600,000,000    $515,089,000  $200,000,000   

Appropriations         15,670,000       21,000,000       29,010,000       14,069,094  $31,425^285 

Obligations 
incurred; 

1 

New  loans  3,792,899       14,503,934       9,740,979  4,500,000  -   

Continuation 
of  prior 

year  loans  '    3,757,809  17,804,758  26,925,285  31,425,285 

Recoveries    105,644  1,170,926     

Net 

obligaUons  3,792,899  18,156,099  26,374,811  31,425,285  31,425,285 

Carry  forward  11,877,101  14,721,002  17,356,191     

1/  Includes  1969  suppleiMntal. 

Increase  or 

  1973  1974  Decrease 

Institutional  assistance: 
'  (c)  Language  training  and  area 
studies: 

(1)  Centers,  fellovahipa,  and 

research  (NDEA  VI)   $    1,000,000      $       —  $-1,000,000 

(2)  Fulbrlght-Hays  training  and 

research  grants   1 , 360, 000  1 , 360, 000   


These  programs  help  American  institutions  of  higher  education  better  serve  the 
national  interest  by  strengthening  the  academic  base  for  te&ching  and  research  in 
modern  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  and  world  affairs. 

<1)  Centers.  FellovBhip8»  and  Research  (NDEA  VI) 

Authority  and  Purpose; 

Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  was  enacted  in  1958  to  help 
remedy  the  serious  national  shortage  of  specialists  on  the  non-Western  world 
required  to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  education^  government,  and  business.  Title 
VI  assistance  has  helped  establish  more  Chan  100  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
centers  in  Americsn  higher  education  and  has  helped  develop  a  pool  of  more  than 
5)000  highly  trained  special  lata  on  the  non- Western  world.    The  program  has  also 
produced  the  bulk  of  langusge  teaching  materials  needed  for  acquiring  beginning** 
level  proficiency  in  most' of  the.  uncommonly-taught  major  languages  of  the  non- 
Western  world«* 
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Activities  In  Fiscal  Year  1972: 

Institutional  and  student  assisCance  was  targeted  on  academic  disciplines  and 
world  arnas  in  which  there  is  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel.    Funds  also 
supported  new  initiatives  in  nralning  and  research. 

Centers; 

To  train  specialists  for  careers  requlvlug  knowledge  of  other  countries  and 
cultures,  $5,899,000  was  allocated  among  106  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
centers  located  throughout  the  United  States.    In  academic  year  1971-72,  these 
centers  offered  instruction  in  85  modern  foreign  languages  and  related  area  studies 
courses  for  an  estimated  10A,000  students » 

International  Studies  Programs: 

To  stimulate  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  institutional  resources 
and  to  develop  new  approaclies  to  undergraduate  and  professional  education  in  inter- 
national studies,  $5A0,O00  was  obligated  to  initiate  18  time-limited  pilot  programs. 
These  included  six  two-year  graduate  progrsms  for  research  and  training  on  inter- 
regional issues  and  problems  in  fields  such  as  comparative  urban  studies,  technology 
and  social  change »  and  international  trade  and  business. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  12  two-year  projects  designed  to  add  an  inter- 
national component  to  general  post-secondary  education  and  to  teacher  training  were 
begun . 

Summer  Programs: 

An  amount  of  $501,000  in  program  funds  assisted  27  summer  institutes  providing 
intensive  instruction  in  selected  modern  foreign  languages,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  those  languages  not  widely  available  during  the  academic  year. 

Fellowships: 

A  sum  of  $5>982,082  provided  1,780  graduate  fellowships  and  35A  undergraduate 
stipends  for  students  planning  careers  in  teaching  or  public  service  requiring 
knowledge  of  modern  foreign  languages  and  related  fields. 

Research: 

An  amount  of  $994,096  supported  39  research  projects  on  the  language  learning 
process,  the  methodology  of  foreign  language  teaching,  the  preparation  of  materials 
for  the  uncommon  languages,  and  the  development  of  baseline  studies^ and  curricular 
materials  for  international  and  intercultural  education. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1973: and  1974: 

■This  program  is  being  phased  out.    In  fiscal  year  1973,  $1,000,000  is  requested 
for  these  programs.    Of  this  araoant,  $470,000  will  fund  14  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  research  projects.    The  additional  $530,000  will  fund  the  final  phase  of  the 
18  two-year  pilot  programs  in  international  studies  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
No  funds  are  requested  for  these  activities  in  fiscal  year  1974 

The  urgent  need  for  highly  trained  specialists  in  forelg;n  language  and  area 
studies  has  largely  been  met  since  the  program  was  initiated*    The  continuing  need 
for  such  experts  should  now  be  filled  by  people  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to 
pursue  their  studies  In  the  absence  of  a  special  Federal  program,  while  the  Centers 
which  rely  on  Federal  support  for  only  107,  of  their  funding  should  now  be  able  to 
assume  the  full  cost. 

(2)  Fulbright-Havs  Training  Grants 

Authority  and  Purpose: 

Programs  funded  und^.i-  -Section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  help  provide 
the  overseas  capability  to  strengthen  American  education  in  foreign  languages,  area 
studies,  and  world  aflalrs.    Adequate  opportunities  for  research  and  study  abroad 
are  critical  in  devsiopliHg  f.he  professional  competence  of  language  and  area  studies 
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specialists.    While  in  absolute  terms  there  has  been  substantial  growth  over  ths 
past  decade  in  the  numbers  of  specialists  with  some  overseas  experience,  a  recent 
survey  reveals  an  inunediate  need  to  extend  the  depth  and  scope  of  experience  abroad 
for  the  majority  of  specialists  employed  in  colleges  and  universiff.es. 

Geared  to  meet  national  needs,  the  Fulbrighf-Hays  progran'S  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education  provide  a  limited  number  of  research  scholars  in  foreign 
language  and  area  studies  and  other  educators  with  a  means  for  acquiring  first-hand 
experience  in  their  area  of  specialization  to  updata  and  exfend  research  knowlp.dge 
and  to  improve  language  skills.    Program  assistance  Includes  fellowsnips  for  iaculty 
and  doctoral  dissertation  research,  group  projects  for  research,  training  and 
curriculum  development,  and  curriculum  consultant  services  of  foreign  educators  to 
improve  international  and  intercultural  education  in  U.S.  schools  and  colleges. 

Activities  in  Fiscal  Year  1972: 

A  total  of  $1,323,179  provided  174  grants  for  research  and  training  abroad. 
Doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships  totaling  $985, AA7  enabled  151  graduate 
students  preparing  for  college  and  university  teaching  careers  to  conduct  field 
research  in  53  countries.    Topics  included  the  political  dynamics  of  health  care  in 
China,  the  law  and  administration  of  enviroi.  nental  quality  in  the  U.S.S.R,  the  19'"0 
presidential  election  in  Chile,  and  decision-making  tn  Japanese  industry.    A  total 
of  $22,310  funded  2  fellowships  for  faculty  research  abroad. 

Of  the  seven  group  projects  abroad,  two  assisted  73  participants  in  the  two 
American  inter-university  intensive  language  training  programf  whjch  provide  the 
most  advanced  instruction  regularly  available  abroad  to  American  students  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese.    Five  projects  were  ethnic  heritage  summer  seminars  for  116 
teachers  and  administrators  and  were  held  in  West  Africa,  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Mexico. 
These  seminars  are  designed  to  improve  understanding  of  the  cultural  origins  of 
ethnic  minority  groups  /n  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  lA  curriculum  consultant  grants  helped  provide  U.S.  schools. 
State  departments  of  education,  and  smaller  four-year  colleges  with  opportunities 
to  bring  educational  specialists  from  9  countries  to  the  U.S.  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing curricula  and  teaching  materials  in  international  studies.    Finally,  $10,000 
funded  professional  support  services  for  Office  of  Education  grantees  abroad. 

Activ^ities  in  Fiscal  Year  1973; 

The  requested  $1,360,000  will  support  research  and  trainini  opportunities 
abroad  for  362  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  foreign  language  and  area 
studies.    A  total  of  $750,000  will  provide  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellow- 
ships for  111  advanced  graduate  students.    An  estimated  $300, OOu  will  be  used  to 
i^ssist  9  high  priority  group  projects  providing  (1)  intensive  craining  at  an 
advanced  level  in  selected  non-Western  languages,  and  (2)  summer  workshops  or 
seminars  related  to  domestic  ethnic  studies  programs  and  to  the  development  of 
intercultural  understanding  in  U.S.  schools.    The  .--urn  of  $160,000  will  provide  cost- 
sharing  grants  for  20  American  institutions  brinf^lng  foreign  educational  consultants 
to  the  United  States  to  assist  in  developing  Instructional  materials.    In  addition,  . 
$1A0,000  will  provide  20  fellowships  for  faculty  research  in  East  and  Southeast 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  on  international  topics  related  to  contemporary  issues  and 
problems.    Finally,  $10,000  will  provide  professional  support  services  for  the 
Office  of  Education's  grantees  abroad. 

Plan8_for  Fiscal  Year  1974; 

Of  the  $1,360,000  request,  $750,000  would  make  possible  111  doctoral  disserta- 
tion research  fellowships  for  prospective  college  teachers  of  foreign  language  and 
area  atudies  with  particular  emphasis  on  world  areas  and  disciplines  in  which  there 
ia  a  significant  shortage  of  well-trained  specialists.    An  additional  $140,000  would 
provide  20  grants  for  faculty  research  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  reinforce  professional  skills  and  to  help  faculty  remain  current  in  their 
field  of  specialisation*    A  total  of  $300,000  is  rev^asted  to  fund  9  group  research 
and  training  projects  abroad  for  about  230  participants.    These  participants  will 
attend  either  inter— university  centers  abroad  for  research  or  advanced  training  in 
selected  non-Western  languages,  or  summer  sejninars  related  to  domestic  ethnic 
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Studies  programs.    A  sum  of  $160,000  would  assist  20  American  institutions  with 
cost-sharing  grants  to  bring  foreign  educational  consultants  to  the  United  States 
to  help  develop  instructional  materials  in  international  studies.    Priority  will  be 
giveu  to  large  school  systems,  State  departments  of  education,  and  smaller  colleges 
with  teacher  education  programs.    In  addition,  $10,000  will  be  allocated  for 
professional  support  services  to  the  Office  of  Education  grantees  abroad » 


Fulbright-Hays  Training  Grants 


1972  1973  1974 

Actual  Estimate  Estimate 


A.  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  Abroad; 

Number  of  fellowships   151  111  111 

Average  cost   $6,526  $6,756  $6,756 

Total  cost   $    985,447  $    750,000  $  750,000 

B.  Faculf.y  Research  Abroad: 

Number  of  fellowships   2  20  20 

Average  cost   $11,155  $7,000  $7,000 

Total  cost   $      22,310  $    140,000  $  140,000 


C.  Group  Pro-jects  Abroad: 

Kumber  of  projects   7  9  9 

Average  coat   $30,172  $33,333  $33,333 

Total  cost   $    211,209  $    300,000  $  300,000 

Number  of  participants   189  231  231 

D.  Foreign  Curriculum  Consultants: 

Number  of  projects   U  :   20  20 

Average  cost   $6,729  $8,000  $8,000 

Total  cost   $      94,213  $    160,000  $  160,000 

E.  Professional  Support  Services   $      10>000  $      10,000  $  10,000 

TOTAL,  FULBRIGHT-HAYS  COSTS   $1,323,179  .  $1,360,000  $1,360,000 


Increase 

1973 

1974 

or 

Estimate 

Eaticnate 

Decrease 

-0- 

-$5,700,000 

Narrative 


Authority  and  Purpose: 

The  program  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  provides 
grants  to  States  to  strengthen  the  correnunity  service  programs  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  help  solve  conmunlty  probletas.    In  addltloa,  this  program 
encourages  the  development  of  State-wide  systegis  of  community  service  and  the 
establishment  of  new  Inter-institutional  services  and  programs. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  authorize  the  Commiaaioner  to  reserve  10 
percent  of  sums  appropriated  to  provide  assistance  to  ivistltutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  special  projects  aivd  programs  de- 
signed to  seek  solutions  to  technological,  social  and  environmental  pollution 
problems  that  have  regional  and  national  impact. 

Operation  of  the  Program: 

The  State-grant  program  is  administered  In  each  State  by  an  agency  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  under  a  State  Plan  approved  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  State  agency  determines  annually  the  problem  areas  to  which  Title  I  resources 
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are  to  be  applied.  While  the  State  agencies  establish  program  priorities  and  ap- 
prove institutional  proposals  Co  be  funded,  the  Office  of  Education  provides  con- 
sultation and  leadership  to  meet  national  needs. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  I972'-1.973t 

During  the  fiscal  year  1972,  the  State  agencies  activated  528  community  ser- 
vice projects  involving  571  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  approximately 
one  million  participants.    In  addition,  large  numbers  of  persons  wer<?  reached  by 
mass  media.     Of  the  528  projects,  108  involved  inter- institutional  or  con.x^•<?.7unl 
arrangements. 

J>uriiig  1972,  projects  involving  aid  to  the  disadvantaged  and  training  of 
local  govettunent  eioployees  were  emphasized.    The  States  supported  fewer  but 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  programs  than  in  the  past.    By  capitalizing  on  past 
experience j  effective  projects  were  developed  that  utilized  faculty  and  students 
in  meaningful  long-term  community  service  programs  that  will  remain  as  permanent 
features  of  the  institutions. 

Although  only  $5,700,000  was  requested  for  1973,  $1j,000,000  was  appropriated. 
Rescission  of  the  $9,300,000  difference  is  recommended  by  this  budget.    As  the  first 
stage  in  phasing  out  this  program,  the  $5,700,000  will  be  used  to  continue  a  small 
group  of  projects  in! t is ted  in  prior  years.    In  1973,  therefore,  the  total  number 
of  projects  funded  by  the  States  is  expected  to  drop  to  200  and  to  involve 
approximately  350  institutions.    Of  the  projects  supported  about  60  will  employ 
the  combined  resources  o£  2  or  more  colleges  and  universitites, 

Oblectives  for  fiscal  year  197A: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  program  in  1974.    This  program  has  a  lower 
priority  than,  for  example,  helping  economically  disadvantaged  obtain  a  post- 
secondary  education.    While  many  of  the  projects  funded  by  this  program  have  been 
useful^ program  content  Has  been  diverse  and  scattered.    It  is  believed  Chat 
cooperation  between  universities  and  comnunities  can  occur  without  a  special 
Federal  program  to  finance  the  projects. 

ProRram  Statistical  Datat 


1972 

1973 

1974 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Number  of  projects 

528 

200 

Number  of  inatitutions  participating 

571 

350 

Inter-inatitutional  projects 

108 

60 

Participants 

950,000 

400,000 

Average  cost  per  project 

$15,820 

$23,000 

Percentage  of  funds  benefiting 

the  poor 

20% 

20% 

Percentage  of  funds  integrated  with: 

^b}del  Cities  Programs 

8% 

4% 

Environmental  education 

25% 

21% 

Local  government  training 

17% 

15% 

Drug  abuse  education 

10% 

5%. 

Increase  or 

1973 

1974 

Decrease 

(e)    Aid  to  Land-Grant  Colleges 

(1)  Permanent  Appropriations   •  $2,700,000  $2,700,000  —  , 

(2)  Bankhead-Jones  Act     —  — 

(3)  Guam,  Lump  sum  in  lieu  of  land..  3,000,000         --  -$3,000,000 

(4)  Virgin  Islands,  lump  sum  in 

lieu  of  land  i  ...  3.000,000  -$3.000,000 


Total   $8,700,000    $2,700,000  -$6,000,000 
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Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpose; 

In  1862,  the  Congress  provided  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  with  the 
First  Morrill  Act  whlch^ granted  to  each  State  public  lands  or  the  equivalent 
in  script.    The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  land  were  to  be  used  to  endow, 
support y  and  maintain  colleges  for,  among  other  subjects,  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.     In  1890,  the  Second  Morrill  Act  provided  for 
permanent  annual  appropriations.    By  subsequent  sut>plemenCal  legislation  this 
now  asiounts  to  $2,700,000  and  assures  an  annual  grant  of  $50,000  to  each  State, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    In  1935,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  Section  22  of  which,  as  amended, 
authorises  an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,460,000. 

Fiscal  Year  1973  and  1974; 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  provided  that  the  College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  University  of  Guam  shall  be  considered  land-grant  colleges 
eatablished  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1972.    In  addition  to  granting  them  land- 
grant  status  they  each  received  a  one-time  endowment  of  $3,000,000  in  lieu  of 
land. 

Bankhead- Jones  funds  are  a  relatively  minor  source  of  funds  for  these 
colleges  and  universities,  which  include  some  of  tha  strongest  and  most 
prestigious  educational  institutions  in  the  country.    The  smaller  and  poorer 
land-grant  institutions,  particularly  the  predominantly  black  land-grant  insti- 
tutions in  the  South,  will  continue  to  be  aided  by  the  developing  Institutions 
progrAm  (Title  111  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    The  budget,  therefore, 
requests  rescission  of  ^he  $10,000,000  appropriated  for  the  Banlchead-Jones 
program,  and  requests  no  funds  for  1974. 


Increase 

1973 

1974 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

(f)  State  Postsecondary  Education 

Conmlsslons-- Administration 

$3>000,000 

$+3,000,000 

Narrative 


Authority  and  Purpose: 

Section  1202  of  Title  XIl  of  the  Higher  Educ»>tion  Act,  as  amended,  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  State  Postsecondary  Education  Comnlsaiona  which  axe  broad- 
ly and  equitably  representative  of  the  general  public  and  public  and  private  non- 
profit and  proprietary  Institutions  of  postsecondary  education  in  Che  States  in- 
cluding community  colleges,  junior  colleges,  postsecondary  vocational  schools,  area 
vocational  schools,  technical  Institutes,  four-year  instltutiom^  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  branches,  thereof. 

Request  for  fiacal  year  1974 : 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  an  appropriation  of  §3,000,000  la  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram.   This  is  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  new  Corrmiasions ,  and  It  is 
anticipated  that  $3,000,000  will  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  both  their  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  the  initiation  of  broad  comprehensive  planning. 
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Increase  or 
1973  197^  Decrease 


College  personnel  development: 

(a)  College  teacher  fellowships   $  20,000,000     $    5,806,000  $-14,194,000 

(b)  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships*...  500,000  500,000   

(c)  Fellowships  for  disadvantaged. ,. .  '  750,000  +750.000 

Total   20,500,000          7,056,000  -13,444,000 


Narrative 

The  1974  budget  continues  the  phase-out  of  the  college  teacher  fellowships, 
and  It  includea  requests  for  Ellender  fellowships  and  fellowships  for  dissdvantaged. 
In  the  case  of  college  teaclier  fellowships,  funds  are  requested  to  allow  veterans 
to  resume  fellowships  Interrupted  by  service.    The  Ellender  fellowships  are  to  help 
high  school  students  and  their  teachers  learn  about  the  Federal  government.  The 
$750,000  requested  under  fellowships  for  disadvantaged  will  allow  the  Office  of 
Education  to  continue  the  CLEO  (Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity)  program 
provided  that  the  authorizing  legislation  is  amended  as  described  under  thst 
subactlvity. 


Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


College  Personnel  Development: 
(a)  College  Teacher  Fellowships 

(HEA  IX  -  B)   $20,000,000     §5,806,000  ($-14,194,000) 


Authority  and  Purpose; 

Title  IX,  Part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  fellowships 
to  students  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  or  equivalent,  who  intend  to 
beconte  college  teachers.    This  progrsm  aids  graduate  schools  in  developing  inter- 
disciplinary programs  designed  to  prepare  teschers  in  fields  of  emerging  manpower 
needs,  and  helps  Fellows,  after  military  service,  resume  their  preparation  for 
academic  careers  in  such  fields. 

Limits  of  Assistance; 

Fellobrahip  holders  receive  a  stipend  of  $3,000  for  the  year.    In  addition, 
they  receive  a  dependency  allowance  of  $500  per  dependent.    The  institutions  attended 
by  the  fellows  receive  an  educational  allowance  of  $3,000  per  year. 

Fiscsl  Years  1973  and  1974; 

The  program  was  initiated  to  remedy  a  shortage  of  college  teachers  with  Ph.D. 
degrees.    That  purpose  hss  been  accomplished,  and  the  program,  therefore,  la  being 
phased  out.    The  Office  has  made  no  first  year  awards  ("new  ctarts")  since  academic 
year  1971-72  (1971  Appropriation). 

A  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  will  support  (during  1973-7^) 
2,100  fellows  in  their  third  year  of  doctoral  study*    In  addition.  It  will  support 
880  vetersns  resuming  their  fellowships  after  completion  of  their  military  service. 
Ho  new  fellowships  will  be  awarded. 

A  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  of  $5,806,000  will  support  (during  1974-75) 
876  fellowships  for  veterana. 
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1973 

1974 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

College  personnel  development 

(b)    Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships 

$500,000 

Authority  and  Purpose; 


P.L.  92-506  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants  to  the  Close 
Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  help  the  foundation  carry  out  its  ptogram  of 
increasing  understanding  of  the  Federal  Government  among  secondary  school  st-uder.ts, 
their  teachers,  and  the  coImnunit^es  they  represent. 

Operation  of  the  pio^ram; 

The  Commissioner  enters  into  an  annual  agreement  with  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
based  upon  an  application  which  authorizes:    1,500  fellowship  grants  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  secondary  school  students  and  to  secondary  school  teachers. 
No  more  than  one  secondary  school  teacher  in  each  participating  school  may  receive 
a  fellowship  grant. 

Accc-plishments  during  fiscal  year  1973: 

This  is  the  first  year  in  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  thif  program. 
The  $500,000  will  support  a  program  beginning  In  the  Spring. 

Plans  for  fisp^.l_year  19 74: 

Approximately  1,500  additional  fellowship  grants  will  be  awarded  made  to 
economically  disadvantaged  secondary  school  students  and  their  teachers. 


Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


(c)  College  Personnel  Development 

Fellowships  for  the  Disadvantaged   $750,000  $4-750,000 


Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpose: 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  permit  the  Office  of  Education  to  fund  CLEO 
(Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity)  as  it  has  jeen  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.    While  section  961(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  was 
intended  to  authorize  funding  CLEO,  it  requires  payment?  for  each  participant 
which,  corablned  with  the  $1,000,000  appropriation  limit,  would  force  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  participants.    The  proposed  legislation  would 
permit  funding  CLEO  administrative  costs  as  OEO  has. 

Need 

In  1970,  only  one  percent  of  the  lawyere  in  the  United  States  were  black, 
Spanish- Speaking,  or  American  Indian,  while  these  minorities  constitute  about 
17  percent  of  the  general  population.    As  laws  and  regvilations  increase  in 
complexitv,  the  need  for  competent  legal  counsel  to  serve  the  disadvantaged 
becomes  Imperative,  especially  In  the  areas  of  housing,  consumer  credit, 
medical  assistance  and  welfare  programs.    Xncrt^asingly ,  the  need  is  for  attorneys 
with  backgrounds  similar  to  those  of  their  clients. 

Recruitment  of  more  minority  law  stv.dents  has  been  impeded  because  of 
several  factors.    One  important  factor,  to  which  this  fellowship  program  is 
addressed,  is  the  lack  of  adequate  financial  resources. 

Acccmplishments  during  1973; 


It  is  expected  that  1973  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  funds  will 
support  the  program  during  the  1973-74  academic  year.    OEO  is  expected  to  obligate 
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$220,000  for  administrative  costs  and  $500,000  for  support  of  the  participants. 
The  $500,000  is  for  200  participants  at  $1,000  each  for  3  years  with  a  minus  of 
$100,000  for  expected  attrition: 

200  participants  times  $1,000  =  $  200,000 

Multiplied  by  3  years  «  600,000 
Minus  $100,000  expeclied 

attrition  =  500,000 
Plus  CLEO  administrative 

expenses  of  $220,000  =  750,000 


The  $1,000  a  year  shown  above  helps  finance  the  students  once  they  are  in  law 
school.     To  help  the  students  qualify  for  entry  into  law  school,  the  Office  of 
Education  will  pay  about  $200,000  for  Summer  institutes. 

Plans  for  1974: 

As  mentioned  above,  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  permit  the  Office  of 
Lit    it  Lon  to  fund  the  program  as  it  has  been  funded  by  OEO.     Und'^r  current  legis- 
lation,  the  $750,000  requested  would  fund  only  31  students,  compatCid  with  200  under 
OKO,  and  would  provide  nothing  for  CLEO  administration. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity*.     Basic  opportunity  grants 

 1914  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$622,000,000  Indefinite  $959,000,000 


Purpose;     In  conjunction  with  other  fo.    .  of  aid,      m'  purpo^^     is  to  enable  quali- 
ficd  stuoents  to  overcome  financial  obstacles  to  c  .  .:;tscc>MKlary  education. 

Explanation:     The  Commissioner  will  develop  a  needs  analysis  system  including  a 
"^bedule  of  expected  family  contribution    for  this  program  and  submit  it  to  Congress 
for  approval.     At  full-funding  no  Basic  Grant  can  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
of  attendance  at  the  institution  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.     At  less  than 
full-funding  the  law  provides  a  specific  formula  for  reducing  the  amount  of  each 
student's  grant.     Since,   in  no  case,  can  Basic  Grants  exceed  one-half  cost  of 
attendance,  this  program  must  be  supplemented  by  other  forms  of  student  aid. 

Arrnmnlishments  in  1973:     The  $622,000,000  requested  in  1973  will  fund  the  first 
year  of  the  prograi;i  in  academic  year  1973-74,    That  amount  is  expected  to  provide 
grants  averaging  $400  to    1,577,000  students.    Of  the  $622,000,000  total, 
$11,500,000  will  be  used  to    administer  the  program, 

nhiecttves  for  1974;     It  is  estimated  that  the  requested  $959,000,000  will  fully 
Tund  the  program  in  1974-75  in  addition  to  paying  $11,500,000  in  administrative 
costs.     The    1,577,000  grants  would  average  $600, 

Activity:    College  work-study  (Title  IV-C,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended) 

1974 


Budget 

1973  Authorizatioji  Estimate 

$250,000,000         $390,000,000.  $250,000,000 

Purpose-     For  some  students.  Work-study  earnings  will  supplement  Basic  Opportunity 
C^ants*^'  The  requested  funds  will  provide  grants  tr  institutions  for  a  portion  of 
the  wages  paid  to  needy  students.     Under  the  1972  amendments  preference  for 
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employment  under  the  program  is  given  to  students  with  the  greatest  financial  need, 
taking  in^o  account  grant  assistance  provided  from  any  public  or  private  sources. 
Previously,  preference  was  given  to  students  from  low-income  families. 

Explanation:     Funds  are  awarded  and  administered  under  an  agreement  between  the 
Commissioner  and  each  eligible  institution  of  higher  education,  proprietary  insti- 
tutions of  hl£,her  education  or  area  vocational- technical  schools.     The  institution 
applies  for  funds  expected  to  be  needed  by  its  students;   the  applications  are  thei. 
reviewed  by  a  Regional  Panel  composed  of  practicing  financial  aid  officers  and 
Federal  financial  aid  staff  mer.ibers.     Funds  are  distributed  among  the  institutions 
*7ithin  a  state  by  formula,  based  on  the  Regional  Panel's  recommendations.  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  wages  par'd  to  stude.tts  selected 
by  the  institution  for  participation;   the  institution  must  provide  the  matching 
sliare  of  20  percent.     Employment  may  be  for  the  institution  itself  or  at  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  with  which  the  participating  institution  has  contracted. 
Both  full-time  and  half-time  students  attending  eligible   institutions  are  now 
eligible.     Previously  only  full-time  students  could  be  employed  under  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     Funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  used 
for  program  operation  during  academic  year  1973-74  and,   in  some  cases,  will  provide 
additional  financial  aid  to  Basic  Grant  recipients. 

Objectives  for  1974;     The  same  level  of  support  is  requested  in  1974  as  for  1973. 
The  budget  request  anticipates  aid  to  545,000  students  in  1974-75     the  same  as  the 
1973-74  level. 


Activity:     Cooperative  education 


 197^^  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$10,750,000  $10,750,000  $10,750,000 


Purpose:     This  program  alternates  periods  of  full-time  study  with  periods  of  full- 
time  career-related  work,  rhus  providing  students  with  both  a  means  of  financial 
assistance  and  with  work  experience. 

Hxplanation:     After  an  institution  has  met  eligibility  requirfiments  esuablished  by 
the  Commissioner,  its  proposal  is  reviewed  and  evaluated  by  a  panel  of  consultants 
from  outside  the  Office  of  Education.     The  final  funding  decision  rests  with  the 
Office  of  Education.     To  the  extent  that  funds  are  available,  proposals  are 
supported  according  to  their  merit,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  national 
and  educational  needs  to  be  served.     After  notification  of  award  has  been  made  and 
accepted  by  an  institution,  the  grantee  and  Cooperative  Education  staff  negotiate 
the  budget  in  the  context  of  program  objectives. 

Accomplishmenta  In  1973;     The  1973  budget  request  jf  $10,750,000  will  enable 
funding  sonve  250  grantees  for  an  average  of  $40,000,  thus  enabling  250,000  to 
300,000  students  to  participate.    Awards  this  year  also  will  support  research  and 
training  of  program  directors  and  coordinators  as  well  as  program  administration  at 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

1974  Plannlnj^  Objectives:    The  requested  appropriation  will  continue  the  1973  level. 
Most  of  the  250  grants  will  go  to  higher  education  institutions  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  cooperative  educetion  programs.     In  addition,   some  grants  will  be  for 
training  administrators  and  others  for  research  programs  in  cooperative  education. 

Activity:     Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estima te 

$245,000,000  Indefinite  $310,000,000 

Purpose:     The  objective  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  borrow  from  private  lenders  to  help  pay  for  the  cost 
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of  education  and  training  at  universities,  colleges,  and  vocational  schools 
with  the  Federal  Goverrunent  paying  part  of  the  Interest  for  qualified  students. 
Loans  are  either  guaranteed  by  State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  insured 
by  the  Federal  Government, 

Explanation;    Most  colleges,  universities  and  schools  of  nursing  and  many  vo- 
cational and  technical  schools  are  eligible.     Generally,  any  public  or  private 
educational  institution  located  in  Ihe  United  States  or  elsewhere  that  offers 
at  least  a  one-year  program  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  or  employment  in  a 
recoguized  o<."upatloti  is  eligible. 

Banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  pension  funds,  insur- 
ance companies  and  similar  institutions  subject  to  examination  and  supervision 
by  the  State  or  Federal  Government  are  eligible  to  become  lenders  under  this 
program.     Eligible  schools  and  State  agencies  may  also  qualify  as  lenders. 

The  maiu  items  of  expense  are  "interest  benefits"  to  students  and  a  special 
allowance  for  lenders.    While  the  student  is  in  school,  during  the  maximum  12- 
month  grace  period,  and  during  periods  of  authorized  deferment,  the  Federal 
Government  pays  the  total  interest  up  to  the  maximum  7  percent  on  loans  that 
qualify  for  such  a  subsidy.    Through  February  28,  197  3,  students  whose  adjusted 
family  Income  was  l?ss  than  $15,000  per  year  qualified  for  the  subsidy.  Under 
tlie  Education  Ameudments  of  1972  (F,L,  92-318)  to  become  effective  March  1,  1973, 
students  apply  for  Federal  Interest  benefits  by  submitting  to  the  lender  a  rec- 
onurendation  by  the  edi^cational  institution  as  to  the  amount  needed  by  the  student 
to  meet  his  educational  costs.     The  special  allowance  varies  witli  the  condition 
of  the  money  market  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  loans  made  after  August  1,  1969, 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     In  fiscal  year  1973,  an  estimated  total  of  1,256,000 
loans  amounting  to  $1,3  billion  were  guaranteed,    A  funding  lev:!  of  $245  million 
was  required  to  support  this  new  loan  volume  and  prior  year  loans, 

ObTectlve  for  1974:     In  fiscal  year  1974,  a  funding  level  of  $310  million  is  re- 
quired to  support  prior  year  loans  and  estimated  new  loan  volume  of  1,5  million 
loans  for  $1,7  billion. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
Loans  Approved  1972  1973 (Estimate)  1974 (Estimate) 

Number  1,256,000  1,256,000  1,533,000 

Amount  $1,301,577,000        $1,355,830,000  $1,671,200,000 

Average  $1,036  $1,079  $1,090 


Activity:     Direct  loans 


1974 


1973 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$?93,000,OO0 


$400,000,000 


$5,000,000 


Purpose;     The  direct  loan  program  was  established  to  encourage  and  assist  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  making  low-interest  loans  available  to  needy 
students.     There  la  a  provision  for  loan  cancellation  benefits  to  students  who 
enter  the  field  of  teaching  or  military  service. 

Explanation;    Federal  capital  contributions  are  allotted  to  the  States  on  a  formula 
basis.     Institutions  apply  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  their  share  of  the  State 
allotment  but  must  match  one-ninth  of  the  Federal  share.     Loans  are  made  to  the 
institutions  who  find  this  matching  a  hardship.     If  eligible  requests  exceed 
funds  available,  funds  are  distributed  in  the  same  ratio  to  request  as  total 
availability  to  total  request. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;     It  is  estimated  that  624,500  students  will  borrow 
$430,919,000  under  this  program  during  1973  and  that  $23,600,000  will  be  obligated 
late  in  1973  for  use  by  students  during  academic  year  1973-74. 
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Objectives  for  1974:     In  addition  to  the  $23,600,000  obligated  late  In  1973, 
another  $40,000,000  Is  likely  to  be  carried  over  Into  1974  by  Institutional 
revolving  funds  compared  with  an  e st Imated. $30, 000, 000  to  be  carried  Into  1975. 
Repayment  of  loans  is  estimated  at  $150,000,000,    The  net  of  these  and  other 
transactiona  should  produce  $180,883,000  for  use  during  1974  although  no  new 
capital  will  be  stipplled  by  the  Federal  Government,     This  will  make  loans  averaging 
$600  available  to  301,500  students. 

Activity:     Special  programs  for  alsauvi.  itaged  students 


 1974  

Bucket 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$70,331,000  $100,000,000  $70,331,000 

Purpose;    The  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  encompass  Talent  Search, 
Upward  Bound,  Special  Services  In  College,  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers. 
All  thet»e  are  concerned  with  helping  disadvantaged  students  receive  a  postsecondary 
education.     Talent  Search  seeks  out  those  who  are  financially  and  culturally  needy 
but  are  of  obvious  college  raaterlal.     Upward  Bound  looks  for  those  vhose  potential 
Is  hidden  or  at  least  not  academically  discernible.     Special  Services  In  College 
provides  guidance,  counseling,  remedial  teaching  and  other  encouragement  to  those 
already  accepted  by  or  In  college  who  need  special  attention  just  to  start  off 
even  with  other  students. 

Explanation:     Talent  Search  grants  to  or  contracts  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  public  and  private  agencies,  combinations  of  ins«.itutlons  of  higher 
education  and  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  may  be  (T>ade 
in  amounts  up  to  $100,000  per  year. 

Upward  Bound  grants  are  awarded  on  a  competl:lve  basis  from  proposals  submit- 
ted by  accredited  Institutions  vith  residential  lacllltles. 

Special  Services  grants  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  from  proposals 
submitted  by  Institutions  of  higher  education  or  combinations  of  same, 

Accoropllahroents  In  1973:     The  $70,331,000  requested  In  1973  will  serve  264,000 
students  during  academic  year  1973-74.    Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
funding  of  projects  which  serve  Spanlsh-surnamed  and  American  Indian  youth  and 
projects  with  career  educatinn  components. 

Plans  for  1974:    With  the  same  level  of  funding  in  1974  as  In  1973,  the  program 
will  be  similar  except  that  the  new  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  will  be  funded 
for  the  first  time.     Compared  with  1973,  Special  Services  In  College  will  be 
reduced  by  $3,000,000  to  make  funds  available  for  the  centers.    The  centers  will 
perform  services  similar  to  those  under  Talent  Search  and  Special  Servlcea  in 
for  Disadvantaged,  but  the  centers  will  serve  students  in  a  particular  area. 
They  are  not  attached  to  a    particular  school. 

Activity:     Strengthening  developing  in.^titutions 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$99,992,000         $120,000,000  $99,992,000 


Purpose:     Grants  are  made  to  strengthen  Institutions  of  higher  education  which  need 
financial  assistance  in  order  to  develop  as  institutions  offering  a  quality  educa- 
tion to  the  students  chey  serve. 

Explanation:  Propoaals  submitted  by  institutions  of  higher  education  are  reviewed 
by  a  panel  of  readera.     Recommendations  are  made  to  the  p^c^rar.  staff  for  final 
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decision.     Proposals  are  reviewed  for  quality  and  for  their  capacity  to  serve  the 
needs  of  low-income  students,  especially  minority  groups. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;     With  $51,992,000  of  the  1973  funds,   200  previously  funded 
projects  and  Zr.  new  projects  will  be  funded.     This  part  of  the  program  will  include 
$3,300,000  fu^  Teacher  Training  in  Developing  Institutions,  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  developing  institutions  to  provide  higher  quality  of  teaching  training. 

The  remaining  $48,000,000  of  the  request  will  be  concent- L-atcd  on  large  grants 
to  high  potential  institutions  to  help  them  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  institutional 
development. y 

Plans  for  1974;    The  1974  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  the  1973  effort  through 
academic  year  19  74-75.    As  in  1973,  the  on-going  program  will  fund  226  grants  in 
which  I'lO  institutions  will  participate.    More  rapid  and  visible  progress  toward  a 
developed  state  is  expected  in  the  case  of  institutions  selected  to  participate  in 
the  advanced  institutional  development  program.    Again,  $48  million  of  the  $99,992,000 
will  be  used  to  fund  a  limited  number  of  grants  to  developing  institutions  which  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  development  during  the  next  three  to  five  years  based 
upon  a  combination  of  factors  incl u^^Ipj  their  mission,  past  performance,  current 
strengths,  and  plans  for  the  future.    The  intention  is  to  provide  these  institutions 
large  enough  grants,  averaging  $1.4  million  to  be  spent  over  a  three-year  period, 
to  permit  them  to  achieve  a  real  breakthrough  in  institutional  development. 

Activity:  Construction 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


Appropriation. .  $17 . 069 , 000r^$425 , 750, 000  $31,425,000 
Obligations  .     34,425,00CP  31,425,000 

U    Includes  State  administration  and  planning. 


Purpose;     To  provide  grsnts,  loans,  and  interest  subsidies  to  institutions  of 
nigher  education  to  assist  in  financing  the  construction  of  academic  facilities. 

Explanation;     Prior  to  fiscal  year  1970,  grants  and  direct  loans  were  the  primary 
method  of  Federal  fimincing  for  higher  education  construction.     In  1970,  the 
Annual  Interest  Grant  program  was  put  into  operation  as  a  means  of  assisting  more 
Institutions,     Through  the  end  of  197  2,  the  Federal  Government  had  agreed  to  pay 
interest  subsidies  on  loan  amounting  to  $1,234,571,000.     In  1^72,  $43,000,000  was 
appropriated  for  facility  grants  though  no  funds  were  requested  and  none  are 
requested  for  1973  or  1974. 

Objectives  for  1973;     Under  the  Annual  Interest  Grant  program  in  1973,  $26,925,000 
will  be  obligated  for  continuation  support  of  prior  year  loans,  $4,500,000  new 
grants  to  support  an  estimated  $200, COO, 000  in  loans.     This  level  of  new  loans  is 
a  significant  reduction  from  the  1972  level  of  $515,089,000,  but  is  considered 
sufficient  to  cover  the  highest  priority  needs.    For  State  administration, 
$3,000,000  will  be  granted  to  States,  a  part  of  which  will  be  used  to  establish 
the  agencies  authorized  by  Section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

1974  Planning  Objectives;    Although  many  colleges  and  universities  still  need  some 
additional  space  to  accommodate  a  continued  increased  in  enrollment,  the  need  for 
new  construction  is  not  now  the  national  problem  that  it  was  in  the  sixties. 
Enrollment  increase  has  slowed  and  new  technology,  better  utilization,  and  changes 
in  educational  delivery  systems  permit  the  use  of  less  space  per  student.     It  is 
believed  that  in  1974  funds  from  non-Federal  sources  should  be  sufficient  for 
construction  of  the  most  urgently  needed  facilities.    Furthermore,  the  authority 
of  States  to  issue  securities  which  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxes  gives  them 
substantial  borrowing  power  with  which  to  aid  public  institutions.    For  these 
reasons,  and  because  of  administration  priorities,  no  funds  are  requested  for 
construction  grant^-or  for  new  loans.    Since  no  Federally  assisted  new  construction 
is  anticipated,  no  funds  are  requested  for  State  Administration  and  planning  for 
such  construction.     For  the  State  pos taecondary  commission  authorized  by  section 
1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  however,  $3,000,000  is  requested. 
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Activity;    Language  training  and  area  studies 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$       2,360,000    $  1/  $  1,360,000 

1/  Indefinite  for  Fulbright-Hsys  and  $73,000,000  for  NDEA  VI. 


Purpose;    Programs  funded  under  this  activity  are  aimed  at  ijaproviug  the  capabili- 
ties and  resources  of  American  educational  iTiiatltutlons  for  research  and  training 
in  international  studies.    University  centers,  programs,  fellowships,  and  research 
In  the  U.S.  are  supported  as  well  as  research  and  training  abroad. 

Explanation:   Applications  are  received  from  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education, 
individual  researchers,  State  education  agencies,  public  school  systems,  and  non- 
profit education  agencies.    All  new  proposals  are  reviewed  by  the  program  staff  with 
the  advice  of  outside  academic  consultants.    The  staff  recommends  final  approval  on 
all  projects  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  International  Studies.  Recommended 
overseas  projects  are  also  forwarded  to  appropriate  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and 
blnational  conmiisslons  for  comment  on  feasibility.    A  final  review  for  overseas 
projects  under  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
an  autonomoua  body  appointed  by  the  President  to  provide  general  supervision  for  all 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    For  fiscal  1973,  $1,000,000  is  requested  to  phase  out  work 
authorized  by  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.    About  $i»70,000  has 
already  been  obligated  under  authority  of  the  continuing  resolution  to  fund  14 
foreign  language  and  area  studies  research  projects.    The  remaining  $530,000  will 
fund  the  final  phase  of  the  18  two-year  pilot  programs  in  International  studies 
initiated  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

To  continue  the  Fulbrlght-Haye  program,  $1,360,000  is  requested.    This  amount 
will  support  research  and  training  opportunities  abroad  for  362  teachers  and  pro- 
spective teachers  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies.     The  breakdown  of  1973  activ 
ities  is  virtually  identical  to  that  listed  below  for  fiscal  1974. 

Ob.lectives  for  1974 i    The  fiscal  1974  estimate  of  $1,360,000  covers  only  the 
Fulbright"Hays  portion  of  language  training  and  area  studies.    This  estimate 
Includes  $750,000  for  111  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships,  $l40t000  for 
20  faculty  research  grants,  $300,000  for  9  group  research  and  training  projects, 
$160,000  for  20  American  institutions,  and  $10,000  for  professional  support  services 
to  Office  of  Education  grantees  abroad. 

No  funds  are  re^juested,  for  centers,  fellowships,  and  research  authorized  by 
NDEA  VI.    The  Centers  can  continue  without  Federal  support  which,  on  the  average, 
accounts  for  only  10  percent  of  their  budgets.    The  urgent  need  for  highly  trained 
specialists  has  largely  been  met,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  continuing  need  for 
such  personnel  can  be  satisfied  by  ind-'vlduals  who  are  interested  enough  to  pursue 
the  career  in  the  absence  of  a  special  Federal  program. 

Activity:    University  community  services  (Title  I,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) 


  1974 

Budget 

1973  Authorization        Ea  tiroa  te 

$5,700,000^''  $40,000,000 

U    Includes  $100,000  for  Advisory  Committee. 

I 

Purpose:  The  University  Community  Service  grants  strengthen  cotanunity  service 
programs  of  colleges  and  universities  to  help  solve  community  problems. 


Explsnationr  Funds  are  awarded  on  a  formula  basis  to  the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa,    Each  State  has 
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to  provide  one-third  t..atching  funds  based  on  the  total  cost  of  its  approved 
programs.     A  State  agency  appointed  by  the  governor  administers  the  funds  in  each 
State  by  determining  priorities  and  approving  proposals.     The  Office  of  Education 
provides  consultative  services  and  offers  leadership  in  identifying  and  encouraging 
the  funding  of  national  priorities. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     liecause  the  administration  is  giving  a  higher  priority  in 
1973  to  the  other  programs,  only  $5,700,000  (including  $100,000  for  the  advisory 
committee)  was  requested.     This  budget  requests  the  Congress  to  rescind  the 
$9,300,000  difference  between  the  request  and  the  $15,000,000  appropriated. 

Objectives  for  1974:     While  many  of  the  projects  funded  by  this  program  have  been 
useful,  program  content  has  been  diverse  and  impact  has  been  scattered.  One 
feature  that  is  common  to  the  diverse  projects  is  cooperation  between  the  university 
and  the  community.     Su^h  cooperation  should  not  require  Federal  funding.     For  these 
reasons  no  appropriation  is  requested  for  1974. 

Activity:     A^d  to  land-grant  colleges 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  '  Authorization  Estimate 

$8,700»00ai-^  $15,160,000^-^  $2,700,000^^ 

1/     Includes  $2,700,000  for  the  permanent  appropriation  under  the  Second  Morrill 
Act. 

Purpose:     Funds  are  awarded  to  support  instr'iciion  in  agriculture,   the  mechanic 
arcs,   the  English  language  and  various  branchei^  of  the  sciences. 

Explanation:     The  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  as  amended,  provides  a  permanent 
annual  appropriation  of  $2,700,000  to  be  allotted,  $50,000  to  each  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.     The  Ban\  nead- 
jones  Act,  as  amended',  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,460,000. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     In  fiscal  year  1973,  $2,700,000  will  be  distributed  under 
the  Second  Morrill  Act.     No  funds  were  req\3  'sted  under  Bankhead-Jones  and  it  is 
requested  that  the  $10,000,000  appropriated  oe  rescinded.     As  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  a  onetime  fi6,000,C00  endowment  was  appcopriated  as 
an  endowment  in  lieu  of  a  land  grant  for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

1974  planning  Objectives:     Bankhead-Jones  funds  are  a  relatively  minor  source  of 
ftinds  for  most  land-grant  institutions  which  include  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
prestigious  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country.    The  smaller  and  poorer  land- 
grant  institutions  that  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  those  predominantly  black 
schools  that  are  being  aided  by  the  developing  institutions  program  (Title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act).     In  1974,  therefore,  no  funds  are  requested.    The  $2,700,000 
represents  the  permanent  appropriation  under  the  Second  Morrill  Act. 

Activity:     State  postsecondary  education  commisfliona  (Section  1202,  Higher 
Education  A.ct»  as  amended) 


 1974 

Budget 

1973  Authorizaticn  Estimate 

$    Indefinite  $  3,000,000 


Purpose;  For  comprehensive  pl.-^nning  of  posLsecondary  education  by  State  agencies 
aa  authorized  by  Section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:  A  part  >)f  the  1973  appropriation  under  the  heading  State 
administration  and  planning  for  construction  will  be  available  to  start  up  the 
new  agencies. 
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Ob3ectl:.e«  for  1974;    The  $3,000,000  requested  m  1974  will  finance  the  first  full 
u7  u      r..      "^^^  postsecondary  planning  agencies  authorized  by  section  1202  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

Activity:    College  teacher  fellowships  (Title  IX,  Part  B,  Higher  Education  Act, 
as  amended) 


1974 


Budget 

J-973  Authorization  Estimate 

$      20,000,000    $  1/  $  5,806,000 

J./  7,500  new  fellcwships  plus  continuations, 

ZHI££§£I    To  prepare  persons  for  academic  careers  in  educational  programs  beyond 
the  high  school  level.     Recipients  must  be  pursuing,  or  intending  tc  pursue,  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree,  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of  arts,  or 
an  equivalent  degree,  but  shall  not  be  for  study  at  a  school  or  depaj.tment  of 
divinity.    This  program,  authorized  by  Part  B  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  as  amended,  is  a  continuation  and  modification  of  the  prograu  previously 
authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Explanation:     A  panel  of  university  faculty  members,  working  as  Office  of  Education 
consultants,  review  and  recon-jiend  specific  doctoral  programs  at  applying  institu- 
tions to  the  Commissioner  fot  final  approval  of  n  fellowship  award. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    A  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  will 
support  (during  1973-74)  2,100  third  year  awards  plus  the  cost  of  880  veterans 
resuming  their  fellowships  after  their  military  service.     No  new  fellowships  will  be 
awarded . 

Objectives  for  1974:    The  requested  $5,60C,000  is  only  to  permit  veterans  to  re-iume 
fellowships  after  their  military  service.    This  program  was  initiated  to  remeny  a 
shortage  of  college  teachers  with  PhD  degrees.    That  purpose  has  been  accomplished 
and,  therefore,  the  program  is  being  phased  out.    The  Office  has  made  no  first  year 
awards  ("new  starts")  since  academic  year  1971-72  (1971  appropriation). 

Activity:    Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships     (P.L,  92-506) 


1974 


Budget 

1973  Authoi Izatlon  Estimate 

$  500,000    $  500,000    $  500,000 

Purpose;  To  increase  understanding  of  the  Federal  government  by  secondary  school 
students  and  their  teacher 3. 

Explanation!  P.L.  92-506  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     It  is  estimated  that  1,500  participatns  will  benefit 
from  the  1973  appropriation  during  the  coming  Spring,  Summer  and  early  Fall. 

Objectives  for  1974;  The  1974  program  is  likely  to  be  much  like  the  one  financed 
by  the  1973  appropriation. 
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Activity:    Fellowships  for  disadvantaged  (Title  IX,  Part  D,  Higher  Education  Act, 
aa  amended) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorirat  ion  Estlmatt^ 

$    $       1,000,000    $  750,000 


Purpose:    A  program  of  fellowships  for  diaadvantaged  Is  authorised  by  Part  D, 
Title  IX  of  the  Hlfcner  Education  Act  aa  amended. 

Explanation:     In  1972  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funded  stipends,  the  main 
cost  of  project  CLEO  (Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity)  while  the  Office 
of  education  paid  for  a  auramer  inatitute.    Since  the  project  haa  p&^^aed  through  its 
experimental  atage,  it  ia  appropriate  that  It  be  tranaf erred  to  an  operating 
agency. 

Accompliahmenta  in  1973;    It  is  expected  that  1973  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  funds  will  support  the  program  uurlng  the  1973-74  academic  year.    OEO  ia 
expected  to  obligate  $220,000  for  administrative  costa  anl  $500,000  for  support 
of  the  participants.    The  $500,000  ia  for  200  participants  at  $1,000  each  for 
3  years  with  a  minus  of  $100,000  for  expected  attrition: 

200  participanta  times  ^1,000  «  $  200,000 
Multiplied  by  3  years  »  600,000 

Minus  $100,000  expected 

attrition  -  500,000 

Plus  CLEO  administrative 

expenses  of  $220,000  «  750,000 

The  $1,000  a  year  shown  above  helps  finance  the  students  once  they  are  in  law 
school.    To  help  the  students  qualify  for  entry  into  law  school,  the  Office  of 
Education  will  pay  about  $200,000  for  Summer  institutes. 

Plans  for  1974^;    As  mentioned  above,  legislation  will  be  submitted  to  r£in)»lt  the 
Office  of  Education  to  fund  the  program  as  It  haa  been  funded  by  OEO.  Under 
current  Itgialation,  the  $750,000  requested  would  fund  only  31  students,  compared 
with  200  under  OEO,  and  would  provide  nothing  for  CLEO  sdministration. 
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Student  Assistance 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 


StaLfc  or 
Outlying  Area 


1972 
Actual 


1973 
Es  t  jgiate 


1974 
Estimate 


TOTAL 


221.488,694 


Alabania 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Cal j 1 ornla 


3,800,040 
147,197 
2,301 ,114 
1,812,071 
22,463,964 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Klor  i  da 
Georgia 


2,929,902 
2,923,231 
542,283 
5,381,670 
3,966,716 


liawii  i  i 
Idaho 
111 j  noi  s 
Indiana 
Icwa 


648,149 
.  793,334 
11,005,411 
5,130,479 
3,636,927 


Kaniias 
Kentucky 
Loui  s lana 
Maine 
yland 


3,147,066 
2,870,457 
4,077,257 
927,336 
3,144,952 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Miss  iss Ippl 
Missouri 


8,054,190 
9,953,264 
5,045,527 
2,811,150 
4,776,264 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  liampshire 
New  Jersey 


1,021,238 
1,951,131 
2  34,630 
1,080,815 
5,196,864 


New  Mexico 
New  York 
Nort))  Carolina 
Nort))  Dakota 
Ohio 


1,338,002 
20,205,908 
5,449,675 
1,151,014 
9,841,163 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 


3,310,965 
3,279,914 
10,613,534 
1,233,993 
2,191,659 
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State  or 
QutlyirtR  Area 


1972 
Actual 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

undistributed 


1,276,219 
4,233,838 
10,970,632 
1,930,560 
897,523 

3,685,789 
3,922,389 
1,833,047 
6,319,322 
557,015 

1,646,557 

2,386 
17,500 
1,745,074 
10,044 

2,050,343 


Student  Assistance 
V?ork-Study 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1972 
Actual 


1973  1/ 
Estimate 


1974  1/ 
Estimate 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

iJaine 

I^rylend 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi'isissippi 

Missouri 


$  424,476,179 

$230,000,000 

$250,000,000 

10,283,843 
442,327 
3,766,386 
5,976,343 

39,739,051 

4,876,628 
302,947 
2,346,602 
2,714,406 
21,856,821  ^ 

4,876,628 
302,947 
2,346,u02 
2,714,406 
21,856,821 

5,192,794 
4,641,904 
951,922 
12,130,972 
9,851,964 

2,789,208 
2,782,185 
585,759 
6,916,562 
5,480,793 

2,789,208 
2,782,185 
V  585,759 
6,916,562 
5,480,793 

1,597,470 
1,698,248 
18,523,204 
7,848,231 
6,827,892 

884,579 
874,126 
ro, 436, 773 
4,915,187 
3,097,076 

884,579 
874,126 
10,436,773 
4,915,187 
3,097,076 

5,099,971 
8,523,832 
9,680,118 
2,112,894 
5,827,711 

2,614,071 
4,073,792 
5,684,938 
1,051,940 
3,801,188 

2,614,071 
•4,073,792 
5,684,938 
1,051,940 
3,801,188 

15,684,626 
16,396,125 
8,476,094 
8,675,722 
9,811,841 

5,967,459 
5,841,110 
4,179,578 
4,128,105 
5,017,206 

5,967,459 
5,841,110 
4,179,578 
4,128,105 
5,017,206 
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^'"•^^  ""^  1977  1973 — i7  ■  ,074    ,  , 

<^<^^Vin^  Area   Actual  Esti^..~'  Estimate'^ 

i?""""^  «      4.009.948        $  569. 87C.      s  569,870 

T"",  3.372.151  1.688  044      ^      1,688  044 

69^839  380  607  ' 380  607 

New  Hampshire  1,666.192  734  640  734;640 

''^"■'""^y  9.424.298  5.884,063  5.884:063 

New  Mexico  3.086.172  1  687  412  1  687  41? 

"r'    1  -  29.706.737  18:m;023  1  il^'.O  3 

North  Carolina  14.730,041  6  296  583  6  296  581 

17.340.402  10.4U:728  10.411:728 

n!^i^l!°™  6.175.761  3.230.510  3.230.510 

""^S""  6.648.739  2  519  281  2  519  281 

Pennaylvanla  19.430  290  11  344  673  n'344'67\ 

■^""^  ^"'""•^  1  300  146  1  050  769  i'o5o'769 

South  Carolina  6.320.999  I'.tls'.lll  Ifisllll 

South  Dakota  2,166,447  QC7  0^7 

Tennessee  10,616,725  ^  957,827 

Texas  24,908,988 
Utah 

Vermont  1,096,807 


Virginia  8,515,158 
Wash  ington  6 , 580 ,039 


5,003,523  5,003,523 

3'087°'246             13.313,208  13  313  208 

3,087,246               1,608,861  1,608:861 

544,168  544,168 

4,937.845  4,937,845 


West  Virginia                                       5,099,061  2  369  137  j'^fit'i^^ 

Wisconsin                                             9,198,219  ^'ItJ'lll 

1.038,470  'iltf,l  ^.«34.893 

District  of  Columbia                           2,975,782  1,129,851  .  1,129,851 


Aflierican  Samoa    ^ 

Guam  309,001  ( 


( 


Puerto  Rico  2,028^259  ^5,000,000  ^5,000,000 

Virgin  Islands  48,000  (  S 

Canal  Zone  ^ 

Undistributed  660,719  24,500,000  24,500,000 


1./  Estimated  distribution  of  $250,000,000  with  X%  (5,000,000)  reserved  for  the 
areas  and  90%  ($220,500,000)  of  the  balance  distributed  1/3  on  the  basis  of 
the  total  full-tiiae  degree-credit  and  nondegree-credit  enrollment  it:  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Fall  1971;  1/3  on  the  total  estimated  high-school 
graduates,  1970-71;  1/3  on  related  children  under  18  in  families  with  incomes 
under  $3,000  p,a.   (1969).    Hie  balance  will  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Part  C,  Sec.  442(c), 
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Direct  Student  Loans  (HEA 

IV,  Part  E) 

State  or 
OutlyinR  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973  1/ 
Estimate" 

197^f 
Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  286^000.000 

$286,000^000 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

4,528»112 
136  350 
3,164,^480 
2,175,990 
31,503,875 

4,441,442 

3,045,054 
2,461,325 
31,544,066 

Colorado 
Conn6c  tlcut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

4,320,024 
3, 964, 069 
686,315 
7,589,045 
5,145,229 

4,287,303 

J  ,  oof , UJ4 

705,510 
7,940,427 
4,961,738 

— 

Hawaii 

Illinois 
Ind  iana 
Iowa 

697,387 
857  169 
14,917^347 
7,839,243 
5,307,992 

952,330 

1 , 090, J/J 
14,465,991 

7,642,967 
5,172,086 



Kansas 
Ke  n  t  uc  k  y 
Louisiana 
Maine 
^5aryland 

4,296,946 

4,386,689 
1,229,092 
4,436,680 

4,177,715 
4, 132 , 627 
4,870,583 
1,238,952 
4,513,899 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

10,991,441 
13,306,913 
6,630,376 
3,442,817 

6,815,f.7.2 

10,948,436 
12,905,554 
6.545,192 
3,340,457 
6,738,905 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

l,2fl'^,535 
2,368,871 
367,920 
1,284,450 
5,267,143 

1,239,701 
2,723,367 
44?, 196 
1,297,166 
5,457,257 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

1,642,712 
24,843,031 
7,107,640 
1,400,937 
14,174,229 

1,588,409 
24,091,112 
6,884,175 
1,382,879 
13,831,350 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

4,681,363 
4,124  604 
13,369,586 
1,570,043 
2,730,056 

4,508,978 
4,042,821 
14,403,982 
1,585,811 
2,652,635 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

1,377,252 
5,571,993 
10,208,085 
1,817,266 
9^2,471 

1,371,891 
5,387,479 
11,777,071 
2,192,856 
942,925 

o 

ERIC 
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•■cate  or  1972  1973    1/  1974 

Outlying  Area   Ac tua  1   Estimate   EstXTiate 

Virginia  $      4,717,908  $  4,967,186 

Washington  6,077,645  5,887,086 

West  Virginia  2,550,343  2,714,308 

Wisconsin  7,635,233  7,527,278 

Wyoming  605, 06J  580,846 

District  of  Columbia  2,266,913  2,244,096 

American  Samoa  —     

Guam  4,500   

Puerto  Rico  1.889,886  2,102,716 

Virgin  Islands  10,276  19,113   

Undistributed  1,432,019 


\l  The  $23.6  million  balance  will  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  Section  462(a)(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 


Construction  Grants  -  Public  Community  Colleges  and 
Technical  Ins^ltutes 


State  or 

1972 

197  3 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Ac tual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  11,438.586 

Alabauta 

222,008 

Alaska 

50,000 

Arizona 

98,796 

Arkansas 

California 

820,975 

Coloiaoo 

117,384 

Connoci icut 

563,208 

Delauare 

50,000 

Florida 

266,900 

Geoi 7ia 

238,889 

Hawaii  50,000 

Idaho  50,000 

Illinois  403,619 

Indiana  251,5.8 

Iowa  173,348 

Kansas  133,295 

Kentucky  193,261 

Louisiana  221,925 

Maine  69,980 

Maryland  155,307 

Massachusetts  ^46,467 

Michigan  415,948 

Minnesota  228,533 

Mississippi  146,029 

Missouri  230,981 
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1972  1973 

1974 

niitl  vinCT  ArGfl 

Actual  Estimate 

Estimate 

Mon  tflnfi 

$  50,000   



Nebraska 

155,272                 ---  ^ 

--- 

Nevada 

50 , 000   

New  Hampshire 

--- 

New  Jersey 

283,598   

New  Mexico 

'    



New  York 

644,024 



North  (;arolina 

289,495 

--- 

North  Dakota 

50,587   

Ohio 

580,661 

— 

Oklahoma 

139,085 



Oregon 

119,013 

Pennsylvania 

625,507   

Rhode  Island 

50,000   

South  Carolina 

164,261   

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

224,602 

--- 

Texas 

515,517   

Utah 

75,408   



Vermont 

42,865 



Virginia 

219,706 

--- 

Washington 

169,582   

West  Virginia 

257,239 



Wisconsin 

257,591 



Wyoming 

50,000   



District  of  Columbia 

50,000 

--- 

American  Samoa 

— 



Guam 





Puerto  Rico 

150,861 

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed 

825,331 

Construction 

Grants  -  Other  Undergraduate  Facilities 

State  or 

1972  1973 

1974 

Outlyine  Area 

Actual  Estitnate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  32,298.889 

Alabama 

502,275 

Alaska 

50,000 

Arizona 

322,297 

Arkansas 

401,286 

California 

3,626,821 

Colorad.9 

413,023 

Connecticut 

449,920 

Delaware 

86,226 

Florida 

903,782 

Georgia 

604,953 

Hawaii 

127,557 

Idaho 

130,907 

ERIC 
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State  or 
OutlyinR  Area 

1972 
Ac  tua 1 



1973 
Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

Illinois 

$  1,679,643 

--- 

... 

Xnd  iana 

oi c  oil 

823, 331 

... 

f 

Iowa 

508,237 

'; 

Kansas 

405,630 





i 

Kentucky 

468,112 

... 

Louisiana 

554,-539 

... 



i  ne-^ 

149,912 

... 



j; 

Maryland 

— 

564,861 

""" 

{. 

Massachusetts 

1,029,593 

Michigan 

1,454,013 

r\ 

Minnesota 

695,560 



Mississippi 

352 , 399 



--- 

,v. 

L'  * 

Missouri 

730,868 

~  ~  ~ 

:;. 

Montana 

128,719 

j- 

Nebraska 

385,076 

>■■ 

Nevada 

61,455 





New  Hampshire 

175,134 



New  Jersey 

847,431 



New  Mexico 

262  025 

~  ~  ~ 

New  York 

2,741, 170 

if 

North  Carolina 

753,294 

t 

North  Dakota 

127,191 



Ohio 

1,639,802 

Oklahoma 

449,300 

f 

Oregon 

396,712 

Pennsylvania 

1,755,577 

PJ'Odo  Island 

157,424 

South  Caroline 

339,132 

South  Dakota 

182,803 

Tennessee 

578,383 

>, 

Texas 

1,744,074 

Utah 

263,205 

Vermont 

91,636 

Virginia 

722,086 

Washington 

615,133 

West  Virginia 

150,000 

Wisconsin 

789,361 

Wyoming 

61,431 

{" 

District  of  Columbia 

179,496* 

t. 
r 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

100,000 

Puerto  Rico 

285,847 

Virgin  Islands 

100,000 

Adjustments 


-  821,755 
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Construction  -  State  Administration 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  2.790,092 

$3,000, 000 

Alabama 

52,000 

60,000 



Alaska 

6,000 

28,000 

— 

Arizona 

42,000 

40,000 



Arkansas 

41,000 

40,000 

— 

California 

107,500 

100,000 

Colorado 

48,000 

47,000 

.  

Connecticut 

48,000 

49,000 

— 

Delaware 

25,000 

32,000 

— 

Florida 

67,000 

62,000 

— 

Georgia 

60,000 

58,000 

— 

Hawaii 

3,875 

32 , 000 



Idaho 

34,000 

33,000 

— 

Illinois 

106,000 

98,000 

— 

Indiana 

66,000 

64,000 

— 

Iowa 

56,000 

62,000 

--- 

Va nana 
II  eta  9 

54  000 

56  000 

Ke  n  t  uck  y 

9  0  nnn 
^  7 , uuu 

51  000 

Louis '.  '  ^a 

Aft  nnn 

53  000 

Maine 

^Jyl 7U 

37  000 

Maryland 

53,000 

51 [ 000 

Ma  win  f^hii  q  ^  t*  t*  q 

62  390 

93,000 

M")  n  h '{  o  n  n 
I IX  i«  1 1 X  11 

94  000 

87 ,000 

Minnesota 

61 ',000 

64,000 

Mississippi 

48,000 

47,000 

Missouri 

64,000 

65,000 

Montana 

35,000 

33,000 

Nebraska 

42,000 

42 , 000 

Nevada 

30,000 

29,000 

New  Hampshire 

36,000 

36,000 

New  Jersey 

59,000 

54,000 

New  Mexico 

36,000 

37,000 

New  York 

125,000 

100,000 

North  Carolina 

73,000 

85,000 

North  Dakota 

35,000 

35,000 

Ohio 

94,000 

87,000 

Oklahoma 

49,000 

52,000 

Oregon 

50,000 

50,000 

Pennsylvania 

109,000 

100,000 

Rhode  Island 

35,940 

35,000 

South  Carolina 

46,998 

53,000 

South  Dakota 

36,000 

34,000 

Tennessee 

58,000 

62 > 000 

Texas 

108,000 

100,000 

Utah 

36,557 

38,000 

Vermont 

34,090 

38,000 

Virginia 

60,000 

61,000 

Washington 

57,000 

57,000 

West  Virginia 

40,000 

42,000 

ERIC 
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ERIC 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972  1973 
Actual  Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

69,000  i53,000 
31,000  30,000 

--- 

District  of  Columbia 

41,000  39,000 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

6,000 

25,000  6,000 
34,000  34,000 
25,000  6,000 

--- 

Adjustment 

-  21,958 

Reserve 

Construction 

121,000 

-  Comprehensive  Planning 

State  or 

1972  1973 

1974 

TOTAL 

3.143,7J.6 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

58,363 
41,006 

52,231   

46,576 
170,119 

-— 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

55,616 
68,527 

38,832  — 

67,720 

72,478 

Hawaii  ■ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

27,606 
98,405 
65,910 
49,602 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

58,906   '             — - 

51,114 
48,796 
59,656 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

103,303 
101,203 

42,776                —  ' 

35,499 

66,108  , 

NQbtank 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

47,682 
32,440 
25,586 
45,264 
85,830 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

47,894 
145,597 
78,317 
41,412 
103,215 

97-228  O  -  73  -  40 

624 


State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Ok lahoma 

$  60,548 

Oregon 

50,793 





Pennsylvania 

116,131 





Rhode  Island 

28,622 

South  Carolina 

55,967 

South  Dakota 

28,475 

Tennessee 

69,136 

Texas 

111,991 

Utah 

47,127 

Vermont 

24,687 

Virginia 

63,626 

Washington 

60,994 

West  Virginia 

31,732 

Wisconsin 

61,562 

Wyoming 

42,421 

District  of  Columbia 

47,201 

American  Samoa 

20,000 

Guam 

20,314 

Puerto  Rico 

44,735 

Virgin  Islands 

24,065 

University  Conmunity 

Services 

State  or 

1972 

1973  1/ 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

^Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  9,373, 

.445 

Alabama 

170, 

►  195 

106, 

,685 

Alaska 

106, 

,159 

100, 

,587 

Arizona 

136, 

.125 

103, 

,440 

Arkansas 

139, 

,199 

103, 

,733 

California 

506, 

,664 

138, 

►  730 

Colorado 

144, 

,986 

104, 

,284 

Connecticut 

161, 

,799 

105, 

,886 

Delaware 

111, 

.171 

101, 

,064 

Florida 

238, 

,375 

113, 

,179 

Georgia 

193, 

,540 

108, 

,909 

Hawaii 

115, 

,692 

101, 

,494 

Idaho 

114, 

,532 

101, 

,384 

Illinois 

326, 

,513 

121. 

,573 

Indiana 

205, 

,852 

110, 

,081 

Iowa 

157, 

,577 

105, 

,484 

Kansas 

145, 

,838 

104, 

,366 

Kentucky 

165, 

,613 

106, 

,249 

Louisiana 

174, 

,252 

107, 

,072 

Maine 

120, 

,252 

101, 

,929 

Maryland 

179, 

,942 

107, 

,614 

Massachusetts 

215, 

.951 

111, 

,043 

Michigan 

280, 

,883 

117, 

,227 

625 


State  or 

1972 

1973  1/ 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate" 

Estimate 

Minnesota 

177,551 

is>7,386 



Mississippi 

145,183 

104,303 



Missouri 

195,330 

109,079 

Montana 

11A,153 

101,348 

Nebraska 

130,241 

102,880 

Nevada 

109,961 

100,949 



New  Haoop  shire 

115,035 

101,432 

New  Jersey 

246,094 

113,914 



New  Mexico 

120,707 

101,972 

--- 

New  York 

470,744 

135,309 

... 

North  Carolina 

1 no  QAA 

North  Dakot:a 

112.591 

101,199 

Ohio 

317,098 

120,676 

Oklahoma 

152, 160 

104,968 

Oregon 

142,624 

104,059 

Pennsylvania 

340,371 

122,892 

Rhode  Island 

119,356 

101,843 

South  Carolina 

152,797 

105,028 

South  Dakota 

113,579 

101,293 

Tennessee 

179.978 

107,617 

Texas 

328,200 

121,733 

Utah 

121,589 

102,056 

Vermont 

109,064 

100, 863 

Virginia 

194,741 

109,023 

Washington 

169,482 

106,617 

West  Virginia 

135,549 

103,386 

Wisconsin 

190,042 

108,f575 

Wyoming 

106,775- 

100,645 

District  of  Columbia 

115,418 

101,^68 

Guam 

26,772 

25,169 

Puerto  Rico 

80,274 

30,264 

Virgin  Islands 

26,288 

25,123 

American  Samoa 

25,d54 

Adjustment  -  989   

1/  Estimated  distribution  of  $5,700,000  with  $100,000  reserved  for  the  National 
Advisory  Council  and  the  remainder  distributed  with  a  baalc  amount  of  $100,000 
to  the  50  States  and  D,C.,  and  $25,000  to  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
resident  population,  4/l/70. 

Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Cniversitlea 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972  1/ 
Actual" 

1973  2/ 
Estimate 

1974  2/ 
Estimate' 

TOTAL 

$  12,600, 

.000 

62.700, 

,000 

62,700.000 

Alabama 

236, 

,801 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

Alaska 

203, 

,229 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

Arizona 

218, 

,939 

.  50, 

,000 

50,000 

Arkansas 

220, 

,550 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

California 

413, 

,199 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

Colorado 

223j 

,584 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

Connecticut 

232, 

,399 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

Delaware 

205, 

,656 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

Florida 

272, 

,545 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

Georgia 

249, 

,039 

50, 

,000 

50,000 

626 


state  or  1972  1/  1973  2/  1974  2/ 


QuClylnK  Area 

ActuaT 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

208,226 
207,618 
318,752 
255,494 
230,185 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

224,031 
234,398 
238,927 
210,617 
241,911 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50  000 
5o!o00 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

260,789 
294,830 
240,657 
223,688 
249,978 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50  000 
50 ',000 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hatnpstilre 
New  Jersey 

207,420 
215,854 
205,222 

^U/ , 00/ 

276,592 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

210,856 
394,368 
254,302 
206,601 
313,816 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

227,346 
222,346 
326,018 
210,148 
227,680 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

207,119 
241,930 
319,637 
211,318 
204,752 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

249,669 
236,427 
218,637 
247,205 
203,552 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

District  of  Columbia 

208,083 

50,000 

50,000 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  islands 

228,978 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

1/  Includes  permanent  appropriation,  $2,600,000  under  Second  Morrill  Act. 


2/  Permanent  appropriation  only,  providing  $50,000  each  per  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

SITnCOlMMTTTKE  HKCESS 

Senator  Cottox.  Wo  will  reeoss  tho  hearin<rs  for  today  and  resunio 
at  10  a.iiL  ill  I'oom  S-12()  over  in  the  Capitol. 

[  Whereupon,  at  4:50  p.m..  iMonday.  May  21,  the  subconnnittee  was 
recessed,  to  reconN  ene  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  May  22.] 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


TUESDAY,  MAY  22,  1973 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  ox  ArpROPRiATiONS, 

Washington^  D,G. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10:10  a.m..  in  room  S-126,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  Norris  Cotton,  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Cotton  and  Stevens. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  P.  MUIBHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  JOHN  R.   OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION/DES- 
IGNATE 

S.  W.  HERRELX,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU 

OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
WILLIAM  J.  BAREFOOT,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
JOE  G,  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 
JESS  BERRY,  BUDGET  ANALYST 
OSCAR  P.  SHIELDS,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

budget  request 

Senator  Cotton.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Yesterday 
we  heard  the  fiscal  1974  budget  requests  for  higher  education.  Today 
we  will  hiear  testimony  on  its  sister  account,  the  student  loan  insurance 
account. 

The  fund  guarantees  to  pay  off  students'  loans  that  are  in  default, 
Peter  Muirhead  is  here  to  present  the  1974  budget  request  of  $57,- 
883,000.  We  would  be  happy  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Muirhead,  and  happy  to 
liave  you  introduce  your  associates  to  us  and  tlien  proceed  with  your 
testimony. 
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INTRODUCTION'  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  MuiUTiEAD.  Thank  you,  Senator  Cotton.  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning,  and  I  am  accompanied  by  Dr.  Herrell  on  my 
right  who  is  the  Associate  Commissioner  in  the  Bureau  of  fligher 
Education.  On  his  immediate  riglit  is  Mr.  Barefoot,  who  is  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  tlie  Office  of  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  on  Mr.  Barefoot'S  right,  Mr.  Simmons,  who  is  the  Director  of 
the  guaranteed  loan  pix)gram. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  read  a  short  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
so  desire. 

Senator  Cotton.  Proceed  any  way  you  want  to  present  it,  if  you 
prefer  to  read  your  statement,  read  it,  or  if  you  would  prefer  to  sum* 
marize  it  and  the  full  statement  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  request  an  appropriation  of  $r>7.0 
million  for  the  student  loan  insurance  fund,  an  increase  of  $11.2 
million  over  our  fiscal  year  1973  request. 

The  fimd  was  established  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  payments  on  defaults 
by  student  borrowers  under  the  federally  insured  student  loan  pro- 
gram. The  liability  of  the  fund  was  substantially  increased  by  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  which  authorized  the  Com- 
missioner to  rehisure  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  at  80  percent  of  tlie  default.  The  liability  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  Hi^jher  Education  Amendments  of  1972  which  provide 
that  all  federally  insured  loans  made  under  the  new  legislation  must 
be  insured  for  the  interest  due  as  well  as  the  unpaid  principal  balance. 

COLLECTIONS  ON  DEFAULT  LOAKS 

We  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  reduce  defaults  and  increase 
collections  from  borrowers  who  have  defaulted.  The  52  new  positions 
provided  by  the  1972  appropriation  for  claims  and  collections  have 
been  filled  and  additional  positions  have  been  requested  in  both  the 
1973  and  1974  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation*  We  are  expecting 
that  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  our  increased  effort  will  be  an 
increase  in  collections  on  defaulted  loans.  We  are  estimating  ihat  col- 
lections in  1974  will  equal  $9.3  million,  an  increase  of  $5  million  above 
the  estimated  1973  amount  of  $4.3  million. 

We  are  also  putting  strong  emphasis  on  providing  proclaim  assist- 
ance to  lenders  and  State  and  private  nonprofit  guarantee  agencies  in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  defaults  and  improve  the  collec- 
tion efforts  of  lenders  on  delinquent  loans  before  they  go  into  default. 
We  are  determined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  insured  loan  pro- 
gram, both  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
interest  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  student  borrowers  who  take 
their  obligation  seriously  and  conscientiously  repay  their  loans. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  wish 
to  ask. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  default  would  be  less, 
if  the  students^  are  better  informed  of  the  consequences  in  terms  of 
their  credit  rating.  Do  you  at  present  give  applicants  a  good  explana- 
tion of  what  commitments  they  are  letting  themselves  into  ? 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD,  We  quite  agree  with  you  that  insofar  as  we  can 
counsel  the  students,  particularly  at  the  time  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  instruction  and  we  have  an  interview  with  them,  it  is  im- 
perative that  they  understand  that  their  whole  lifestyle  can  be  ad- 
versely ajffected  by  their  failure  to  pay  this  loan. 

We  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job 
than  we  have  done,  because  wc  are  better  staffed  now  and  we  are  pro- 
posing to  staff  the  program  with  people  that  will  counsel  with  the 
students.  We  are  proposing  to  counsel  with  the  lenders  so  that  per- 
haps they  will  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  point  that  you  have 
just  made  when  the  student  goes  into  a  repayment  status. 

Senator  Cotton.  Are  you  talking  about  direct  loans  now? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD,  The  guaranteed  loans,  Mr,  Chairman,  but  in  very 
large  measure  the  same  counsel  and  the  same  procedure  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  direct  loan. 

CREDIT  RATING 

Senator  Cotton.  There  shouldn't  be,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction on  the  efiect  on  a  person's  credit  rating,  whether  he  has  a  reg- 
ular bank,  of  having  defaulted  the  payment  and  obligation  or  whether 
lie  has  a  record  of  having  defaulted  on  payment  to  the  Government. 
The  Government  has  boen  so  prodigal — I  shouldn't  say  prodigal  but 
extensive  in  so  many  ways  in  helping  its  citizens.  It  is  getting  to  be 
regarded  in  a  sense,  I'm  not  now  making  a  political  speech,  but  it  is 
being  regarded  in  a  sense  as  kind  of  a  Christmas  tree  and  fair  game. 

While  it  shouldn't  be  so,  I  think  the  impact  on  the  future  credit 
rating  of  an  individual  student  would  be  much  stronger  and  more 
effective  if  he  had  a  history  at  the  bank  of  it  not  being  good  than 
simply  the  fact  that  he  had  not  repaid  the  Government. 

Do  you  find  that  true,  or  what  comment  do  you  have  on  that  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD,  I  would  say,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  student  puts 
Iiimseli  in  just  as  much  peril  by  having  a  poor  repayment  record  with 
the  Government  or  with  the  college  or  with  the  bank,  and  the  kind  of 
lifestyle  that  our  young  people  can  be  expected  to  go  through,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  tliat  a  credit  rating  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature 
will  surface  whether  or  not  it  is  with  the  bank  or  with  his  college  or 
with  the  Government. 

Senator  Cotton.  Last  January  you  established  an  in-house  task  force 
to  study  the  student  loan  insurance  program.  It  was  supposed  to  come 
up  with  some  recommendations  on  improving  the  situation.  I  assume 
they  have,  because  I  note  in  your  statement  you  indicate  that  you  hope 
for  or  expect  or  anticipate  a  much  higher  collection,  jumping  from  $4 
million  to  an  added  $5  million, 

Mr,  MuiRHEAD,  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  also  note  that  you  give  a  hint  as  to  how  you  in- 
tend to  do  it;  that  is  by  some  additional  staff.  What  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  your  in-house  task  force?  Was  it  just  that  you  put  more 
people  on  the  job? 

Mr.  MuTRHEAT).  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  Dr.  Her- 
rell,  who  is  the  Associate  Commissioner  in  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Edu- 
tion,  to  respond  to  that. 

Dr,  HKRRKLii.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  not  only  need  additional  people  to 
handle  the  program  of  the  magnitude  of  $6  billion;  but  it  is  also  ncc- 
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essary  for  us  to  go  into  other  aspects.  One,  to  set  up  a  computer  sys- 
tem tiiat  would  give  us  better  data  in  reference  to  the  lending  capacity 
of  the  banks,  and  also  to  follow  the  students.  Tlicre  is  also  a  greater 
display  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  banks  in  reference  to  when  tlie 
student  left  school,  so  our  greater  emphasis  was  placed  in  the  schools 
notifying  us  when  they  left  in  order  that  %ve  would  be  able  to  find 
them. 

"We  have  also  worked  arrangements  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  have  additional  information  from  them.  We  have  also  had 
the  lender  review  the  letter  forwarding  and  the  collection  features 
emphasized;  so  I  think  all  in  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  utilizing  the  various 
aspects  of  the  recommendations  of  the  task  force  to  build  up  a  stronger 
staff  to  have  a  better  relationship  with  the  colleges  and  universities  for 
notifications,  greater  notice  hi  reference  to  the  banks  being  notified,  as 
to  the  student's  status,  of  better  collection  procedures  and  the  lender 
review. 

I  believe  with  all  these  emphases  we  have  a  program  that  is  going  to 
be  straightforward  and  more  businesslike. 

APDITIOXAL  POSITIOXS  1973  AXD  1974 

Senator  CoiTox.  How  many  additional  positions  are  you  asking 
for  

Dr.  Herkell.  We  have  25  additional  jDositions  that  are  being  placed 
in  fiscal  year  1973  and  those  have  been  allocated  and  will  be  filled. 
Senator  Cottox.  You  already  have  them  ? 

Dr.  Herkell.  Yes.  We  are  asking  for  an  additional  seven  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  makes  a  total  of  how  many  positions  that  you 
have  working  on  the  matter  of  collecting  loans  ? 

Dr.  Herkell.  On  collections  we  have  41  people  in  the  field  and  11 
in  Wasliington. 

Senator  CoTTOX.  You  have  a  computer  process? 

Dr.  Herrell.  Yes,  we  have  a  computer  process. 

Senator  Cottox.  Your  own  computer? 

Dr.  Herrell.  We  utilize  the  Department's  computer. 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  just  to  record  with 
you  that  this  whole  question  of  default  is  of  the  highest  level  of 
concern  to  us  in  the  Department  and  the  Secretary  has  put  on  his 
high  priority  list  of  concerns,  and  Mr.  Miller,  I  think,  would  like  to 
report  on  some  actiou  the  Secretary  has  taken. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Secretary  asked  the  Comptroller's  Office,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  take  a  special  look  at  those  institutions  which  appear  to  have 
an  unusually  high  default  rate,  so  the  audit  agency  is  just  completing 
a  study  of  those  institutions  that  have  a  rate  of  10  percent  or  higher 
with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  special  steps  can  be  taken,  either  persua- 
sive or  even  in  terms  of  regulations,  to  cause  those  institutions  them- 
selves to  police  it  with  more  vigor. 

Senator  Cotton.  When  a  student  is  graduated  and  becomes  a  wage 
earner  or  worker,  at  that  time  he  has  interest  obligations  that  he  doesn't 
have  when  he  is  in  school. 

Mr.  Muirhead.  That  is  right. 
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DEFERRED  IN.rER£ST  OBLIGATION 

Senator  Cotton.  If  he  graduates,  if  he  has  loans  during  his  college 
course  and  after  he  gets  through  college  he  enters  a  professional  school 
of  some  type,  that  interest  obligation  is  deferred  until  his  education 
is  completed  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  start  earning,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  That  is  correct  for  certain  classes  of  students,  de- 
pending on  the  family  income.  The  gi.aranteed  loan  program,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  provide  two  Lenefits.  One  is  a  Federal  guar- 
antee for  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  other  is  a  subsidy  of  the  in- 
terest while  the  student  is  in  school.  The  subsidy  is  available  only  to 
those  students  who  are  deemed  to  be  in  financial  need,  but  the  student 
who  is  found  to  be  not  in  financial  need  can  borrow  money  under  the 
Federal  guaranteed  loan  program  and  receive  the  Federal  guarantee. 
In  some  instances,  such  a  student  who  is  liable  for  the  interest  will  pay 
the  interest  while  he  is  in  school ;  in  other  instances,  the  lerder  will 
allow  the  interest  to  accumulate  and  he  will  start  to  repay  it  when  he 
completes  school. 

Senator  Cotton.  A  studeiit  who  linds  it  necessary  to  borrow  money 
to  get  through  college  is  not  likely  to  become  affluent  when  he  starts 
medical  school  or  law  school  or  something  else,  so  really,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  defer  it  as  long  as  he  is  actually  in  school. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  have  to  check  up  to  see  whether  he  is  in  school. 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  By  all  means.  I  was  merely  making  the  distinction. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  require  some  fom  of  report  from  him.  Then, 
if  he  doesn't  report,  you  follow  it  up  and  this  is  what  you  are  using 
these  people  for? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  That  is  right.  We  inform  the  lender,  of  course,  when 
he  ceases  to  be  a  student  and  then  he  goes  into  a  repi^yment  status. 

Senator  Cotton.  To  what  extent  are  the  banks  at  i'ault  for  what  has 
been  happening  with  regard  to  defaults?  Do  yoi^  su'ppose  they  do  not 
take  much  time  to  review  applicants  since  they  knov.  thj  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  foot  the  bill  if  any  problems  arise? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  First  of  all,  I  think  we  perhaps  have  been  at  fault 
in  not  working  as  closely  with  the  lenders  as  we  should  have  in  coun- 
seling with  tliem  in  terms  of  an  exit  interview  with  the  student  when 
he  is  going  into  repayment  status.  I  think  also  whi't  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  sanction,  that  is,  to  provide  us  with  additional  stn& 
to  work  with  the  lenders  will  improve  that  situation.  The  banks,  I 
think,  follow  both  tlie  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  see  to  it  that 
the  student  makes  his  payment  on  time.  However,  the  law  does  pro- 
vide, if  he  is  in  default  for  120  days,  then  the  bank  can  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  say,  this  loan  is  in  default.  We  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Federal  guarantee.  And  then  we  pursue  it. 

LOAN  OBLIGATION 

Senator  Cotton.  I  understand  that,  but  your  answers — ^jardon  me, 
I'm  not  criticizing,  but  your  answer  is  not  quite  responsive  to  my 
question.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  do  the  banks  themselves  first 
impress  the  borrower  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  loan  and  whether  or  not 
he  lives  up  to  his  obligation  is  going  to  affect  his  future  credit  stand- 
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ing^,,  and  nothing  affects  a  person't  credit  standing  so  quickly  as  to 
how  he  stands  with  the  bank;  and  second,  whether  they  do  follow  up 
at  all  or  whether  they  just  notify  and  say,  well,  the  Government's 
going  to  pick  up  this  check  and  just  automatically  when  the  pay- 
ments not  made,  they  pass  it  over  to  you.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to 
get  at. 

Do  the  banks  assume  any — do  they  participate  in  any  way  in  im- 
pressing on  the  student  that  this  is  a  loan  and  must  be  repaid,  and 
second,  doing  something  more  than  simply  passing  the  buck  to  you 
when  they  don't  pay  ? 

Mr.  MrriKHEAD.  The  banks  certainly  do  carry  out  their  obligation. 
The  law  requires  them  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  the  collectioJi  of 
that  loan,  and  the  banks  do  pursue  that.  But  the  laAv  also  permits 
them  at  the  end  of  a  default  period  of  120  days  to  seek  the  repayment 
of  both  the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  loan. 

I  think  perhaps  the  direct  way  to  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  first  to  point  to  the  record.  This  is  a  program  now  that  has 
reached  a  level  of  $6  billion,  and  the  amount  in  (Sfault  is  about  $43 
million  as  of  1973.  That  represents  about  4.3  percent.  That  is  not  the 
percentage  that  we  would  like  to  see,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  banks 
must  be  doing  rather  a  good  job  in  that  in  a  loan  program  of  that 
volume  that  we  have  a  4.3  percent  default. 

Senator  Cotton.  Not  necessarily.  You  may  be  the  ones  that  are  doing 
a  good  job. 

Just  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  this; 
I. know  there  are  banks  and  there  are  banks.  Some  bankers  are  quite 
conscientious  and  interested  and  I  think  tliis  is  particularly  true  in 
smaller  town  institutions.  But  whether  a  bank  just  goes  through  the 
motions  perfunctorily  and  passes  the  buck  on  to  j^ou  or  whether,  in 
general,  the  bank  assuriics  some  of  the  responsibility. 

I  admit  that -while  you  hope  to  better  it  that  you  have  a  good  record, 
and  that  somebody  is  doing  this  job.  The  question  is,  do  the  banks  take 
it  seriously  and  they  do  give  you  some  active  cooperation,  in,  I  would 
say  two  steps.  First,  seeing  to  it  that  when  that  student  comes  to  the 
bank  and  acfually  gets  some  money  handed  to  him,  being  a  young  per- 
son on  the  threshold  of  life,  a,  responsible  banker  would  do  a  lot  of 
good  if  he  gave  him  a  little  talk  on  what  an  important  part  in  his 
future  life  and  in  the  life  of  his  family  a  good  credit  rating  %vould  be. 
Second,  do  they  simply  notify  them  and  they  notify  you  if  they  are  in 
default?  That's  what  I'm  getting  at. 

You  are  nioving  around  a  little  bit  on  it.  This  isn't  any  great  delicate 
point,  but  I  just  want  to  get  that  out. 

Mr.  MuiRiiBAD.  Our  direct  answer  to  your  question  is  that  the  banks 
are  taking  the  program  seriously  and  in  very  large  measure  they  are 
doing  a  good  job.  We  hope  to  improve  it. 

SCREENING  PROCEDUKE  FOR  LOANS 

Senator  Cotton.  What  kind  of  screening  do  you  have  for  people 
who  apply  for  loans? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  educational  amendments  of  1972  introduced  a 
very  important  new  screening  procedure  that  is,  when  a  student  makes 
application  for  a  loan  at  the  bank  now,  he  must  bring  with  him  from 
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the  college  in  which  he  is  enrolled  a  statement  as  to  what  his  financial 
need  is,  what  other  resources  he  has,  what  his  family  income  is,  and 
whether  or  not  this  loan  is  needed  to  pay  for  his  education.  That  is 
probably  the  most  important  screening  step  that  we  have,  because  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  prevents  a  young  pei-son  seeking  a  loan  for  a  purpose 
other  than  paying  for  his  education. 

Senator  Coti'Ox,  The  information  that  you  have  about  Vvhat  his 
father  makes  comes  from  the  institution  that  has  asked  the  boy?  You 
don't  yourself  verify  on  what  actually  the  family  resources  are  or  what 
his  father's  incor  .e  is  ? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAn.  What  we  do  as  we  do  in  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams that  carry  a  Federal  subsidy,  we  require  documentation  as  to 
what  the  strength  of  the  family  income  is.  What  we  are  doing  now 
under  the  guaranteed  loan  program  is  putting  the  young  person 
through  much  the  same  procedure  that  young  people  go  who  receive 
basic  opportunity  grants  or  supplementary  grants  or  direct  loans  from 
the  college.  They  cojisult  with  the  student  financial  aid  officer;  he  has 
the  information  there  as  to  what  the  familj;  income  is,  what  other  re- 
sources the  student  has,  what  help  the  institution  is  giving  him,  and 
then  he  makes  the  judgment  as  to  how  much  is  needed  to  close  the 
gap. 

Then,  the  young  person  takes  that  to  the  bank.  By  and  large  the 
bank  follows  the  recommendation. 

Senator  Cotton.  Who  makes  the  decision? 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICER 

Mr.  ]MuiiuiEAD.  The  student  financial  aid  officer  at  the  college  where 
t  he  young  person  is  seeking  to  

Senator  Cotton.  In  other  words,  if  I  am  a  student  in  college  or  have 
qualified  become  one  and  enter  in  September,  I  fill  out  all  these 
necessary  forms  about  my  father's  income,  what  the  family  resources 
are,  and  it  is  filed  with  the  institution. 

Who  is  the  person  again  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  student  financial  lod  officer. 
Senator  Co  cton.  The  financial  aid  officer. 
Does  he  verify  that? 

Mr.  MuiRJtEAD.  Yes.  He  verifies  it  in  the  same  way  that  they  verify 
all  other  information  having  to  do  with  student  financial  aid.  The 
student,  in  signing  the  form  

Senator  Cotton.  He  verifies  it  by  ha\ing  inquiries  made  ? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAi).  They  can,  and  as  in  all  information  of  that  kind, 
when  the  parents  fill  out  the  form,  there  is  a  statement  on  there  that 
says  this  is  indeed  ^  true  statement. 

Senator  Cotton.  Now,  is  it  the  boy  who  is  saying  what  the  father's 
income  is? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  information  provided  is  usually  that  that  is 
provided  on  the  parents'  income  tax  return,  and  the  parents  are  asked 
to  attest  to  the  fact  that  that  is  a  true  record. 

Senator  Cotton.  Who  examines  the  tax  return  ? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  I  would  expect  that  if  an  audit  were  to  be  conducted, 
a  sampling  of  those  would  be  made,  and  they  would  determine  whefchor 
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or  not  that  the  information  was  indeed  accurate,  by  the  student  finan- 
cial aid  officer. 

Senator  Cottox,  He  couldii't  go — under  law — ^he  could  not  go  and 
exami'ae  tax  returns, 

Mr,  MuiRITEAD.  No, 

Senator  Cottox,  I  suppose  he  could,  if  he  had  written  authorization 
to  do  so  by  the  taxpayer,  the  father. 
Mr,  MuiRiiEAD,  That  is  right. 
Senator  Cotton".  Does  he  require  that? 

Mr,  MuiRiiEAD,  The  forms  says  in  effect  when  the  parent  fills  it  out 
that  this  is  the  information.  Then  he  attests  at  the  bottom  of  the  form 
that  this  is  indeed  a  true  record  of  my  income  as  recorded  in  the  income 
tax, 

Sena..or  Cottox.  You  mean  the  father, 
Mr,  MuiKHEAD,  The  father  does,  right, 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  form,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  says  that 
the  parent  is  expected  to  record  the  income  as  shown  on  the  appropri- 
ate line  on  the  income  tax  form.  Then  he  reports  at  the  bottom  that  I 
sign  this  knowing  that  if  I  made  a  false  statement  or  misrepresentation 
I  would  be  subject  to  a  fine. 

Senator  Cottox,  In  other  words,  the  parent  reports  what  he  reported 
as  an  income, 

Mr,  MiTiRiiEAD.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  is  a  pretty  drawn  on  process,  and  very  difficult 
if  anybody  verifies  anything  from  income  tax  returns,  becraise  I  do  not 
think  Senators  and  Congressmen  can  get  at  them,  except  in  very  few 
cases. 

Well,  that  is  all  right. 

Then  the  agent  of  the  colle;^e,  you  call  him  

Mr,  MuiRHEAD.  The  student  ^.nancial  aid  officer. 

Senator  Cottox.  The  student  financial  aid  officer. 

He  determines  what  is  necessary  to  fill  the  gap  between  what  the 
student  has  or  wha^"  his  parents  can  furnish  him  and  what  he  has 
got  to  have  to  get  by, 

Mr,  MuiRHEAD.  Eight. 

Senator  Cottox,  Within  what  limits? 

Mr,  MuiRHEAD.  Within  the  limits  of  the  cost  of  the  education  at  that 
institution. 

Senator  Cottox,  Can  he  borrow  it  all,  even  if  it  is  a  considerable 

Mr,  MuiRHEAD,  Yes,  if  it  is  a  considerable  gap,  he  can  borrow  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,500, 
Senator  Cotton,  I  see. 

The  Senate  report  on  the  second  supplemental  talks  about  more 
innovative  efforts  to  reduce  defaults, 

STUDENTS  COLLECTING  DEFAULT  LOANS 

What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  using  work-study  participants  to 
collect  on  the  loans  ? 

The  only  thing  that  puzzles  me  about  that  question  is  that  I  cannot 
conceive  of  your  having  work-stud}^  students,  running  around  and 
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collecting  loans  from  other  students  and  their  families.  It  seems  a  little 
impractical  to  mc,  but  I  am  not  trying  to  answer  the  question  for  you. 

What  aro.  these  innovative  methods  that  you  have  come  up  with  in 
response  to  the  language  in  the  committee  report  which  says : 

While  providing  the  amount  requ'^sted,  the  Comin^ttee  wishes  to  express  con- 
cern over  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  p^t^blem.  The  Committee  recognizes  the 
need  for  improved,  perhaps  innovative  methods  to  reduce  the  number  of  student 
loans  default.  For  example,  the  Committee  would  encourage  innovative  measures 
such  as  the  hiring  of  college  work/study  participants  by  non-profit  corporations 
engaged  in  reducing  me  volume  of  loan  defaults. 

Following  tiie  completion  of  the  current  school  year,  the  Committee  will  expect 
a  report  from  the  Commissioner  o  itlining  steps  taken  to  reduce  defaults. 

Mr.  MuiuiiKAi).  We  applaud  the  idea  of  having  college  work-students 
involved  in  public  service  work  and  indeed  they  are  involved  in  many 
aspects  of  it  and  they  work  for  many  government  agencies.  The  sug- 
gestion that  they  could  be  involved  in  helping  us  with  this  problem 
of  administering  and  carrying  on  the  guaranteed  loan  program  is  a 
very  good  one. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  point  you  made,  I  would  not  think 
that  would  be  an  appropriate  thing  to  ask  students  to  become  collectors 
of  defaulted  loans,  but  there  were  many  other  activities  connected 
with  carrying  on  the  guaranteed  loan  program,  and  connected  with 
servicing  the  guaranteed  loan  program  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
reduce  the  defaults,  where  their  talents  could  be  used  to  good 
advantage, 

STUDENT  HIRING  PROCEDURE  PROBLEK 

We  have  one  little  problem.  It  is  a  problem  of  procedure,  and  I  will 
share  it  with  you.  We  have  encouraged  college  work-study  students  to 
work  in  public  service  agencies,  including  the  Federal  Government, 
except  our  own.  We  have  felt  it  looked  as  though  we  would  be  a  little 
bit  self -serving  if  we  were  to  employ  the  very  same  students  to  whom 
we  are  making  orrants  under  the  college  work-study  program.  As  you 
know,  the  participating  agency  must  provide  20  percent  of  the  wages. 
We  just  felt  as  a  policy  matter  up  until  this  time  that  it  would  not 
appear  to  be  quite  proper,  and  possibly  there  might  be  some  implica- 
tion of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Senator  Cotton.  Speaking  as  one  member  of  this  committee  I  would 
agree  with  you  100  percent  and  think  tliat  was  a  very  wise  and  sensible 
policy,  and  I  would  also  think  that  you  would  run  into  all  kinds  of 
difficulties.  Looking  back,  a  long,  long  time  ago,  to  my  own  student 
days,  I  think  that  if  I  went  around  to  either  a  fellow  student  or  even 
worse,  to  his  family  and  said,  now  my  classmate  so  and  so  owes  money 
ai  d  is  not  paying  on  it.  Why  doift  you  pay  it  ?  I  would  get  my  nose 
punched. 

I  would  think  that  your  work-study  students  would  not  be  effective 
in  tii^t  anyway,  but  nevertheless,  the  committee  not  only  did  suggest 
that  but  did  suggest  other  innovative  ways  of  doing  a  better  job  of 
collecting.  I  guess  you  have  already  testified  to  some  of  them. 

Do  you  want  co  add  anything  as  to  what  way  you  have  responded 
to  that  suggested  by  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  We  have,  I  think,  responded  this  morning  in  a  vari- 
ety of  new  procedures  that  we  are  pursuing  in  order  to  attack  this 
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problem  of  defaults.  I  would  like,  before  we  leave  this  question  of  the 
college  work-study,  to  say  tliat  we  certainly  are  open  to  reexamining 
our  policy,  but  I  quite  agree  tliat  the  matter  of  having  college  work- 
study  students  involved  in  collecting  loans  would  not  seem  to  be  an 
appropriate  activity  for  them  to  pursue. 

Senator  Cotton.  This  is  not  critical,  but  most  of  what  you  have 
told  us  this  morning  on  what  you  are  doing  to  do  this  job  is  to  put  on 
extra  help. 

Have  you  devised  any  new  expedients  to  be  more  effective  in 
collecting  ? 

That  is  an  unreasonable  question  maybe. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  No,  You  are  quite  right  that  the  principal  thrust 
we  have  made  before  you  is  to  provide  us  with  additional  hands  to  get 
the  job  done,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  almost  any  innovative  proce- 
dure, you  have  to  have  hands  to  do  it.  We  would  expect  the  people 
that  you  are  considering  to  provide  ns  with  to  engage  in  a  great  many 
activities  besides  working  with  the  banks.  We  would  hope  that  we 
could  develop  a  much  better  public  relations,  understanding  of  the 
program.  We  would  hope  that  we  could  reach  the  students  with  more 
persuasive  publications  telling  them  what  their  obligation  is,  and  how 
it  will  indeed  hurt  tliem  in  future  life  if  they  do  not  make  their  pay- 
ments on  time. 

Senator  Cotton.  Senator  Stevens. 

USE  OF  BANKRUPTCY  LAWS 

Senator  Stevens.  What  is  the  experience  in  the  use  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  by  the  students  to  wipe  out  their  indebtedness  under 
either  of  these  programs  ? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  Senator,  we  have  had 
altogether  too  many  instances  of  students  utilizing  the  bankruptcy 
laws  to  wipe  out  their  obligations  here. 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  you  have  the  statistics  on  that? 

Mr.  MuiRTiEAD,  Yes,  I  do.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Simmons  if  he 
would  share  them  with  you. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  w^as  told  that  there  was  an  increasing  suspicion 
that  some  lawyers  in  the  federally  funded  attorneys'  programs  were 
advising  students  of  a  great  way  to  get  out  of  the  liability  that  they 
had  incurred  under  the  guaranteed  loan  program :  using  oi  individual 
bankruptcies. 

Have  you  had  anything  to  support  that? 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  have  heard  these  rumors.  We  did  have  one  case 
where  we  found  one  attorney  that  was  telling  people  to  get  loans  and 
that  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  We  have 
heard  these,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  pin  any  down  as  to  provide  any 
figures  on  bankruptcy.  I  think  our  bankruptcy  experience  is  higher 
than  we  would  like  it  to  be.  It  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  general  per- 
centage ox  bankruptcies  across  the  country.  I  think  we  brought  the 
i'igu;^eb  out  there  by  bankruptcy,  death  and  disability  and  default  

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  this.  You  are  saying 
that  87.7  percent  of  your  guaranteed  loans  were  paid  in  full,  or  did  you 
meau  paid  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Bankruptcy  is  4.1  percent. 


Senator  Stevens.  What  is  this  all  claims  paid?  These  are  claims 
against  ^ou  under  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Under  the  federally  insured  program  or  the  Federal 
loan  program.  These  are  total  claims  paid  for  bankruptcy,  default, 
death  or  disability.  The  next  three  columns  are  broken  down  into 
death,  bankruptcy,  disability,  using  the  percentage  of  claims  paid  by 
bankruptcy  is  4.1  percent  of  the  total  claims  paid. 

Senator  Sevens.  This  is  in  thousands  of  dollars.  That  means  in  the 
Hrst  column  you  have  $124,151,000.  That  is  under  "total,  all  claims 
paid," 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  does  that  mean :  You  have  paid  out  $124,- 
151,000? 

Mr.  Simmons.  You  probably  have  to  look  down  the  next.  Those  are 
total  claims  paid,  whether  by  State  or  private  agencies  or  by  the 
Federal  Government,  Under  the  guaranteed  agency,  if  you  look 
under  Federal  expenditures,  and  over  on  the  le^ft  it  says  federally  in- 
sured program,  guaranteed  agency  reinsured  program  where  we  pay 
80  percent  of  their  losses.  These  are  Federal  expenditures  that  amount 
to  about  $90  million  total. 

Senator  Cotton.  Out  of  $124  million  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir,  because  we  f  y  80  percent  of  the  State  agen- 
cies' losses,  and  many  of  them  do  not  participate  in  the  reinsurance 
Xerogram. 

Senator  Sevens.  We  paid  out  $90  million  last  year. 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  cumulative  through  March  30, 1973. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  was  paid  by  somebody  on  student  loans  that 
were  defaulted  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  what  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  ac- 
cumulated since  the  program  began  for  all  guaranteed  loans,  guar- 
anteed by  State,  Federal,  or  private  agencies,  and  we  broke  that  do^vn 
by  Federal  and  the  J2:uaranteed  agency  programs.  About  half  of  the 
country  is  under  Federal.  The  other  half  is  under  State  or  private. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  relate  this. 

Am  I  correct  that,  to  date,  the  Federal  Government  has  paid  out 
$79,480,000  under  these  two  programs? 

Mr.  Simmons.  On  account  of  default. 

Senator  Stevens.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiMMOKs.  The  next  column  gives  you  on  bankruptcy  and  the 
next  column  death  and  disability,  so  the  total  paid  for  all  categories  o,f 
claims  is  $90,131,000. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  out  of  the  total  program  of  $1  billion.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Summons.  The  total  program  that  we  have  insured  is  approach- 
ing $6  billion.  It  is  about  $5.8  billion,  because  these  are  cumulative 
figures. 

Senator  Stfa^i^s.  Do  you  have  any  charts  or  anything  that  shows 
the  rate  per  year  of  these  bankruptcies  ? 
Mr.  Simmons.  We  could  provide  those  by  year  if  you  like. 

INCREASE  IN  BANKRUPTCIES 

Senator  Stevens.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  we  can  prove  the 
rumors  are  correct  or  not,  if  we  can  show  that  the  bankruptcies  are 
increasing. 
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Mr.  STM:vroxs.  The  trend  would  show  an  increase.  We  could  provide 
that  for  you  on  an  annual  basis  if  you  would  like. 

Senatoi'  Corrox.  I  have  not  practiced  law  for  nearly  28  years,  so  it 
lias  been  a  lonjr  time  since  I  have  practiced  law,  but  my  State— T  do  not 
know  what  the  law  is  now,  but  in  my  State  it  was  the  common  law,  the 
old  northeastern  New  En<n^land  common  law  states,  you  could  not 
into  bankruptcy  unless  tho  business  had  some  assets  as  well  as  those 
liabilities  that  exceed  the  assets.  If  somebody  did  not  have  anything 
but  owed  money  and  wanted  to  be  free  from  paying,  we  used  to  call 
it  in  tho  old  days  the  poor  debtor's  oath.  Tf  that  were  true  now,  very 
likely  it  is  not  in  other  States,  if  the  student  has  only  been  out  of  col- 
lege 5  or  6  years  and  wanted  to  ^ot  out  of  payin^r  his  bills,  he  could 
not  declare 'bankruptcy.  He  would  have  to  take  this  other  form. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  is  true  now, 

Mr,  SniMOxs.  There  is  title  XITI  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  that  per- 
mits them  to  work  out  repayment  arrangements  as  they  can.  There 
has  been  a  great  concern  about  it.  As  you  know,  I  am  sure  there  is  the 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Commission  studying  all  the  bankruptcy  laws. 
We  have  been  in  communication  with  them.  They  are  considering 
whether  student  loans  should  be  subject  to  discharge  under  bank- 
ruptcy. 

My  feeling  from  our  discussions  with  them  over  the  past  12  months 
that'ifwould  appear  at  this  point  that  they  are  going  to  recommend 
that  the  student  loan  not  be  subject  to  discharge  by  bankruptcy,  or  if 
it  is,  then  perhaps  you  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  discharged  for 
some  5  or  7  years  following  graduations. 

We  have  had  a  few,  percentagewise,  it's  very  small,  that  would 
graduate  and  then  within  a  month  declare  bankruptcy. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  what  I  heard. 

Senator  Cottox.  The  point  that  Senator  Stevens  brought  up  is  an 
extremely  vital  point  about  the  use  Qf  these  lawyers  furnished  by  the 
Government  to  get  people  out  of  these  bills.  My  experience  with  legal 
services  is  that  in  some  areas  they  may  have  served  some  real 
needs,  where  tenants  are  being  oppressed  by  landlords  and  there  are 
hardships  imposed  upon  people,  but  in  the  more  sparsely  populated 
rural  States  like  up  in  my  State,  they  hire  a  lot  of  young  lawyers  and 
pay  them  as  much  as  they  probably  could  make  if  they  opened  their 
own  law  office.  They  report  every  6  months  or  every  year  or  something, 
and  most  of  the  advice  they  gave  out  was  telling  peo]^le  how  they  can 
get  rid  of  their  wives  and  break  up  their  families  and  get  rid  of  pay- 
ing their  debts.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  in  either  case  a  very  construc- 
tive program. 

Pardon  me,  Senator,  I  just  wanted  to  commend  you  for  your 
question, 

"mTJKLUK  TELEGIiAPH" 

Senator  Stevens.  I  am  really  quite  worried  about  this  because  some 
conversations  I  have  had  indicate  it  could  become  what  we  call  a 
mukluk  telegraph  in  Alaska.  That's  when  word  about  something  easy 
moves  fast :  Go  to  the  university,  get  a  loan,  and  then  take  a  wage 
earner's  bankruptcy  before  you  get  a  job. 

Senator  Cotton,  What  do  yc  a  call  it  ? 

Senator  Stevens,  Wage  earner  bankruptcy  petition. 
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Senator  Cotton.  There  was  some  other  term. 

Senator  Stevens.  Mukluk  telegraph.  I  said  that  if  the  mukluk  tele- 
graph goes  through  a  university  that  that's  the  easiest  way  to  get  your 
loan  repaid,  we're  going  to  be  in  trouble. 

''Mukluk  telegraph"  is  an  informal  term  that  means  information 
which  passes  through  Alaska  faster  than  a  telephone  line  can  convey  it. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  must  remember  that. 

Mr.  Simmons.  We  have  not  been  able  to  pin  it  down.  We  have  heard 
the  rumors.  Our  total  claim  ratios  for  all  the  forms,  that  is  bank- 
ruptcy, default,  is  running  about  4.9.  So  six-t«nths  of  1  percent.  And 
of  that,  two-tenths  of  1  percent  is  bankruptcy,  which  we  find  is  not  out 
of  line. 

Senator  Stevens.  These  do  not  indicate  a  staggering  amount.  It 
looks  like  it  is  running  fairly  consistent,  except  for  1  year,  3  to  4  per- 
cent  a  year.  One  year  it  got  7  percent. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  this  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  request  for  a  rec- 
ommendation that  when  we  consider  the  authorization  bill  for  next 
year,  we  stipulate  that  direct  loans  would  not  be  subject  to  bankruptcy 
since  they  are  an  obligation  of  the  United  States. 

Is  that  not  ri^ht? 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  the  national  direct  student  loan  program.  I 
think  bankruptcy  is  permitted  there,  too. 

Senator  Cotton.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  Chairman  Magnuson, 
I  would  say  they  are  not. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  just  like  a  recommendation  whether  we 
should  change  that  law.  Somebody  would  have  to  study  it. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  an  excellent  suggestion.  I  tnink  the  chair- 
man would  also  think  so. 

LOAN  BANKRUPTCIES 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  like  to  put  these  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  Cotton.  Without  objection,  these  will  be  in  the  record. 
[The  information  follows :] 
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CLOSING  OF  BANKKUPTCr  LOOPHOLE 

Senator  Stevens.  I  tliink  it  is  very  appropriate  that  we  have  a  good 
Scotsman  looking  after  the  loan  program. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  I  would  like  to  comment,  Senator  Stevens,  tliat  we 
certainly  endorse  and  are  encouraged  by  your  comments  and  that  we 
are  looking  for  ways  that  can  stop  this  very  dangerous  loophole  in  the 
law  without  having  any  of  the  legal  background  to  respond  to  your 
suggestion,  we  would  like  to  see  a  change  in  the  law  that  would  stop 
a  student  being  able  to  go  through  bankruptcy  immediately  on  3iaving 
completed  his  education.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  is  con>pletely  contrary 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  itself,  and  we  appreciate  your  help 
on  this. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  agree,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  have 
an  impact  on  the  banks'  willingness  to  participate.  If  on  a  guaranteed 
loan,  if  a  student  declares  bankruptcy,  you  would  pay  the  bank,  would 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stevens.  Particularly  under  the  last  amendment,  you  would 
pay  interest  and  principal. 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  will  go  down  as  being  something  that  would 
be  totally  uncollectable  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  At  this  point  it  would,  yes. 

Senator  Stevens,  You  do  not  have  any  insurance  that  is  required 
under  a  guaranteed  loan,  do  you? 

Do  you  require  a  student  to  take  insurance  on  a  guaranteed  loan? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  They  do  pay  a  premium  under  both  the  State  guar- 
anteed loan  program  and  the  Federal  program.  The  rate  of  that  pre- 
mium is  at  one  quarter  of  1  percent.  , 

Mr.  SooioNS.  The  Federal  is  one-fourth  of  1  percent.  The  State 
is  permitted  to  charge  up  to  one-half . 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  you  permit  the  banks  to  require  credit 
insurance? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No. 

Our  insurance  covers  death  and  disability  as  well. 

PRIVATE  LOANS 

Senator  Cotton,  Just  one  quick  question. 

Are  there  still  private  sources  of  loans  to  students  such  as  church 
boards  and  others? 

Mr.  MuiKHEAD.  Yes. 
,  Senator  Cotton.  Is  that  quite  prevalent? 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  take  those  private  loans  into  consideration,  or 
the  

I  have  a  mental  block  about  the  official  name. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  The  student  financial  aid  officer. 

Senator  Cotton.  The  student  financial  aid  officer  takes  that  into  con- 
sideration when  he  reports  to  you  the  gap  that  is  necessary  to  fill? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  When  he  reports  to  the  lender.  He  takes  into  account 
all  the  other  resources  that  are  available  to  this  student  in  meeting  his 
education  costs. 
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Senator  Cotton.  Now,  I  seem  to  recall  when  I  was  in  college — I 
happen  to  be  a  Methodist  and  was  in  a  Methodist  college,  and  I  bor- 
rowed money  from  wliatever  the  board  was  in  the  Methodist  church, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  tliat  it  was  not  too  long  after  I  started  prac- 
ticing law  that  I  was  able  to  pay  it  up  witli  the  interest. 

Who  gets  precedence  on  that?  Do  you  wait  for  those  or  do  they 
wait  for  you? 

The  bank  has  to  collect  this,  so  is  tliat  preferential  over  these  other 
loans  from  philanthropic  or  religious  organizations? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  would  think  so  because  of  the  terms  of  loan  agree- 
ment that  are  probably  a  good  deal  more  rigid  and  specific  under  our 
program  than  was  the  case  when  you  borrowed  from  the  Methodist 
church. 

Senator  Cotton,  l^n  those  days  the  system  was  yon  borrowed,  paid 
no  interest  until  you  completed  your  education,  and  entered  upon  what- 
ever \'Ocation  you  adopted.  Then  the  interest  began.  Then  they  gentty 
began  to  remind  you.  That  is  the  same  situation  now.  Yours  is  a  guar- 
anteed bank  loan  and  that  comes  first. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  Ours  is  a  guaranteed  bank  loan  and  it  requires  spe- 
cific repayments,  including  interest  and  principal  over  an  agreed-upon 
repayment  period. 

Senator  Cottox.  I  see.  Thank  you. 

JUSTIFICATIOXS 

The  justification  for  the  budget  inquest  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows :] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 


For  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  created  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  ' 
.965»  as  amended  [$29,047,000|  $57,883,000  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligatio. 

1973  1974 

Appropriation   $?-9, 047,000  $57,883,000 

Proposed  budget  amendment   17,593.000   

Subtotal,  budget  authority   46,640,000  57,883,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 
Non-Federal  sources: 

Insurance  premiums   2,405,000  2,870,000 

Interest  income   1,362,000  1,848,000 

Loans  repaid   4,300,000  9,300,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year  ,  158,000   

Total,  obligations   54,865,000  71,901,000 

 Budget  Authority_b^  Activity  

1973                 1974              Increase  or 
^  .  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Student  loans  purchased  upon 

default  by  student  borrowers....     $46,640,000     $57,883,000  $+11,243,000 

Ob)  Ipp lions  bx  Activity  

1973                 1974              Increase  or 
  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Student  loans  purchased  upon 
default  by  student  borrowers: 

(a)  Federal  Insurance  program*..  $35,709,000     $4b,919,000  $+13,210,000 

(b)  Federal  reinsurance  program.  19,156,000       22,98;:,000  +3.826,000 

Total  obligations   54,865,000       71,901.000  +17,036,000 

 Obligations  by  Object  

1973                 1974              Increase  or 
 ^  Estimate  Es  tiroa  te  Decrease 

Other  services   $         3,000     $         3,000  — 

investments  and  loana                               ..  54,222,000       70,940,000  $+16,718,000 

insurance  claims  and  indemnities                          640,000             958,0^  ?  +318.000 

Total  obligations  by  object   54,865,000       71,901,000  +17,036,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 

1973  estimated  obligations   $54,865,000 

1974  estimated  obligations   .71,901,000 

Net  change   +17,036,000 

 Base  Change  from  base 

Increases ; 

A,  Built-in; 

1,  Federal  insurance  program   $35,709,000  $+13,210,000 

2,  Federal  reinsurance  program   19>156,000  +3,826^000 

Total  let  change   +17,036,000 


Summary  of  Changes 

1973  Budget  authority   $46,640,000 

1974  Budget  authority   57,883,000 

Net  change  -   +11,243,000 

  ,^    Base  Change  from  Base 


Built-in: 

1.    Student  loans  purchased  upon  default  Ly 

atudent  borrowera   $46,640,000  $+11,243,000 


Explanation  of  Changea 

Obligations*  for  default  payments  under  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  are 
estimated  at  $71,901,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  an  increase  of  $17,036,000  over  the 
1973  estimated  level  of  $54,865,000.    This  $71,901,000  will  be  funded  by  income 
and  other  collections  into  the  fund  of  $14,018,000  and  $57,883,000  from  the  appro- 
priation request  in  1974:    On  an  appropriation  basis,  the  I974'^:equest  of 
$57,883,000  represents  an  increase  of  $11,243,000  over  the  1973  amount  of 
$46,640,000.    The  $46,640,000  includes  $29,047,000  requested  in  the  1973  regular 
budget  request  and  a  proposal  supplemental  request  of  $17,593,000. 
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Authorizing^  legislation 


Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  IV-B,  Sections 
421  and  428-431— 
Student  Loan  Insurance 

Fund   Indefinite  $57,883,000 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

Title  IV  -  Student  Assistance 

(P.L.  89-329,  as  amended) 

Pabt  B — Fkdekax^  State>  and  Pst/ate  Psooeaks  of  Low-Interest 
Iksubed  Loans  to  Students  or  Institotions  or  Higher  Edoca- 

TION  * 

STATEMENT  OF  PUKPOSE  AND  APPBOPUL^TIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  421.  'a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  enable  the  Commissioner 
(1)  to  encourage  States  and  nonprofit  private  institutions  and  organi- 
;;ntions  to  establish  adequate  loan  insurance  programs  for  f^tudents  in 
eligible  institutions  (as  defined  in  section  436),  (2)  to  provide  a  Fed- 
enu  program  of  student  loan  insurance  for  students  or  lenders  who  do 
not  nave  reasonable  access  to  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  program  of 
student  loan  insurance  covered  by  an  agreement  under  section  428 (b)> 
(3)  to  pay  a  portion  of  ^he  interest  on  loans  to  qualified  students  whicn 
are  made  by  a  State  under  a  direct  loan  program  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  428(a)  (1)  (B),  or  whicn  ar*^  insured  under  this  oart 
or  under  a  program  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or 
organization  which  meets  the  requirements  of  section  428(a)  (1)  (C), 
and  (4)  to  guarantee  a  position  of  each  loan  insured  under  a  program 
of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  428(a)  (1)  (C). 
(b)  For  the  purpose  of  ^urrying  out  this  part — 

(1)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  student  loan 
insurance  fund  (established  by  section  431)  (A)  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,  and  (JB)  such  further  sums,  if  any,- as  may  become 
necessary  for  the  adequacy  of  the  student  loan  insurance  fund, 

FEDKBAL  PAYMENTS  TO  REDUCE  flTUDENT  INTEREST  COeTTB 

Ssa  428. 

(c)  (I)  Tiie  (  Commissioner  may  enter  into  a  guaranty  agreement  with 
any  State  or  any  nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization  with 
which  he  has  an  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  whci-cby  the 
Coniinissicncr  shall  nndertakt^  to  reimburse  it,  nndi-r  siioh  tonus  md 
conditions  as  lie  may  establisli.  in  an  amount  equal  to  80  pc»r  centum 
of  the  ainou  it  exi)€nded  by  it  in  discharge  of  its  iiisuranro  obligation. 
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inciured  under  its  loan  insurance  program,  with  respect  to  losses  (re- 
sulting from  the  default  of  the  student  borrower)  on  the  im[>aid  bal- 
ance of  fhe  principal  (othr:  than  interest  added  to  principal)  of 
any  insured  loan  with  inspect  to  which  a  portion  of  the  interest  (A)  is 
payable  by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (a),  or  (B)  would  be 
payable  under  such  subsection  but  for  the  borrower's  lack  of  need. 

(2)  The  guaranty  agreement — 

(A)  shall  set  forth  such  administradve  and  fiscal  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  tc  protect  the  'Jnited  States  from  tne  risk  of  un- 
reasonable loss  thereunder,  to  insure  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  loan  insurance  program,  and  to  assure  that  due 
diligence  will  be  exercised  in  the  collection  ^f  loans  insured  under 
the  program ; 

(B)  shall  provide  for  making  such  i-eports,  in  such  form  and 
contaming  such  information,  as  the  Com*  lissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  undt>.  this  subsection,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such  ?ccess  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

(C)  shall  set  forth  adequate  assurance  that,  with  respect  to  so 
much  of  any  loan  insured  under  the  loan  insurance  program 
ma,y  be  guaranteed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, tne  undertaking  of  the  Coriimissioner  under  the  guaranty 
agreement  is  acceptable  in  full  satisfaction  of  State  law  or  regu- 
lation requiring  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve; 

(D)  shall  provide  that  if,  after  the  Commissioner  has  made 
payment  under  the  guaranty  agreement  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  loan,  any  payments  are 
made  in  discharge  of  the  obliguuon  incurred  by  the  borrower  with 
respect  to  such  loan  (including  any  payments  of  interest  accruing 
on  such  loan  after  such  payment  by  tne  Commissioner) ,  there  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner  (for  deposit  in  the  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  431)  such  proportion  of  the  amounts  of  such 
paj^ments  as  is  determined  (in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner)  to  represent  his  equitable  share 
thereof,  but  shall  not  otherwise  provide  for  subrogation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  rights  of  any  insurance  beneficiary:  Pro- 
vided^ That,  except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation  provide,  amount'^^  eo  paid  by  a  borrower  on 
such  a  loan  shall  be  first  applied  in  reduction  of  principal  owing 
onsnchloanj  and 

(E)  may  include  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(3)  To  the  extend  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
a  ^aranty  agreement  under  this  subsection  may  contain  provisions 
which  permit  such  forbearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower 
as  maj;  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  an  insured  loan  and  approved 
by  the  insurer. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  terms  "insurance  benefi- 
ciary" and  "default"  shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them  by 
section  430(e). 

(5)  In  the  case  of  any  guaranty  agreement  entered  into  prior  to 
September  1,  1969,  with  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  institution  or 
organization  with  which  the  Commissioner  hub  in  effoct  on  that  date 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  section 
9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1966,  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
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OoniiniF  iioner  may,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  subsection, 
undertp  £e  to  guarantee  loans  described  in  paragraph  (1)  which  are 
insured  by  such  State,  institution,  or  organization  and  are  outstand- 
ing on  the  date  of  execution  of  the  guaranty  agreement,  but  only  with 
'•expect  to  defaults  (Krurring  after  the  executic!'  of  such  guaranty 
agreement  or,  if  later,  after  its  effective  date. 


CBRTmCATE  OP  FEDERAL  LOAN  INGURANCE — EFFTeCTIT^.  DATE  OF  INSUHANCE 

Sec.  429.  (a)(1)  If,  upon  application  by  an  eligible  lender,  miide 
upon  such  form,  containing  such  information,  and  supported  by  such 
evidence  as  the  Coninissioner  ma^  require,  and  otherwise  in  conform- 
ity with  this  section,  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  applicant  has 
made  a  loan  to  an  eligible  student  which  is  insurable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  he  may  i.sue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  of  in- 
surance covering  the  loan  and  sotting  fortn  the  amount  and  terms  of 
the  insurance. 

(2)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of  insurance  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  issuance  of 
the  certificate,  except  that  the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  to  issue  commitments  with  respect  to  proposed 
loans,  or  with  respect  to  lines  (or  proposed  lines)  of  credit,  submitted 
by  eligible  lenders,  and  in  that  event,  upon  compliance  with  subsection 
(a)  (1)  by  thc>  lender,  the  certificate  of  insurance  may  be  isatied  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  when  any  loan,  or  any  payment  by  the  lender  pur- 
suant to  a  line  of  credit,  to  be  covered  oy  such  insurance  was  made. 
Such  insurance  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  sixty  days*  default  by 
the  lender  in  the  payment  of  any  installment  of  the  premiums  payable 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c). 

(3)  ^  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall 
contain  (A)  an  agreeraent  by  the  applicant  to  pay,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  the  premiums  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c),  and  (B)  an  agreement  by  the  applicant  that  if  the  loan  is 
covered  by  insurance  the  applicant  will  submit  such  supplementary 
reports  and  statements  during  the  effective  period  of  the  loan  agree- 
ment, upon  such  forms,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation. 

(b)  (1)  In  lieu  of  requiring  a  separate  insurance  application  and 
issuing  a  Moarate  certificate  of  insurance  for  each  student  loan  made 
by  an  eligible  lender  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Commissioner 
may,  in  accordance  ;vith  regulations  consistent  with  section  424,  issue 
to  any  eligible  lender  applymg  therefor  a  certificate  of  comprehensive 
insurance  coverage  whicn  shall,  without  further  action  by  the  Com- 
missioner, insure  all  insurable  loans  made  by  that  lender,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  certificate  and  before  a  specified  cutoff  date,  within  the 
limits  of  an  aggregate  maximum  amount  stated  in  the  certificate. 
Such  regulations  may  provide  for  conditioning  such  insurance,  with 
respect  to  any  loan,  upon  compliance  by  th-  lender  with  such  require- 
ments (to  be  stated  or  incorporated  by  re'  je  in  the  certificate)  as 
in  the  Commissioner's  judgment  will  besi  .iueve  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  while  protecting  the  financitu  A  -Lei-est  of  the  United  States 
and  promoting  the  objectives  of  this  part,  including  (but  not  limited 
to)  provisions  as  to  the  reporting  of  such  loans  and  information  rele- 
vant thereto  to  the  Commissioner  and  as  to  the  payment  of  initial  and 
other  premiums  and  the  effect  of  default  therein,  and  including  provi- 
sion for  confirmation  hj  the  Commissioner  from  time  to  time  (through 
endorsement  of  the  certificate)  of  tl  e  coverage  of  specific  new  loans  by 
such  certificate,  which  confirmation  v  hall  be  incontestable  by  the  Com- 
miasioner  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  tl  'srepreeentation  of  fact  or  patent 
error. 
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(2)  If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  comprehensive  insurance  cover- 
age issued  under  this  subsection  grants  to  a  student  a  line  of  credit 
extending  beyond  the  cutoff  date  specified  in  that  certificate,  loans  or 
..ayments  thereon  made  by  the  holder  after  thi:t  date  pursuant  to  the 
line  of  credit  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  coverage  of  that 
certificate  exoept  as  Kitnj  bo  specifically  provided  therein ;  but,  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  section  424,  the  Commissioner  may,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  make  commitments  to  insure  such  niture  loans  or 
payments,  and  such  commitments  may  be  honored  either  as  provided 
m  subs  ition  (a)  or  by  inclusion  ol  such  insurance  in  comprehensive 
coverafid  under  this  subsection  for  the  period  or  periotls  in  which  such 
future  loans  or  pa^finents  are  made. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to  regulations,  charge  for 
insurance  on  each  loan  under  this  part  a  premium  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  one- fourth  of  1  per  centum  per  year  of  the  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  such  loan  (excluding  interest  added  to  principal),  payaole 
in  advance,  at  such  'oimes  and  in  such  mamier  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner.  Such  regulations  may  provide  that  such  premium 
shall  not  be  payable,  or  if  paid  shall  be  refundable,  with  respect  to 
any  period  after  deiault  in  the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  or 
after  the  borrower  has  died  or  becomes  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled, if  (1)  notice  of  such  default  or  other  event  has  been  duly  given, 
and  (2)  request  for  payment  of  the  loss  insured  against  has  been  made 
or  the  Commissioner  has  made  such  payment  on  his  own  motion  pursu- 
ant to  section  430(a). 

(d)  The  rights  of  an  eligible  lender  arising  under  insurance  evi- 
denced by  a  certificate  of  insurance  issued  to  it  under  this  section 
may  be  assigned  as  security  by  such  lender  only  to  another  eligible 
lender,  and  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commissioner. 

(e)  The  oonsolidation  of  the  obligations  of  two  or  more  federal  ly- 
insured  loans  obtained  by  a  student  borrower  in  any  fiscal  year  into  a 
single  obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  instrument  of  indebtedness 
shall  not  affect  the  insurance  by  the  iJnited  States.  If  the  loaus  thus 
consolidated  are  covered  by  separate  certificates  of  insurance  issued 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  may  upon  surrender  of  the 
orifi^nal  certificate  issue  a  new  certificate  of  insurance  in  accordance 
with  that  subsection  upon  the  consolidated  obligation;  if  they  are 
covered  a  single  comprehensive  certificate  issued  under  subsection 
(b) ,  the  Commissier  may  amend  that  certificate  accordingly. 

(250  U.3.C.  1079)  Enacted  Nov.  8,  1965.  P.L.  89-329.  Title  iV,  sec.  429,  79  Stat. 
1243. 

DEFAULT  OF  STUDENT  UNDER  FEDERAL  LOAN  INSURANCE  PROORAH 

Seo,  430.  (aj  Upon  default  by  the  student  borrower  on  any  loan 
covered  by  Federal  loan  insurance  pursuant  to  this  part,  and  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  suit  or  other  enforcement  proceedmgs  upon  secu- 
rit-^  ''^r  that  loan,  the  insurance  beneficiary  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Couimissioxier,  and  the  Commissioner  shall  if  requested  (at  that  time 
or  after  further  collection  efforts)  by  the  beneficiary,  or  ma^;  on  his 
own  niotion,  if  the  insurance  is  still  in  effect,  pay  to  the  beneficiary  the 
amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  insured  upon  that  loan  as  soon  as 
that  amount  lias  been  determined.  The  "amount  of  the  loss-'  on  any 
loan  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (b)^  be 
deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  pnncipal 
amount  of  the  loan  (other  than  interest  aaded  to  principal). 

(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner  of  tne  amount  of  the  loss 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  United  States  shall  be  subro^  A  for 
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all  of  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the  obligation  upon  the  insured  loan 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of 
the  insured  loan  hy  the  insurance  beneficiary.  If  the  net  recovery 
made  by  the  Conunissioner  on  a  loan  after  deduction  of  the  cost  of 
that  recovery  (including  reasonable  administrative  costs)  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  loss,  the  excess  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  insured. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  any  forbearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower  which 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  insured  loan  and  aj^proved 
by  the  Commissioner,  or  to  preclude  forbearance  by  the  Commissioner 
in  the  enforcem  nt  of  the  insured  obligation  after  payment  on  that 
insurance. 

(d)  Nothing?  in  this  section  or  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
cuse the  holder  of  a  federally  insured  loan  from  exercising  reasonable 
care  and  diligence  in  the  making  and  collection  of  loans  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part.  If  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  eligible  lender,  finds  that  it  has  sub- 
stantially failed  to  exercise  such  care  and  diligence  or  to  make  the 
reports  and  statements  required  under  section  428(a)(3)  and  section 
429(a)  (3),  or  to  pay  the  required  Federal  loan  insurance  premiums, 
he  shall  dis^jualify  that  lender  for  further  Federal  insurance  on  loans 
granted  pursuant  to  this  part  until  he  is  satisfied  that  its  failure  has 
ceaswi  and  finds  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  lender  Avill 

in  the  future  exercibe  necessary  carti  and  diligence  or  comply  v^ith  such 
requirementd,  as  tlio  case  may  be. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "insurance  beneficiary"  means  the  insured  or  its 
authorized  assignee  in  accordance  witn  section  429(d) ;  and 

(2)  the  term  "default**  includes  only  such  defaults  as  have 
existed  for  (A)  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
which  is  repayable  in  monthly  installments,  or  (B)  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  is  repayable  in  less 
frequent  installments. 

(20  U.8.0.  1080)  Btaacted  Nov.  a  1965.  P7  89-820,  TiUe  IV,  aec.  430,  70  Stat. 
1244 ;  amended  Oct  16,  1068,  P.L.  9(M>75,  Title  I,  sec.  113,  82  Stat.  1021. 

INSURANCE  FUND 

Sec.  431.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  student  locn  insurance 
fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section  called  the  "fund")  which  shall  be 
nvailable  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  Commissioner  lor  mak- 
.  ing  payments  in  coni  ection  with  the  default  of  loans  insured  by  him 
under  this  part,  or  i  i  connection  with  payments  under  a  guaranty 
agreement  under  section  428(c).  All  amounts  received  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  premium  charges  for  insurance  and  ajj  receipte,  earnings,  or 
proceeds  aerived  from  any  claim  or  other  assets  acquired  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  connection  with  his  operations  under  this  part,  and  any 
other  moneyp,  property,  or  assets  aerived  by  the  Commissioner  from 
his  operations  in  connection  with  this  section,  shaM  be  deposi*^d  in  the 
fund.  All  payments  in  connection  with  the  default  of  loans  insured  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part,  or  in  connection  with  such  guaranty 
Agreements  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed 
for  current  operations  under  this  section  may  be  invested  in  herds  or 
other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  Dhited 
States. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  fund  are  insufficient  to  make 
payments  in  connection  with  the  default  of  any  loan  insured  bv  the 
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Commiasionf  r  v.nder  this  part,  or  in  connection  with  any  guaranty 
agreement  made  under  section  428(c),  the  Commiesioner  is  authorized 
to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Swretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  ol  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations  issued  here- 
nndcr  and  for  tnnt  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act,  ns  amended,  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations 

acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases, 
and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations shall  be  treated  as  public  debib  transactions  of  the  United  States, 
bums  borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Conunissioner  from  such  fund. 
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Justification 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 


Increase  or 
1973  1974    :  Decrease 


Federal  Insurance  Program; 

Claims  paid  (obligations)   $35,709,000     $48,919,000  $+13,210,000 


Receipts  and  c&rryover. ,   -5,785,000       -9,715,000  -3,930,000 


29,924,000 

39, 

,204, 

,000 

+9, 

,280, 

,000 

Federal  Reinsurance  Program: 

19,156,000 
-2,440.000 

22, 

,982, 
,303, 

,000 
,000 

+3, 
-1. 

,826, 
,863, 

,000 
,000 

16,716,000 

,679, 

,000 

,963, 

,000 

Total ; 

Budget  authority 

54,865,000 
46,640,000 

71, 

57, 

,901, 
,883, 

,000 
,000 

+17, 

ni, 

,036, 
.:^43, 

,000 
,000 

General  Statement 


The  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  was  established  under  the  C^iaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  to  enable  the  Coamissioner  to  pay  defaults  out  of 
insurance  premiums,  defaulted  loan  repayments,  and  other  receipts,  as  well 
as  from  amounts  appropriated  for  this  purpose.    Appropriations  are  made  to 
cover  default  payments  on  both  Federally  insured  and  Federally  reinsured 
loans. 

The  request  for  Federal  interest  subsidies,  special  allowances  and 
death  and  disability  payuieriCS  on  these  loans--the  major  appropriation  ittm — 
is  presented  and  Justified  to  the  Congress  under  the  appropriation  account 
for  "Higher  Education."    Requirements  for  staffing,  and  computer  services, 
are  included  in  the  Salaries  an-l  Expense  account. 

Folluwing  for  the  purpose  of  background  inforcation  is  a  suunary  of 
the  authority,  purposes,  operation  and  scope  of  the  student  loan  program 
as  a  whole. 

Authority  and  Purpose; 

Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Higher    Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-329), 
authorizes  a  program  of  low  interest,  deferred  repayment  loans,  utilizing 
private  capital,  to  help  students  finance  their  postsecondary  education, 
'ilie  law  authorizes  Federal  payments  to  reduce  student  interest  costs  and 
special  allowances  paid  to  lenders  £S  warranted  by  money  market  conditions 
(provided  under  the  Ecnergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  P.L.  91-795). 
The  program  includes  loans  made  by  a  State,  insured  directly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies.    Most  of 
these  latter  loans  are  reinsured  up  to  80  percent  by  tha  Federal  Government. 
Loans  made  by  a  State  (not  insured)  are  eligible  only  for  the  Federal  interest 
subsidy  and  do  not  qualify  for  the  special  allowance  or  Federal  reinsurance. 
The  law  also  establishes  a  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund-^from  which  defaults  are 
paid  and  into  which  appropriations  related  to  defaults  and  other  .eceipts  are 
deposited. 
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Scope  of  the  Program; 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  it  is  ftxpected  that  loans  totaling 
$7,700,000,000  will  have  been  made  to  students  under  this  program.    More  than 
$1,671,000,000  will  have  been  made  in  fiscal  year  1974  alone.    There  are  over 
19,500  lenders  and  8,200  educational  in8titutions--here  and  abroad — which  are 
eligible  for  students  to  attend  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program, 

Measured  by  income  category,  race  and  sex  of  borrowers,  the  program  serves 
a  diverse  population.    In  fiscal  year  1972,  28.0  percent  were  from  families  with 
gross  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000,  while  26.8  percent  were  from  families  with 
gross  incomes  of  $12,000  and  over.     Over  21  percent  of  the  borrowers  were  from 
minority  groups.    Blacks  accounted  for  17  percent  of  all  borrowers.    Nearly  two 
out  of  three  borrowers  were  male,  about  the  same  proportion  of  males  as  found 
in  the  total  undergraduate  population. 

Program  Operations; 

The  principal  of  the  student  loan  is  provided  by  participating  lending  in- 
stitutions such  as  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  and  eligible  educational  institu- 
tions.   Twenty- five  State  or  nonprofit  agencies  administer  their  own  guaranteed 
loan  program.    The  agencies  may  contract  with  the  Commifr.  i oner  of  Education, 
to  reinsure  80  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loso  incurred  by  the 
agency  in  meeting  its  obligation  to  lenders  on  guaranteed  loans  in  default.  No 
fee  is  charged  for  the  reinsurance. 

The  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  operates  in  the  remaining  states. 
In  addition,  the  Act  authorizes  Federal  insurance  for  lenders  operating  on  an 
interstate  basis  for  students  who  by  virtue  of  their  residency  do  uot  have 
access  to  a  State  program.    Under  the  Federal  program,  the  Commissioner  will 
insure  the  lender  for  100  percent  of  the  principal  outstanding  at  the  time  the 
loan  enters  into  default.    The  insurance  premium  charged  is  one  quarter  of  one- 
percent  of  the  face  value. 

While  the  student  ia  in  school,  during  the  maximum  12-mouth  grace  perior^, 
and  during  periods  of  authorized  deferment,  the  Federal  Government  pays  the  tota2 
interest  up  to  the  maximum  7  percent  on  loans  that  qualify  for  such  a  subsidy. 
Through  February  28,  1973,  students  whose  adjusted  family  income  was  less  than 
$15,000  per  year  qualified  for  the  subsidy.    Under  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (P.L.  92-318)  to  *^(icome  effective  March  1,  1973,  students  apply  for  Federal 
interest  benefits  by  submitting,  to  the  lender  a  recomror-indation  by  the  educa- 
tional institution  as  to  the  amount  needed  by  the  stude.it  to  meet  his  educational 
costs. 

A  special  allowance  is  authorized  to  be  paid  to  lenders  when  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  determines  that  economic  conditions  are  im- 
peding or  threatening  to  Impede  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  program 
or  that  the  return  to  the  lender  is  less  than  equitable.    The  rate  may  not 
exceed  three  percent  per  annum  on  the  average  quarterly  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  loans  made  after  August  1,  1969. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  <P,L.  92-318)  increased  the  maximum  loan  per 
academic  year  from  $1,500  to  $2,500.    The  maximum  total  loans  outstanding  for 
graduate  students  was  incr^^ased  from  $7,500  to  $10,000. 

T'^ese  amendments  also  pi^ovide  taat  all  Federally  insured  loans  made  under 
the  new  legislation  are  insured  100  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  balanc* 
plus  interest,  whether  or  not  the  loan  qualified  for  Federal  interest  benefits. 

Applications  for  student  loans  may  be  obtained  from  lend«^rs,  schools,  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Office  of  Education  or  State  or  private  nonprofit  guarantee 
agencies.    The  school  must  complete  a  portion  of  this  application  certifying 
the  amount  of  loan  needed  by  tne  student  and  verifying  the  student's  enrollment. 
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his  costs  and  academic  standing.  If  the  lender  agrees  to  make  the  loan,  approval 
must  be  obtained  by  the  appropriate  guarantor. 

Any  student  may  apply  who  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  in  a  eligible 
school  or  who  is  already  in  attendance  and  in  good  standing,  and  who  is  a 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States  or  is  in  the  United  States  for  other 
than  a  temporary  purpose.     In  most  states,  half-time  students  are  eligible, 
but  some  state  agency  programs  require  fi;ll-time  attendance.    Residency  re- 
quirements also  vary  in  some  states. 

Other  information  relevant  to  this  program  is  shown  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation appropriation. 


Estimating  Problems: 

The  President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Fund  was  prepared  in  August  of  1971.    Experience  to  date  in  fiscal  year  1973 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  budget  estimate  for  the  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Fund  will  be  significantly  L>elow  actual  requirements. 

Difficulties  in  estimating  are  directlv  related  to  the  relative  newne.j.^  of 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and  the  absence  of  hard  data  on  defaults 
and  loans  in  repaynient.    Defaults  under  the  Federal  Program  did  not  reach  the 
Office  of  Education  in  substantial  amounts  until  the  latter  part  of  fisca'  year 
1970.    The  reinsurance  phase  of  the  program  began  only  recently  and  has  bfc.-^n 
further  complicated  by  the  failure  of  agencies  to  file  for  reinsurance  on  al! 
eligil^le  claims  and  on  a  timely  basis. 

Data  necessary  for  systematic  estimating  base^d  on  matured  paper  and  defaults 
are  not  yet  avai*ible,  but  a  corapMterized  forecasting  model  is  currently  being 
developed  to  help  manage  the  program.     Continued  experience  in  the  processing 
of  Federally  insured  ani  reinsured  claims  together  with  progressive  growth  in 
the  total  program  have  provided  a  better  base  for  estimating.    The  methodology 
used  in  arriving  at, each  of  the  data  in  the  revised  1973  estimates  and  1974 
forecast  if*  described  within  the  statements  for  the  insured  and  reinsured  phases 
of  the  program. 


Federal  Insurance  Program 


1973                 1974  Increi^iT" 
Estimate          tstimate  or 
Revised  Decreas  e 


Federal  Insurance  Program: 

Claims  paid  (obligations)   $35, 709^000  $48,919,000  $+13,210,000 

Receipts  and  carryover   -5,785,000  -9.715.000  -3!93r','Q00 

Total,  Budget  authority   29,924,000  39,204,000  +9,280, OCO 


Narrative 


Undfcr  the  Higher  Education  Act  ot  1965,  the  Office  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  provide  c    rogram  of  Federal  loan  insurance  for  students  and  lenders  who  do 
not  have  reasonable  access  to  State  or  private  nonprcjtt  guarantee  agency  pro- 
grams.   Upon  default  of  student  borrowers,  the  Office  of  Education  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  beneficiary  100  percent  of  the  principal  a'iiount  of  the  loss.  Vhe 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  also  provide  that  all  Federally  insured  loans 
made  under  the  new  legislation  are  insured  100  pe.vent  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  plus  interest,  whether  or  not  the  loan  qualified  for  Federal  interest 
benefits.     In  the  event  of  death  or  total  and  pCiHianent  disability,  the  Com- 
mission discharges  t-h^  ^-rrower's  liability  by  piying  lender  t'..^  total  amount 
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owed.     The  law  also  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  charge  an  in- 
surance premium  of  up  to  one-foirth  of  one  percent  per  year  on  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  loans  insure^i  under  this  program. 

Scope  of  the  Program; 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  originally  placed  emphasis  for  insuring 
a  loan  on  State  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.    The  Federal  program  of  in- 
surance was  provided  on  a  stand-by  basis  in  tue  event  that  the  State  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  were  unable  to  provide  adequate  coverage.    Today,  the  Federal 
Insurance  Program  is  operating  in  26  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific.    By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  over  $2,900,000,000  in 
outstanding  loans  will  be  insured  under  the  Federal  Program — approximately  50 
percent  of  all  outstanding  loans  insured  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program. 

Operation  of  the  Program  -  Collection  Efforts; 

The  lender  must  exercise  due  diligence  both  in  the  making  and  collection 
of  loans.    In  the  event  the  borrower  dies  or  becomes  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  the  government  reimburses  the  lender  for  the  total  amount  owed.  No 
subsequent  efforts  are  made  to  recover  these  losses  either  from  the  borrower 
or  his  estate.    In  the  event  of  bankruptcy,  limited  efforts  are  made  to  obtain 
reaffirmation  of  the  debt  and  some  br,rowers  have  reaffirmed  their  debt  after 
discharge  in  bankruptcy.    However,  in  the  event  the  borrower  defaults  on  his 
obligation,  the  lender  is  required  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  effect 
collection  before  filing  a  claim  with  the  government  for  reimbursement  of 
his  loss.    If  it  is  d^^t&rmined  that  the  lender         not  exercised  such  diligence, 
the  claim  is  returned  for  furthar  effort  or  in  some  cases,  ruled  ineligible 
for  payment  due  to  lender  negligence.     The  government  provides  lenders  with 
preclaim  assistance  which  has  resulted  in  many  delinquent  accounts  being 
returned  to  good  standing. 

After  a  ciaim  for  default  is  paid,  the  Office  of  Education     through  auto- 
mated assistance  from  Washington  and  collection  personnel  both  in  Washington  and 
its  ten  regional  offices  makes  an  effort  to  recover  the  loan.    Until  late  in  fis- 
cal year  1972,  systematic  collections  on  defaulted  loans  were  limited  by  s.:aff 
resources.    Fifty-two  new  positions  were  requested  and  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
fiscal  year  1972  to  help  strengthen  the  collection  effort.    The  first  thirty-two 
field  collections  rLaff  were  allocated  to  the  regions  at  that  time.     These  were 
filled  through  re-assignment  of  Clfice  of  Education  staff.    A\l  collection  prac- 
tices and  procedures  follow  those  set  forth  in  the  regulations  implementing  the 
Federal  Claims  and  Collection  Act  of  1966. 

Major  Oblectives  -  Fiscal  Year  1974: 

A  major  goal  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  to  increase  the  recoveries  on  de- 
faulted loans.    These  recoveries  are  expected  to  reach  $5,700,000  in  the  Federal 
program  against  $2,500,000  ^n  fiscal  year  1973.    These  estimates  are  subject.f^ 
change  with  additional  program  experience. 

Improved  proj^ram  monitoring  and  management  should  assist  in  reducing  the 
level  of  defaults'.'N. A  major  effort  in  ^iroviding  preclalm  assistant  e  to  lenders 
will  contribute  to  the  objective  of  reducing  the  potential  def         level.  An 
increase  in  staff  in  fiscal  year  197^  ^:»s  been  requested  u,ider  l»i<2  Salaries  and 
Experses  Appropriations  to  r.ffect  recoveiles  on  existing  defaults  and  to  support 
increased  loan  volumes  and  improved  program  monitoring  aid  management  activitiei. 

Fiscal  Year  1974  Estimate: 

Defaults  under  the  Federally  insured  phase  of  the  program  did  not  begin 
reaching  the  Office  of  Education,  in  substantial  number,  until  late  in  fiscal 
ysar  1970;  therefore,  an  experience  factor  is  not  yet  available  for  estimating 
ti.e  rate  of  default  on  the  amount  of  loans  assumed  to  be  erttering  or  in  repayment. 
A  corresponding  lack  of  experlerr**  oxista  on  predicting  with  accuracy  the  rate  of 
recovery  on  defaulted  loans. 
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Claims  on  Defaulted  Loans; 

Payments  to  lenders  for  claims  on  defaulted  student  loans  are  expected  to 
total  $48,919,000  in  1974,  an  Increase  of  13,210,000  over  the  1973  estimate  of 
$35,709,000.    The  projections  for  both  years  are  predicted  by  appl  ing  an  assumed 
rate  of  default  to  the  estimated  val^e  of  loans  in  repayment.    Two  categories  of 
repayment  loans  are  r^naidered — those  convcrtinj^  to  repayment  during  the  fiscal 
year  and  those  alreauy  in  repayment  status  from  prior  yecrs.    The  incidence  of 
default  is  assumed  to  be  considerably  higher  during  the  year  of  conversion  because 
no  pattern  of  payments  has  been  established.     Studies  made  by  selected  guarantee 
agencies  and  information  developed  on  inatallment  credit  borrowers  in    .le  2i 
34  age  group  indicAted  that  rates  might  be  as  high  as  7.5  percent  fo;.  conversions 
and  2,5  percent  of  previous  year's  balance,  but  rates  of  6.5  percer.e  for  conversion 
and  2.0  percent  of  previous  year  balance  in  repayment  are  used        this  estimflte, 
because  those  reates  pr  /Vide  estimar.es  more  consistent  wlch  otner  available  data. 

The  projec<:ed  overall  default  rate  fo*.  the  Federal  program  is  higher  than 
that  anticipated  fc/r  state  and  nonprofit  priv  *"y  agency  and  reinsured  phaaes  of 
the  program.    Dif^-rences  in  the  relative  management  reaoi.»r<.»es  available  and  the 
operations  of  the  two  parts        rhe  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Progrtini  h  ve  been  par- 
tially responsible  for  this  difference.    Federal  program  operates  oi  an  interstate 
I'asis  and  includes  lenders  who  are  not  superviaed  by  established  supervisory 
agencies  (Federal  Reservet^  FDIC,  etc,)-     State  agency  activities  are,  for  the 
most  part,  restricted  to  a  gvven  state  area  and  do  not  permit  unsupervised  lenders 
such  as  proprier.&rv  schools  to  make  student  loans. 

Another  reason  for  the  difference  between  "default  rates"  for  the  Federal 
program  versus  guarantee  agency  programs  is  tha"  in  the  Federal  program,  the 
figures  represent  total  claims  received  from  lenders  for  defaults;  whereaa,  in 
the  case  of  the  guarantee  agencies,  the  figures  are  not  claims  received,  but  are 
the  net  aff^r  the  agencies  and  lenders  have  made  further  collection  efforts. 
There  is  alb    a  difference  in  the  kind  of  constitutent  served  under  the  Federally 
inBv^red  and  state  agency  phases  of  the  program.    The  Federal  program  has  a  sub- 
stantially greater  proportion  o£  i*-^  loans  aerving  the  vocational  education  and 
lower  income  atudent.    Many  of  clio  state  agencies  have  guaranteed  relatively  few 
loans  to  these  categories  of  students.    Preliminary  data  show  that  students  with 
vocational  loans  and  those  in  the  low  income  groups  have  a  greater  propensity  to 
default. 

Receipts  and  Carryover: 

'  1973  1974  ~rcase 

^stiaiate         Estimate  or 
 Revised  Decrease  


Loans  repaid  (collections  on  lefaulted 

loans)                                                    $2,500,000  $5,700,000  $+3,200,000 

Insurance  premiums  ,                 2,405,000  2,870,000  +  465,000 

Interest  income                                             787,000  1,145,000  +  358,000 

Carryover  balance                                           93 « 000    93.000 

Total  recaipta  and  carryover.,.      5,785,000  9,715,000  +3,930,000 


Insurance  premiums  available  for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1974  amount 
to  $2, 870, 000*    This  amount  relates  to  collections  and  receivables  on  loans  made 
In  prior  years  and  anticipated  billings  during  fiscal  year  1974.    The  Higher 
Education  Act  authorizes  the  charge  of  an  insurance  premium  in  the  amount  of 
one-fourth  of  one  percent  per  annum.    The  premiums  are  actually  collected  in 
advance  for  the  interim  period  which  can  run  for  five  years.    Amount:  collected 
are  therefore  available  for  obligation  as  they  are  earned,  or  at  the  rate  of 
l/20th  per  quarter,  'jhe  equivalent  of  20  percent  per  annum  over  a  five  year 
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period.    Billings  during  1974  are  estimated  at  $5,375,000  or  an  average  of 
$6,5C  on  some  827,000  loans.    Amounts  available  for  obligation  consisting  of  20 
percent  of  this  total,  $1,075,000,  and  monies  available  from  prior  years  billing^, 
$1,795,000,  give  an  es::imated  $2,870,000  in  insurance  premium  income  for  the 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund. 

The  1974  estimate  include.-^  Increases  in  collections  on  defaulted  loans  of 
$3,200,000  over  the  level  estimated  for  1973.    Total  collections  of  $5,700,000 
assumes  a  recovery  rate  of  ten  perceint  of  the  total  deft  \t  dollars  (approxi- 
mately $57,000,000)  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  fis^..i  year  1974.  This 
assumed  percentage  of  recovery  is  based  upon  the  experience  (15  percent)  of 
the  collections  division  of  the  FHA  Title  I  Home  Improvement  Program  in  the 
Department  of  i?ousing  and  Urban  Development  which  has  the  most  comparable 
collections  operation.    The  adjustment  to  ten  percent  gives  consideration  to 
the  unique  conditions  of  the  program  already  cited  which  make  collections  more 
difficult,  and  to  the  need  to  train  adequately  Office  of  Education  personnel 
reassigned  from  other  programs. 

Federal  Reinsurance  Program 

1973  197?  Increase 
Estimate           Estimate  or 
 Revised   Decrease 


Federal  Reinsurance  Program: 

Claims  paid  (obligations)   $19,156,000  $22,982,000  +  $3,826,000 

Receipts  and  carryover,-   -2,4^0,000  -4,303,000  -1,863, DOC 

Total,  Budget  authority   16,716,000  18,679,000  +1,963,000 


Narrative 


Authority  and  Purpose; 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  authorized  the  Office  of  Educanion 
to  reinsure  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  *:o  the 
extent  of  80  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  agency 
in  meeting  its  obligation  to  lenderc  as  a  result  of  default  by  student  borrowers . 
One  of  tUe  principal  purposes  of  this  amendment  was  to  substitute  Federal  credit, 
in  lieu  of  further  advances  to  the  Sf^tes  pursuant  *:o  Section  422  of  the  Act. 
The  effect  of  the  80  percent  reinsurance  is  to  increase  the  guarantee  capacity 
of  the  agency  by  a  factor  of  five. 


Scope  of  the  Pro<yvam: 

Twenty-four  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  currently  have  agreements 
to  guarantee  student  loans.    Twenty-one  of  these  agencies  operate  their  programs 
directly;  five  have  contracted  with  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  inc.,  a  privpri 
nonprofit  agency,  to  administer  their  programs.    Reinsurance  agreements  are 
currently  effective  in  23  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.     By  the  end  of 
the  ftiscal  year  1974,  nearly  $2,400,000,000  in  outstanding  loans  will  be  rein- 
sured under  the  Federal  Reinsurance  Program-  approximately  41  percent  of  all 
outstanding  loans  insured  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.    An  addi- 
tional $750,000,000--  or  about  12  percent  of  all  outstanding  loans--is  guaranteed 
by  state  agencies,  but  not  reinsured  by  the  Federal  Govern'nent.    Texas  (through 
July  29,  1971)  and  Wisconsin  have  programs  of  direct  Sta*-  •  loans  to  students. 
The  law  authorizes  the  Office  of  Education  to  pay  interest  benefits  on  behalf 
of  eligible  students,  bu^  these  programs  are  not  entitled  to  Federal  reinsurence. 
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Operation  of  the  ProRram    -    Collection  Efforts: 

In  the  case  of  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
the  guarantee  agency  requires  diligent  collection  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
lender  prior  to  paying  claims.    After  default  the  agency  has  the  responsibility 
to  recover  the  loss.    Eighty  percent  of  the  payments  made  by  defaulted  borrowers 
to  the  agency  are  returned  to  the  Federal  Government.    The  Federal  Government 
has  no  direct  responsibility  for  making  collections.    The  agreement  providing  for 
reinsurance  of  guaranteed  loans  includes  standards  to  be  met  by  the  guarantee 
agency.    Program  reviews  are  conducted  to  assure  tha*:  they  are  conducting  their 
business  according  to  the  Office  of  Education's  agreement  with  them. 

Fiscal  Year  1974  Estimate: 

Although  the  State  and  private  non-profit  agency  programs  have  been  in 
existence  longer  than  the  Federal  Insurance  Program,  the  same  general  problems 
exist  in  estimating  the  amount  of  defaults  (natura  of  the  program,  etc.). 
Because  of  the  differences  in  operations  and  constituency  served  in  the  rein- 
sured program  described  in  detail  in  the  statement  on  the  Federal  Insurance 
ProgriiTk,  the  rates  used  in  projecting  reinsured  defaults  are  assumed  to  be 
slightly  lower.     In  addition,  estimating  under  the  reinsurance  program  is 
further  complicated  since  some  agencies  do  not  request  reimbursement  on  every 
defaulted  loan»    Exper;.ence  through  fiscal  year  1972  suggested  that  there  is 
also  a  considerable  lag  between  time  of  default  and  agency  filing  for  rein- 
surance payments.    Recoveries  under  this  phase  of  the  program  are  also  difficult 
to  estimate  since  the  collection  efforts  among  the  agencies  varies  in  level 
of  sophistication. 

Claims  on  Defaulted  Loans: 

Payments  to  agencies  for  reinsured  claims  are  expected  to  total  $22,982,000 
in  1974,  an  increase  of  about  $3,800,000  over  estimated  obligations  of  $19,156,000 
in  fiscal  year  1973.    The  projections  for  both  years  were  made  by  applying  an 
assumed  rate  of  4.0  percent  to  loans  estimated  to  be  converting  to  repayment  and 
1.0  oercent  of  previous  year  balance  in  repayment.    This  gave  an  estimated 
overall  rate  of  3.4  percent  of  all  agency  loans  in  repayment  in  1974. 


Receipts: 


1973                 1974  Increase 
Estimate          Estimate  .(?r. 
Revised  Decrease 


Loans  repaid  (collections  on  defaulted 

loans)                                                     $1,800,000  $3,600,000  $+1,800,000 

Interest  income                                             575,000  703.000  +  128,000 

Carryover                                                        65«0QQ  —  65,000 

Total  receipts                                  2,440,000  4,303,000  +  1,863,000 


The  1974  estimate  includes  increases  in  collections  on  defaulted  loans  of 
$1,800,000  over  the  level  estimeced  for  1973.    The  assumed  percentage  of  re- 
covery on  default  dollars  outstanding  (estimated  $37,500,000)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  is  the  same  rate  (10  percent)  used  for  Federal  collections 
estimate.    The  rate  will  vary,  however,  among  the  agencies.    Eighty  per^ ent  of 
all  collected  becomes  available  as  income  to  the  Student  Loan  Insuranc  Fund. 
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GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
Program  Purpose  and  Accociplishtnents 
Activity:    Loans  purchased  upon  defaults  of  student  "borrowers 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Est imate 

$46,640,000         Indefinite  $  57,GC3,000 


Purpose;    The  fund  was  established  under  the  authority  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  payments  on  defaults  by 
student  borrC'/ers  under  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program.    The  liability 
of  the  fund  was  substantially  increased  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendment  of  1968 
which  authorizes  the  'Commissioner  to  reinsure  loans  guaranteed  by  States  and  non- 
profit private,  agencies  at  80  percent  of  default. 

Explanation;    To  make  available  to  the  Coramissiou'^.r ,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
funds  for  payments  in  connection  with  default  of  insured  and  reinsured  loans  by 
student  borrowers. 


Accomplishments  in  197^;    Further  training  and  progressive  experience  of  collec- 
^.ione  personnel  assignt^d  to  the  field  resulted  in  significant  improvements  in 
recovering  on  defaulted  loans.    The  level  of  on-site  lender  and  school  program 
reviews  was  greatly  increased.    Improved  pre-claims  assistance  and  skip-tracing 
services  were  provided  to  lenders  through  the  central  office. 

Objectives  for  1974:  Improved  collections,  program  monitoring  and  management 
should  assist  in  reducing  the  level  of  defaults.    A  major  effort  in  providing 

P^^L^nti1l^d:f:u"rL::i'"'"^  ^^'^  of  reducmg  the 
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Gross  Loans  Insured  and  Guaranteed 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Anvount  of  Loans ; 


Federally  insure'!.  $1,121,849,000  $1,830,013,000 
Guarantee  agencies  2.210.261.000  2.803.674.000 


,161,000  $3,464,161,000 
,  356.000  4.196.596.000 


Total  $3,332,110,000    $4,633,687,000    $5,989, 5i7, 000  $7,660,757,000 

Loan  Volume: 


Federally  insured. 
Guarantee  agencies 


Total. 
Average  Loan. 


1,183,561 
2.500.956 

3,684,517 

$965 


1,875,435 
3.065.381 

4,940,816 

$1,036 


2,553,435 
3,643,390 

6,196,825 

$1,079 


3,380,435 
4y349.390 

7,729,fa25 

$1,090 


Data  on  Defaults 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Federally 
Insured 

No.  Amount 

Fiscal  years  1968-1970      2,504  $  2,082 

Fiscal  year  1971                8,854  8,042 

Fiscal  year  1972               20,211  18,554 

Fiscal  year  1973  est..     38,726  35,706 

Fiscal  year  1974  est..     52.152  48.916 

Total                       122,447  113,300 

Fiscal  years  1968-1970    $  831 

Fiscal  year  19'/;                  —  908 

Fiscal  year  i972   918 

Fiscal  year  1973  est,.        —  922 

Fiscal  year  1974  est   938 


Guaranteed- 
Re insured 


No. 

3,882 
;  ,324 
14,164 
22,069 
26.175 


Amount 

$  3,107 
7,916 
12,153 
19,156 
22.982 


Total 


No._ 

6,386 
l8,i/8 
34,375 
60,795 
78.327 


Amount 

$  5,189 
15,958 
30,707 
54,8b2 
71.898 


75,614      65,314    198,061  178,614 


800 
848 
858 
868 
878 


812 
877 
893 
902 
917 
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Payment  of  Partictpatiox  Sales  Ixsufficiexcies — Higher 
EoucA'nox  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  P.  MITIRHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  a'OHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  DES- 
IGNATE 

DR.  JOHN  W.  EVAIJS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
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S.  W.  HERRELL,  ACIING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU 
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BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Cotton.  Next  we  are  going  to  hear  nbcut  the  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  loan  and  insurance  fund.  Mr  JIuirhead,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Higher  Education,  is  here  to  talk  about  the  budget 
request  of  $2,948,000  for  this  fund. 

You  may  proceed. 

Wc  will  be  happy  to  hear  your  statement. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  ^lie  committee,  I 
ha\e  a  short  statement.  I  am  most  happy  to  SL^^i^ar  before  you  to 
present  our  request  for  an  appropriation  for  the  higher  education 
facilities  loan  and  insurance  fund. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  established  a  revolving  fund 
for  loans  made  under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act — now  subsumed  by  title  VII,  part  C,  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  as  amended — and  authorized  sales  of  such  loans  to  the  private 
credit  market,  with  the  proceeds  going  into  the  fund  to  be  used  for 
making  new  loans.  Since  operations  under  this  program  ceased  in 
fiscal  year  1970  when  the  annual  intei^est  ^'^rant  program  was  im- 
plemented, new  loans  can  now  be  made  or '  to  the  extent  that  funds 
are  withdrawn  from  previously  commi'..-.  .  but  undisbui*sed  loans. 

It  is  anticipated  that  funds  withdrawn  from  early  commitments  will 
support  four  new  loans  totaling  $1,945^000  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Siiice  the  interest  received  on  the  facilities  loan!?  ir-?  less  than  the 
interest  we  must  pay  on  the  participation  certificates  sold  in  prior 
years,  appropriations  for  insufficiencies  are  needed  each  year. 
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In  fiscal  year  1974,  we  will  ne;  d  $4,497,0U0  for  this  p  irpose.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,549,000  is  <M)vered  by  an  indefinite  pei'inanent  appropria- 
tion and  the  remainder,  ,p2,948,000,  is  being  requested  now  us  part  of 
an  annual  appropriatioM.  This  amount  is  $51,000  below  the  1978  level 
because  of  an  increase  ir.  investment  income  to  the  fund. 

I  shall  be  j^leased  to  inswer  any  questions  the  committee  may  have. 

PREVIOUS   COMMITOED  LOANS  WITHDRAWAL 

Se;iator  Cottox.  You  said  that  new  loans  can  only  be  made  to  the 
exterc  that  the  funds  are  withdrawn  from  previous  committed  loans. 
Is  ^his  a  restriction  in  the  law  or  a  money-saving  budget  decision? 

ilr.  Herrell.  It  is  only  the  funds  withdrawn  from  earlier  commit- 
ments that  we  are  able  to  lend.  As  you  can  see,  there  would  be  40  loans 
that  would  be  available. 

Senator  Cottox.  This  particular  prof^ram  is  being  terminated? 

Mr.  IIerkell.  Senator,  as  you  know%  basically  in  this  program,  we 
entered  into  a  participation  sale  and  it  ceased  to  exist  hi  1970,  and  we 
are  just  paying  off  those  pxirticipation  sales  insufficiencies  for  the  pe- 
riod allowed  for  those  sales. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  slightly  misleading  in 
answer  to  your  question.  I  think  it  is  partly  both  things  that  you 
mentioned.  The  law  states  that  funds  may  be  lent  only  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  an  approprixjtion  act. 

We  could  request  more  money  for  this  program,  and  we  are  not,  so 
in  a  sense  we  arc  phasing  the  program  out,  and  to  the  degree  that  you 
have  asked  the  question,  it  is  budget  saving.  Limiting  loans  to  com- 
mitments withdrawn,  is  a  i>art  of  our  proposed  budget. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  is  the  budget,  not  the  law. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  We  couhJ  continue  the  program. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  an  these  loans  used  for,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  I  do 
not  quite  understand. 

Senator  Coiton.  Buildings  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Mt;iR_iEAD.  They  are  used  for  the  construction  of  classrocm 
buildings,  libraries,  laboratories. 
Senator  Sevens.  Tor  universities? 
Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  Colleges  and  universities. 

Senator  Cotton.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  talking  about,  that  if 
a  loan  was  applied  for  and  granted,  then  the  building  was  not  bui]t, 
tliat  is  the  one  that  comes  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is,  I  think,  a  good  example,  but  in  some  cases,  in 
the  past,  the  institution  converted  to  a  nbsidized  loan,  under  the  an- 
nual interest  grant  program. 

Senatoi  Cotton.  Instead  of  having  that  money  revert,  do  you  take 
that  money  and  ask  the  committee  for  a  little  more  to  put  with  it  to 
utilize  that  money  for  another  loan,  so  in  a  way,  you  are  prolonging 
the  prog/am  to  that  extent,  cutting  off  the  dollars  and  cents  in  one 
instance,  as  they  say. 

Mr.  Muirttead.  As  Mr.  Miller  pointed  out,  our  policy  is  that  of  not 
continuing  this  program. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  not  letting  it  die. 

Mr.  Muiriiead.  We  are  taking  these  funds  that  become  available 
to  tliis  program  as  the  result  of  canceled  obligations  and  using  them 
to  make  a  few  direct  loans. 
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Senaior  Corrox.  But  you  have,  to  ask  for  a  little  more  money  to 
piece  it  out  each  year. 

^Ir.  Mi'iUHKAi>.  \\'e  did  request  additional  funds,  hut  

Senaior  Corrox.  That  could  continue  into  a  prolonged  and  very 
lingering  death. 

Mr.  Mi'iiuiKAi).  Tliat  is  not  our  intention. 

Senator  Cchtox.  The  Budget  Officer,  Mr.  Miller,  is  shaking  his  head, 
no. 

Mr.  MriJ.KR.  We  do  not  request  additional  budget  authority.  A^  e 
ask  the  Congress,  in  a  sense,  to  reaffirm  that  we  can  use  the  money  that 
is  already  appropriated.  We  must  do  that.  ^\Q.  are  not  asking  really 
for  additional  funds  other  than  those  that  have  already  been  appro- 
priated. 

Senator  Corrox.  Aren't  you  asking  for  $5  million  or  son-ict^ing? 
]Mr.  IIkkrkll.  These  are  to  pay  oti'  the  insnfliciencies  of  our  partici- 
pation sales  '  hat  were  made  several  years  ago. 

PARTICIPATIOX  SALE 

Senator  Cottox.  What:  is  a  participation  sale? 

Mr.  Hkrhkll.  That  goes  back  several  years.  It  was  a  method  of 
financing  loans  for  higher  education  facilities.  We  used  the  participa- 
tion sales  procedure  in  cooperation  with  Fannie  ]Mae.  Those  participa- 
tion sak^s  were  sales  of  securities  on  the  open  market,  and,  of  course, 
we  had  to  pay  a  liigher  rate  of  interest  than  we  charged  the  schools. 
What  we  call  insufficiencies  are  amounts  we  need  to  pay  the  difference 
between  interest  we  pay  and  interest  we/Teceive  on  those  loans.  These 
paymciirs  could  continue  for  25  years.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  ^he 
annual  interest  grunt  program. 

Senator  Tottox.  In  other  words,  you've  got  dormitories  and  ^^bora- 
to/ies  on  i:iany  college  campuses  right  now  that  we  are  commit "-ed  to 
pay  our  shai-e  of  the  interest  for  20  or  30  years. 

Mr.  IIarrell.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Coitox.  So  this  program  that  is  the  forward  movement, 
can  be  phased  out  or  reduced,  but  it  would  remain  an  uncompleted  pro- 
gram as  far  as  obligation  is  concerned,  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Herrell.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Corrox.  That  is  one  more  item  out  of  control  of  this  com- 
mittee or  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Herrell.  Tliat  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is  out  of  control, 
as  opposed  to  a  hidden  subsidy.  It  is  an  absolute  open  subsidy.  You' 
sold  these  bonds  on  the  open  market,  and  instead  of  borrowing  the 
money  directly  and  having  a  subsidy  where  there  was  no  income  tax 
on  the  Government  bond,  you  sold  them  on  the  taxable  bond  market, 
and  the  people  that  are  getting  the  interest,  are  paying  their  taxes 
back  to  Uncle  Sam  on  their  interest. 

Senator  Cotton.  We  are  picking  up  the  difference.  To  that  extent, 
it  is  out  of  our  control.  It  is  an  obligation. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  is  fixed,  though.  Yon  aren't  making  any  new 
ones.  We  know  exactly  how  much  you  are  obligated  to  pay  in  terms  of 
the  interest  over  a  period  of  time. 
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Senator  Cotton,  "Who  would  be  getting  these  four  new  loans  that 
you  mentioned? 

Mr,  IIerrell,  We  have  not  determined  that.  We  are  giving  some 
thought  to  not  making  any  new  loans. 
Senator  Cottox.  Oh,  you  are  ? 
Mr,  Herrell,  Yes, 

Senator  Stevens,  Wlien  was  that  decision  made  ? 
Senator  CorroN.  And  you  mentioned  four  new  loans. 
Oh,  you  mean  the  amount  that  might  be  made  for  new  loans  might 
notb'd  made? 

I  V,  Herrell,  That's  right.  However,  we  have  not  changed  our 
budget,  and  our  budget  calls  for  four  loans, 

ESTI^IATE  OF  YEARLY  OBLIGATIONS 

Senator  Cotton.  Could  you  furnish  for  the  record  an  estimate  of 
the  yearly  obligations  in  advance  that  we  have  running  over  the  years, 
I  don't  mean  every  year,  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  is  going  to  last, 
but  just  the  general  estimate.  For  instance,  next  year  our  obligation 
for  repayment  for  paying  that  portion  of  that  interest  that  would 
come  to  cc  number  of  dollars, 

Mr.  Herrell.  It  will  be  reduced  each  year, 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD,  We  would  be  glad  to  supply  that  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman, 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FACILITIES  LOAXS  APPLICATIONS 

Senator  Stevens.  Have  you  had  applicaticiis  for  facilities  loans 
under  this  program  'i 
Do  they  still  come  in  ? 

Mr.  MmiuiEAD.  They  do  not  come  in  under  this  program  because 
we  no  longer  have  the  program,  nor  do  we  provide  an  opportunity  for 
institutions  to  make  applications^ 

Senator  Stevens.  The  rnoney  would  have  supported  t  mv  new  loans, 
but  the  administrative  decision  is  to  not  make  loans. 

Did  you  convey  to  the  institutions  that  you  wCv^id  not  make  new 
lc»ans? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  I  think  it  ur,fortunate  that  this  sentence  appears, 
because  it  really  does  not  indicate  that  we  have  exercised  that  pre- 
rogative. We  have  just  said  that  the  amount  of  money  would  make  thv.t 
possible. 

Senator  Stevens.  1  am  interested.  I  have  got  a  number  of  small 
colleges  in  Alaska  that  ;ook  at  these  grant  programs  with  the  idea  of 
building  new  facilities.  So  they  hire  Lomebody,  make  up  an  plication 
and  send  it  in.  Then  tlv  '  and  out  that  you  are  not  using  that  program 
any  more. 

Is  that  possible,  or  have  you  told  the  universities  and  tlie  colleges 
tliat  you  will  not  use  this  program  anymore 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  told  the  colleges  and  the  universities  that 
we  are  not  usmg  this  program,  and  the  colleges  ^nd  universities,  when 
seeking  support  for  programs,  wait  upon  the  request  for  an  appli- 
cation. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  know  who  they  wait  upon.  Tliey  wait  upon  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  Alaska  doe:^  not  have  a  mortgage  on 

I  have  some  struggling  institutions  in  New  Hampshire,  as  are  in 
every  State.  They  still  want  to  get  new  laboratories,  new  dormitories, 
new  equipment,  and  they  are  writing  to  know  where  they  can  get  it. 
Most  of  them  apparently  assume  that  this  particular  program,  if  they 
knew  about  it.  is  terminated. 

As  you  once  proclaimed  it  was  very  wise  to  put  that  money  that 
would  start  new  programs,  back  into  the  treasury  because  if  all  of 
the  scores  and  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of  institutions  that  want  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  if  you  suggested  that  you  had  four,  you  would  see 
a  lot  of  arns  and  legs  broken  m  the  rush. . 

Right? 

Mr.  Mthrhead.  I  am  sure  there  would  be. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  am  not  arguing  about  the  fact  that  you  are  not 
going  to  make  them.  1  just  want  to  knov  do  the  institutions  know 
you  are  not  going  to  make  them  ever  ? 

You  say  operations  ceased  under  this  program  when  the  annual  in- 
terest grant  programs  was  Implemented. 

Mr.  Hebrell.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Stevens.  Was  the  authorization  repeated  ? 

Mr  MuiRHEAD.  No,  but  the  colleges  and  u  diversities  were  notified 
at  that  time  that  we  were  moving  from  the  sales  participation  proce- 
dure to  the  annual  interest  direct  loan  programs. 

Senator  STE^^NS.  You  have  not  received  any  applications  from 
institutions? 
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Mr.  Herretx.  No. 

Senator  Stkvexs.  '\^^lat  would  you  do  if  you  f^'^t  one  ? 

rAClLITIES  COXSTRTTCTIO: 

Is  there  another  progrom  that  could  --^sist  in  facilities  for  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  MtJiRTTEAD.  We  have  no  profrrams  for  facilities  consvruction  at 
the  present  time.  There  ur^  authorizations,  but  we  have  no  appropria- 
tion, nor  has  it  appeared  in  our  budget  since  1970. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  highly  distui'bs  me. 

Why  should  we  be  in  a  situation  where  there  is  absolutely  no  assist- 
ance. You  did  have  a  viable  program  where  the  only  cof  c  to  the  tax- 
payer was  the  difference  between  the  interest  that  you  had  .o  pay  on 
the  open  market  and  .he  actual  irterrst  being  charged  to  Uncle  Sam, 
and  the  long  term  obligations.  That  is  what  the  subsidy  was,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hb:rrell.  Yes. 

Senator  St>:vens.  How  much  are  the  interest  grants? 
Mr.  Herrell.  It  runs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $32  million. 
Senator  Stevens.  To  whom  do  they  go  ? 

Mr.  Herrell.  Those  annual  interest  grants  go  to  the  institutions 
borrowed  on  the  open  market  under  the  program.  We  are  picking  up 
the  difference  between  the  3  percent  the  school  pays  and  the  interest 
the  school  had  to  pay  to  borrow  on  the  open  market. 

Senator  Ste'^exs.  You  would  not  do  that  for  any  new  institutions? 

Mr.  Herrell.  Not  in  fiscal  year  1974.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  request  any  new  money  for  annual  interest  grants.  I 
cannot  speak  for  any  period  after  1974. 

IMPACT  OF  ANytJAL  IXTEHEST  GRAXT  PROGRAM 

Senator  Stevexs.  Could  you  give  the  committee  some  estimate  of 
the  construction  rate  of  these  facilities  over  the  past  years  iirder  this 
interest  subsidy  program  and  what  th(»  projected  rate  of  the  new  facili- 
ties for  the  colleges  and  universities  would  be  without  it?  I3  thrt 
possible  ? 

Mr.  Herrell.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can. 
Senator  Stevexs.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  information  follows:] 


97-228  O  -  13  -  43 
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IMPACT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  INTEREST  GRAm  PROGRAM 
(TITLE  VII-C,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT) 


The  Annual  Interest  Grant  Program  ^^r.  authorized  Octobei  16,  1968  (P-L-  90-575) 
to  assist  colleges  and  vmiversities  to  reduce  the  c-jst  of  borrowing  from  private 
sources  for  the  construction  of  academic  faciliti'         Under  this  program,  the 
Federal  government  pays  the  annual  interest  cost  reflecting  that  part  of  interest 
rates  in  excess  of  three  percent  with  the  institution  repaying  the  principal  and 
the  three  percent  interest  ccst- 


in  F.Y.  1970;  through  F.Y.  1973,  the  program  has 


The  program  was ■ first  funded 
provided  the  following; 

ANNUAL 
F.Y.  INTEREST  GRANT 

197P  $  3,793,000 

1971  14,504,000 

1972  9,741,000 

1973  4,500,00oi^ 


rX5AN  AMOUNT 
SL'BSIDIZED 


ASSIGNABLE  SQUARE  FEET 

OF  ACADO:iC  SPACE  PROVIDED 


$119, <8  ,000 
600,000,000 
515,089,000 
200,000,000 


2,399,000 
12,047,000 
10,342,000 

4,016,000 


Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  range  of  from  a  few  months  to  "-hree  years  between  actual 
funding  and  cOiOpletion  of  facilities,  it  is  not  possitle  to  specify  when  this 
adaed  space  bf-<:omes  available  for  use.    xt  Is  ^istimatti,  however,  thf*t  the 
fol]  jwing  wiM  be  close  approximations  of  actucl  availabili':y  of  the  facilities. 


FALL  TOTAL  SPACE  ADPED^'^  SPACE  ADDED  UND_ER  SUBSIDY  PROGRAM 

1969  39,825,000 

1970  30,780,000 

1971  27,647,000  (  500,000) 
197;^  28, 000 ,  OOC^'^  ( 2 , 000 ,  000 ) 
19''3  27,000,000^^   (4,000,000) 

1974  25,000,000^^  (7,000,000) 

1975  25,000,000^^  (7,000,000) 

1976  20,000,000^^^  (7,000,000) 


It  is  anticipated  that  space  added  for  several  years  beyona  the  fall  of  1976 
will  be  at  a  considerably  reduced  rate  inasmuch  as  enrollment  is  expected  to 
level  off  and  the  basic  academic  facility  needs  will  have  been  me^..    There  is," 
consequently,  no  need  for  additional  funding  under  the  Annual  Interest  Grant 
Program  at  this  time. 


1/  Estimated 

^/  Classroom,  laboratory,  office,  and  study  space  only 

3/  Estimated  based  on  Federal  obligations  through  FY  1973  and  current  Statt-* 
spending  levels. 
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BASIC  OPPOKTUNITY  gHANT 

Senator  Cotton.  Atr.  Muirhead,  is  it  the  fact  that  the  present 
budget — the  ^/resent  ambition,  if  you  want  to  call  it — of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Departinent  is  to  go  one  step  at  a  time  ind  the  big  step 
they  want  to  take  now  is  the  basic  opportunity  grant,  to  take  care  of 
the  full  grant  so  people  are  not  left  out  of  the  American  desire  for 
education?  That  is  the  big  target  for  this  purticuJar  time.  Is  that  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  MxjiHHi^AD.  That  is  a  very  fair  stateMt..;..  As  you  point  out, 
oui  overriding  priority  in  the  budget  is  providing  equal  education  op- 
portunity through  the  basic  opportunity  grant  program. 

Senator  CorroN.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  provide  the 
buildings  and  equipment  for  these  colleges  for  tbese  young  people 
to  attend,  but  first  we  get  them  started,  then  we  move  on  to  these 
other  things.  In  addition  to  that,  bearing  in  mind  tLore  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  income  going  into  higher  institutions  through  research 
grants  from  che  institutions,  the  NTH,  and  many  other  bureaus  and 
branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  MtriRHEAD.  Correct.  I  would  doubt  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  would  agree  that  any  significant  or  veiy  large  amount  is 
going  to  institutional  aid. 

Senator  Coiton.  I  know  that  they  complain  terribly  if  any  is  re- 
duced. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE,  PRIORITY  PnuCT 

Mr.  Mtjirhead.  But  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government— you  are 
quite  correct  in  stating  it — that  our  priority  at  this  time  is  iu  pro- 
viding student  assistance. 

Senator  Cotton.  And  the  policy  now  is  to  put  a  lid  on  construction? 

Mr.  MtJiRHEAD.  The  policy  is  precisely  tht 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  ^  i. 

Mr.  Stevens  V 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bothers  me  considerably.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  of  these  statistics  that  justify  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  need  for  it.  You  arr  going  to  pay  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  You  are  either  going  to  pay  it  tlirough  increased  tuition  co^  '  s, 
or  you  ai  going  to  pay  it  in  terms  of  interest  subsidies. 

Mr.  Mtoritead.  Senator,  maybe  vou  misunderpjtood  what  I  said.  I 
did  not  say  that  there  was  no  need  for  it.  I  did  say  that  the  overriding 
neo^ .  is  that  of  providing  student  assistance,  and  that  is  the  overriding 
priority. 

As  you  will  recaiJ,  Juring  the  19(i*'s  ^he  priority  was  on  pro  ending 
facilities  through  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  The  Federal 
policy  at  the  moment  is  to  say  that  there  are  more  pressing  priorities, 
that  is.  to  open  uf  educational  opportunities  for  young  people,  and  to 
provide  them  wit^,  assistance. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  saying  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  other,  but 
the  re>30urces  that  are  available  to  us  can  he  more  appropriately  di- 
rected toward  the  prirnty  of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Senator  Cotton.  There  will  be  need  for  the  other,  but  the  one  reason 
that  it  can  be— or  that  the  administration  feels  that  it  3an  be  justi- 
fiably delayed  is  that,  in  some  measure  in  the  development  of  these 
community  colleges—is  that  right? 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Yes.  That  ib  q^iite  right.  I  am  sure  I  Mould  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  with  you  that  the  priority  for  student  assistance 
will  remain  the  single  overriding  priority  hi  subsequent  years  But  as 
of  this  time,  that  is  the  overriding  priority. 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Magnuson  has  made  a 
comment  about  libraries  that  we  have  the  right  to  read  program,  but 
no  place  to  read. 

I  would  make  the  comment  that  the  basic  opportunity  program  al- 
lows every  student  to  go  to  college,  community  colleges  in  particular, 
but  students  may  not  have  any  colleges  tc  go  to,  unless  you  liave  a  fa- 
cilities assistance  program.  It  is  the  same  thing. 

I  just  do  not  understand  a  policy  decision  that  cuts  off  entirely  a 
program  that  was  a  very  r  lable  one,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  deniam».  for 
these  community  colleges  is  increafa,  ig;  we  are  increasing  the  demand 
for  facilities  at '  -  State  universitie  ,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  ask- 
ing to  shut  off  any  assistance  for  fi  cility  construction.  I  do  ^ot  know 
how  you  can  put  the  two  together. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  look  at  the  whole  pack- 
age in  terms  of  support  of  higher  education.  I  am  merely  being  re&pon- 
sive  as  to  what  the  i^'ederal  interest  is.  The  nUjDport  of  hi^- '  r  education 
requires  support  from  all  sources — State,  local,  and  private. 

At  this  time,  we  are  saying  to  you  that  the  Federal  policy  is  to  put 
its  major  priority  on  student  assistance.  If,  as  yor  point  out-— and  you 
are  qu::':o  ri-ht — that  tnere  will  be  need  for  additional  iacilities  in 
many^  many  Statss,  but  that  can  be,  at  this  juncture,  the  responsibility 
of  the  States. 

ANTICIPATED  ENROLLMENT  INCREASE 

Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  ask  this:  If  the  basic  opportunity  grant 
program  works,  how  mucd  would  you  anticipate  that  we  would  increase 
enrollments  in  colleges  and  universities  ? 

Mr.  MuiRJiEAD.  A'V  e  would  expect  tJiat'tlie  increase — and  I  am  speak- 
ing not  at  just  tl  e  college  and  universities,  now,  bat  at  all  the  post- 
secondary  institutions  for  which  they  are  .:ligible — w>  would  expect 
that  there  svucd.  be,  probably,  a  good  500,000  students  in  postsecona- 
ary  institutions  tn^j-  would  not  have  been  there  before  the  basic 
opportunity  grant  progiam. 

SeLdtor  Stevens.  Oh,  what  percentage  :r,  that,  roughly? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Koughly,  we  look  at  t^e  enrollment  figures  for  all 
postsecondary  institutions.  We  are  tal'-ring  about  a  figure  at  about  11 
million.  We  have  our  No  1  statistician  right  here.  That  would  repre- 
sent about  5  percent.  ' 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  respectfully  say  that  that  means  we  would 
have  at  least  5  percent  oi  the  students  studying  in  open  lots,  because 
facilities  would  not  be  able  to  accommodate  that  5  percent  increase. 

ACADEMIC  SPACE  NEEDS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  What  we  need  to  provide.  Senator  Stevens —  and  we 
will,  as  a  result  of  your  request — k  the  studif.^  that  we  have  done  as  to 
what  the  need  for  these  facilities  is  and  where  there  are  facilities  that 
are  not  being  fully  utilized. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  will  appreciate  Lnat. 

[The  information  follows  :J 
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ACADEMIC  SPACE  PJEEDS  OF  HIGHER  FDUCATIOM 
(AN  INTERIM  ASSESSMENT) 


BACKGROUND 

Space  requirements  for  higher  educaticn^'^traditionally  are  a  function  of  ~ 
enrollments  and  current  inventories  of  space.    Conunonly  accepted  space  need 
methodology  in  the  past  has  >.  tilized  enrollment  projections  (usually  full- 
time  equivalent  enrollments)  times  a  space  pltJitiing  or  utilization  factor, 
subtracting  from  that  product  the  current  inventory*.    However,  realistic 
projections  must  now  consider  such  inf luerices  on  space  needs  as  the  role  of 
higher  education  in  public  service,  the  development  of  external  degree 
programs.  University  without  Walls,  the  grc  .^fth  of  non-traditional  study,  and 
the  use  of  comirunity  and  industry  based  resources  for  learning  purposes. 
(Less  Time,  More  Opt.ions,  a  Special  Report  and  Recommendations  by  tl.f? 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  dated  January  1971,  suggested  r 
numbrr  of  innovative  and  technical  changes  which,  if  adopted,  would  reduce 
highei  education  construction  costt  in  the  1970 's  by  a  total  of  $5  billion.) 
These  .  nputs  plus  some  disquietude  over  existing  space  planning  factors 
prompted  the  Office  of  Education  to  contract  for  an  in-depth  study  of  space 
analysis  methodc''ogy ;  a  report  is  expected  late  in  FY  1974. 

Of  major  consequence  is  the  anticipatf>d  higher  education  enrollment  through 
the  next  several  years.    Most  analysts  believe  that  enrollment  will  level 
off  during  the  late  1970 's  while  some  feel  such  a  leveling  i?  almost  upon 
us.    The  latter  cite  the  increase  of  enrollment  (PTE)  of  8.3  percent  from 
1969  to  1970  and  6.2  percent  from  1970  to  1971,  but  only  2  percent  f-rom 
1971  to  1972.     Such  a  leveling  off  -  with  no  significant  increase  for 
another  decade  -  raises  serious  questions  with  respect  to  adding  new  space. 

Perhaps  the  most  p^^'^sing  need  for  space  through  the  next  tt'  years  is  that 
reflected  by  unsatisf'.-tory  physical  condition  cf  existing  buildings.    It  is 
estimated  that  4.8  p-vcent  of  all  existing  higher  education  sp?ce  requires 
replacement  and  an  'VJitional  9.3  percent  needs  major  remodeling. 

AVAILABLE  SPACE 

For  all  institutions  of  hia^"-.*r  education,  the  amount  of  wailable  assignable 
(net)  sp'_-x  for  all  ins ^ ..utional  purposes  per  FTE  student  peakcJ  in  1969, 
dropped  i.^  almost  5  pei  ^rent  in  1970,  but  is  projected  to  increase  in  1973. 
riuch  the  same  pattern  i:'  found  fo**  non-resider ',ial  space  (i.e.,  total  space 
less  residential  spaci  .  except  thi.t  a  new  high  11,  estimated  for  1973.    With  re- 
spect to  that  par'  of  non-residential  space  classified  as  classroom,  laboratory, 
office,  and  study,  an  appreciable  increase  from  1968  to  1969  was  followed 
by  a  levoling-of f  period  but  with  a  significant  rise  projected  for  1973. 
These  data  are  provided  in  Table  I. 

It  is  estimated  that  spac  to  be  added  in  the  1973-1974  year  (already  fionded 
through  State  and  local  appropriations.  Federal  aid  such  as  Title  VII,  HEA, 


1/  This  paper  refers  only  to  those  public  and  pri''3te  non-profit  institutions 
(about  2600)  eligible  for  assistance  under  Title  '/TI,  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 
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and  private  sources),  will  exceed  the  increase  which  took  place  during  the 
period  1971-1973,    However,  as  previously  mentioned,  some  14  percent  of  the 
existing  spaca  is  expected  to  be  of  unsatisfactory  physical  condition. 

ACADgMI*"  SPACE  NEEDS 

Table  II  provides  an  analysis  of  that  higher  education  space  which  is 
eligible  for  support  as  academic  facilities  under  Title  VII,  riEA.— In 
general,  private  colleges  do  not  need  additional  space  while  private 
universities  need  mostly  replacement  space,  and  all  public  institutions 
need  additional  as  well  as  replacement  space.    This  is  not  to  say  that  some 
private  institutions  do  not  need  space.    Among  both  private  and  p^jblic 
institutions,  some  have  excess  space  and  others  need  additional  space. 
However,  the  need  for  additional  space  is  obviously  not  the  National 
priority  that  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Table  TIT  depicts  the  data  of  Table  II  in  terms  of  total  square  feet  and 
estimated  costs.     In  summary,  as  of  the  fall  of  1971,  the  academic  facility 
requirements  were: 


li.  projecting  future  needs,  if  enrollment  continues  to  increase  at  the  two 
percent  rate  through  the  fall  of  3.976,  there  would  be  a  ten  percent  increase 
in  enrollment  by  that  year  over  1971.    Even  with  increasing  construction 
costs  a  lilieral  costing  of  academic  space  to  accommodate  such  an  enrollment 
increase  would  bo  $3.5  billion.    Adding  this  to  the  needs  as  o£  1971,  a  total 
of  $8.8  billion  is  required  by  1976. 

Although  $8,8  billion  is  a  large  amoiont,  it  must  be  viewed  in  terns  that  of 
this  need  seme  $4  billion  in  academic  facilities  is  already  under  construction 
and  that  annual  State  expenditures  for  all  types  of  higher  education  facilities 
is  estimated  at  $1  to  billion.    Consequently,  if  technological  changes 

and  utiliza+  lon  improvements  do  not  materially  reduce  the  demand,  of  the 
$8.8  billio:".  estimated  to  be  needed  by  the  fall  of  1975,  probably  at  least 
$5  billion  i  .  already  committed  with  the  br> lance  available  at  current  State 
expenditure  .  eve Is. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusii)    it  would  appear  that  for  colleges  and  universities  on  the  whole, 
there  is  nci  =   significant  neea  for  new  academic  facilities,  even  though  some 
institutions  leed  additional  space  while  others  have  excess  space.  However, 
given  the  j      rmation  available  at  the  moment,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
justificati  :>  i  for  Federal  support  in  FY  1974. 

It  is  propcs  >d,  therefore,  that  a  further  assessment  be  made  following  the 
completion  - :  the  study  proviously  mentioned  and  the  availability  of  1972 
inventory  and  197  3  enrollment  data.    This  further  assessment  would  also 
examine  more  specifically  the  needs  for  remodeling,  conversion  of  space,  and 
preventive  maintenance. 


2/  Academic  space  consists  of  classroom,  laboratory,  office,  and  study  space 
"*    plus  sane  sub-categories  under  special,  general,  and  supporting  space. 


(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Total 


New  and  Replacement 
Remodeling 


$4,112.9 
1,185.0 

$5,297.9 
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CONTROL 
AND  LEVEL 

PUBLIC 
Universities 
4-Year  Colleges 

.2-Year  Colleges 


TABLE  II 

SQUARE  FECI  OF  ASSIGNABLE  ACADBilC  SPACE 
PER  PTE  AS  OF  FALL  1971 


AVAILABLE  SPACE 
TOTAL  SATISFACTORY- 


1/ 


124 
SB 
60 


lis 

61 

„.57 


NEEDED 
SPACE 

132 
93 
70 


SHORTAGE 

-  14 

-  12 

-  13 


MAJOR  , 
RaiODELIN(X/ 


14 
8 
3 


PRIVATE 
Unlvereitlee 
4 -Year  Colleges 
2- Year  Colleges 


UB 
148 
125 


143 
143 
120 


150 
103 
75 


-  7 


(40) 
(45)5 


2/ 


11 
13 
11 


TOTAL 


107 


102 


107 


X/    Excludes  only  that  space  requiring  replacement 

2/    Parenthetical  figures  are  In  excess  of  minimum  needs 

2/  Space  re<iuiring  laajor  remodeling  has  not  been  deducted  from  the 
"Satisfactory  space"  column  tnd,  conseqently,  ie  la  addition  to 
thfc  fiffureo  shown  in  the  "shortage"  column. 


TABLE  III 

ACADEMIC  SPACE  NEEDS 
(Ab  of  Fall  1971) 


CONTROL 
AND  LEVg 

PUBLIC 

Universities 

4-Year  Collegee 

2-Year  Colleges 


ADDED  AND 
REPLACEMENX; 
SPACE  NEEDED 


ESTIMATED 
COST 


SPACE  TO 
BE 

REMODaEO 


2B,44B 
20,668 
20,982 


Sl,574.3 
l»154.8 
1,16UI 


28,448 
13,912 
4,842 


ESTIMATED 
COST 


lOOO's  equflre  feet)      (millions)      (OCO's  square  feet)  (millions) 


629.8 
308.0 
107.2 


PRIVAXB 
Universities 
4»Ycar  Colleges 
2- Year  Colleges 


4,025 
0 
0 


222.7 
0 
0 


6,325 


140,0 
1/ 
1/ 


TOTAL 


74,323 


$4,112.9 


53,527 


y  Even  though  total  satisfactory  space  exceeds  oininun  needs » 
some  retoodellflg  Is  required. 


$1,185<0 
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COXCLTJDING  REWARDS 

Senator  Cotton.  I  am  not  disposed  to  argue  with  my  vo-vy  distin- 
guislied  colleague  here.  I  do  have  great  respect  for  him,  and  he  is  very 
sound  in  what  he  says.  But  the  first  thing  that  you  have  is  the  students. 
The  second  thing  that  you  have  is  somebody  to  teach  them.  The  third 
thing  you  have  is  textbooks  and  a  certain  amount  of  laboratory 
equipment, 

I  gave  a  commencement  address  this  Aveek  to  a  college  that  started 
out  less  than  9  years  ago.  It  started  in  a  huge  carriage  shed.  In  the  old 
days,  it  was  called  a  li\'-ery  stable.  Then  it  Avas  a  huge  garage,  and  then 
large  buildings.  They  now  have  a  campus,  by  the  dint  of  their  own 
efforts.  They  have  at  least  one  good  size  dormitory  and  administration 
building  and  clasf?rooms,  and  they  have  almost  1,000  students.  And  they 
are  progressing, 

^Vhat  we  visualize,  as  I  understand  it,  you  at  the  Department,  and 
as  the  administration  visualizes  that  this  must  come,  but  the  first 
prioritj^  is  to  give  a  chance  to  these  boys  that  cannot  wait,  because  if 
you  wait  too  long,  they  will  not  be  boys  any  more  and  they  would  be 
too  old.  They  will  be  meeting  life  without  a  proper,  or  even  the  funda- 
mental, mental  equipment.  That  is  true  in  many  groups.  That  is  the 
reason  for  this  priority.  Right  ? 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  was  a  very 
good  statement  of  our  priority. 

Senator  Cottok.  Thank  you  very  much. 

JUSTIFIOATION 

The  justification  for  the  budget  request  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  FMXvd 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligatioa 

1973 

Revised  1974 

Appropriation                                                                      $  .  4.548 » 000^'^$  4,497,000^^ 

Receipts  and  relmburseraents  from: 
"Federal  funds" 

Investment  income  from  participation  sales  funds..            339^000  512^000 
"Non-Federal  sources" 

Interest  income....                                                           15,027,000  15,060,000  ' 

Loans  repaid                                                                      8,000,000  8,600,000 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations  ,  ,   500,000  500,000 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  from  participation 

sales  funds   2,180,000   

Unobligated  balance  transferred  to  psrticipation  ' 
sales  funds   -5,220,000  -5,959,000 

Unobligated  balance,  beginning  of  year  126,633 »487  110,956,487 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   -110,956,487  -102,926,487 

Redemption  of  agency  debt  (retirement  of  participa- 
tion certificates)  ,   -2,180,000   

Total,  obligations.   38,871,000  31,240,000 

 Obllfiatlons .by  Activity  

1973                 1974            Increase  or 
 ^  Estimate     _     Estimate  Decrease 

Operating  expenses: 
(a)  Interest  expense: 

(1)  Interest  expense  on  Parti- 

cipation Certificates...    $  10,698,000    $  10,476,000    $  -2?2,000 

(2)  Interest  expense  to 

Treasury   18,156,000       18,800,000  +644,000 

(3)  Administrative  expenses...  4,000  4,000   

(4)  Facilities  management 

expenses   13,000  15,000  +2,000 

Canscru.ction  loans   10^000,000         1,945.000  -8,055,000 

Total  obligations   38.871,000     *  31,240,000  -7,631,000 

1/  These  sums  Include  Indefinite  permanent  appropriations  in  the  following  amounts 
under  "Paynent  of  Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1967:    1973  -  $1,627,000,  and  1974  -  $1,549,000,  definite 
annual  appropriations  are  needed  to  fund  the  balances:    $2,921,000  in  1973,  and 
$2,948,000  in  1974. 
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Budget  Authority  by  Activity 


1973  197^  Increase  or 
Egtlmate  Estimate  ■  Decrease 


Operating  costs: 
(a)  iT^tetest  expense  on  Parti- 
cipation Cerfitic^tes 

(total  Budget  Authority  . 

by  Activity)   $    4,5^8,000^'$    4,497, 00(^'$  -51,000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Estlumte  Estimate  Decrease 


Rent,  coamUDlcatlons,  and  utilities.....    $         13,000    $         15,000  $  +2,000. 

Other  services   4,000  4,000   

Investment  and  loatfB..*                                  10,000,000         1,945,000  -3,055,000 

Interest  and  dividends..   26,854,000   _    29,276.000  +422,000 

Total  obligations  by  object  ..,       38,871,000       31,240,000  -7,631,000 

Summary  of  Changes 

X973  Estimated  obligations   $38,871,000 

1974  Estimated  obligations   31,240.000 

Net  change   -7,631,000 


Base  Change  from  Base_ 


Increaaest 
A.  Built-in: 

1,  Interest  expenses  to  Treasury   $18,156,000  $  +644,000 

2.  Facilities  management  expenses    13.000   +2,000 

total,  increases     +646,000 

Decreases: 

A.  Built-in. 

1.    Interest  expenses  on  participation  cef 

tificates   10,698,000  -222,000 

B.  Program; 

1.    Construction  loens   10.000.000  -8. 055 > 000 

Total,  decreases     -8, 277 > 000 

Total,  net  change  «   -7,631,000 

1/  These  sums  Include  indefinite  permanent  appropriations  in  the  following  amounts 
under  "Payment  of  Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"    in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967:    1973  -  $1,627,000,  and  1974  -  $1,549,000. 
Definite  annual  appropriations  are  needed  to  fund  the  balances:    $2,921,000  in 
1973,  and  $2,948,000  in  1974.  .  •  •?  ,      .  n 
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Suggnary  n£  Changes 

1973  Budget  authority  $  4, 5*48, 000 

197A  Budget  authority   4.497,000 

Net  change   -51,000 


 Baqe  Change  from  Base 

Decreasea; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.    Inter eat  expense  on  particlpattcn  cer~ 

tiflcatea   $  4,548,000  $  -51.000 


Total,  net  change   ^  ■  -51,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 
Increases:  I 


A ,  Bullc-ln; 

1.  Interest  expenae  to  Treasury. —An  increase  of  $644,000  will  reaalt  in  total 
expenaes  of  $18,800,000  for  1974  compared  to  $19,156,000  In  1573.    Interest  expense 
is  based  on  certifications  by  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  and  is 
cosaputed  on  the  cumulative  amount  of  appropriation a  paid  out  of  loans  under  thia 
title  or  available  aa  capital  to  the  fund  leoa  the  average  undiaburaed  cash  balance 
in  the  fund  during  the  year,  4 

2.  Facilities  management  expenses. — An  increase  of  $2,000  will  bring  the 
total  to  $15,000  in  1974  compared  to  $13,000  in  1973.    This  expenae  ia  paid  for 
the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  foreclosed  academic  facilities. 

Decreases ; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.    Payment  of  participation  aalea  inauff Iclencles. — A  decrease  in  obliga- 
tions of  $222,000  will  result  in  total  obllgationa  of  $10,476,000.    Thia  amount 
would  be  obtained  from  Investment  income  from  the  Participation  Salea  Trust  Fund 
totaling  $512,000,  tntereat  collections  totaling  $5,467,000,  and  appropriated  funds 
totaling  $4,497,000.    On  an  appropriation  baaia,  the  requeated  $4,497,000  represents 
a  decroaae  of  $51,000  below  the  1973  level  of  $4,548,000.    Thia  decrease  ia  caused 
primarily  by  an  increase  in  inveatment  Income, 

B.  Program; 

3,    Conatruction  loans. — A  decrease  of  $8,055,000  is  Included  in  the  1974 
lending  level.    Thia  decrease  will  support  4  new  projects  totaling  $1,945,000  in 
1974  compared  to  17  projecta  totaling  $10,000,000  in  1973.    Funda  are  made  available 
from  withdrawals  of  prior  year  commitmenta. 

Authorizing  Legislation 


 1974  

Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended; 

Title  VII,  Part  C  -  Loans  for  Construction  of 

Academic  lacilities   $150,000,000   


Participation  Sales  Act   In<2efinite  4,497,000 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
P.L.  92-318 

Part  U — Loan's  fok  C^ons-huk'tion  or  Acadkmk-  l^'jXciiaTiEs 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  741.  (a)(1)  The  Clomniissioner  shall  carry  out  a  ])rograin  of 
making  and  insuring  loans,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ihis 
part, 

(2)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  institutions 
of  highei'  education  and  to  higher  education  builc^ing  agencies  foi*  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities  and  to  insure  loans. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  nuiking  i^nymejits  into  the  fund  established 
under  section  744,  tliere  aie  liereb}'  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endijig  June  30,  1972,  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lt)73,  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1074,  and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1975.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  a  v^ailable  without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

(20  II.S.C.  11320)  Knaeted  Jtnio  23,  1072,  I'.L.  02-31S.  sec.  IGl.  S(i  Stat,  2!)n. 

ELIGIBILITy  CONDITIONS,  AHOUNTS,  AND  TERMS  OF  LOANS 

Sec.  742.  (a)  No  loan  pui-suaiit  to  this  part  shall  be  made  unless  the 
Commissioner  finds  (1)  that  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  the  facility  will  be  financed  from  non-Federal  sources, 
(2)  that  the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of  such  loan  from 
other  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  this  part,  (3)  that  the 
construction  will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical  manner  and  that  it 
will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  (4) 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  project  to  construct  an  infirmary  or  other  facility 
designed  to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient  care  of  students  and 
institutional  personnel,  no  financial  assistance  will  be  provided  sucli 
project  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 

(d)  A  loan  pursuant  to  tliis  part  shall  be  secured  in  such  manner 
and  shall  be  repaid  within  ^uch  period  not  exceeding  fifty  years,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner;  and  it  shall  bear  interest  at  (1)  a 
rate  deieimined  by  the  Comniissionei'  which  shall  not  be  less  than  a  per 
annum  rate  vhat  is  one-quarter  of  1  percentage  point  above  the  average 
annual  interest  rate  on  all  interest-oearing  obligatioijs  of  the  United 
States  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  computedat  the  end  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  cen- 
tum, or  (2)  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

GENERAL  PROVISION  FOR  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  743.  (a)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commissioner  under  this 
part,  except  with  respect  to  administrative  expenses,  shall  bo  final  and 
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conclusive  on  all  officers  of  the  Government  and  shall  not  be  reviewable 
by  any  court, 

(b)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  respect  to,  tlie  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  vested  in  Jiim  by  this  part,  the  Cojinnissioner  j))ay — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  Jiecessary 
to  narry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

(2)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  having 
general  jurisdiction  or  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  district  courts  shall  liave  jurisdiction  of  civil  actions 
arising  under  this  part  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
ti-oversy,  and  any  action  instituted  under  this  subsection  by  or 
against  the  Commissioner  shall  survive  notwitiistanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  or 
any  vacancy  in  such  office ;  but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnish- 
ment, or  other  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  under  his  conti'ol,  and  noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  tc  except  litigation  arising  out  of 
activities  under  this  part  from  the  application  of  sections  507(b) 
and  517  and  2679  of  title  28,  United  States  Code ; 

(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  commence  any  action  to  pro- 
tect or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law,  contract, 
or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure 
or  any  other  sale  any  property  in  connection  with  which  he  has 
made  a  loan  pursuant  to  tliis  part,-  and,  in  the  event  of  any  such 
acquisition  (and  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  liandhng,  or  disposal  of  real  property 
by  the  United  States) ,  complete,  administer,  remodel  and  convert, 
dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  propeity;  except 
that  (1)  such  action  shall  not  preclude  any  other  action  by  him 
to  recover  aiw  deficiency  in  the  amounts  loaned  and  (2)  any  such 
acquisition  of  real  property  shall  not  deprive  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  its  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction  in  and 
over  such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights  under  the  State  or 
local  laws  of  the  inhabitants  on  such  property ; 

(4)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  lease,  real  or 
personal  property,  and  seil  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obliga- 
tions, upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix  ; 

(5)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in  this  part,  consent  to 
the  modification,  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment of  any  installment  of  principal  or  intei-est,  sectirity,  or  any 
other  term  of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  which  lie  is  a  paity  or 
which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pursuant  to  this  section ;  and 

(6)  include  in  any  contract  or  instrument  made  pursuant  to 
this  part  such  other  covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  assure  against  use  of  the  facility, 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  a  loan  under  this  part,  for  purposes 
described  in  section  782(1) ),  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purpose  of  this  part  will  be  achieved. 
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REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND  AND  INSURANCE  FUND  * 

Sec,  744,  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  within  the  Treasury  a  sejja- 
rate  fund  for  higher  education  academic  facilities  loans  and  loaji 
insurance  (hereafter  i]i  this  section  called  the  "fund")  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commissioner  without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  purposes  of  maldng  loans  and  insuring  loans 
under  this  part.  The  total  of  any  loans  made  from  the  fund  in  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  limitations  specified  in  appropriation  nets. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  transfer  to  the  fund  available 
appropriations  provided  under  section  741(b)  to  provide  capital  for 
the  fund.  All  amounts  received  by  the  Commissioner  as  interest  pay- 
ments or  repayments  of  principal  on  loans,  and  any  other  moneys, 
property,  or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations  in  cojinection 
with  this  part,  including  any  moneys  derived  directly  oi*  indirectly 
from  the  sale  of  assets,  or  beneficial  interests  or  participations  in  assets 
of  the  fund,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund. 

(2)  AH  loans,  expenses,  and  payments  i)ursuant  to  operations  of 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall  be  paid  fi'om  the  fund,  includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to)  expenses  and  payments  of  the  Commissioner 
in  connection  with  sale,  under  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act,  of  participations  in  obligations 
acquired  under  this  part.  From  time  to  time,  and  at  least  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  from  tlie  fund  into  the 
Treasury  as  misceOaneous  receipts  interest  on  the  cumulative  amount 
of  appropriations  paid  out  for  loans  under  this  part  or  available  as 
capital  to  the  fund,  less  the  average  undisbui-sed  cash  balance  in  the 
fund  during  the  year.  The  rate  of  such  interest  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideratioji  the  average 
market  yield  during  the  niojith  preceding  each- fiscal  year  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  maturity  comparable  to  the  average 
maturity  of  loans  made  from  the  fund.  Interest  payments  may  be 
deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any 
interest  payments  so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  interest.  If  at  any 
time  the  Commissioner  determines  that  moneys  in  the  fund  exceed  the 
present  and  any  reasonably  prospective  future  requirements  of  the 
fimd,  such  excess  may  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 


^  flee,  lei  0>)  (4)  of  P.Ii.  92-318  provides  as  follows  : 

(4)  The  revolving  fund  creali^d  section  744  of  tlJe  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  u  coiitlnuatltm  of  the  revolving  fund  created  by  section  305  of 
the  Hlffher  Education  PacllftloH  Avt  of  190a.  Any  sumn  in  the  fund  for  higher  educa- 
tion academic  fncilitleR  created  by  snch  tection  305  on  the  dnte  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act  ahnll  he  transferred  to  the  fund  created  by  section  744  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1005.  and  all  such  fundK  shall  he  denmnl  to  have  been  made  nva liable  for  such 
fund.  Notwlthstandiiif?  any  other  provUlun  of  law.  unless  enacted  In  specific  limitation 
of  the  provlHlouK  of  tlilH  Hcutence,  any  kuiuk  iim>roprIated  iiurauant  to  fiection  1103 (cl 
of  the  Higher  Edncjitlon  Fa  rill  ties  Act  of  lOOS  for  any  n«cal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1  1973.  which  have  aot  been  loaned  under  title  III  of  that  Act  of  1903  Rlmll  he 
deemed  to  hare  been  aimroiu'lated  pursuant  to  atvctlou  741(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  for  the  ffsnil  yiNir  ending  June  30,  1073. 
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ACADEMIC.  KACILITIKS  I.OAN  INBURANCEr 

Sec.  746.  (a)  (1)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  nonprofit  private  higher  education  building 
agencies  to  procure  loans  for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities, 
the  Commissioiuu'  may  insure  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal 
on  such  loans  if  such  institutions  and  agencies  nxeet,  with  respi^-ct  to 
such  loans,  criteria  prescribed  by  oi*  under  sectioii  745  for  tb-^j  making 
of  annual  interest  grants  under  such  section. 

(2)  No  loan  insurance  under  paragraph  (1)  may  5*.pply  to  so  much 
)f  the  principal  amount  of  any  loan  as  exceeds  P'tf  per  centum  of  the 
development  cost  of  the  academic  facility  wi^h  respect  to  which  such  . 
loan  was  made. 

(b)  (1)  The  United  States  shall  be  ^"licitled  to  recover  fi'om  any  in- 
stitution or  agency  to  which  loan  i?idtirance  has  been  issued  under  this 
section  the  amount  of  any  payriki^t  made  pursuant  to  that  insurance, 
unless  the  Commissioner  fri:  good  cause  waives  its  right  of  recovery. 
Upon  making  any  such  payment,  the  United  States  shall  be  subro- 
gated to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  payment  with  respect 
to  which  the  payment  was  made. 

(2)  Any  insurance  issued  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  incontestable  in  the  hands  of  the  institution  or. 
agency  on  whose  behalf  such  insurance  is  issued,  and  as  to  any 
agency,  organization,  or  individual  who  makes  or  contracts  to  make 
a  loan  to  such  institution  or  agency,  in  reliance  thereon,  except  for 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such  institution  or  agency 
or  on  the  part  of  tlie  agency,  organization,  or  individual  who  makes 
or  contracts  to  make  such  loan. 

(c)  Insurance  may  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  only  if  he  determines  that  the  t^rms,  conditions,  maturity^ 
security  (if  any),  and  schedule  and  amounts  of  repavments  with 
respect  to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  are  otherwise  reasonable  and^in  accord  with 
regulations,  including  a  determination  that  the  rate  of  interest  does 
not  exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing as  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
into  account  the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  private  mar- 
ket for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioner  may  charge  a  premium  for  such  insurance  in  an  amount 
reasonably  determined  by  him  to  be  necessary  to  cover  administra- 
tive expenses  and  probable  losses  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  Such 
insurance  shall  be  subjiBct  to  such  further  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary. 
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v     PARTICIPATION  SALES  ACT  OP  1966 

P.L.  89-429  ; 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  /Senate  and  Home  o/  U<  prrMvatattrvK  of  tfu'. 
Vntttd  StafcH  of  A  merka  in  CongrvHH  aHHeiuhled^  Tlmi  tliis  A<:t.  may 
beeiteda8the*TarricipatioJ)  Sales  Art  of  lOHfi-'. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Section  3()2(c)  of  ihc  Fwleral  Nutional  Mort^pij^e  Asso- 
ciation Charter  Act  is  iiiueiulcd— 

(1)  by  inserriiifr  **(0*'  immediately  fol]o\viiig"(<0''; 

(2)  by  inser1iii|^  afuu-  *'nncleilakin;xs  ami  activities''  a  comma 
ftU(l*'hereim\fter  in  thissuhsi^ctioii  culletrinistsV'; 

.  (a)  by  strikin^r  **obli^uMous  otfered  to  it  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  KiiittiK'e  Ajrency  or  its  Adiiiinishator,  or  by  such  Agency's 
constituent  units  or  ;\gencies  or  ihe  beiuls  thereof,  or  any  fii-st 
njortgages  in  which  the  ( -nited  States  or  anv  agency  or  iiistnimen- 
tality  tliereof'  in  the  iii-st  sentence  thereof  and  inserting 
^'mortgages  or  otlieutypesof  obligations  in  which  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Ignited  States  Tistei  in  paragrajih  (2)  of  this 

subsection'- ;  '.  . 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  thereof  and  substUutmg 

therefor  the  following:  '^Participations  or  other  instruments 
'  issued  by  the  Association  pui-suant  to  this  subsection  shall  to  the 
siune  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obliga- 
tions guarantfcd  as.tp  ])rincipal  or  interest  by  the  United  States 
l)e  deemed  to  be  oxempt  securitie,s  within  the  meaning  of  laws 
administer(><l      the  Spciirities  and  Kxchange  ('omnnssion.";  and 

(5)  i)y  striki\ig  out  the  fourth  swii cure  thereof. 

(b)  Scctioji  W*>{k-)  of  such  Act  is  fmther  amended  by  adding  the 
fnllowinir: 

**(2)  Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in  paragmph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  one  or  more  trusts  may  be  established  as  provided  in  this 
>ulmection  by  each  of  the  following  depart^ments  or  agencies:  * 

'UA)  T)ie  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the Dcjiartment 
iif  Agriruhnre,  but  only  Nvitli  respect  to  operating  loans,  direct 
farm  fmnership  loans,  dire<!t  housing  loanSj  and  direct  soil  and 
water  loans.  Swh  trusts  may  not  be  established  with  respect  to 
Joans^for  lumsing  for  the  elderly  under  sections  5(12  and  515(a) 
of  t  he  Housing  A<'t  of  1040,  nor.  whh  respect  to  loans  for  nonfarm 
recreational  development. 
"(B)  The  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
•  .  Education^  and  Welfare,  but  only  with  respect  to  loans  for,  con- 
.stniction  of  acade  nic  facilities: 

"(C)  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
e  xcep  t  that  such  author  it  y  may  not  be  used  with  vespect  to  sec- 
ondaiy  market  operations  of  the  Federal  National  Mortage 
Association. 
"(D)  The  \'eteran»"  A<hikinistration.  - 
"(E)  Tlie  Kxpoi-t-lmpoit  Bank. 
"(F)  TJie  Small  Business  Administnition. 
The  head  of  each  such  department  or  Agency,  hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section called  the 'trustor',  is  authorized  to  set  aside  a  part  or  all  of  any 
obligations  held  by  him  and  subject  them  to  a  trust  or  trusts  an(l, 
incident  thereto,  shall  guarantee  to  tfie  trustee  timely  payment  thereof. 
'  'fhe  tnwt  aiAtrument  may  provide  for  the  isHuance  and  sale  of  In-ne- 
Kcial  interests  or  jmrt icipations,  by  the  trustee,  in  such  obligations  or 
ill  the  right  to  receive  hitciesf  ami  principal  collections  therefrom: 
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and  may  inovl^h*  for  \  \w  sul)slitunon  or  willuivftwttl  of  sucli  obiipi 
Horn,  or  Tor  thv  siilwtitiition  of  cash  for  oblipitions.   IV  trust  or 
iruHis  Klmll  !k»  oxnupt  fi'oin  a))  laxulion.    'IV  Inist  nnstniment  nmy 
alHor<m(uiii  Mwv  aimropriatv  provisions  in  kei»pin;i:  wiUi  (lie  jnirpost^s 
of  this  sulwM'tion.    Ti»o  Association  shall  \w  uanunl  uud  shall  act  as 
truxlw  of  any  snrh  tniHtn  and*  for  \\\v  |)nr|)os»»s  lluM'i»of,  the  (itir  to 
s\U'U  ohiiirnlions  shall  Im»  dwMncd  to  lni\M»  pawiwl  to  tlii^  Ass(jciat i<in  \u 
trust.   The  trust  instrunient  shall  provide  that  custody,  control,  and 
admmistrHtiou  of  the  obligations  shall  remain  in  the  trustor  subject  injr 
the  obli^rationa  to  the  truHt,  subject  to  transfer  to  the  trustee  in  eviMit 
of  default  or  probable  default,  as  determined  l^y  the  trustee,  in  Tiie 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  l)eneHcia1  interests  or  narlici- 
jMitions.    Collectionir  from  oblijrutions  subject  to  the  trust  shall  be 
dealt  with  as  provide*  1  in  tlic  instrun\ei\t  ireiilinp:  the  trust.    The  trust 
instrument  shall  provide  that  the  trustee  will  promptly  pny  to  tlie 
trustor  the  full  net  proceed of  any  sale  of  benen<rial  intei-ests  or  par- 
ticipations to  the  extent  tl  ey  are  based  upon  such  oblijyations  or  col- 
lections.   S\K'h  proceeds  sliall  be  dealt  w  ith  us  otherwise  ]>rovided  by 
law  for  sales  or  repayment  of  such  obli^rat  ions.   The  etf ect  of  hot  h  past 
and  future  sales  of  any  issue  of  beneficial  interests  or  participations 
shall  be  the  same,  to  the  extent  of  the  principal  of  such  issue,  as  the 
direct  sale  with  recourse  of  the  oblijrations  subject  to  the  trust.  Xuy 
tnifitor  creating?  a  trust  or  tnists  liere\nuler  is  a\ithorize<l  to  p\irchase, 
through  the  facilities  of  tlic  trustee,  outstanding  l)eucficial  intei*ests 
or  participations  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  his  responsibility  to 
the  trustee  on  beneficial  interests  or  participations  ontstandinp,  and 
to  pay  ins  proper  share  of  'he  costs  uud  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eitu  National  Mort^^age  Association  as  trustee  pursuant  to  the  tnist 
instiTiment. 

*'(3)  When  any  trustor  guarantees  to  the  trustee  the  timely  Jmy- 
meut  of  obligations  he  subjects  to  a  trust  pui-suaul  to  this  subsection, 
ani  it  becomes  necessary  for  siV'h  trustor  to  meet  his  responsibilities 
under  such  guaranty,  he  is  authorized  to  fulfill  such  guaranty. 

*'(4)  lieneficial  interests  or  participations  shall  not  be  issued  for 
the  account  of  any  trustor  in  an  aggregate  principal  anmunt  greater 
than  is  authorized  with  resj>ect  to  such  tnistor  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  Any  sucli  authorization  shall  remain  available  only  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  wliich  it  is  granted  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

The  As.sociation,  as  trustee,  is  authorized  to  issue  and  sell 
l)eneficial  hiterests  or  part icij).u ions  under  this  subsection,  notwith- 
standiiigthat  there  may  he  an  insufficiency  in  r  ^gregate  i-eceii^s  from 
obligations  su))ject  to  the  n-lated  trust  to  provide  for  the  payment  by 
the  trustee  (on  a  timely  basis  out  of  curi^ent  receipts  or  otherwise) 
of  all  iutei-est  or  principal  on  such  interests  or  participations  (after 
provision  for  all  costs  nn  l  expenses  incurred  hv  tlic  trustee,  fairly 
prorated  aumag  trustors).  Thei-e  are  autliorized  to  l)e  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  su(!h  snnris  as  may  be  necessary  to  enahk 
any  trustor  to  pay  the  trustee  such  insufficiency  as  the  trustee  may 
requii*e  on  account  of  otitsttmding  beneficial  interests. or  participations 
authorized  to  be  issued  pursiuuit  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 
wSuch  trustor  shall  make  timely  payments  to  the  trustee  from  '  h 
appropriations,  subject  to  and  in  accord  with  the  trust  instrument.  " 
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Budget 

Esclmace  House  Senate 

J[eaT  to  Congress         Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 

1965  NOA  $169,250,000  $169,250,000  $169,250,000  $169,250,000 

1966  NOA  119,050,000       119,050,000  110,000,000  110,000,000 

1967  NOA  200,000,000       200,000,000  200,000,000  200,000,000 
Sales  100,000,000       100, 000, 000  100, 000, 000  100, 000,000 

1968  NOA  1/                                 925,000              925,000    925,000 

Sales  100 ^ OOO , 000       100 , 000 , 000  .    lOO , 000 ,000 

19.'.9  NOA  1/  103,275,000       103,275,000       103,275,000  275,000 

Sales  ^—  «      

1970  NOA  1/  2,918,000          2,918,000  2,918,000  2,918,000 

1971  NOA  1/  2,952,000          2,952,000  2,952,000  2,952,000 

1972  NOA  1/  2,961,000          2,961,000  2,961,000  2,961,000 

1973  1/  2,921.000 

1974  1/  2,^46,000 

1./  Excludes  a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under  "Payment  of  Participation 
Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967. 

NOTE:    The  amounts  for  1965,  1966,  and  1967  include  the  construction  loan  program 

which  was  previously  carried  under  "Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction." 

1973  1974  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease  _ 

Adjusted  ApproprJat ion: 

Operating  costs: 

Interest  expense  on  participation 

certificates  • . . .      $  4.:)48.00Qj^^  $  4,497^000     $  -51,000 

Total  adj..sted  appropriation   4,548,000         4,497,000  -51,000 

Obligations: 

Operating  costs: 

1.  Interest  expense  to  Treasury   18,156,000       18,800,000  +644,000 

2.  Interest  expense  on  participation 

certificates   10,698,000       10,476,000  -222,000 

3 .  Administrative  expenses   , 000               4 , 000 

4.  Academic  facilities  management 

expenses   13,000             15,000  +2,000 

Capital  outlay: 

1.    Construction  loans   10,000,000         U945.000  -8.055,000 

Total  obligations   38,871,000       31,240,000  -7,631,000 

V  These  sums  include  indefinite  permanent  appropriations  in  the  following  amounts 
under  "Payment  of  Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1967:    1973  -  $1,627,000,  and  1974  -  $1,549,000.  Definite 
annual  appropriations  are  needed  to  fund  the  balances:    $2,921,000  in  1973,  and 
$2,948,000  in  1974. 
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Justification 
r.igher  Education  Facilities  Loar  Fund 
General  Statement 

Construction  Loa.is: 

Title  VII  of  the  Higher  education  Act  of  1965,  as  amerided,  authorizes  loans  for 
construction  of  aca']eii.Lu  facilities  in  higher  education  institutions.    Such  loans 
may  be  made  for  up  to  80  percent  of  a  project's  total  development  co:jt  and  must  be 
repaid  within  50  years.    The  Participation  Sales  Act,  Public  Law  89-^j29,  approved 
on  Maiy  24,  1966,  established  a  revolving  fund  for  these  loans,  and  provides  that 
appropriations  made  available  for  Title  VII  may  be  deposited  into  the  fund.  Parti- 
cippt-ions  in  pools  of  fiuch  loans  are  sold  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion,   ,1.^  proceeds  of  which  are  deposited  into  the  Fund  to  be  used  for  new  loans  to 
colleg'S  and  universities. 

Loans  under  this  program  have  been  displaced  by  the  new  annual  interest  grant 
program  under  the  higher  education  appropriation.    However,  new  Toans  may  be  made 
from  the  fund  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  are  made  available  from  withdrawals 
of  earlier  commitments.    These  amounts  are  used  to  fund  those  small  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  unable  to  obtain  private  loans  necessary  to  participate 
in  the  annual  interest  grant  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  withdrawals  of  earlier  commitments  will  support  17  new 
projects  totaling  $10,000,000  in  1973,  and  k  new  projects  totaling  $1,945,000  in 
1974. 

Operating  Costs; 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  specifically  authorizes  the  sale  of 'participat jons 
in  pools  of  loans  in  cases  where  the  total  receipts  from  the  loans  in  the  pool, 
after  covering  the  costs  of  servicir^  the  loans  and  administering  the  participation 
pool,  may  be  insufficient  to  provid^^  for  timely  payment  of  interest  and  principal  on 
the  participation.    Appropriations  to  pay  such  insufficiencies  are  authorized. 

In  cases  where  the  aggregate  receipts  may  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  payments 
as  they  become  due,  participations  are  salable  on  favorable  terms  only  if  buyers 
are  assured  that  funds  will  be  supplied  tc  cover  the  irsuf f iciency .    The  actual 
amount  of  the  insufficiency  is  determined  primarily  by  the  difference  between  the 
interest  rate  required  to  sell  the  participations  to  Che  private  credit  market,  and 
the  interest  rates  paid  by  higher  iducation  institutions  on  their  loans;  ard  this 
cannot  be  estimated  in  advance        the  sa''ti.    Therefore,  Section  302(c)(5)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Assocxation  Charter  Act  as  amended  by  the  Participation 
Sales  Act  authorizes  an  indefinite  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  assure  the  successful  sale  of  participations. 
Although  the  authorization  Is  indefinite,  it  xs  effectively  limited,  since  it  can  be 
used  only  in  connection  witti  participation  salis  in  amounts  specified  by  the 
accompanying  authorization  fcv  saJ'iS.     It  is  also  permanent  because  it  authorizes 
amounts  necessary  for  meeting  insufficiencies  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  participa- 
tion sales  provided  for  in  accompanying  authorizations  are  still  outstanding. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  was  included  under 
"Payment  of  Participation  Saxes  Insufl'iniencies"  in  the  Ir dependent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act.    This  approprirtion  is  limited  to  insufficiency  payments  for  the 
$100,000,000  in  participations  which  were  sold  in  fiscal  yea»*  1967.       .nds  used 
against  this  appropriation  on  a  full  year  basis,  consisted  of  $1,'''U,'jO  in  1972 
and  $1,627,000  in  1973.    It  is  anticipated  that  funds  used  in  197»  will  decrease 
to  $1,549,000.    This  decrease  is  primarily  because  of  the  retireiuent  of  participa- 
tion certificates  which  will  reduce  the  appropriation  requirements  for  insufficien- 
cies. 

For  the  $100,000,000  in  sales  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1968,  annual  definite 
appropriations  of  $2,961,000  for  1972  and  $2,921,000  for  1973  were  included  in  the 
Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Acts.    These  amounts  are  available  for  insuffi- 
ciency payments  in  1972  and  1973  only.    Therefoxre,  the  budget  request  includes  an 
estimate  of  $2,948,000  for  197A  payments  against  these  sales  authorized  In  1968. 
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Total  insufficiency  payments  in  197^  are  estimated  at  $10,476,000.    This  amount 
will  be  derived  from  about  $5,467,000  In  interest  collections  on  loans  held  by 
colleges  and  universities,  $512,000  in  investment  income,  and  $4,497,000  from  appro- 
priations Including  $1,549,000  under  the  1967  Appropriation  ;,ct.    The  de  rease  In 
appropriation  requirements  Is  primarily  because  of  an  Increase  in  Investment 
income . 

For  other  opera :ing  costs,  an  amount  of  0^8,800,000  is  estimated  for  interest 
expense  to  the  Treasury  on  loans  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds  or  capital  available 
from  appropriated  funds  less  the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  In  the  fund  during 
the  year.    An  additional  $15,000  will  be  used  to  pay  facilities  management  expenses 
on  foreclosed  academic  facilities. 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity;    Operal Lcti  costs  including  payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies 
and  Interest  expense  to  the  Treasury 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$        4,548,000       Indefinite       $  4,497,000 


Purpose;    To  make  loans  to  higher  education  institutions  for  construction  of 
academic  facAlities,    This  function  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  annual  Interest 
grant  program  under  Higher  Education,     In  its  initial  stage,  the  Fund  sold 
participation  certificates  to  the  private  credit  market  of  which  the  proceeds  were 
used  to  make  new  loans  to  higher  education  institutions.    Since  the  interest 
received  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  loans  is  less  than  the  interest  paid  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  participation  certificates,  appropriations  for  insufficiencies 
are  needed  each  year. 

Explanation:    Although  loans  under  this  program  are  now  provided  by  the  annual 
interest  grant  program,  appropriations  are  made  available  for  the  operation  of  the 
Fund  primarily  for  the  payment  of  participation  sal^s  insif f iciencies.  Interest 
expense  is  payable  to  the  Treasury  on  the  net  amount  of  appropriations  used  for 
construction  loans. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    Appropriation  for  insufficiencies  d'acreased  from 
$4,692,000  in  1972  to  $4,548,000  in  1973.    Interest  expenses  to  the  Treasury 
increased  from  $17,895,000  in  1972  to  $18,156,000  in  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974:    Appropriation  for  insufficiencies  are  expected  to  decrease 
from  $4,548,000  in  1973  to  $4,497,000  in  1974.    Estimated  interest  expense  to  the 
Treasury  will  increase  to  $18,800,000  in  1974,  compared  to  $18,156,000  in  1973. 
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Educational  Development 

STATElOiENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  L.  SMITH,  ACTING  DEPtJTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  ACTING  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
DR.  JCHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DJSPUTY  COMMISSIONER  ECU 

PLANNING,  EVALUATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
DR.  JOHN  LINDIA,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  NA- 
TIONAL CENTER  FOR  IMPROVING  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 
DR.  ROBERT  T,  FILEP,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  NATIONAL 

CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 
LAWRENCE    GRAYSON,    ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 

CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 
DOROTHY  M.  GILFORD,  ASSOCIATE  COlffMISSIONER,  NATIONAL 

CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
DR.  RUDY  CORDOVA,  ACTING  DEPUTY,  TEACHER  CORPS 
DR.  RUTH  L.  HOLLOWAY,  DIRECTOR,  RIGHT  TO  READ 
DR.  HELEN  H.  NOWLIS,  DIRECTOR,  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION/ 

NUTRITION  AND  HEALTH  OFFICE 
WALTER   BOGAN,    DIRECTOR,   OFFICE   OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 

EDUCATION 

GERALD  EliBERS,  ACTING  PLANNING  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

EDWIN  M.  SULLIVAN,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF  DEP'  TY 
COMMISSIONER  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

BARRY  J.  ZAMBRYCKI,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Cotton.  The  subcommittee  will  now  hear  testimony  from 
Dr.  William  Smith,  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development. 
He  is  <roing  to  testify  on  the  many  and  varied  programs  of  the  educa- 
tional development  account. 

The  request  is  for  $120,375,000  to  continue  in  a  number  of  teacher 
training  programs. 

Would  you  introduce  your  cast  of  characters,  Dr.  Smith,  and  then 
proceed  with  your  statement  ? 

Dr.  SMiTH.'^Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

To  my  right  is  Dorothy  Gilford,  who  is  the  Associate  Commissioner 
for  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics.  Next  to  her  is 
Dr.  Ruth  HoUoway,  who  is  director  of  our  right  to  read  program. 
Next  to  her  Mr.  Walter  Bogan,  Director  of  tbc  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education.  Next  is  Dr.  Helen  Nowlis,  Director  of  the  Drug 
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Abuse  Education/Nutrition  and  Health  Office,  Next  to  her  is  Dr.  Rudy 
Cordova,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Behind  us  is  Dr.  John  Lindia,  Acting  Associate  Commissioner  for 
the  National  Center  for  Improving  Educational  Systems,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  Graysor  who  is  the  Assistant  Director  for  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Technology. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

I  could  do  whatever  would  be  satisfactory.  I  could  read  this  state- 
ment, or  I  can  submit  it  for  the  record  and  simply  summarize,  v^hich- 
ever  you  feel  is  the  more  expeditious,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  do  not  know  about  the  chairman.  I  would  just  as 
soon  you  put  it  in  the  record  because  I  have  a  series  of  questions  on  this. 

Dr.  Skith.  Then  I  will  put  this  in  the  record  as  it  stands. 

Senator  Cotton.  Without  objection. 

[The  statement  follows :] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WIUIAM  SKETH 

Kr.  Chalrmar:  anu  nembers  of  the  Committee: 

I  vould  like  to  report  to  you  on  thfe  fiscal  year  197A  budget,  request 
ror  the  three  najor  areas  Included  In  the  Educational  Development  category; 
'Irst,  programs  funded  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act; 
second,  national  priority  programs;  and  third,  programs  directed  at  the 
Improvement  of  educational  data  systems. 

The  budget  request  In  all  of  these  categorical  program  areaa  reflects 
the  Administration's  over-all  emphasis  on  special  revenue  sharing,  decen- 
crallzatlon,  and  the  sharing  of  power  and  authority  among  the  differed i: 
levels  of  government ,    The  decision  to  support  activities  and  tasks  formerly 
incliided  in  the  development  category,  particularly  in  the  training  area, 
will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  State  and  local  officials  under  their 
special  education  revenue  sharing  funds.    Also,  increases  in  general  student 
assistance  under  the  Higher  Education  appropriations  will  continue  to  allow 
persons  to  train  for  specific  shjrtage  areas  in  the  education  professions, 
and  will  give  existing  educatio    1  personnel  in  surplus  categories  the  option 
to  retrain  for  careers  iu  these    tiortage  areas,    A  number  of  tasks,  however, 
have  been  identified  as  ones  th  :  can  most  appropriately  be  pursued  on  the 
Federal  level.     I  would  like  to  apeak  briefly  about  each  of  these. 

Under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  autic:*j,ty,  we  are 
asking  for  funds  for  four  programs — the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Career  Opportuni- 
ties Program,  the  Urban/Rural  program,  and  higher  education  personnel  tram-- 

ing  pT':grams  at  less  than  the  doctoral  le^/el. 

Teacher  Corps 

The  Budget  request  for  the  Teacher  Corps  is  37.5  million  dollars, 
the  same  as  in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.    This  program  supports  Improved 
methods  of  preparing  teaciers.     In  a  Teacher  Corps  project,  a  team  of 
brighc    creative  interns  and  experienced  teachers  work  together  in 
school  J  in  low-income  and  disadvantaged  areas.    Teacher  Corps  has  been 
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successful  in  attracting  the  kind  of  intelligent,  enthusiastic  teacher 
who  infuses  new  energy  into  the  educational  process  in  these  schools, 
and  in  bringing  experienced  teachers  into  contact  with  new  directions  in 
education.    The  program  encourages  teacher  preparation  througji  team 
teaching,  more  individualized  instruction,  and  an  emphasis  on  increasing 
the  classroom  competencies  of  both  experienced  and  new  teachers.  The 
result  has  been  significant  changes  in  the  roles  teachers  play  iu  the 
classroom.    The  Teacher  Corps  emphasizes  the  enhancement  of  the  quality 
of  classroom  instruction  through  the  improvement  of  teacher  education. 
An  increasing  amount  of  funding  is  being  directed  at  improving  the  skills 
of  experienced  teachers  in  the  projects  as  they  work  in  teams  with  the 
interns.    With  fiscal  yeav  1974  money  we  will  continue  about  43  projects 
and  begin  about  45  new  projects. 

Career  Opportunities  Program 
The  request  of  22.9  million  dollars  for  the  Career  Opportunities 
Program  will  continue  existing  projects  which  are  training  more  than 
7,000  paraprofessionals   for  jobs  in  low-income  schools.    Most  of  these 
trainees  come  from  low- income  and  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Fifteen 
percent    are  Viernam-era  veterans.    Many  come  from  the  coniTdnities 
where  they  ♦rrain  and  where  they  will  ultimately  be  enq»loyed.    COP  has 
entered  these  teacher  aides  on  n  career  lattice  which  can  ever^tually 
lead  to  full  professional  certification.    The  program  demonctratcs  how 
community  residents  can  help  teachers  and  administrators  improve  educa- 
tion services  by  relating  more  effectively  and  sensitively  to  the  needs 
o£  low  income  children,    COP  also  demonstrates  how  new  and  more  effective 
training  and  utilization  of  school  personnel  can  deliver  performance- 
bascu  learning. 

Urban/Rural  Program 
The  Urban/Rural  program  also  focuses  on  improving  educational 
services  to  students  from  low-incoiae  families,  but  it  differs  from  the 
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COP  program  by  concentrating  its  resources  on  the  entire  staff  of  a 
single  school  or  schools,  either  in  rural  or  urban  areas.    Eich  site 
provides  for  the  development  of  teacher  training  modules  based  on 
demonstrated  knowledge  and  performance  competencies,  and  materials 
designed  to  teach  specific  concepts  of  learning  and  teaching  behavior. 
The  request  of  11  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1974  will  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  the  41  existing  operational  projecLs  and  two  develop- 
mental assistance  projects.    About  6,500  school  staff  and  consminlty 
members  will  participate.    This  will  be  the  third  operational  year  in 
a  projected  five-year  program. 

Higher  Education  Personnel 
A  total  of  2.1  million  dollars  1b  requested  for  training  programs 
for  higher  education  personnel  in  areas  of  identified  requirements. 
These  programe  are  for  training  at  less  than  the  Ph.D.  level  and  are 
concentrated  In  three  areas  of  need:    preparation  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  Blacks,  and  American  Indians  as  administrators  in  two-year 
colleges;  training  of  officers  for  student  financial  aid  programs;  and 
preparation  of  women  for  Important  decision-making  positions  in  higher 
education.    Ninety-two  fellowships  will  be  continued  at  a  coat  of 
v600,000  and  230  new  fellowships  will  total  $1.5  mllllcn.    No  funds  are 
requested  to  support  institutes  and  short-term  training  programs. 

National  Priority  Programs 
The  second  major  area--national  priority  programs-'-includes  educa- 
tional technology  activities,  drug  abuse  education.  Right  to  Read,  and 
drc?-out  prevention. 

Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities 
An  amount  of  $10  million  is  being  requested  for  Educational  Broad- 
casting Facilities.    This  program  enables  States  and  local  communities  to 
serve  the  educational,  cultural  and  Informational  need's  of  their  citizens 
through  the  purchase  of  broadcast  facilities.    The  budget  request  will 
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provide  matching  grants  for  activation  of  12  new  non-coimierclal  radio 
stations,  grants  for  Improving  or  expanding  the  broadcast  of  10  non- 
coumiercial  radir>  stations,  and  grants  to  activate  10  televlFion  stations 
serving  metropolitan  areas  jf  at  least  230,000  and  to  Improve  and  expand 
the  broadcast-related  facilities  of  20  existing  television  stations. 
The  program  aims  at  helping  complete  a  basic,  minimum  jiutiic:  broadcast- 
ing system  for  the  nation.    Present  levels  of  appropriation  vill  enable 
the  Federal  government  to  meet  that  objective  by  fiscal  year  1976,  when 
responsibility  for  support  of  educational  television  and  radio  facilities 
can  be  transferred  to  the  w  ates  and  localities. 

Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company 
For  fiscal  year  1974,  $3,000,000  is  requested  to  provide  continued 
support  to  the  Children's  Television  Workshop  for  development  activities 
related  to  the  production  of  Sestme  Street  and  The  Electric  Company. 
Th^  latter  project,  an  instructional  service  designed  to  increase  the 
reading  nihility  of  children  aged  7  to  10  years,  would  receive  about 
$2,000,000.    The  other  $1,000,000  will  go  to  aiipport  Sesame  Street,  which 
now  reaches  almost  12,000,000  pre-school  children.    It  is  designed  to 
teach  them  basic  reading  and  arithmetic  skills  and  to  expose  them  to 
experiences  not  normally  part  of  their  environment.    Since  new  revenues 
are  expected  to  become  available  ^o  the  Children's  Television  Workshop,  • 
Federal  support  is  being  reduced  for  both  of  these  projects. 

Drug  Abuse  Education 
b'LT  [^ug  Abuse  Education,  wc  are  requestiiig  3  milliori  JoHars  und^ar 
the  authorization  of  Section  410,  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972.    This  broad  authority  will  absorb  those  activities  authorized 
by  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970,  which  is  expiring  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.    The  current  program  is  designed  to  train  leadtnship  in 
the  communities  so  they  can  cope  with  their  drug  problems  and  to  validate 
and  disseminate  information  about  successful  programs  and  techniques. 
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The  program  thrust  thus  far  has  been  to  work  with  schools  and  the  oTnaaini 
tics  which  support  them  in  a  problem-solving  process  which  helps  them 
develop  effective  preventive  programs  geared  to  special  needs  of  their 
conanunities.    The  goal  has  been  to  generate  models  which  can  he  validated 
and  disseminated  to  other  comminities  with  similar  demographic  and 
}ocio-eoonomic  characteristics. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  request  will  support  a  major  effori   to  provide 
pre -service  and  in-service  training  for  teachers.    The  reducti.on  of  9.4 
million  dollars  from  the  fiscal  year  1973  estiwate  results  from  the 
assignment  of  community-oriented  activities  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  and  the  redirection  of  programs  to  concentrate  on  pilot 
demonstration  projects,  to  validate  model  drug  abuse  prevention  programs 
and  to  disseminate  these  programs  to  communities  with  similar  drug 
problems. 

Right  to  Read 

The  Right  to  Reaci  Program  is  designed  to  assure  functional  literacy 
for  99  percent  of  the  16  year  olds  and  90  percent  of  people  over  16  in 
this  country.     It  atten^ts  to  do  this  through  the  funding  of  school- 
and  conanunity -based  programs  of  effective  and  efficient  reading  programs, 
through  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and  trai^  ing  for  adminis- 
trators of  these  programs,  and  through  validating  effective  reading 
programs  and  disseminating  products*    For  fiscal  year  1974,  12  million 
dollars  is  requested,  the  same  amount  as  the  previous  year.    The  funds 
will  be  used  to  support  31  State  Education  Agency  projects,  which  will 
utilize  the  Right  to  Read  process  and  materials >  to  continue  projects 
begiin  in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  and  to  iniciate  selected  activities* 
An  estimated  1  million  students,  500,000  teachers  and  200,000  adults 
will  be  helped  through  these  efforts.    Particular  emphasis  Is  oeing 
given  to  the  coordination  of  reading  activities  in  nine  bureaus  within 
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the  Office  of  Education  and  to  the  support  of  programs  developed  by 
State  Education  Agencies. 

Dropout  Prevention 
For  fiscal  year  1974,. 4  million  dollars  has  been  requested  for  the 
Dropout  Prevention  Program,  vhich  supports  the  development  of  demonstra- 
tion models  in  selected  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  where  an 
excessive  number  of  young  people  from  poor  families  drop  out  of  school. 
Plans  ca2 1  for  support  of  nine  dropout  prevention  projects  into  their 
fourth  operational  year.    Since  the  program  has  met  Its  objective  of 
demonstrating  ways  to  reduce  s  diool  dropouts,  no  new  projects  will  be 
supported. 

Surveys  and  Statistical  Studies 
A.  budget  of  $14.9  million  Is  rei\uested  for  the  support  of  Office 
of  Education  data  gathering  and  analysis  activities  In  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics,    On-going  surveys  and  statistical 
studies^  requested  at  7*4  million  dollars,  will  provide  current  data 
in  a  readily  useable  form  to  serve  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  in 
their  planning,  administration,  and  development  of  policy*    Key  data 
which  are  important  to  the  educational  conrounity  and  the  general  public 
will  be  published  in  more  than  50  regular  public  reports.    The  increase 
of  $3,150,000  inclvdes  $1,470,000  for  data  collection  and  analysis  activi- 
ties in  elementary  and  secondary  program  information  surveys,  formerly 
funded  in  other  Office  of  Education  appropriations.    A  comparable  increase 
would  be  $1,680,000.    In  fiscal  year  1974  the  surveys  will  be  redesigned  to 
emphasize  needed  financial  data  elements and  to  permit  cross  analysis* 
Other  high  priority  activities  include:    matching  and  merging  Census  and 
OE  data,  which  will  for  the  first  time  give  States  relevant  Information 
for  educati'.onal  finance  studies  and  decisions,  and  for  State  planning  for 
special  education  revenue  sharing;  the  first!  follow-up  of  the  National  * 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972;  a  first-time  survey 
of  noncollegiate  postsecondary  schools  to  support  new  information  needs 
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under  the  Education  Anei"^'.enti    of  1972;  and  early  availlablllty  to  decision- 
makers of  selected  educational  scatistlca — a  service  ursercly  requested 
by  many  users . 

Common  Core,  of  Data 
The  Common  Core  of  Data  (CCD)  is  a  major  new  initiative  to  replace 
the  current  uneven  and  largely  inadequate  provision  of  educational  data  in 
the  50  States,  6  outlying  areas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an 
integrated  and  Interlocking  system  which  will  meet  Federal,  State,  local  and 
institutional  needs  for  planning  and  management.     In  fiscal  year  1974, 
half  a  million  dollars  is  requested  for  planning  CCD  through  contracts 
with  State  agencies  and  other  organizations.    The  Federal  Government 
will  stimulate  development  of  integrated  Information  systems.    The  frame- 
work for  State  data  collection,  comparability  among  States,  and  analysis 
and  reference  service  to  be  developed  under  CCD  will  contribute  to  State 
management  of  resources  under  special  education  revenue  sharing. 

National  Achievement  Study 
The  National  Achievement  Study  request  is  7  million  dollars.  Infor- 
mation is  being  collected  and  analyzed  about  the  educational  attainment 
of  young  Axo&ricans,    Each  year,  through  a  grant  to  the  Education  Commission 
of  the  States,  approximately  90,000  persons  (ages  9,  13,  17  and  young  adults 
from  26  to  35)  are  assessed  in  two  subject  areas.    The  goal  is  to  determine 
what  Americans  know,  can  do,  and  understand  in  each  of  ten  fields,  and  to 
measure  change  in  educational  attainment  over  a  5-year  period.    This  request 
represents  an  increase  of  1  million  dollars,  to  La  used  for  new  dissemina- 
tion and  reporting  activities  to  make  assessment  results  of, practical  use 
to  States  and  school  systems,  and  to  develop  the  design,  analysis  and 
reporting  cormats  for  use  in  measuring  change  between  the  fiiT^^t  and  second 
science  assessments  , 
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Discontinued  Programs 
We  are  not  requesting  funds  for  certain  general  teacher  education  pro- 
grams because  of  the  general  surplus  of  educational  personnel  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level;  Increasing  reliance  on  the  operation  of 
supply  and  demand  in  fhe  pr/vate  sector  to  attract  persons  into  teacher 
shortage  areas;  and    increasing  reliance  on  general  student  assistance  as 
a  means  of  allowing  persons  to  enter  theix'  chosen  professional  field.  We 
are  also  not  requesting  funds  for  Environm:±ntal  Education  and  Nutrition 
and  Health  demonstrations.    The  Federal  role  in  these  activities  was  to 
alert  school  systems  to  the  need  for  Including  environmental  projects  in 
their  curricula  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  relationship  of 
nutrition  and  health  to  educational  success  in  low-income  areas.  These 
purposes  have  generally  been  accomplished.    Local  jurisdictions,  in 
accordance  with  their  priorities,  will  be  able  to  replicate  existing 
models  with  broader  purpose  educational  authorities  such  as  special 
education  revenue  sharing. 

Summary 

The  total  request  for  all  of  the  above  activities  is  $120,375,w00. 
This  is  $53,515,000  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1973  estimated  appropria- 
tion of  $173,890,000,    Of  this  decrease,  about  $33,000,000  is  in  the 
area  of  teacher  educaticti,  and  the  remainder  is  in  special  thrust 
programs  which  have  gen<»rally  achieved  their  purpose  and  are  being  phased 
out. 


I  will  be  happy  to  r<ispond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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SUMMARY  or  REQUEST 

Dr.  Smith.  For  the  Teacher  Corps  we  are  requesting  $37.5  million 
which  is  the  same  as  in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  They  expect  to  have 
43  projects  continued  and  45  new  ones. 

In  the  career  opportunities  program  we  are  asking  for  $22.9  million, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  about  $2.5  million  to  continue  those  projects 
that  are  already  underway  in  130  sites  across  the  country. 

In  the  urban/rural  school  development  program,  we  are  asking 
for  $11  million,  which  is  a  decrease  of  $1  million,  to  continue  the  41 
existing  projects. 

In  higher  education  pei-sonnel,  we  are  asking  for  $2.1  million, 
of  which  $600,000  is  to  continue  about  92  fellowships  and  $1,500,000 
is  to  start  about  230  new  ones.  In  our  second  category,  the  national 
priority  programs,  we  are  asking  for  continuation  of  the  educational 
broadcasting  facilities,  a  reduction  from  $13  million  to  $10  niillion 
for  this  year.  The  reduction  in  the  "Sesame  Street"  and  "The  Electric 
Company"  is  uased  on  the  assumption  that  new  revenues  are  expected 
to  become  available  to  the  "Children's  Televisioa  Workshop"  so  the 
Federal  support  can  be  reduced. 

In  the  drug  abuse  education  program,  we  are  askhig  for  $3  million, 
and  for  the  right  to  read  program  we  are  asking  for  $12  million. 

For  dropout  prevention  we  are  asking  for  $4  million,  and 
Surveys  and  Statistical  Data  we  are  asking  for  a  budget  of  $14.9 
million. 

In  tlip.  final  summary,  we  have  not  requested  funds  for  environ- 
mental education  or  nutrition  and  health  demonstrations.  The  total 
request  is  $120,375,000.  This  is  $53,515,000  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1973  which  was  at  $173,890,000.  Of  this  decrease,  approximately 
$33,000,000  is  in  the  area  of  teacher  education,  and  the  remainder  is 
in  special  trust  areas. 

We  are  ready  to  respond. 

TEACHER  CORPS 

Senator  Cottox.  Does  the  Teacher  Corps  work  out  of  large  cities 
or  out  of  the  rural  Teacher  Corps  sites? 

Do  you  have  any  people  serving  in  prison  schools  or  on  Indian 
Reservations? 

Dr.  Cordova.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  operate  out  of  rural  areas  as 
well  as  large  cities.  We  have  a  special  corrections  program  that  we 
are  operating  inside  institutions  currently. 

We  have  attempted  to  reach  a  balance  in  the  number  of  projects 
that  we  are  funding  in  large  cities  and  also  in  rural  communities  which 
we  find  especially  among  the  Indian  lands,  where  we  have  to  get  into 
reservation  areas,  and  we  have  to  work  in  the  Southwest  in  a  number 
of  very  rural  areas,  ii;  Appalachia  where  wc  have  certain  rural  areas 
that  we  are  working  in.  So  we  are  working  in  all  those  areas,  as  well 
as  the  corrections. 

Senator  Cottox.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  working,  for  instance,  with  the  Puerto  Rican  settle- 
ment in  New  York  City.  You  would  also  have  Teacher  Corps  working. 
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I  won't  say  in  New  Hampsliire  mountains  but  in  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains, more  the  areas  where  tliere  are  some  Anglo-Saxon  people,  right? 
Dr.  Cordova.  Right. 

Senator  Ctmrox.  And  people  operating  in  the  prison  schools? 
Dr.  Smith.  How  many  programs  do  we  Lave  ? 

Dr.  Cordova.  We  have  about  six  corrections  progiarns  operating  cur- 
rently. We  are  spending  approximately  $1.7  million  in  these  particu- 
lar projects.  By  way  of  ilhistration,  we  have  one  project  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  we  have  another  one  in  Sacramento  that  are  geared  to 
working  with  students  who  are  in  a  sense  in  a  transitory  stage. 

Senator  Cottox.  Aui  I  correct  in  my  undeivstanding  that  as  whereas 
a  few  years  ago,  the  Teacher  Corps  was  pointed  to  fill  a  lack  of  teacli- 
ers,  but  that  now  the  teachers  in  general,  we  have  all  we  need,  so 
tliat  tli(^  Teacher  Corps  now  has  become  pointed  at  definite  targets, 
mainly  tiLiining  teachers  to  be  able  to  deal  with  particular  groups  like 
prison  groups,  like  Spanish-speaking  groups. 

Dr.  Smith.  Indian  groups. 

Senator  Corio     Indians,  and  some  of  the  rural  or  mountain  area 
groups,  and  the  binck  groups  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 
Dr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

SenatoT"  Cotton.  And  the  total  request  for  the  Teacher  Corps  is  

Dr,  Smith.  That  is  $37.5  million,  which  is  the  same  as  last  year  and 
about  $100,000  more  than  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  other  point  that  I  think  Dr.  Cordova  would  like  to  make  is  the 
effect  of  the  Teacher  Corps  as  it  relates  to  the  upgrading  of  the  teach- 
ers who  are  already  in  the  system  by  i  ]volvin<:;  them  in  the  com- 
petency based  teachers'  movement.  Dr.  (  j  clova,  v  HI  you  s:  ^^ak  to  that 
issue. 


Dr.  Cordova.  One  of  the  critical  issues  we  talk  about  now  with  the 
teacher  surplus,  is  the  inservice  retraining  of  teachers.  We  have  di- 
verted a  bit  of  our  energy  to  try  to  deal  with  this  particular  problem, 
particularly  because  the  initial  requests  comin<r  from  local  projects  are 
indicating  to  us  that  concern  with  new  approaches  in  teacher  training. 
Number  one,  we.  are  talking  about  competency -based  teacher  training 
for  a  number  of  teachei's,  and  they  are  requesting  that  we  help  them 
with  this  retraining  program. 

Consequently,  we  are  allocating  approximately  50  percent  of  our 
total  education  costs  to  the  retraining  of  teachers  in  these  areas  that 
have  been  identified  by  them.  Incidentally,  we  have  made  a  number 
of  connections  with  existing  organizations  such  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Teacher  Education  and  are  working  in  conjunction 
with  them  to  help  upgrade  their  credential  programs,  in  order  to  take 
into  account  the  needs  that  are  being  expressed  by  such  areas  as  you 
mentioned — rural  areas,  Indian  education,  bilingual  education,  tlie 
correction  area,  just  to  mention  a  few. 


Senator  Cotton,  This  is  an  old  question,  I  think  it  has  been  asked 
every  year  since  I  have  been  here.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  require 
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tlie  Indians,  to  deal  witli  the  Puerto  Eicans  or  some  other  people,  to 
make  sure  thav  tlmt  teacher  at  least  puts  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
in  actually  putting  into  practice  what  he  or  she  has  prepared  for? 
Do  you  require  something? 

Dr.  SMiTir.  There  has  been  no  requirement,  and  the  prime  reason, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  Teacher  Corps  has  probably  the  most  out- 
s.anding  retention  record  of  any  teaclier  education  program  tliat  tlie 
Federal  Government  has  ever  fostered.  Dr.  Cordova  might  want  to 
cite  the  statistics  on  the  retention  of  the  number  of  Te^icher  Corps 
trainees. 

Senator  (^oi^rox.  You  mean  if  they  are  anxious  enough  to  take  the 
trouble  to  go  tlirough  this,  that  they  have  a  purpose  and  they  are  going 
back  and  are  they,  for  instance,  Indians  that  want  to  help  their  people, 
nnd  bbrks  that  want  to  help  their  people,  and  Puerto  Ricans  that  want 
to  help  their  people? 

Dr.  S:\riTrr.  Yes,  exactly.  Absolutely. 

But  you  might  also  note,  there  are  a  large  number  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Americans  involved  who  are  committed  to  the  education  of  minority 
and  low-income  childrev  and  who  will  remain  in  the  community  where 
they  have  been  trained  t(/  work  with  these  children. 

I  think  have  been  very  fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Cordova  in  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  provide  us  with  the  kind  of  model  that  clearly  has 
been  exemplary. 

Senator  Cottox.  Do  you  wish  lo  put  in  some  statistics  ? 

Dr.  Cordova.  I  would  like  to  if  I  may.  Our  retention  figures  are  well 
over  77  percent,  with  all  returns  not  being  complete  as  of  this  date. 
This  is  a  very,  very  high  retention.  The  other  percentage  that  we  are 
talking  about,  which  is  approximately  24  percent,  will  remain  in  the 
related  areas  in  education. 

Senator  (^orrox.  Your  retention  people  have  to  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  total  because  I  imaf^ine  these  people  get  married  and  start 
raising  families  like  everybody  else  and  have  to  go  out  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Cordova.  Definitely. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  the  percentage  that  remain,  when  you  say  they 
stav  in,  how  long? 

Dr.  Cordova.  They  remain  ii\  teaching.  We  have  not  had  a  longitu- 
dinal study  to  make  a  determination:  There  is  one  under  way  right  now 
as  to  how  long  they  remain  with  a  certain  area.  I  can  cite,  simply  by 
way  of  illustration,  my  experience  in  east  Los  Angeles,  where  I  did 
have  a  Teacher  Corps  program  prior  to  joining  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  I  did  send  a  survey  2  years  later  and  I  found  that  out  of  the 
initial  45  that  started  in  the  Teacher  Corps  and  ,ot  teaching  jobs  in 
east  Los  Angeles,  we  have  only  lost  three,  and  tliat  is  2  ye£trs  after. 

I  can  cite  that  as  an  illustration. 

Senator  Cottox.  That  is  amazing. 

JOB  PLACEMENT  FOR  CORPS  MEMBERS 

How  do  you  determine  where  Corps  members  go? 
Are  you  asked  bv  the  school  district  to  send  someone  in  there  ? 
Dr.  Cordova.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  process  that  we  are  involved  in 
involves  the  local  educational  agency,  the  Institution  of  Highci  Edu- 
^  cation,  and  the  community.  The  fi^st  thing  that  they  do  is  make  a  needs 
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assessment.  They  have  to  take  into  account  what  they  need  within 
the  locality.  This  is  the  factor  that  determines  that.  We  make  no  assess- 
ment from  the  National  Office  pertaining  to  where  the  Corps  members 
are  going  to  go  because  the  committee  that  selects  them  is  the  screen- 
ing committee  made  up  of  local  people. 

Since  it  is  a  local  selection  procedure  that  is  employed,  the  interns 
will  apply  directly  to  a  specific  project  where  they  want  to  work.  Our 
emphasis  is  on  recruiting  local  people.  I  think  that  answers  the  ques- 
ticxi  as  to  the  retention.  . 

If  we  need  Mexican  Americans,  then  we  want  to  recruit  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  area.  If  we  are  looking  for  Indians,  they  recruit 
Indians  in  that  particular  area.  If  they  are  looking  for  blacks,  they 
will  recruit  blacks  in  that  particular  area.  If  they  are  looking  for 
whites  in  Appalachia,  they  would  pick  people  from  within  the  local 
area.  That  insures  and  guarantees  retention. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  also  insures  their  cordial  reception. 

Dr.  Cordova.  That  is  right,  too. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things,  is  to  have 
these  people  glad  to  have  them  come. 

Dr.  Smith.  The  history  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  such 
that  since  the  first  cycle,  the  exemplary  work  record  made  by  Teacher 
Corps  interns  has,  in  fact,  sold  the  program  itself. 

The  beauty  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  I  think,  has  been  the  fact  that  its 
record  in  most  communities  has  stood  up.  There  are  exceptions,  cer- 
tainly. On  the  whole,  the  young  people  that  have  come  to  Teacher 
Corps  have  been  extremely  intelligent,  extremely  dedicated,  especially 
to  the  education  of  children  in  disadvantaged  areas. 

Senator  Con'ox.  Now,  I  run  into  people  constantly  from  wealthy 
families  and  their  daughters  graduated  from  Vassar,  Wellesley,  or 
now  Dartmouth  or  Yale,  probably,  and  they  have  an  ambition,  have  a 
very  deep  sense  of  social  obligation,  and  they  want  to  go  and  teach  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  underprivileged. 

Now,  what  do  you  do  with  them  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  They  have  every  right  to  apply,  as  does  any  other 
student. 

Senator  Cotton.  They  probably  pay  for  their  own  training. 
Dr.  Smith.  Not  necessarily.  Some  may  desire  not  to  take  the 
stipend. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  you  do  with  them?  How  do  you  handle 
them  so  that  they  can  be  effective? 

I  am  getting  on  a  very  tender  subject,  but  I  know  that  you  and  I 
can  discuss  it  in  perfect  frankness. 

How  do  you  get  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  or  the  Mexican 
Americans  in  New  Mexico  or  the  blacks  in  Chicago,  to  receive  some- 
body who  is  fresh  out  of  Wellesley  that  wants  to  evangelize  them?  I 
do  not  mean  exactly  that,  but  wants  to  educate  them  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  noticed  historically  is 
that  while  we  are  working  very  diligently  to  increase  the  number  of 
minorities  or  persons  from  Appalachian  areas  who  are  dedicated  to 
their  own  community,  those  communities  are  not  opposed  to  people 
from  outside  that  commimity  who  are  committed  to  the  education  of 
children.  But  the  process  by  which  their  credibility  is  established  is  a 
much  more  tenuous  prospect  than  one  who  comes  with  an  identity. 
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I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  communities  that  will  reject  indi- 
viduals who  are  hiterested  in  their  children.  Parents  want  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  their  children. 

Statistically,  when  you  look  at  the  number  of  teachers  that  are  in 
the  American  education  system,  you  recognize  that,  historically,  there 
have  been  a  large  number  of  Anglo-Saxon  tcachers  who  have  been 
effective.  The  problem  has  been  that  they  have  not  the  tools  and 
equipment  to  work  with  children  from  low  income  schools.  The  beauty 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  is  that  the  interns  are  not  certified  teachers 
out  of  the  Teacher  Corps  unless  thev  have  had  2  years  eLperieiice,  and 
have  proved  themselves  capable  ox  delivering  educational  services. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  is  a  small  percentage. 

Dr.  Smjth.  It  is  a  relatively  small  percentage,  yes. 

Dr.  Cordova.  Our  records  indicate  that  we  have  no  problems  in  hav- 
ing people  that  have  interest  in  serving  in  deprived  areas  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  Teacher  Corps  projects,  since  the  procedure,  again,  is  a  local 
selection  procedure.  They  have  to  go  through  quite  a  screening  proc- 
ess. Generally,  if  there  is  a  genuine  interest,  they  have  not  been  re- 
jected on  that  basis  at  all.  This  has  been  our  experience  throughout 
the  different  projects. 

CATEGORICAL  TEAC'IER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Cotton.  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  and  worried  about  your 
roposed  elimination  of  categorical  teacher  training  program?.  Yor.r 
udget  says  that  funds  should  be  sought  from  general  higher  educa- 
tion funds  under  the  budget.  You  have  got  a  lot  of  people  vying  for 
money. 

Are  there  any  funding  priorities  or  safeguards  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  enough  to  encourage  prospective  teachers  o.f  Indians  and  Span- 
ish Americans  and  others? 

Dr.  Smith.  No  categorical  funds  have  been  set  aside  for  specific 
groups  of  people.  The  basic  assumption  has  been  that  it  has  become 
clear  that  if  you  expect  to  effect  any  kind  of  change  in  education, 
a  very  integral  part  of  that  change  process  has  to  be  education  of 
personnel. 

When  we  look  at  the  history  of  title  I  programing,  for  example,  it 
was  not  until  very  late  in  the  funding  cycles  of  title  I  that  it  became 
clear  that  you  could  not  talk  about  the  installation  of  new  programing 
in  those  schools  without  taking  into  account  the  necessity  for  training 
teachers  to  use  th'^  materials,  to  develop  the  materials,  and  to  have  a 
better  understanding  o.f  the  children  with  whom  they  are  working. 

As  a  result,  the  assumption  is  that  the  Better  Schools  Act  or  the  edu- 
cational revenue  sharing  funds  would  be  used  for  those  going  to  a 
local  ciducational  agency  for  the  development  of  a  program  for  chil- 
dren. Teacher  training  or  in-service  training  has  to  be  a  viable  com- 
ponent in  that  program.  If  it  does  not,  what  we  are  simply  doing  is 
serding  good  money  after  bad.  You  have  to  take  into  accoL  t  the 
training  of  educational  personnel. 

So,  our  assumption  is  that  after  4  years  of  history,  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  affecting  programs  is  to  have  in  that  program  the  teacher 
training.  Onr  assumption  is  that  that  will  occur.  This  assumption,  of 
course,  would  not  be  met  if  there  is  no  Better  Schools  Act. 
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Senator  Cottox,  It  will  be  recognized  by  the  other  divisions  o.f  the 
Department  that  would  be  vyino;  for  funds  ? 

You  show  that  you  have  the  good  raw  material  and  the  need.  You 
do  not  have  trouble  in  settling  your  in -house  problems  within  the  De- 
partment, r«ght? 

Dr.  Si'vn  /£,  Eight. 

REDIRECT  TRAINING  TO  MEET  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

Senator  Cotton,  "^Vliy  could  you  not  redirect  these  personnel  devel- 
opment programs  and  retrain  surplus  teachers  to  meet  some  of  these 
special  needs? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  certainly  a  possibility,  '^here  are  two  areas. 

Senator  Cotton.  To  do  that,  you  would  have  to  do  what  is  probably 
not  using  your  resources  to  the  best  advantage.  You  would  have  to  go 
into  the  general  reservoir  of  teachers  and  send  them  among  various 
groups  where  they  would  not  have  either  the  entree  or  the  interest. 
In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  be  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
Puerto  Ric4ins  in  New  York,  you  would  be  more  effective  if  you  can 
find  interested  and  trained  Puerto  Rican  teachers  to  do  it. 

That  is  the  answer  to  that,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  would  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  see,  I  am  very  helpful  to  you.  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion and  I  answered  it. 
Dr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  it. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUlPIVrENT  FUNDING 

Senator  Cotton.  I  am  perpetually  in  a  fight  every  year  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — and  I  think  the  chairman  is  on  my  side — be- 
cause thev  stamp  out  oomT>letelv  the  money  that  we  furnish  for  instruc- 
tional ecjuipment  under  NDEA  title  III,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  a  little 
ammunition  from  you. 

Do  you  not,  and  can  you  not,  use  some  of  that  in  your  particular 
work? 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reinforce  It  for  you.  I 
cannot,  because  you  let  Mr.  Muirhead  get  away.  Actually,  we  do  not 
have  funds  in  the  educational  development  catejrory  for  construction 
with  the  exception  of  the  broadcast  facilities.  Therefore,  our  concern 
is  for  personnel  and  the  development  of  personnel.  We  feel  that  that 
can  be  done,  not  necessarily  in  a  new  building,  but  in  any  kind  of 
building. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  am  talking  about  projectors  and  equipment. 
Dr.  S:\nTH.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  respond  to  that. 
Senator  Cotton.  I  will  excuse  you  from  that.  I  was  just  trying  to 
get  away  with  something. 
Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  know  you  were. 

REDUCED  FUNDING  FOR  "SESAME  STREET"  AND  "tHE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY" 

Senator  Stevens  [presiding].  It  just  so  happens  that  one  of  the 
questions  that  I  have  is  the  next  one  from  the  chairman. 

Now,  this  pertains  to  "Sesame  Street"  and  "The  Electric  Companv." 
You  are  cutting  the  dollars  on  that,  and  you  testified  to  that  as  to  the 
decreasing  level.  I  ask  a  question  preliminarily. 
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Did  you  not  take  a  portion  of  the  funding  for  things  like  "Sesame 
btreet"  from  OEO  in  the  past? 

Hasn't  there  been  additional  funding  from  OEO  into  the  "Sesame 
btreet"  operation  ? 

T^iT'  ^^'^^.'^^^^  the  very  beginning  of  the  program,  there  was  some 
slight  funding  from  OEO,  but  the  main  funding  funnel  has  been  from 
the  Office  of  Education  and  has  been  for  the  last  several  years. 

Senator  Stevexs.  You  indicated  tluit  you  expect  other  funding  to 
come  into  the  "Sesame  Street"  area,  new  revenues  are  expected  to  be 
'^^wi       ^^^^^  Federal  support  i?;  being  reduced  in  both  the  projects. 

Where  is  this  new  funding  going  to  come  from  ? 

Dr.  Graysox.  The  funding  to  a  large  extent,  Senator,  is  funding  that 
li'^S^  generated  by  outside  activities  of  the  television  workshop 
itself.  They  have  various  commercial  activities  that  are  now  gen- 
erating revenue,  that  they  are  now  putting  back  into  the  "Seeame 
Street"  and  "The  Electric  Company." 

Senator  Stevens.  Do  von  have  an  accurate  projection  of  that  revenue 
from  them? 

Dr.  Smith.  We  did  when  we  originally  developed  the  budget.  I  think 
tj^^t^it  IS  true  that  the  director  of  the '"Children's  Television  Work- 
shop '  is  working  on  the  new  projection  which  is  not  as  sound  as  the 
onpnal  projection  that  she  sent  to  us.  If  I  remember  correctly,  there 
had  been  some  discussion  that  it  may  be  necessary,  when  this  new  pro- 
jection comes  in,  for  us  to  come  back  to  you  and  point  out  that  there  is 
a  cleficit,  a  srreater  deficit  than  they  had  anticipated. 

Our  understanding  at  the  original  construction  of  our  budget  was 
that  they  would*  through  new  revenues,  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Federal  contribution  and  their  costs. 

Senator  Stevens.  They  have  been  funded  at  a  rather  steady  rate  of 
$6  million  over  the  past? 

Dt.  Smith.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  recognize  that  the  role  that  was  con- 
ceived for  the  Office  of  Education  here  was  not  to  stai't  a  program  and 
then  support  it  forever,  but  make  innovative  steps  in  educational  tele- 
vision and  continue  to  make  these  experiments,  but  not  to  put  a  pro- 
gram on  and  support  it  with  Federal  funds.  As  you  are  well  aware, 
they  are  very  popular  programs  and  they  are  able  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  commercial  market. 

Scaator  Cotton.  I  just  do  not  want  the  assumption  to  be  made,  be- 
cause there  is  a  slight  increase  in  funds  for  th3  Public  Broadcasting 
System,  that  you  can  decrease  yours.  Is  part  of  your  revenue  being 
based  on  increased  funding  for  that?  If  it  is,  I  can  state  to  you  in  ad- 
vance the  administration  opposes  this. 

I  cannot  see  how  you  can  count  public  broadcasting  moneys  on  one 
side  and  then  say  they  are  going  to  have  increased  money  available,  and 
therefore  we  can  knock  $3  million  off. 

Dr.  Smith.  The  original  budget  projection  was  based  upon  discus- 
sions with  the  "Children's  Television  Workshop."  It  was  not  a  question 
of  the  adrninistration  desiring  to  reduce  its  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  we  can  safely  say  that  this  was  based  upon  the  pro- 
jection given  us  by  the  "Children's  Television  Workshop."  I  would 
have  to  hedge  a  bit  on  the  final  outcome  of  the  study  that  they  are  doing 
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because  it  just  may  certainly  siiow  that  their  original  projection  was 
not  an  accurate  one. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  the  data  at  this  point  in  time,  and  therefore 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  tliat  cliange.  If  it  should  occur,  I  would 
think  that  we  would  be  in  a  position  where  we  would  have  to  discuss 
that  Unequivocally,  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  issue  of  reduced  fund- 
ing for  "Sesame  Street"  and  "Electric  Company"  is  not  an  adminis- 
tration decision. 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  it  not  an  administration  decision  to  reduce  the 
funding? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  It  was  made  in  concert  with  the  "Chil- 
dren's Television  ^Vorkshop." 

Senator  Ste\^ns.  If  this  assumption  that  non-Federal  funding  is 
available  is  not  correct,  then  you  will  seek  the  balance  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  current  programs  at  tlieir  present  level? 

Dr.  Smith.  It  would  be  my  assumption  at  that  point  tliat  we  would 
certainly  want  to  make  our  recommendations  commensurate  witli  the 
decisions  of  the  administration. 

Senator  Stevens.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATISTICS  ON  SURPLUS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL 

You  have  another  aipsumption  that  there  is  a  general  surplus  of 
educational  personnel  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
Do  you  have  statistics  to  show  that  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  There  are  two  studies,  two  reports  that  have  come  out — 
one  by  the  National  Education  Association,  and  one  by  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics. 

Ms.  Gilford,  would  you  like  to  respond? 

Ms.  Gilford.  We  do  liave  projections,  some  cost  estimates  based  on 
data.  We  have  data  from  NEA,  on  surplus,  and  we  have  projections 
on  the  number  of  teachers  that  will  be  produced  for  the  future,  and  we 
do  predict  that  we  will  continue  to  have  a  surplus  during  the  next  5 
years. 

Senator  Stevens.  Could  you  give  us  a  summary  for  the  record  that 
would  substantiate  this  assumption  that  we  have  a  surplus  projected 
for  educational  personnel  at  this  level  ? 

Ms.  Gilford.  I  would  be  glad  to  supply  it 

Senator  Stevens.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Data  on  the  Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Teachers 
1970 

The  National  Education  Association  (NEA)  reports  that  in  1970  there 
were  approximately  297,000  college  students  graduating  with  BA^s  or  MA's 
who  had  training  for  initial  employment  as  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers.    Previous  NEA  data  indicate  that  recently  about  70  percent  of 
graduates  with  teacher  preparation  go  imnediatcly  into  classroom  teaching, 
This  gives  about  208,000  of  these  new  graduates  who  were  seeking  teaching 
jobs  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970-71  school  year.     About  55,000  persons 
who  re-entered  the  teaching  profession  need  to  be  added  to  this  figure. 
(Estimates  on  the  number  of  re-entries  vary  from  about  20,000  to  90,000. 
Therefore,  an  intermediate  figure  is  used  here.)    This  gives  an  estimated 
"total  effective  teacher  supply"  figure,  for  1970  of  about  263,000  persons. 
(Not  included  is  an  undetermined  number  of  persons  who,  after  graduating, 
delayed  initial  entry  into  the  teaching  profession). 

According  to  estimates  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  215,000  new  teachers  were  hired  (teacher 
"demand")  in  1970..    Thus  in  1970  the  supply  of  teachers  was  greater  than 
the  demand  for  teachers  by  about  48,000  persons. 
1973 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  projected  from  previous  NEA  data 
an  estimate  of  approximately  354,000  college  graduates  in  1973  eligible 
to  teach,     if ^  in  1973,  70  percent  will  again  seek  teaching  positions,  and 
if  55,000  former  teachers  seek  to  re-enter  teaching,  there  will  be  an 
effective  teacher  supply  of  303,000  persons. 

The  estimated  teacher  demand  for  1973,  the  new  teachers  to  be  hired 
this  year,  is  projected  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  be  186,000 
teachers.    This  gives  a  teacher  surplus  of  about  117,000  teachers  in  1973. 
1973-1977 

It  is  projected  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  that  over  the  5-year 
period  1973-1977  there  will  be  a  total  of  1,828,000  graduates  eligible  to 
teach.    The  effective  supply  of  teachers  (at  70  percent)  will  be  1,280,000  and 
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with  the  addition  of  an  estii^.ated  275,000  re-entries  the  total  effective 
supply  for  this  five-year  period  Is  1,555,000  persons. 

The  projected  number  of  new  teachers  to  be  hired  during  the  period 
1973-77  is  896,000.    This  givea  an  estimated  teacher  surplus  for  the  next 
five  years  of  approximately  660,000. 
Summary 

According  to  the  estimates  presented  above  the  effective  supply  of 
teachers,  demand  for  teachers  and  teacher  surplus  for  the  United  States 
in  the  years  1970,  1973,  and  1973-77  are  the  following: 


 ,  ■  1970  1973  1973-^77 

Effective  teacher  supply  263,000  303,000  1,555,000 

Demand  for  teachers  215,000  186,000  896,000 

Teacher  surplus  48,000  117,000  659,000 


Discussion 

These  data  which'  project  a  teacher  surplus  over  the  next  five  years 
need  to  be  qualified  in  two  respects,    Plrst,  demand  projections  are  based 
on  the  assumption  of  the  continuation  of  past  trends  in  pupil- teacher 
ratios,  numbers  of  students  enrolled,  and  teacher  turnover  rates.  The 
data  on  teacher  supply  (graduates  eligible  to  teach)  are  based  on  projected 
number  of  bachelors  degree  recipients* 

Second,  projections  are  based  on  limited  data  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  for  all  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.    These  gross  figures 
do  not  provide  data  for  local  and  regional  areas  -  in  some  of  which  critical 
shortages  continue  to  exist.    Also  these  overall  national  estimates  obscure 
the  existence  of  particular  shortages  for  some  specialists  and  in  certain 
subject  matter  areas.    According  to  I3EA  data,  such  shortages  exist  for 
specialized  teachers  to  instruct  the  handicapped,  and  for  trade-industrlal- 
vocatlonal- technical  teachers,  physical  and  health  education  teachers,  and 
librarians. 
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Source  Table 


Teacher  Supply  and  Demand;    Public  and  Nonpublic  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools,  1961  to  1981 


Year 

(In  thousands) 

Supply  of  graduate 
eligible  teachers  1/ 

Demand  for 
additional 
teachers  2/ 

IS  j1 

129 

188 

1962 

142 

183 

1963 

158 

209 

1964 

174 

212 

1965 

190 

209 

1966 

205 

228 

1967 

227 

217 

1968 

242 

237 

1969 

275 

236 

1970 

297 

215 

1971 

327 

171 

1972 

338 

195 

PROJECTED  3/ 

1973 

354 

186 

1974 

362 

177 

1975 

355 

174 

1976 

371 

177 

1977 

386 

182 

1978 

401 

179 

1979 

415 

190 

1980 

422 

201 

1981 

427 

211 

1/  The  number  of  persons  who  completed  teacher  preparation  programs  with  at 
least  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  NEA  publication,  Teacher  Supply  find  Demand 
in  Public  Schools >  1972.    This  does  not  represent  total  teacher  supply  since 
some  of  these  graduates  will  not  seek  teaching  jobs  and  the  number  of  prior 
graduates  who  will  seek  entry  or  re-entry  into  the  profession  is  unknown. 


2/  From  tables  29  and  30  in  Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  to  1981-82, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education 
(in  press) , 

3J  The  projection  of  the  supply  of  graduate  eligible  teachers  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  percentage  that  graduate  eligible  teachers  are  of  total 
bachelor *s  degrees  will  continue  to  decrease  as  it  has  during  the  past  5  years. 
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ENVIROKMENTAL  PROJECTS 

Senator  Stevexs.  You  also  have  deleted  funds  for  evironmental  edu- 
cation, nutrition  and  health  demonstrations.  These  i:)rograms  were  to 
alert  school  S3^stems  for  the  need  of  environmental  projects. 

Do  you  have  any  staff  studies  to  suppoit  the  conclusion  that  these 
purposes  have  been  accomplished? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  director  of  our  environmental  education  program, 
Mr.  Bogan,  is  here,  as  well  as  Dr.  Nowlis. 

Mr.  Bogan,  do  you  want  to  respond  ? 

Mr.  BoGAN.  We  have  information  that  would  support  the  decision 
that  we  have  made,  from  a  project  in  the  Office  of  Education.  If  you 
are  asking  do  we  have  the  traditional  educational  evaluation,  we"  do 
not.  We  liave  a  strategy  study. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  terms  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  that  has  sort  of  taken  hold  as 
much  as  the  environmental  education  concept. 

I  take  it  the  assumption  here  is  that  non-Federal  education  funds  are 
available  to  continue  the  environmental  education  role. 

Mr.  BoGAX.  I  think  the  position  is  more  probably  that  there  will  be 
non-FederaJ  moneys  available,  but  additionally,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion will  continue  to  attempt  to  provide  funds  and  stimulation  for 
environmental  education  through  authorities  other  than  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act. 

Senator  Stevens.  If  I  am  correct,  wc  have  had  $3,180,000  in  the 
1972  bill  for  environmental  education.  There  is  $4  million  in  the  vetoed 
bill,  and  we  are  still  going  at  the  rate  of  $3,180,000  now. 

Is  that  right?  And  there  is  zero  for  1974? 

Mr  BooAN.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stevexs.  That  is  an  administration  decision  to  cut  this  out 
entirely,  or  was  it  the  decision  of  the  people  on  the  career  level  that 
the  program  was  not  needed? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  a  combination  of  both.  The  basic  theme  for 
our  environmental  education  program  and  our  health  and  nutrition 
program  was  to  attempt  to  set  up  exemplary  models  that  could  be  used 
that  would  provide  the  kind  of  information  feedback  system  that 
would  allow  the  local  educational  agencies  upon  their  own,  utilizing 
whatever  State  or  local  resources  that  might  be  available,  to  imple- 
ment those  kinds  of  models. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  the  environmental  education  program,  one  of 
the  major  focuses  was  on  the  question  of  awareness.  Mr.  IBogan,  you 
may  want  to  speak  to  that  one  point. 

Mr.  BbGAN-.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  considerable 
awareness.  In  fact,  there  is  a  considerable  movement  in  putting  these 
environmental  educational  programs  in  schools.  Further,  the  position 
IS  not  one  of  arguing  that  the  job  has  been  done,  but  rather  assessing 
the  statute  by  which  it  is  financed. 

Senator  Stevexs.  You  talk  about  models. 

How  did  you  use  the  $3,180,000  in  the  current  year? 

Mr.  BoGAX.  In  the  current  year  we  have  made  49  grants.  I  can  give 
you  a  partial  listing  of  the  projects  funded  in  the  current  year,  which 
would  be  1973.  •  ' 

Dr.  S3IITH.  Fiscal  year  1972  grants  might  be  more  helpful. 
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Mr.  BoGAX.  I  have  a  list  of  the  1972  projects.  We  made  some  grants 
to  local  school  districts  for  elementary  to  secondary  school  projects, 
several  grants  to  state  education  projects  in  an  attempt  to  design  State 
plans  for  putting  environmental  education  in  place  through  the  State 
education  department  as  well  as  grants  to  nonprofit  public  organiza- 
tions that  are  concerned  with  the  nonpublic  sector, 

USE  OF  REVENm:  SIIARIXG  FUNDS  FOR  ENVIROXMEXTAL  TROGRAMS 

Senator  Stevens.  The  assumption  is  that  the  States  will  be  able  to 
use  revenue  sharing  funds  to  continue  this  activity  should  they  want 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  BoGAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens,  If  we  do  not  have  revenue  sharing,  we  do  not 
have  these  projects. 

Dr.  Smith.  They  can  use  State  or  local  funds  in  addition  to  Eevenue 
Sharing  funds. 

Senator  Stevens.  Are  there  any  other  funds  that  are  available  to  the 
Department,  to  your  office,  the  Office  of  Education,  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  environmental  education  if  the  revenue  sharing  bill  does  not 
pass;  funds  to  assist  the  States  in  environmental  education?^ 

Dr.  Smith.  Tliere  arc  no  categorical  funds  for  environmental  eda- 
cation>  I  think  the  States  and  the  local  education  agencies  would  do 
what  they  have  been  doing,  which  is  to  utilize  their  funds.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  title  III  program,  there  are  a  large  number  of  exemplary 
projects  that  have  focused  very  heavily  upon  environmental  education. 
So  there  is  an  assumption,  altliough  not  a  very  strong  assumption,  that 
the  use  of  State  and  local  funds,  whether  there  is  revenue  sharing  or 
not,  could  be  used  for  environmental  education.  I  think  in  some  in- 
stances that  is  dependent  upon  the  priorities  made  by  the  local  and 
State  governments.  This  is  the  case  for  educational  personnel  training 
as  well. 

Senator  Ste\t5ns.  The  narrative  that  was  given  to  us  indicates  that 
the  bosic  authority  for  this  program  expires  this  fiscal  year. 
Has  that  been  extended  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  assume  it  has  not  been  extended  yet.  We  are  not  rec- 
ommending its  extension.  I  presume  it  is  covered  by  the  automatic  ex- 
tension provision  in  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

Senator  Stevens.  The  staflf  advises  me  that  there  is  an  automatic 
extension  for  an  additional  year  if  the  Congress  does  not  act  on  this 
Better  Schools  A  ?t. 

Is  that  your  assumption,  too  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STAFF  RETAINED  TO  TROVTDE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Senator  Stevens.  This  also  indicates  that  the  Office  of  Educational 
Services  has  a  mechanism  for  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
field,  to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  other  governmental  programs 
that  raised  my  rj\iestion  whether  there  are  other  governmental  pro- 
grams that  would  take  up  this  $3,180,000  if  it  is  not  fimcled  here. 

Dr.  S^rrTTi.  The  fiscal  dimension  of  it  would  not  carry  over.  It  is  our 
assumption  that  during  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Environmental  Education 


sfaflp  wniOfl  bp  in  n  nosifion  to  provido  tpchnk'ul  assistance  to  the 
States  that  were  utilizing  their  own  resonrces.  We  expect  our  Environ- 
mental Education  Office  to  be  in  place  for  fiscal  year  1074,  but  there 
are  no  resonrces  requested. 

Senator  Stenicxs.  You  mean  you  Avill  keep  an  Knvironmental  Edu- 
cation staff  on  a  national  level,  but  you  will  have  no  money  to  make 
grants. 

Dr.  SmriT.  During  the  fiscal  year  1973,  becaiise  of  the  forward 
fundin^r  of  the  progmms,  the  pi'ograms  will  run  through  fiscal  year 
1974.  That  will  alloM^  the  staff  the  opportunity  to  monitor  the  1073 
grants  as  well  as  to  develop  what  we  call  lesson  leani  models  that  can 
be  used  by  any  local  educational  agency.  In  this  way  they  will  pro- 
.  vide  technical  assistauce  to  other  than  grantees  for  the  development  of 
environmental  education  projects. 

EX^^l^oxMEXTAL  education 

Senator  Ste\t5Xs.  Dr.  Smith  you  testified  that  the  Federal  mission 
in  environmental  education  had  been  accomplished.  Yet  In  his  testi- 
mony before  our  counterparts  in  the  House,  Secretary  Weinberger 
said  that  this  program  has  produced  little  in  the  way  of  useful  results. 
Can  you  explaiu  this? 

Dr.  S:^^T^.  The  Federal  mission  of  promoting  and  assisting  the 
initiation  of  environmental  education  development  throughout  the 
country  has  been  accomplished.  We  are  nearing  completion  of  our 
second  year  of  project  experience  and  we  anticipate  that  the  results 
of  this  2-year  exi^erience  and  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1074  of  the 
total  3-year  experience  will  be  useful  to  schools  and  organizations  in 
their  continuing  efforrd  to  develop  effective  programs. 

Senator  Ste^xs.  I  understand  that  last  year  funds  were  set  aside 
to  evaluate  this  program.  To  my  knowledge,  the  evaluation  never 
took  place.  I  wonder  how  you  can  propose  to  terminate  the  program 
if  you  don't  loiow  what  has  been  done  or  how  well  it  worked. 

Dr.  Smith.  The  proposed  formal  evaluation  of  environmental  edu- 
cation projects  was  deleted  fi-om  the  fiscal  year  1973  OE  evaluation 
program  plan  because  of  the  decision  to  terminate  the  environmental 
education  program  in  fiscal  year  1974.  However,  actions  have  been 
taken  to  assist  program  grantees  in  carrying  out  the  legislatively  man- 
dated self-evaluation  of  projects  to  a  manner  that  will  provide  data 
useful  for  national  assessment  and  technical  assistance  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual project  enhancement. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Environmental  education  was  involved  in  that 
grant  and  contract  snafu  we've  been  reading  about.  I  understand 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  program's  funds  were  lost  because  of  it. 
If  the  program  doesn't  get  all  the  money  that  had  been  provided,  how 
do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mission's  been  accomplished? 
It  sounds  more  like  mission  impossible  to  me ! 

Dr,  Smith.  The  fiscal  year  1973  Environmental  Education  Act  grant 
competition  was  conducted  with  a  little  over  $1  million,  or  about  $2 
million  less  than  the  $3  million  originally  alloted  f  or  this  activity.  This 
decision  was  necessary  in  order  to  meet  legal  requirements  for  obligat- 
ing funds  appropriated  on  an  annual/fiscal  year  basis. 
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Therefore,  the  mission  of  promoting  and  initiating  development  of 
environmental  education  programs  was  accomj)lished  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  originally  planned  but  hopefully  without  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  the  quality  of  tlie  results. 

NUTRITION  AND  IIEx\LTII  PROGRAMS 

Senator  Stevens.  The  same  rationale  applies  to  the  other  item  in 
nutrition  and  health  figure  of  $2  million  '? 

Dr.  SMrni.  My  understanding  of  that  program,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  o  that  it  was  primarily  de- 
signed to  provide  tlie  States  especially  with  some  sense  of  the  need 
for  health  and  nutrition  programs. 

Dr.  Nowlis,  do  you  want  to  step  in  ? 

Er.  NowLis.  Yes.  This  was  conceived  as  a  specific  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Its  goal  was  to  go  into  disadvantaged  areas  and  serve  ^s  a  cat- 
alyst to  bring  together  resources  from  other  Federal  sources,  and 
supplement,  where  necessary,  to  try  to  demonstrate  that  working 
together  helps  mental  health,  social  service,  family  service,  school 
lunch,  and  nutrition  education,  and  could  have  an  impact  on  both 
parents  and  students  in  improving  the  nutrition  and  health  Imowledge 
of  taese  parents  and  students. 

Senator  Stevens.  Plow  was  that  monev  distributed,  the  $2  million? 

Was  that  in  specific  categorical  grants  i 

Dr.  NowLis.  It  was  to  specific  projects  tiiat  were  recomn^^nded  by 
State  education  departments. 

Senator  Stevens.  Did  every  State  ])articipate? 

Dr.  Nowlis.  There  were  only  12  grants.  It  was  truly  a  demonstra- 
tion type  of  activity. 

Senator  Sl'E^T.NS.  Do  you  have  applications  for  funding  for  1974 
fron*  I  iiose  12  or  others  ? 

Dr.  Nowlis.  Each  project  was  funded  for  3  years,  and  the  program 
was  to  begin  to  phase  out  in  1974.  The  effect  of  not  having  funds  for 
]iext  year  ir  not  to  install  the  last  two  of  the  models,  and  to  cut  out  four 
«;f  the  models  after  2  years  rather  than  after  f3  years. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  much  would  they  have  amounted  to  if  they 
had  been  funded  in  1974? 

Dr.  NowLis.  $2  .nillion  for  the  two  new  ones  plus  a  continuation  of 
the  additional  four. 

Senator  Stovens.  Could  we  have  for  the  record  the  continuation  of 
what  the  projects  were  and  where  they  were  located? 

Dr.  Nowlis.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  And  what  the  new  models  were  for  the  programs 
for  the  additional  3  years? 
Dr.  Nowlis.  Yes. 

cost  of  project  arODELS 

Senator  Stevens.  Could  you  identify  those  also  for  our  record,  and 
indicate  the  money  that  wniiUl  have  been  required  for  each? 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Demonstration  Projects  In  School  Health  and  Nutrition  Services 
For  Children  Fron  Low^Income  Families 


In  fiscal  years  1971  through  1973,  a  total  of  $6  mli'.llon  In  grants 
were  made  to  12  widely-scattered  school  districts    or  demonstration 
projects  in  school  health  and  nutrition  sexvlces  tor  children  from  low- 
income  families.     The  projects  Involve  more  than  15,700  children  during  the 
current  school  year. 

This  program  responds  to  recognition  that  poor  health,  emotional 
problems  and  hunger  impair  a  child's  ability  to  participate  In  classroom 
activities  and  to  learn.    Improved  physical  and'  mental  health  will  Increase 
the  possibility  for  each  child  to  develop  his  own  potential  to  the  utmost. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  demonstrate  a  variety  of  ways  through  vhich 
the  gap  between  needs  and  delivery  of  nutrition  and  health  services  can  be 
narrowed  by  coordinating,  focusing,  and  utilizing  existing  health,  health- 
related  and  educational  resources  at  the  local  level. 

The  services  provided  Include  comprehensive  ambulatory  care,  as  well 
as  mental  health    care,  school  breakfast  and  lunch,  health  and  nutrition 
education,  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  learning  problems,  corimuplty 
outreach  and  participation.  Involvement  of  families  with  children  In  the 
program,  paraprof essional  training.  Improvement  of  the  learning  environment 
In  the  classroom  and  the  school,  and  In-servlce  education. 

Designed  as  a  demonstration  effort,  this  program  serves  to  show  how 
projects  can  be  developed  and  operated  In  a  limited  number  of  differing 
localities. 


The  listing  of  projects  follows: 


Location 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Funds 

of  Proiect 

Schools 

Children  Served 

Committed 

Oakland,  Calif. 

4 

•  1357 

$683,098  (3  yrs) 

Topeka,  Kan.     i  . 

5 

1300 

$686,644  (3  yr.-) 

New  York,  N,Y. 

2 

1057 

$429,391  (3  yrs) 

Durham,  N.C. 

2 

1322 

$677,549  <3  yrs) 

Dayton,  Ohio 

3 

1200 

$559,747  (3  yrs) 

Beaufort,  s.C. 

4 

1710 

$439,030  (3  yrs) 

Galveston,  Texas 

5 

1390 

$657,314  (3  yrs) 

Norfolk,  Va. 

5 

1535 

$643,037  (3  yrs) 

Huntsvllle,  Ala. 

4 

1351 

$381,567  (2  yrs) 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

4 

1565 

$320,686  (2  yrs) 

Browning,  Mont. 

6 

1200 

$287,461  (2  yrs) 

Rapid  City,  S.D. 

6 

800 

$234,476  (2  yrs) 

Total 

$6,000,000 
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Cost  to  Continue  Two^Year  Projects 


In  order  to  provide  a  third  and  final  year  funding  for  the  four 
(out  of  12)  projects  which  have  only  received  support  for  their  second 
year,  we  estimate  that  approximately  $650,000  would  be  required.  This 
figure  assumes:    no  increase  over  the  second  year  level  of  funding,  the 
availability  of  some  minimal  amount  of  carryover  and  selective  reductions 
In  2  of  the  projects. 


Cost  to  Fund  New  Models 


The  two  new  projects  which  were  not  started  in  fiscal  year  1973 
because  of  lack  of  funds  were  planned  to  have  represented  "models" 
different  from  the  previous  12  projects  in  three  basic  respects.  They: 

(a)  would  have  concentrated  on  Mexican-American  children. 

(b)  would  have  been  located  in  the  greater  West  and  Southwest 
portion  of  the  country. 

(c)  would  have  attempted  to  partially  create  resources  in 
addition  to  coordinating  already  available  health,  mental 
health  and  nutrition  resources. 

By  way  of  contract  the  previous  projects  tend  to: 

(a)  'iocus  on  inncer  city  black,  rural  black  and  Indian 
populations. 

(b)  are  well  spread  throughout  most  parts  of  the  country 
except  the  West  and  Southwest. 

(c)  efficiently  coordinate  existing,  resources  but  may  not 
effectively  enough  encourage  the  development  of  additional 
resources. 

These  two  projects  represent  a  somewhat  move  difficult  effort  than 
some  of  the  earlier  programs  and  would  require  at  least  a  siciiar  budget 
to  develop.    We/ :/ould  estimate  at  this-  point  that  ap^jroximately  $225,000 
per  program,  per  year,  would  be  required,  or  $1,350,000  for  the  three 
year  period* 


97-228  O  -  73  -  46 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  KEVENUE-SHARING  FUNDS 

Senator  Stevens.  Was  the  assumption  that  the  revenue  sharing 
should  be  available  to  continue  the  nutritional  and  health  programs 
for  low-income  areas? 

Dr.  NowLis.  No.  This  whole  thing  was  set  up  as  a  model,  and  it  is 
now  being  evaluated  and  plans  are  being  made  to  disseminate.  The 
hope  is  that  since  it  really  makes  use  of  resources  in  the  community, 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  setting  up  a  model  for  mobilizing  more  ef- 
fectively those  resources  and  the  interest  in  better  nutrition,  better 
health,  better  parent  education,  and  better  school  education  in  these 
areas. 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  contemplated  cycle  of 
those  grants  will  be  terminated  short  of  their  completion? 

Dr.  NowLis.  Yes.  They  originally  would  have  been  completed. 

Dr.  Smith.  The  question  was,  will  they  be  completed  in  a  shorter 
time  than  what  had  been  originally  prescribed  ? 

Dr.  NowLis.  The  original  eight  would  have  run  3  years. 

Senator  Stevens.  The  four,  have  they  been  notified  that  they  will 
be  cut  off? 

Dr.  No-WLis.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  is  the-*effective  date  of  the  cutoff? 
Dr.  NowLis.  Again,  this  is  like  fiscal  year  funding  so  that  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  cutoff  would  be  June  30, 1974. 
Dr.  Smith.  Which  would  have  completed  their  second  year. 
Senator  Stevens,  1974? 

Were  these  moneys  in  the  budget  at  all  ?  There  will  be  a  $2  million 
carryover  into  1974? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  because  of  the  forward  funding. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  assume  that  you  will  be  awarding  the  grant  in  June, 
righl;,  and  it  will  keep  them  in  business  until  next  year. 

Dr.  NowLis.  Thej'  will  be  in  business  using  money  awarded  in  fiscal 
1973. 

EFFECT  OF  ADDING  FUNDS 

Senator  Stevens.  If  we  put  a  million  dollars  in  this  budget,  what 
would  it  be  used  for  ? 

Dr.  NowLis.  It  would  probably  be  used  to  pick  up  the  new  types  of 
areas  in  which  we  had  hoped  to  go,  and  to  continue  those  four  projects 
which  were  originally  planned. 

Dr,  Smtth.  The  data  thus  far  show  that  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  that  additional  year.  The  point  is  that  it  is  not  really 
linked  to  the  revenue-sharing  rationale.  I  just  want  to  make  that 
clear. 

Senator  Stevens.  I.  am  glad  to  get  that  clarification.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  committee  hopes  to  haye  the  bill  out,  so  we  will  not 
have  a  continuing  resolution  problem  unless  we  have  another  veto. 
If  we  operate  under  continuing  resolution  on  this  bill  for  any  period 
of  time,  I  assume  that  it  will  apply  to  the  budget  request,  which  is  zero, 
or  the  House  action — and  we  do  not  know  what  it  contemplates  at  the 
present  time. 

Is  that  correct  ? 
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Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

But,  I  need  to  emphasize  the  dilference  in  the  decision  relative  to 
health  and  nutrition  from  any  of  the  administrative  decisions  relative 
to  the  Better  Schools  Act,  because  they  are  two  separate  items.  We  are 
talkinf^j  about  a  demonstration  program  at  this  point  in  time  that  has 
pi'ovided  the  models,  that  has  also  provided  us  the  opportunity,  once 
the  evaluation  is  done,  for  the  application  in  any  State  agency  in  any 
State. 

DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION 

Senator  Stevexs.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  another  item  here:  Drug 
abuse  education,  that  is  being  cut  $9.4  million. 

As  I  understand  your  statement,  the  basic  authority  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Stevens.  Are  you  operating  under  the  assumption  that  it 
will  not  be  extended  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Thei  e  is  new  authority. 
Dr.Nowlis? 

Dr.  N  owLis.  Perhaps  I  had  better  speak  to  that.  In  June  of  1972  the 
Congress  passed  unanimously,  I  think,  Public  Law  92-255,  a  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  which  was  planned  to, coordinate  all 
the  drug  abuse  activities,  whether  it  be  prevention,  education,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation.  It  set  up  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  which  is  now  in  the  Executive  Office,  and  which 
now  serves  a  coordinating  role.  It  provides  them  through  section  410 
and  section  223  with  funds  to  carry  on  the  support  of  many  of  the 
programs' that  have  been  in  separate  agencies,  and  it  also  sets  up  as  of 
December  f31, 1974,  a  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  which  will  be  parallel  to  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  So  the  $3  million  that  we 
have  for  fiscal  1974  is  under  the  authorization  of  92-255. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Will  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  have 
fands  available  for  the  continuation  of  the  programs  that  provided 
funds  for  community  leadership  and  school  informational  progi-ams? 

Dr.  NowLis.  They  will  have  the  authorization. 

Senator-STEVENs.  I  did  not  ask  that.  I  am  sorry.  Doctor. 

Will  they  have  the  money  ? 

Are  you  telling  us  that  the  money,  this  $9.4  million,  has  been  shifted 
to  another  budget  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  precisely  that. 

Dr.  NowLis.  The  Special  Action  Office,  under  92-255,  is  requesting 
moneys  for  the  1974  budget  for  support  of  activities  which  have  been 
under  OE,  under  NIIMH,  under  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
and  the  drug  abuse  area,  and  with  the  1975  budget,  the  presumption 
is  that  the  new  National  Institute  will  be  requesting  their  own  funds 
to  cover  the  activities  that  they  are  authorized  to  engage  in. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  an  increase.  Senator  Stevens,  m  the  amount  of 
project  grants  for  drug  abuse  in  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  much? 
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INCREASE  IX  COMMUNITY  AWARDS  IX  DRUG  ABUSE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  have  to  get  you  the  figure  for  the  increase  be- 
cause the  figures  on  our  table  inchide  the  money  iu  there  for  the  com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  policy,  so  it  includes  eight  years  of 
the  drug  abuse  project  funds  in  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters, and  I  have  not  got  separated  from  that,  the  increase  for  project 
grants  outside  of  the  centers,  so  I  will  have  to  provide  tliat  for  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  1974  budget  request  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  in- 
clude<i  $6.4  million  for  new  project  awards  to  communities  in  the  areas  of  drug 
abuse,  treatment,  prevention  and  education. 

AUTHORITY  COVERAGE 

Mr.  Miliar.  Presumably  the  authority  for  these  funds  would 
cover  almost  anything,  and  it  would  cover  the  same  purposes  as  those 
covered  by  this  program  in  education.  I  think  we  would  mislead  you 
if  we  said  that  it  was  a  certainty  that  they  would  replace  those  funds. 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  will.  This  kind  of  funding  in  the  school  system 
would  have  to  compete  with  everything  else  that  comes  before  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  this  is  not  an  assumption 
that  we  no  longer  want  Federal  assistance  to  deal  with  drug  abuse 
problems  in  the  comrriunity  levels,  and  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

I  assume  you  are  familiar  with  Richie  and  some  of  the  other  case 
studies  being  brought  forward  which  deal  with  the  problems  of 
ongoing  drug  abuse  after  marihuana. 

Dr.  Nowr.is.  Probably  drug  abuse  is  the  main  thing. 

Senator  Stevens.  It  seems  to  me  the  problem  is  greater  rather  than 
lesser,  and  here  is  a  $9.4  million  reduction. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  be  clear  as  to  whether  this  is  a  program 
that  is  being  eliminated  for  fiscal  control  or  whether  it  is  a  program 
that  is  being  shifted  to  another  agency.  If  it  is  the  latter,  I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  it.  If  it  is  the  former,  then  I  think  it  is  a  bad  decision. 

I  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  I  would  ]ust  like  the  record  to  show 
wliat  the  decision  is.  Is  it  a  budget  control  decision  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  provide  further  information  for  the 
record,  but  I  do  want  to  make  clear  that  there  is  no  question  that  funds 
spent  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  will  be  used  for 
drug  abuse  education  in  addition  to  other  purposes,  and  probably  at  a 
greater  funding  level  by  far  than  is  in  the  budget  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

FURTHER  uses  OF  FUNDS  IN  DRUG  ABUSE  FIEU> 

What  I  cannot  assure  you  is  the  degree  to  which  those  funds  will 
be  used  in  the  school  system  and  the  degree  to  which  they  will  be  used 
for  other  purposes  of  drug  education.  But  I  would  like  to  provide 
further  information  for  the  record  for  that. 

[The  information  follows :] 

The  1974  budget  request  for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  incliides 
$8,272,000  for  educational  and  information  activities  in  the  drug  abuse  field.  Of 
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this  amount,  $1.7  million  will  be  used  for  the  training  of  teachers,  counselors, 
and  ^administrative  personnel  In  school  systems.  These  training  sessions  are 
designed  to  provide  school  personnel  \y\t\i  accurate  drug  inforT:^ntion  which  may 
be  incorporated  into  the  educational  program.  The  remaining  $6.5  million  sup- 
ports the  informational  services  provided  to  individuals,  organizations,  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  by  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse  Information, 

LINE  ITEil  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  BUDGET 

Senator  Stevens,  I  appreciate  that  your  Department — also  the  rec- 
ords I  have  been  shown — shows  that  you  are  taking  OEO  transfers 
into  this  drug  abuse  section,  the  line  item  of  the  mental  health  budget. 
You  are  taking  commitments  for  mental  health  community  centers, 
and  you  are  taking  an  excess  authorization  of  $134  million  into  that 
item  also  to  pliase  out  the  drug  programs  in  the  community  mental 
health  centers. 

Tliere  is  every  indication  that  there  is  not  $9.4  million  to  continue 
this  drug  abuse  education. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  might  be  tliat  much  in  new  money  for  drug  abuse 
projects.  We  would  have  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  will  isolate  the  new  money  that  there  is 
for  drug  abuse  project  grants  in  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

DRUG  ABUSE  DURING  SPORTS  PROGRAMS 

One  more  point  I  might  make,  Senator  Stevens,  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  seen  all  the  information  on  television  about  the  drug  abuse  during 
sports  programs. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  is  wlien  I  am  watching  television,  but  not 
when  the  kids  are. 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly  the  sports  programs — I  don't  know  how  old 
your  children  are.  I  know  that  they  come  on  all  the  time. 

Senator  Stevens.  My  kids  are  attending  high  school  out  here  in 
Maryland  where  they  took  a  poll  that  showed  that  over  half  of  the 
students  Avere  ushig  marihuana  regularly.  My  people  up  in  Alaska 
tell  me  that  drug  abuse  problem  with  marihuana  is  not  as  great  as  it 
is  with  alcohol.  We  have  got  alcohol  problems,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
the  elementary  levels. 

Senator  Cotton  [presiding].  We  have  an  institution  I  am  working 
on  right  now  in  New  Hampshire  that  we  have  only  been  able  to  get, 
I  think,  $30,000  in  Federal  money.  We  have  made  it  by  private  sub- 
scription and  other  means,  last  year  with  almost  $100,000.  It  is  called 
the  Odyssey  House.  It  has  been  operating  now  for  several  years.  They 
have  been  notified  that  they  have  been  completely  cut  off. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  fits  into  this  picture  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know.  We  could  find  out  for  you.  Certainly 
agam,  if  it  is  a  HEW-supported  program,  it  would  be  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  take  it  you  have  several  other  matters  you  want 
to  go  into. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  Would  you  be  willing  to  let  me  finish  two  quick 
questions  here,  and  then  we  liad  expected  to  take  care  of  these  folks 
this  morning. 
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Senator  Stevens.  Dr.  Smith,  would  you  like  to  pursue  this,  this 
afternoon  ? 

FUNCTIONAL  ILLITERACY 

Senator  Cotton.  Dr.  Smith  will  be  here  anyway  because  we  are 
going  on  to  educational  development  after  this. 

How  many  people  are  there  in  the  United  States  that  are  func- 
tionally illiterate,  and  how  many  would  be  served  by  your  budget  re- 
quest? You  mentioned,  utilizing  the  right-to-read  process  and 
materials. 

Do  you  have  some  sort  of  instructional  kit  that  you  give  out?  If  so, 
what  is  it  ?  What  is  in  it  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Fortunately  for  us.  Dr.  Holloway  is  here  and  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  respond. 

Dr.  Holloway.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  estimates  we  have  indicate 
there  are  some  18.5  million  adults  that  are  considered  functionally 
illiterate,  that  is,  that  they  are  not  able  to  read  well  enough  to  read  a 
daily  newspaper,  driver's  license,  or  fill  out  job  applications.  This 
data  was  gathered  by  the  Harris  survey  2  years  ago,  and  wc  do  not 
have  an  update  on  tliat,  but  we  do  plan  to  do  another  survey  this  next 
fiscal  year. 

RIGHT  TO  READ 

In  terms  of  what  we  do,  in  terms  of  instructional  kits  and  materials, 
right  to  read  has  provided  in  its  delivery  system  technical  assistance 
and  a  little  bit  of  monej.  In  terms  of  the  information,  We  have  devel- 
oped a  systematic  reading  assessment  instrument  that  can  be  used  in 
any  school  throughout  the  country  and  is  being  used  t^o  help  school 
administrators  and  reading  specialists  to  determine  the  state  of  the 
art,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  existing  reading  program, 
whether  funded  directly  by  right  to  read  or  not.  School  administra- 
tors are  able  to  redirect  and  restructure  their  reading  iprograms  by 
using  these  materials. 

Additionally,  we  have  attempted  to  identify  some  of  the  most  ef- 
fective reading  programs  and  analyze  why  they  are  effective.  We  have 
packaged  them  in  multi-media  packages  and  they  are  being  dissem- 
inated so  that  school  people  around  the  country  can  profit  from  what 
other  effective  reading  progran.c-  have  been  able  to  gain.  That  is  what 
I  think  is  the  instructional  kit  that  you  are  referring  to. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  have  in  the  budget  the  same  amount  this  year 
as  last  year  in  the  right  to  read,  and  I  am  informed  by— it  happens 
to  be  the  city  that  my  colleague  lives  in — their  schools  have  been  re- 
ceiving $50,000  And  they  have  beeen  notified  that  they  are  going  to  be 
cut  to  $12,500. 

Is  that  typical  in  the  schools  ? 

Are  you  cutting  the  schools  and  going  into  yoar  other  activities? 
Dr.  HoLLOWAT.  You  are  referring  to  Laconia,  N.H.  ? 
Senator  Cotton.  Yes. 

Dr.  Holloway.  I  am  very  familiar  with  that,  also.  As  you  know,  in 
previous  years,  the  right  to  read  was  funded  from  eight  different 
sources  of  funds  within  the  Office  of  Education.  While  the  demon- 
stration portion  of  right  to  read  funded  some  106  school-based  pro- 
grams for  a  3-year  program,  we  have  never  promised  the  same  amount 
of  money. 
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So  what  we  did  this  year,  in  order  to  try  to  have  some  uniformity 
in  terms  of  ratio  of  funds,  was  to  determine  a  $600  ratio  per  teacher, 
because  in  those  demonstration  programs,  they  are  designed  primarily 
to  retrain  the  existing  personnel  as  opposed  to  adding  a  lot  of  extra 
people.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  have  to  have  some  uniform  way  of  dis- 
pensing funds,  just  as  Laconia,  which  is  a  small  school,  received 
$50,000,  a  large  school  might  have  received  that  same  amount,  so  we 
are  trying  to  restructure  it  and  regularize  it  through  our  ratio. 

Senator  CoTrfiN.  In  other  words,  it  is  now  spread  more  widely  and 
more  proportionately. 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  Yes.  The  other  reason  was  the  decision  was  made  to 
also  include  more  State  departments  of  education  and  to  indicate  that 
New  Hampshire  will  become  a  right-to-read  State.  Therefore,  by 
1974,  they  have  applied  and  will  be  funded  to  become  a  right-to-read 
State,  so  that  they  will  utilize  some  of  the  right-to-read  procedures 
and  processes,  technical  assistance  and  strategies.  Therefore,  we  gain 
a  great  deal  more  mileage  than  just  funding  individual  schools. 

Senator  Cottox.  In  other  words,  if  this  or  any  other  school — if  they 
are  unduly  cramped,  they  have  a  second  try  to  get  some  from  their 
State  authorities. 

Dr.  HoLLOWAT.  Yes.  We  urge  that  they  do. 

EVALUATION'  OF  RIOHT-TO-READ  PROGRAM 

Senator  Cotton.  The  Congress  appropriated  $415,000  in  1972' for 
evaluation  of  the  right-to-i*ead  progmm.  This  year  you  are  not  ask- 
ing for  any  evaluation  money.  A  lot  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
effectiveness  of  both  the  jjro^ram  with  such  important  program  goals. 

Should  you  not  be  monitoring  the  results  at  all  times  ? 

Would  you  insert  for  the  record  your  latest  program  evaluation 
report? 

Dr.  HoLLowAY.  The  evaluation  report  for  the  Right  to  Read  will  be 
forthcoming  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Last  year  we  utilized  right-to-read  program  money  to  help  us  in 
the  evjiluation  process.  And  we  have  every  indication  that  well  over 
50  percent  of  our  programs  have  been  very  effective  in  terms  of  student 
achievement. 

Next  year  we  are  I'cquesting  from  our  Office  of  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion within  the  Office  of  Education  a  $600,000  budget.  So  we  are  not 
usin^  it  out  of  our  program  money,  but  we  will  have  an  evaluation  of 
the  right-to-read  program. 

Senator  Cottok.  Is  there  not  a  group  of  educators — maybe  very 
much  in  the  minority — is  there  not  a  group  that,  if  not  hostile,  at  least 
dubious  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  right-to-read  program? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  It  has  not  come  to  my  attention  that  there  are  groups 
concerned  about  the  school-based  programs  per  se.  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  controversy,  as  you  know,  about  the  National  Reading  Center, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  hostility.  Perhaps  those  groups  that  have  not 
been  funded,  maybe,  but  I  am  not  aware  as  far  as  a  group  of  educators 
are  concerned. 

-  Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  Evans  will  be  up  this  afternoon  to  talk  about  evalua- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Education.  You  may  want  to  have  him  speak  to 
the  question  of  the  $600,000  for  evaluation  of  the  right-to-read 
program.  — 


I  think  Senator  Stevens'  concern  about  the  transfer  of  funds  is  that 
sometimes  he  sees  it  leaving  one  place  and  not  coming  back. 

LETTER  FROM  MARK  KRISTOFF 

Senator  Cotton,  This  will  encourage  him  because  here  is  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
signed  by  Mark  Kristoff ,  Consultant  on  Reading  Education^  addressed 
to  me  which  endorses  your  program  in  what  I  woutd  say  emphatic 
and  even  gloAving  terms.  I  assume  that  it  w^oukT  be  satisfactory  to  the 
chairman  if  I  insert  this  in  the  recoi^d  at  this  point. 

[The  information  follows;] 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


April  26p  1973 


The  HoAiorable  Norris  Cotton 
New  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Rooni  4121 

Washington,  DC  20202 
Dear  Norris; 

Onre  again,  I  come  to  you  for  Che  leadership  and  unfaltering  support  for  the 
changes  important  to  New  Hampshire  citizens  albeit  children.  First,  the  in- 
forraational  part  of  this  letter  which  is  two-fold. 

Our  Right  to  Read  Center  in  Laconia  has  been  most  methodically  following  the 
guidelines  from  the  Right  to  Read  Center  in  Washington  to  create  a  model  Right 
to  Read  site.    Most  recent  testing  results  show  that  their  direction  has  been 
right  on  target  and  they  are  plaanltig  oti'  entering  the  third  year  stage  ready 
to  expand  downward  into  the  elementary  schools  and  into  the  upper  grades  as  well. 

The  second  point  of  information  is  that  the  National  Reading  Center  at  1776 
Massachusetts  Avenue  in  Washington  has  had  a  fantasr.ic  impact  in  a  workshop  which 
we   held  on  March  12  and  13. 

From  the  initial  number  of  approximately  lAO  who  were  trained,  we  now  have  nearly 
2000  volunteers  undergoing  training  as  tutors  for  our  children. 

Quite  tragically,  rumors  are  new  abounding  that  the  reading  third  year  phase, 
Laconia  Project,  a  $50,000  renewal  may  be  cut  tragically  by  being  placed  on  a 
different  funding  basis  which,  at  this  late  date  because  budgets  for  the  fiscal 
year  have  been  set,  could  mean  an.  immediate  disaster  unless  communication  can 
make  clear  to  the  powers  that  be,  that  we  need  warning  time  to  advise  ns  of  plan 
changes  so  that  budgets  may  be  formulated  to  accommodate  them# 

I  envision  that  with  $50,000  for  the  third  year  and  reasonable  later  fundin;; 
based  on  earlier  predictions,  Laconia  will  be  the  "hub"  of  exemplary  staff 
development  and  reading  programs  in  New  Hampshire.    But  if  now  that  they  are 
on  the  road  to  success,  funds  were  to  be  taken  away,  it  also  could  be  tragic. 

I  know  I  don't  need  to  plead  with  you  for  your  past  record  has  shown  that  you 
simply  need  to  be  informed  of  what  Is  needed  and  important  to  our  country  to 
lead  you  to  action. 

My  best  wishes  Co  you  for  strength  and  continued  courage  with  the  strain  tnat 
your  overburdening  load  of  work  pours  upon  you.  j 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mar^  Kristoff ,  Consultant 
English  and  Reading  Education 
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STATE  BOAKD  FUND  CONTROL 

Senator  Cottox,  Now,  you  have  answered  that  to  the  extent  that 
there  would  be  funds  under  the  control  of  these  people,  the  State 
boards,  so  that  they  themselves  can  make  up  what  thej^  think  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Laconia  project. 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  That  is  correct.  The  State  educational  agency  will 
receive  the  moneys. 

Senator  Cottox.  I  know  Senator  Stevens  has  some  more  matters  that 
he  wishes  to  go  into.  Unhappily,  and  most  unfortunately,  we  are 
bumped  out  of  this  room  because  Chairman  McClellan  wants  it  and 
the  next  room  is  taken.  We  will  bo  working  under  a  handicap  this 
afternoon  because  we  will  be  over  in  the  other  building  and  subject 
to  rollcalls. 

If  it  is  satisfactory  to  you,  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  and 
resume  at  2 :30  in  room  1223  of  the  Dirksen  Building. 
Senator  Stevexs.  May  I  not  finisli  with  these  in  about  10  minutes? 
Senator  Cotton.  Certainl3^ 

When  you  finish,  we  will  reconvene  in  room  1223  at  2 :30,  and  we  will 
go  on  with  educational  activities  overseas,  and  salaries  and  expenses. 
If  you  finish  up  this  educational  development,  then  tliat  will  work  out. 

You  take  over. 

Senator  Stevexs  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  drug  abuse  problem.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  you  included  the  alcohol  problem  in  your  drug  abuse 
education. 

Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  NowLTS.  It  was  never  assigned  to  us  as  an  alcohol  abuse  problem 
as  such,  out  the  purpose  of  drug  abuse  education  is  to  put  emphasis  on 
drug  abuse  as  behavior.  Since  alcohol,  by  any  pharmacological  or  medi- 
cal criteria,  is  a  drug,  and  particularly  since  there  is  an  increasing 
trend  to  drop  the  illegal  drugs  and  increase  the  rise  of  alcohol,  we  have 
moved  into  this  area. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  put  special  emphasis  on  particular  sub- 
stances, but  deal  with  the  behavioral  aspects. 

DRUGS  AND  STUDENT  PERFORMANCE 

Senator  Stevens.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  done  an,y  studies  to 
determine  the  eifect  of  the  use  of  drugs,  including  alcohol,  marihuana 
or  whatever,  on  student  performance. 

Dr.  jNWlis.  That  is  not  our  charge.  That  is  NIH's  charge*  The  Divi- 
sion of  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  in  NIH  lias  three  sections.  One  of 
these  is  research,  and  they  are  required  to  report  to  Congress  annually 
on  research,  whether  it  be  pharmacological,  demological,  education, 
treatment,  rehabilitation. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  have  you  done  with  the  $12.4  million  in  the 
past  in  drug  abuse  ? 

Dr*  NowLis.  We  have  given  grants  to  the  55  State  and  territorial 
departments  of  education  and  provided  training;  for  them  so  that  they 
can  run  inservice  training  programs  for  teachers  and  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  local  school  districts.  That  is  one  thing. 

Senator  Stevens.  That  happens  if  it  is  reduced  by  $9.4  million? 


Dr.  NowLis.  The  $B  million  which  we  ave  assigned  under  section  410 
of  vhe  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act,  will  be  to  continue  in- 
service  training  as  well  is  move  specifically  into  preservice  training. 
If  we  can  train  teachei^s  before  they  begin  teaching  we  will  not  be  in 
the  revolving  situation  that  you  have  wnth  inservice  training  where 
teachers  come  in  and  out  and  move  from  one  district  to  another.  You 
get  more  stability. 

Senator  Stkvens.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  vhat  the  $9.4  million 
will  be  mainly  used  for  reduced  grants  to  the  States? 

Dr.  NowLis.  The  plans  for  the  $3  million  which  wo  will  have 
not  been  completely  worked  out  yet.  We  are  working  now^  with  the 
Special  Action  Office,  and  with  NIMH  as  it  moves  into  wider  areas  of 
responsibilities. 

Senator  Stkvens.  Where  is  the  $9.4  million  ? 

DKMOXSTRATIOIs  PROJECTS 

Dr.  XowLis.  The  $0.4  million  supported  57  demonstration  projects, 
some  college  based,  some  community  based,  and  some  local  school 
based,  which  we  have  just  finished  funding  out  of  1973  funds  and  will 
operate  through  June  30, 1974. 

Senator  Stevens.  If  you  do  not  have  money  in  this  budget,  you  Avill 
not  make  commitments  to  the  educational  year  1974-75. 

Is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  NowLTS.  We  will  not.  These  are  primarily  de:Taonstration  proj- 
ects. With  the  budget  we  have,  there  is  no  possibility  of  responding  at 
a  service  level  to  all  the  needs  in  the  country.  For  instaiice,  when  we 
funded  these  projects,  we  had  900  applications  asking  for  about  $75 
million,  and  that  just  is  beyond  tlie  scope  of  the  response  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  could  not  disagree  with  you  more.  I  d'"  no*:  know 
of  anything  that  is  destroying  the  morale  of  every  parent  I  know,  more 
than  the  increased  feeling  in  the  educational  community  that  there  is 
nothinjT  you  can  do  about  marihuana  and  drug  abuse. 

Dr.  Nownjs.  We  feel  that  there  is,  and  we  are  trying  to  develop  some 
innovative  programs  and  some  models. 

Senator  Stevens.  "Wliere  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  to  do  that? 

Where  is  the  money  in  tliis  budget  to  do  that  ? 

Dr.  NowLTS.  We  are  in  the  process  of  evaluating  these  models,  from 
projects  that  w^e  will  have  supported  for  3  years.  We  hope  to  make 
information  from  these  models  available  to  communities  all  over  the 
country. 

Senator  Stevens.  The  total  amount  applied  for  was  $75  million? 
Dr.  Now^us.  At  that  point  we  hnd  $3  million. 
Senator  Ste^^ens.  You  had  $3  million. 
Dr.  NowLis.  For  community  projects. 
Senator  Stevens.  So  you  have  zero  now. 

Dr.  Now^us.  Yes,  we  have  no  funds  budgeted  for  the  community 
projects. 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  there  anyplace  those  people  could  go  to  get 
funding  for  the  projects? 
Dr.  NoAVLis.  Not  $75  million. 
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Senator  Stevens.  As  I  understand  it,  the  other  bud.s^et,  they  are  fold- 
ing in  OEO  and  other  things.  They  are  actually  reducing  tlie  money 
they  have  got. 

Mr.  Mtllfr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  place  in 
the  record  all  the  funds  that  are  in  the  Federal  budget  for  drug  abuse, 
not  only  in  HEW  but  elsewhere,  because  there  is  an  increase,  and 
there  is  an  increase  in  HEW  money. 

Senator  Stevens.  Mr.  Miller,  I  do  not  care  if  you  have  an  increase  in 
law  enforcement,  an  increase  for  courtwork.  I  want  to  know  what  is 
in  this  budget  for  assistance  to  school  districts  in  schools  to  meet  this 
fantastic  problem. 

AVAILABILITY  OP  FUNDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  Miller.  We  will  try  to  give  you  figures  on  funds  which  are  avail- 
able to  school  districts  within  this  budget. 
[The  information  follows :] 

Dbug  Abuse  Education  Funds  Available  to  School  Districts 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  a  total  of  $1,040,578  went  directly  to  school  districts  out  of 
a  total  appropriation  of  $12,400,000.  A  total  of  $4,394,662  was  allocated  to  proj- 
ects which  had  direct  impact  on  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  program  is  tentatively  targeted  to  specific  coramtinity 
problems  and  teacher  education.  The  program  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Education. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all  projects  supported  under  thei'Drug  Abuse 
Education  program  target  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  school-age  population. 

IfELP  COT^I^IUNITIES  HELP  THB3HSELVES  PHASE 

Dr.  jSTowlis.  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  in  this  regard  because  I 
think  it  is  important.  The  tliird  phase  of  our  program  is  what  we  call 
Help  Communities  Help  Themselves,  where  we  give  a  series  of  very 
small,  minigrantSj  to  cover  training  expenses  for  teams  of  six  to  seven 
people.  Last  year  we  funded  800  communities,  and  this  year  900 
communities. 

Senator  Stetons.  How  much  money  is  that  ? 

^  Dr.  Nowus.  TliG  training  service  amounts  to  $2.8  million.  There  are 
eight  of  them. 

Senator  Sit^vexs.  Is  that  in  this  budget  ? 

Dr.  JfcwLTs.  !ffot  in  the  1974  budget.  It  is  in  the  1973  budget.  It  is 
part  of  our  1973  proOTam. 
Senator  Stevens.  Part  of  that  $9.4  million. 
Dr.  Nov/Lis.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  really  think  someone  has  missed  the  point  with 
the  problems  t?  at  are  facing  parents  today.  Maybe  I  am  being  too 
subiftctive,  but  I  face  them,  and  everyone  I  kno\v  faces  them.  There  is 
notlting  available.  Apparently  these  schools  are  just  being  overrun 
with  these  problems. 

Dr.  Nowivis.  The  whole  point  behind  the  Help  Communities  Help 
Themselves  program  is  the  recognition  that  every  community  in  the 
Nation  has  or  may  have  a  problem,  and  that  there  are  many  things  that 
communities  can  do  if  they  are  aware  and  knowledgeable  and  com- 
mitted to  respond  to  this. 
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For  instance,  our  commr.nity  teams,  training:  teams,  on  the  average, 
receive  ,£rrants  of  $2,400.  These  are  used  to  generate  local  volunteers 
or  donations  in  kind.  In  this  way  these  efforts  generate  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

Senator  STE^T:xs.  But  you  are  going  to  cut  it  out. 

Dr.  Nowrjs.  I  think  we  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done.  I 
believe  in  the  power  of  ])ersuasion,  and  the  only  reason  I  am  he^e  is  to 
persuade  people  tlmt  *^his  kind  of  thing  is  important. 

Senator  Stevkxs.  vgain,  I  just  want  to  know,  is  this  cutbecaMse  this 
is  a  nice  place  to  cut  the  budget,  or  is  this  money  somewhere  else? 

Dr.  Nowr.is.  Iv  is  a  function  of  this  transition  from  categorical 
grants  to  single  agencies,  to  an  effort  through  the  Special  Action  Office 
to  coordinate  and  concentrate. 

Senator  Stkvexs.  That  was  going  to  be  my  next  question.  Doctor. 

Is  this  anotlier  one  of  tliese  items  that  is  in  revenue  sharing,  that  all- 
wojiderful  package  tliat  we  are  supposed  to  pass  in  30  days? 

Dr.  NowLTS.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  revenue  sharing.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  of  the  ordinary  OEO  programs.  It  was  a  new  pro- 
gram 21/2  years  ago.  It  fell  in  the  national  priority  area. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  Is  tliis  all  your  program  that  you  have  said  will 
be  shifted  over  to  the  Action  Office? 

XATIOXAT^  IXSTITUTK  OX  DRUG  ABUSE 

Dr.  XowLTS.  Xo.  The  way  in  which  that  would  be  supported  has  not 
been  decided.  There  are  several  task  forces  now  working  on  a  program 
that  will  ev»-^ntually  become  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

Senator  Stkvkxs.  I  await  that  information.  Mr.  Aliller,  we  may  want 
to  go  into  til  is  further,  but  I  want  you  to  know,  I  think — I  was  down- 
town, too,  a^  d  I  can  remember  the  days  when  people  were  told  to  cut 
the  budget,  ind  the  cuts  were  placed  where  we  knew  the  Congress 
would  put  then'  back. 

If  you  have  done  that,  I  am  willing  to  oblige  and  put  them  back. 
If  it  is  something  tliat  your  career  people,  Miat  you  are  telling  us  that 
you  are  going  into  a  new  phase,  and  you  can  convince  us  that  you  are 
going  into  a  new  phase,  I  am  willing  to  support  you. 

But,  if  you  think  we  are  going  to  cut  this  budget  in  this  area,  you 
sure  as  hell  have  another  think  coming.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  be- 
cause I  know  people  that  are  going  to  offer  amendments  on  the  floor 
to  restore  these  items.  I  either  have  to  be  in  the  position  of  telling  them 
they  are  wrong  because  it  is  in  another  budget,  or  telling  them  they  arc 
wrong  because  the  educators  tell  us  we  should  go  into  a  new  phase,  or 
tell  them  they  are  rig^^t  and  support  them. 

And  this  is  sort  of  like  the  last  item,  the  library  services.  We  went 
into  it  at  length.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  in  the  revenue  sharing 
concept,  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  administration  by  now  that  we 
are  not  going  to  pass  the  revenue  sharing  program. 

T  would  like  to  know  in  terms  of  the  library  resources,  and  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  record  here  at  this  point,  what  have  been  the  support 
levels  for  library  resources  in  the  past;  what  has  been  the  increase,  if 
there  has  been  any. 

The  indications  in  the  House  are  th  it  it  has  been  as  high  as  $224 
million  actual.  Under  this  continuing  resolution,  actually  there  is  $264 
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million.  You  have  got  an  operating  level  of  $137  m'llion,  which  I 
would  say  is  at  least  $50  million  less  than  the  average  in  the  last  10 
years. 

LIBRARY  RESOURCES  APPROPRIATIONS 

Again,  the  question  that  we  have  got,  what  figures  go  in  here  in 
terms  of  tho  1974  request  if  we  do  not  pass  revenue  sharing,  because  as 
I  assume,  r.t  least  I  hope  the  administration  has,  expects  us  to  continuR 
support  for  libraries  if  the  revenue  sharing  package  does  not  pass. 

[Th^i  information  follows:] 

Lihrary  Resources  Appropriatimis 


Year :  Appropriation 
1904  —  $7,500,000 

1965    ns,  000,  000 

1966    181,000,000 

1967   224,  800. 000 

1968  208,  765,  000 

19G9   150.  644. 000 

1970   101,753.000 

1971   150.  772,  000 

1972    176,209.000 

1973  Operating  .Level  '  139,  587,  000 

1974  


1  Includes  $17,857,000  supplemental  approp.Matlon  for  Jollege  libraries,  HEA  II-A  and 
II-B. 

:Note. — All  figures  reflect  comparability  with  the  1074  estimate. 

DRXJG  ABUSE 

Mr.  Mii.LKR.  It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Can  I  go  back  to  drug  abuse  for  1  minute,  find  then  come  back  to 
libraries? 

Senator  StevkxS.  T  would  be  hapj^y  to  stay  on  dru2:  abuse  all  day. 

You  people  get  out  in  the  communities  and  talk  to  these  people.  Let 
me  give  you  a  personal  example — I  have  a  good  friend  probably  one  of 
the  most  conservative  people  1  \iiow,  whose  daughter  came  in  with 
some  marihuana.  He  said,  nobody  is  going  to  live  under  my  roof  and 
smoke  marihuana,  ^nd  she  caught  the  next  plane  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  found  her  3  weeks  later. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  family — I  really  do  not  know  of  a  family  that  has 
not  had  problems  with  druffs  in  these  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Mttj.kr.  We  jus*^  could  no^  let  the  record  sit  with  any  implication 
that  the  administration  feels  differcntlv.  The  President  has  made  so 
n'any  statements  on  the  subject,  and  the  budget  carries  it  out. 

Senator  Strvexs,  But  it  is  all  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  MiT^r.ER.  No:  it  is  not  all  in  law  enforcement,  not  by  a  long  shot. 
That  is  whv  we  need  to  provide  vou  with  this  table,  and  T  do  want  to 
give  you  one  more  statistics  and  make  one  more  plea  on  the  subject  be- 
cause I  think  the  situation  between  drug  abuse  and  libraries  is  quite 
different  as  far  as  what  the  budget  policy  as  reflected  in  the  budget  is 
concerned. 

There  is  just  no  question  that  there  is  no  difference  between  vou 
and  the  administration  with  respect  to  the  policy  on  drug  abuse.  The 
budget,  no  matter  what  category  you  look  at  is  up  on  drug  abuse,  and 
the  figure  I  did  not  have  previously,  in  Project  Grants,  section  410, 
O  there  is  an  increase  of  $12.8  million.  Now,  that  is  a  pure  increase.  Tt 
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subtracts  out  the  OEO  transfers,  the  LEE  A  transfers,  the  community 
mentf)!  horilth  centers  and  everythinp;  else. 

So  all  over  the  bud^ret  there  is  an  emphasis  and  priority  given  to 
drug  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  you,  for  we 
cannot  categorically  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  one-for-one  substitute 
for  that  $9.4  million  that  is  going  to  be  cut  out  of  that  particular  line 
item  that  applies  to  drug  abuse  education  operated  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  T  suspect  that  the  total  spent  on  drug  abuse  educavion  will 
be  up,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  we  can  say  ihat  there  is 
an  absolute  substivute  for  that. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Do  you  not  have  the  staff 

How  long  has  your  staff  been  dealing  with  this  program? 

Dr.  NowLTs.  Two  and  a  half  years. 

Senator  Stevexs.  Yon  have  a  staff  that  has  been  dealing  with  drug 
abuse  problems  and  educators  throughout  the  country  regarding  drug 
abuse. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  INSTITUTE 

Dr.  NowLis.  We  not  only  have  that,  but  through  the  Leadership 
Training  Institute,  that  is  associated  with  our  program,  we  have  a 
pool  of  about  85  experts  from  across  the  Xation  in  all  aspects,  whether 
it  is  schooh  or  community,  or  crisis  intervention,  who  are  available 
as  te.iinical  assistants  to  all  of  our  projects  in  these  many  grant 
communities. 

Senator  Stevens.  Is  that  staff  affected  by  this  %\)A  million? 
Dr.  >'^owLis.  Yes. 

REDUCTION  IN  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Senator  Stevexs.  Would  you  put  in  the  record  how  many  will  be 
eliminated? 

[The  information  follows :] 

Reduction  in  Drug  Abuse  Education  Staff 

Because  of  the  lower  level  of  support  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974  ($3,000,000 
versus  $12,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1973),  the  number  of  positions  supporting  the 
prograr.  will  decrease  by  8,  from  13  to  5. 

FUNDING  PRIORITIES 

Dr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  Dr.  Nowlis  has 
not  emphasized  enough  is  the  indecisiveness  on  the  part  of  the  co- 
ordinating agencv,  as  to  how  they  are  going  to  prioritize  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  existing'  funds.  There  is  certainly  the  possibility  that  the 
whole  unit  may  go  to  NIMH.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  restructuring 
of  the  total  organi?>ation.  I  ought  to  mention  that  whatever  it  is  they 
have  in  that  category  will  be  called  education  and  Dr.  Nowlis  will  be 
called  upon  to  administer  it.  We  do  not  know  because  those  decisions 
are  not  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  or  HEW.  It  is  in  Dr.  Jaffe's 
office  that  decisions  are  being  made.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  it  at  this  point  in  time. 

You  need  to  know  that  there  are  some  uncertainties.  I  think 
Dr.  Nowlis'  point  abor '  the  fact  that  they  have  not  r^ade  the  decision 
as  to  where  the  drug  ea  cation  dimension  will  be  housed.  It  is  possible 
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there  will  not  be  the  drug  eclncation  dimension  in  the  Office.  It  may  be 
elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  hav^  the  same  people  that  are  responsible 
for  this  dimension  of  it  there. 

Senator  Stkvens.  Dr.  Smitli,  you  are  very  persuasive.  It  is  possible 
that  it  will  be  dropped? 

r  r.  Smith.  I  did  not  say  it  was  not  a  possibility. 

LIBRARY  FUXDING 

Mi\  iMiLLER,  On  libraries  we  are  in  conflict.  There,  no  matter  what 
we  recommend  with  respect  to  any  moneys  that  will  be  spent  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the  absence  of  the  revenue  shar- 
innr,  we  can  be  very  certain  thtit  we  will  not  be  recommending  anything 
earmarked  for  libraries. 

Senator  Stevexs.  We  have  an  extreme  conflict  because  T  understand 
they  are  not  in  the  revenue  shai'ing  package,  although  tlie  assumption 
has  been  and  the  statements  have  been  made  in  the  past  that  thev 
were. 

Mr.  Miller,  Only  that  they  are  available  for  use,  but  when  yon  look 
at  the  money  in  the  revenue  sharing  package,  there  the  dollaro  were 
not  put  in  that  were  formerly  devoted  to  libraries. 

Senator  Stevexs.  The  comments  that  were  made  by  revenue  sharing 
with  regard  to  libraries  were  really  referring  to  money  that  we  gave 
them  last  year  under  general  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Ste\t:xs.  I  will  stay  off  libraries. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  specific  afternoon  next  week,  apparently,  on 
that,  11  . 

Again,  we  are  having  extreme  trouble,  at  least  I  am,  with  all  these 
transfers  from  OEO,  all  these  consolidations  into  this  action  office 
on  drugs.  I  think  this  is  the  most  messed  up  budiret  I  have  ever  seen 
in  terms  of  the  policy  assumptions  on  what  Congress  is  ffoing  to  pass. 
"Let's  have  Congress  do  this  or  that,"  and  we  have  not  done  any  of  it. 

STATE  grants 

Senator  Cotton  brought  up  the  matter  of  time  for  decisionmaking. 
This  concerns  me  because  my  State  legislature  is  adjourned.  There 
is  no  way  possible  they  could  provide  the  money  to  continue  these 
programs  if  they  have  been  relying  on  State  grants.  That  money  they 
appropriated  is  for  September  to  June  of  next  year. 

This  money,  if  it  is  not  going  to  be  carried  over,  in  terms  of  your 
program — if  I  have  not  misunderstood  you — you  will  commit  now 
out  of  1973  moneys  for  the  school  year  1974-75. 

Dr.  Smith.  1973-74. 

Dr,  Nowlts.  That  k  right. 

Sen£'.tor  Stevens.  The  real  problem  will  come — if  we  do  not  put  in 
this  money — in  the  >^,chool  year  1974-7J. 
Dr.  NowLis.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevens.  Then  we  would  get  a  chance  at  that  in  terms  of  a 
supplemental  if  this  does  not  work  out. 
Dr.  NowLis.  I  would  assume  so. 
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Senator  S'it.vexs.  I  will  not  belabor  it.  I  jtist  want  you  to  know  that 
I  want  to  liel])  you  in  any  way  I  can  to  ka^p  that  unit  of  yours  going 
and  get  more  money  and  more  emphasis  on  this  drug  abuse  education, 
because  you  can  liave  all  the  law  enforcement  you  want. 

I  do  not  mind  if  the  record  shows  it.  They  arrested  one  of  my  kids 
twice.  You  know  what  they  did?  They  just  turned  him  loose.  They 
said.  "We  have  got  so  many  of  them."  They  would  not  keep  him  in  jail 
overniglit.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  hifli^tay  in  jail  overnight. 
There  are  just  so  many  of  them  tliey  do  not  care.  Unless  there  is  some 
way  to  get  at  this  through  the  educational  program,  everybody  is  going 
to  have  the  same  experience. 

Dr.  NowLis.  Our  main  concern  is  what  we  talk  about  as  ])rimary 
pre\'ention,  getting  in  there  before  and  preventing  it. 

Senator  Sti<:vexs.  You  have  done  such  a  great  job  on  cigarettes. 

I've  got  a  kid  tliat  hates  cigarettes  but  smokes  marihuana.  We  have 
passed  a  law  saying  this  is  dangerous  to  your  health,  but  nobod}'  is 
telling  these  kids  that  marihuana  is  dangerous  to  their  health.  I  think 
you  should  pass  out  a  copy  of  Richie  to  everybody  in  the  M'hole  thing. 
Somehow  or  another  you  have  got  to  give  us  the  information  as  to 
what  is  going  on.  Somebody's  got  a  heavy  pencil  on  this  thing.  We 
will  be  glad  to  sort  of  straighten  that  out. 

I  appreciate  your  time  and  I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  holding 
up. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  justification  for  the  budget  request  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 

X 

EDUCATIONAL  [RENEWAL]  DEVELOPMENT 

2 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,     title  [s  VII  and] 

3  3 
VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act^  parts    B-1  ($27^500,000) ,  D 
3  4 

($33,875,000) J  and  E  ($2,100,000).  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act, 

4 

without  regard  to  aeation  502(b)  of  sudh  Act,  [section  309  of  the  Adult  Education 
5 

Act,  as  amended,  section  222(a)(2)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1974,  as 
6 

amended,]  part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  the  Cooperative 

7 

Research  Act  (except  section  4),  [the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970,  the 

8 

Environmental  Education  Act,  and  sections  402  and  412  of  the  General  Education 
9 

Provisions  Act,]  and  aeation  410  of  the  Drug  Abi4JS^  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 

1972,   C$242,550,000]  $120,375,000,  of  wUoh  [$13,000,000]  $10,000,000  shall  be 

for  educational  broadcasting  facilities  and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

{For  an  additional  amount  for  "Educational  renewal"  Including  sections  502 

and  504,  parts  B-l^C,  D,  E,  and  F  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act, 

«  10 
and  section  400  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  $81,165,000. J 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

1.  Change  of  appropriation  title  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  activities 
included  in  this  account. 

2.  The -Bilingual  Education  program  authorized  by  title  VII  has  been  trans-r 
ferred  to  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Education." 

3.  Plurallze  "part"  and  add  section  D  and  E  which  were  not  included  In  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1973,  nor  In- the  vetoed  bill.    Part  B~l  was 
partially  funded  by  both  appropriations  bills. 

A.    The  proposed  language  overcomes  set-aside  requirements  In  the  basic  law. 

5.  The  adult  education  teacher  training  and  special  projects  programs 
authorized  by  section  309  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  have  been  transferred  to 
"Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education." 

6.  The  Follow  Through  program  authorized  by  section  222(a)l[2)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  act  of  1954  has  been  transferred  to  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education." 

7.  The  authoriaai:ion  for  programs  under  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.    It  is  being  replaced  with  the 
broader  and  more  recent  authorit}*  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 

.  1972. 
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8,  No  funds  are  being  requested  for  the  environmental  education  program. 

9,  The  programs  authorized  under  this  authority  have  been  transferred  to 
"Salaries  and  Expenses,"    The  programs,  and  their  1974  funding  levels  are: 
Planning  and  Evaluation  ($10,205,000),  General  Program  Dissemination  ($750,000), 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  Professions  Development  ($150,000),  a 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education  ($50,000), 

10,     Deletion  of  language  included  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1973. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1973 

Revised  197A 


Appropriation  ,   $184,850,000  $120,375,000 

Enacted  supplemental  appropriation   81,165,000   

Proposed  supplemental  appropriation   57. 700,000   

Subtotal,  appropriation   323,715,000  120,375,000 

Real  transfer  to: 

"National  Institute  of  Education".   -17,000,000   

Comparative  transfers  to: 

"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education"   -92,780,000   

"Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education"..  -10,000,000   

"Salaries  and  Expenses"   -11,155,000   

"National  Institute  of  Education"   -7.000.000   


Subtotal,  budget  authority   185,780,000  120,375,000 

Enacted  appropriation  proposed  for  recission   -11.890.000   

Total,  obligations   173,890,000  120,375,000 
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 Obligations  by  Activity  

1973  1974  Increase  or 

^  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Education  professions  development: 

(a)  Teacher  Corps                                   $  37,500,000  $  37,500,000  $ 

(b)  Elementary  and  secondary  develop- 
ment                                                    53,660,000  33,875,000  -19,785,000 

(1)  Urban/rural                               (12,135,000)  (11.022,000)  (-1,113,000) 

(2)  Career  opportunities                (23,572,000)  (22,853,000)  (-719,000) 

(3)  Categorical  programs                (13,841,000)  (  )  (-13,841,000) 

(4)  Exceptional  children                  (4,112,000)  (  )  (-4,112,000) 

(c)  Vocational  education                             6,900,000    -6,900,000 

(d)  New  careers  In  education                          500,000    -500,000 

(e)  Higher  education                                   8,000,000  2,100,000  -5,900,000 

National  priority  programs: 

(a)  Educational  technology  demonstra- 
tions                                                  19,000,000  13,000,000  -6,000,000 

(1)  Educational  broadcasting 

facilities                             (13,000,000)  (10,000,000)  (-3,000,000) 

(2)  Sesame  Street  and  The 

Electric  Company                     (6,000,000)  (3,000,000)  (-3,000,000) 

(b)  Drug  abuse  education  12,400,000  3,000,000  -9,400,000 

Cc)  Right  to  read                                      12,000,000  12,000,000 

(d,  Environmental  education                        3,180,000    -3,180,000 

(e)  Nutrition  and  health                             2,000,000    -2,000,000 

(f)  Dropout  prevention                                8,500,000  4,000,000  -4,500,000 

Data  systems  Improvement: 

(a)  Educational  statistics:                        4,250,000  7,900,000  +3,650,000 

(1)  Surveys  and  special 

studies                                   (4,250,000)  (7,400,000)  (+3,150,000) 

(2)  Common  core  of  data                       (  )  (500,000)  (+500,000) 

(b)  National  achievement  study                   6,000.000  7,000.000  +1,000,000 

Total  obligations                                              173,890,000  120,375,000  -53,515,000 

 ^_  .Obligations  by  Object  

1973  1974  Increase  or 
 Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Printing  and  reproduction                                $       127,000  $       227,000  $  +100,000 

Other  services; 

Project  contracts                                              4,160,000  6,858,000  +2,698,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions                  169.603,000  113,290.000  -56,313,000 

Total  obligations  by  object                          173,890,000  120,375,000  -53.515,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 

1973  Efltlmated  obligations   $173,890,000 

1974  Eatimated  obligations   120,375,000 

Net  change   -53,515,000 


Bas(* 


Change  from  Base 


Increases: 


A.  Built-in t 

1.    Teacher  Corps  

B.  Program: 

1.     Surveys  and  special  studies  

,  2.     Common  core  of  data  

3.     National  achievement  study  

Subtotal  

Total,  Increases  

Decreases: 

A.  Built-in r 

1.  Teacher  Corps  

2.  Dropout  prevention  

Subtotal. . . . . . 

B.  Program: 

1.  Urban/rural  

2.  Career  opportunities  

3.  Categorical  programs  

4.  Exceptional  children  

5.  Vocational  education  

6.  New  careers  in  education.  

7.  Higher  education  

8.  Educational  broadcasting  facilities.... 

9.  Sesame  Street  »ad  The  Electric  Company. 

10.  Drug  abuse  education  

11.  Environmental  education...  

12.  Nutrition  and  health  

Subtotal  

Totali  decreases  

>''tal,  net  change.....  


$  19,260,800 

$  +239,200 

4,250,000 

+3,150,000 

+5C0.000 

6.000,000 

+1.000,000 

+4, 650, COO 

+4.889,200 

18,239, 200 

-239.200 

8,500.000 

-4,500,000 

-4,739,200 

12,135.000 

-1,113,000 

23,572,000 

-719,000 

13,841,000 

-13,841,000 

4.112,000 

-4,112,000 

6,900,000 

-6,900,000 

500,000 

-500,000 

8,000,000 

-5,900,000 

13,000,000 

-3,000.000 

6,000.000 

-3,000,000 

12.400,000 

-9,400.000 

3,180,000 

-3,180,000 

2,000.000 

-2,000,000 

-53.665,000 

-58,404,200 

-53,515,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases: 

A.  Built-in: 

^*    Teacher  Corps. — The  number  of  continuing  participants  increases  by  14  in 
fiscal  year  1974  from  3,216  to  '^,230. 

B.  Program; 

1.    Surveys  and  special  studies. — About  $1,470,000  of  the  Increase  is  to  fund 
the  Joint  Federal-State  Task  Force  on  Evaluation  which  was  funded  by  the  planning 
and  evaluation  activity  in  fiscal  year  1973  at  the  level  of  $840,000.    The  remaining 
increase  of  $1,680,000  will  be  used  to  initiate  a  survey  of  non-collegiate  post- 
secondary  schools,  for  expediting  publication  of  reports,  and  for  the  first  follow- 
up  of  the  Nationa]  Longitudinal  Study  of  .the  High  School  Class  of  1972. 
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2.  Conmion  core  of  data. — This  request  will  continue  planning  for  an  integrated 
and  interlocking  system  of  educational  statistics  to  meet  the  needs  of  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  for  planning  and  management. 

3.  National  achievement  study. — The  increase  of  $1,000,000  will  provide  for 
more  dissemination  and  reporting  of  results,  increased  technical  assistance  to 
States,  and  the  development  of  analysis  and  reporting  formats  for  comparing  first 
and  second  cycle  data. 

Decreases : 

A.  Built-in: 

1.  Teacher  Corps. — This  decrease  is  a  result  of  the  increase  in  continuation 
".osts.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  new  participants  will  be  lA  less  than  the  1,700 
that  were  funded  in  1973. 

2.  Dropout  prevention. — Of  the  21  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1973,  only 
nine  will  be  continuing.     Two  new  projects  started  in  1973  were  for  one  year  only. 
In  addition,  10  five-year  projects  started  in  1969  received  their  final  year  of 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

B,  Program; 

1.  Urban/rural . — The  decrease  is  caused  by  reducing  the  funding  level  of  con- 
tinuing projects.     The  number  of  projects  will  remain  the  same  as  in  1973  at  Al 
operational  projects  and  12  developmental  assistance  projects. 

2.  Career  opportunities. — The  request  will  fund  130  projects  which  will  train 
8,800  educational  personnel,  the  same  level  as  in  1973,  but  at  a  reduced  funding 
level. 

3.  Categorical  programs  .—The  1973  funding  level  of  $13,8^1,000  includes 
$2,730,000  for  training  teachers  of  Indian  children,  $2,730,000  for  training 
bilingual  education  personnel,  and  $8,381,000  for  other  educational  personnel 
development.     These  programs  are  not  being  continued  in  1974. 

A.     Exceptional  children. — This  program,   funded  at  a  level  of  $4,112,000  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  is  being  discontinued  in  1974. 

5.  Vocational  education . — This  program,  authorized  by  Fart  F,of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  was  funded  at  $6,900,000  in  1973.     No  funds  are 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

6.  New  careers  in  edur  ition. — Since  there  is  a  current  and  projected  teacher 
surplus,  this  program  will  be  discontinued  in  1974.    The  1973  level  of  funding  is 
$500,000. 

7.  Higher  education. — In  fiscal  year  1974,  no  funds  are  requested  for  insti- 
tutes and  short-term  training  programs  which  were  funded  at  $5,132,000  in  fiscal 
year  1973.    A  reduction  of  $768,000  in  the  fellowship  program  will  drop  the  number 
of  fellowships  by  119,  frc:.*  441  in  1973  to  322  in  1974. 

8.  Educational  broadcasting  facilities. — The  reduced  funding  level  of 
$10,000;000  will  provide  support  for  52  projects,  a  decrease  of  23  from  the  1973 
level  of  75  projects. 

9.  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company. — The  funding  level  is  being 
decreased  from  $6,000,000  in  1973  to  $3,000,000  in  1974  because  of  decreased 
requirements  in  the  development  area  coupled  with  increased  self-generated  revenue 
by  thF  Children's  Television  Workshop. 

10.    Drug  abuse  education. — The  program  is  being  decreased  because  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Educaiion  Act  of  1970  have  been  fulfilled.    Under  the 
new  legislative  authority  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  con- 
tinuing sujjport  will  be  provided  to  local  communities  and  various  colleges. 
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11.  Envlrotuaental  education. — This  program»  funded  at  a  level  of  $3,180,000  in 
1973,  la  not  being  continued  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

12.  Nutrition  and  health. — No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  1974, 
The  1973  level  of  funding  was  $2,000,000. 


Authorizing  Legislation 

 1974 


Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 

Title  VIII  —  General  Provisions: 

Section  807  —  Dropout  prevention  projects   $         1/  $  4,000,000 

Education  Professions  Development  Act: 

Psrt  B-1  —  Teacher  Corps   2/  37,500,000 

Part  D  —  Improving  training  opportunities  for 
personnel  serving  In  programs  of  ediscatlon  other 

than  higher  education   2/  33,875,000 

Part  E  —  Training  programs  for  higher  education 

per  so  nnel  ,  ,   2J  2 , 100, 000 

CoDsminlcatlons  Act  of  1934: 

Title  III,  Part  IV  —  Grants  for  non-commercial 

educational  broadcasting  facilities   1/  10,000,000 

Cooperative  Research  Act   68,000,000  29,900,O00l'' 

Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972: 

Section  410       Special  project  grants  and  contracts.  100,000,000  3,000,000 


1/  Pending  extension  legislation* 

2/  An  amount  of  $300^000,000  la  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act, 

3/  An  additional  atnount  of  $35,000,000  is  requested  under  this  authority  under  the 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education  appropriation  account. 


1 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


dropout  prevention  projects 

Sec.  807. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carr3dng  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June  30,  1971,  $31,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  enditig  June  30,  1972,  and  $33,000,00*0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

(P.L.  89-329) 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
Part  A — General  Provisionk 

ST.VTK^IKNT  OP  Vl-KPOSK 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching!:  and  tr  help  meet  critical  slioiiages  of  adequately  trained 
educational  pereonnel  by  (1)  developing  inforniatiou  on  the  actual 
needs  for  educational  pei'SonncK  both  i)resent  and  long  ranf^e,  (2) 
providiujij^  a  broad  range  of  higli  quality  ti-aining  and  retraining  op- 
portunities, responsive  to  changing  manpower  needs:  (3)  atti'acting 
a  greater  number  of  qualitied  i)ersons  into  the  tett<»hing  \)rofession: 
(4)  attracting  persons  who  (»an  stimulate  creativity  in  the  arts  and 
other  skills  to  undertake  short-tenr.  or  long-term  nssignments  in  edu- 
cation; and  (5)  helping  to  make  educational  pei-sonnel  training  pro- 
grams more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  a r.d  colleges. 

(b)  For  the  ^mrpose  of  carrying  out  the  pi-ovis^ons  of  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  approi)riated  $2()0,()0(),(H)0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $3()0,0()(K()()0  for  the  Hscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1974,  and  $450,000,001)  for  the  Hscal  year  ending  ,huu>  :M>,  i<>'^;). 

Educational  Televisioii 

Bdv.eat!oBftI  Teleruiioii  Broadcasting  Facilities 

An  ACfT  To  amend  the  Gommonicatiionfi  Act  of  1934  to  estabnah  a  program  of 
Federal  matching  grants  for  the  eonstructlon  of  television  broadcasting 
facilities  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

Z'cJ  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  omd  Uimae  of  Hepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Congress  assembled^  That  title  III  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 
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Part  IV — Grants  for  Noncommercial  Edacational  Broadcasting 
Facilities;  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

SrBPABT  A — Grants  for  FAcUiiTisfl 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  890.  The  purpose  of  this  subpart  is  to  assist  (through  matching 
grants)  in  the  constiiiction  of  noncommercial  educational  television 
or  radio  broadcasting  facilities. 

(47  U.8.C.  390)  Enacted  May  1,  m2.  P.L.  87*447,  76  Stat.  (M:  amended  Nov. 
7, 1967.  P.L.  90-129.  wecH.  103(a),  201(1 ).  81  SUt  365,  $67. 

AXTTHOaiZATlON  OF  ^PPROPMIATTONfl 

•'Siif,  .*1!>1.  Tliei'e  !iiv  authorized  to  be  iip[>n>i>iiutvd  for  tite  Hsral 
year  otulln^  Juiio  1J»7;>,  .such  smas.  ri<»t  to  exreed  ^Ji>:^iKHi.imh»  us 
may  Ik^  iHM*e.ssnry  to  rarry  out  the  pvn'|><)SL»s  <)f  set'iion  *ltMi.  Sums  nppro- 
prittted  niider  tliis  serlion  sliidl  rt»iiuiin  amihibhi  for  pnyisu'iit  of  grants 
for  prc^jiH'ts  for  whirh  upplioatioiis.  upprowd  ui\tU»r  t^vrti<iii  :iJ»i.  have 
hi»eu  suftiiiirhHl  iiiidor  siirh  section  prior  to  Jnly  K  107 -I." 

CoopentiTe  RMeardi  Act  (PX.  5S1»  8ted  Cmg.)^  u  Aia«ided 


"Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
section  2^  $58^00,000  for  the.  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
$68,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974,  and  $78,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1979.^. 


Public  Law  92-255 
Dinig  Abuse  Oilice  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972 


§-110.  Special  project  grants  and  contracts. 


ih)  ThiM-e  are  iuiihoriy.<Hl  tf>b«^  4pprop«  i«**»<l  s  j^.oi^^UiO  for  the  l\scal 
yenr  eixling  .Fiine  l\^T'2 :  .S*>r*.f»iH»,0«H>  for  1  iie  ti-  :il  year  iMulinpr  Jvmc 
ho.  107H:  5;i«H!.(K^UM»f>  for  ihe'rtsnil  vi-ar  Hidinii  June  ;J0.  and 
•J!;iJUMH)iVHHl  for  the  ti>cal  year  endinjr  .June  "A  1075,  to  c:\rry  out  tlus 
siH^tion. 
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Explanation  of  Transfers 


1973 
Estimate 


Purpose 


Real  transfer  to: 

National  Institute  of 
Education 


$-17,000,000 


comparative  transfers  to: 

Elenentary  and  secondary 
education 


-92,780,000 


Occupational,  vocational, 
and  adult  education 


-10,000,000 


salaries  and  expenses 


-11,155,000 


National  Institute  of 
Education 


-7,000,000 


This  transfer  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  Project 
and  all  dtaaeminatlon  activities  in 
"Educational  Renewal"  except 
general  program  disseatination. 
This  transfer  is  directetl  by  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  appropria- 
tion languAge  for  the  Kf&tlonal 
Institute  of  Education  contained  tn 
the  Supplemental  Apprcoriai^lons 
Act,  1973, 


Transfer  of  the  Follow  Through 
program  and  the  Bilingual  Education 
program  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  appropriation. 
This  transfer  la  being  made  to 
align  the  appropriation  structure 
with  the  organizational  structure 
managing  the  programb. 


Transfer  of  adult  education 
teacher  training  and  special 
projects  programs  to  the  Occupa- 
tional, Vocational,  and  Adult 
Education  appropriation <  This 
transfer  is  being  made  to  align  Che 
sppropriatlon  structure  with  the 
organizational  structure  managing 
the  programs, 

TJxese  amounta  are  being  trSTis- 
ferred  to  consolidate  all  adminis- 
trative-management costs  in  one 
approi>riation.    The  major  portion 
of  the  transfer,  $10,205,000,  is 
for  planning  and  evaluation  for  all 
Office  of  Education  programa.  The 
remainder  is  comprised  of  $200,000 
for  advisory  councils  and  $730,000 
for  genertil  program  dissemination. 

This  transfer  of  the  educational 
technology  demonstrations  activi^^^es 
la  part  of  the  continuing  defin^.r-i^on 
of  Office  of  Education-National 
Institute  of  Education  functions 
and  roles. 
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Educational  Development 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 
Al lowance 

Senate 
Al lowance 

Appropriation 

1964 

$  21^000,000 

$  21,000,000 

$  21,000,000 

$  21,000,000 

1965 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

1966 

86,076,000 

81,076,000 

80,576,000 

80,439,000 

1967 

140,774,000 

96,902,000 

91,902,000 

84,610,000 

1968  . 

129,590,000 

90,090,000 

108, 190,000 

103,590,000 

1969 

205,578,000 

145,430,000 

170, 630,000 

134,630,000 

1970 

169,650,000 

141,287,000 

192,275,000 

141,868,050 

1971 

180, 144,000 

174,644,000 

203,797,000 

185,797,000 

1972 

184,389,000 

194,389,000 

208,139,000 

203, 154,000 

■1973 

201,175,000 

74,800,000^^ 

78,300,000 

1973  supplemental 

69,125,000 

69,125,000 

69,125,000^^ 

1973  Proposed 
budget 
amendment 

-10,650,000 

1974 

120,375,000 

1^/    Of  the  reques 
"      These  amounts 

t,  $126,195,000 
were  dependent 

was  not  considered  by  the  House 
upon  extending  legislation. 

or  Senate. 

2/    Not  considered. 

V    Total  amount  appropriated  was  $81,165,000,  of  which  $11,890,000  was  in  the 
Rescission  request  and  $150,000  Is  included  In  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation  for  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment In  order  to  maintain  comparability. 


General  g  atemeni 

The  1974  budget  for  the  training  of  Education  Professions  personnel  is  being 
reduced  substantially.    The  proposed  reH-.^tlons  reflect  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

1)  The  general  surplus  of  educational  personrol  at  the  elementary  and 
scj^ondary  level, 

2)  Increasing  reliance  on  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand  In  the  private 
marketplace  to  attract  persons  Into  shortage  areas, 

3)  Increasing  reliance  on  general  student  assistance  as  a  means  of  allowing 
persons  to  enter  wl.:>.tever  professional  field  they  wish.     Substantial  new  funds 
for  general  student  assistance  are  proposed  In  the  1974  budget, 

4)  Support  for  In-servlce  and  other  forms  of  training  Is  available  under  a 
number  of  broader  purpose  educational  authorities,  such  as  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  authorized  by  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
vocational  training  authorized  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  other 
training  opportunities  authorized  under  other  elementary  and  secondary  formula 
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gra-  t  programs.    Even  chough  these  programs  are  baing  folded  into  special  education 
revenue  sharing  in  1974,  it  is  not  expected  th/it  ;;he  new  revenue  s^arir.g  authority 
will  be  any  more  restrictive--but  rather  more  flexible. 

The  1974  budi'et  would  continue  support  for  selected  training  activities  vhich 
have  a  high  impact  on  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  and  career  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  educational  personnel.    These  activities  include  the 
Teacher  Corps  program,  which  trains  young  teachers  to  work  with  disadvantaged 
youth;  urban-rural  programs,  which  address  the  needs  of  entire  school  systems  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  disadvantaged 
children;  and  career  opportunity  programs,  which  enable  disadvantaged  persons  to 
enter  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system  and  to  advance  themselves  to 
more  responsible  positions  through  specially  designed  career  laddera. 


Education  Professions  Development 


Increase  or 
1973   1974  Decrease 


(a)  Teacher  Corps   $  37,500,000      $  37,500,000  $ 

(b)  Elementary  and  secondary  develop- 

ment : 

(1)  Urban/ri^al   12,135,000  11,022,000  ^1, 113,000 

(2)  Career  opportunities   23,572,000  22,853,000  ^719,000 

(3)  Categorical  programs   13,841,000    -13,841,000 

Teachers  of  Indians   (2,73C,000)  (  )  (-2.730,000) 

Bilingual  persoi^nel   (2,730,000)  (  )  (-2,730,000) 

Other  personnel  development  (8,381,0000  (  )  (-8,381,000) 

(4)  Exceptional  children                          4,112,000    -4,112,000 

(c)  Vocational  education   6,900,000  -6,900,000 

(d)  New  careers  in  education   500,000    -500,000 

(e)  Higher  education   8,000,000  2.100,000  -5,900,000 

Budget  authority  and  obligations.      106,560,000         73,475,000  -33,085,000 

Increase 
1973  1973  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

(a)  Teacher  Corps   $37,500,000  $37,500,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose*. 

The  dual  purposes  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  as  stipulated  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  196j,  Title  V,  Part  B-1,  are  (a)   to  Improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  of  low  Income  families,  and  (b)  tc  improve  the  quality 
of  progra.ud  of  teacher  education  for  both  certified  teachers  and  inexperienced 
teacher- Interns. 

This  program  i>rlngs  teams  of  bright  and  capable  college  graduates  and 
experienced  teachers  into  low-income  schools  aa  interns.    After  two  years  of 
internship,  these  recruits  are  fully  qualified  to  teach  in  these  schools  and  in 
most  cases  retnaln  there,     it  promotes  the  revision  of  training  programs  and  teachei 
recruitment  and  selectlori  procedures  towards  performance  and  competency  bases.  It 
promotes  the  differentiating  of  roles  within  the  schools. 

Accomplishov&nts  in  fia^^al  years  1972-J.973; 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Teacher  Corps,  through  its  coalition  of  university, 
school  districts,  and  conmunity  thrust,  provided  training  for  approximately  4,700 
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interna  and  experienced  teachers  serving  In  279  project  sites.     In  addition,  2,000 
served  as  volunteers  and  1,500  received  training  under  a  new  program  designed  to 
permit  permanent  school  personnel  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a  project's  operation.    This  particular  arrangement  permitted  on-site 
Instruction  to  occur  and  provided  for  the  field  testing  of  new  Ideas  and  concepts 
without  the  normal  delay  usually  associated  with  product  validation.    As  a  result 
of  this  collaborative  design  for  change,  the  program  directly  affected  95,000 
children  throughout  the  Nation's  schools  among  whom  38  percent  were  from  families 
with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Teacher  Corps  maintained  the  1972  level  i 
of  participants.     The  number  of  projects  Increased,  however,  by  reducing  the 
average  number  of  participants  In  each.    This  arranj^emeiit  has  proved  successful  for 
disseminating,  over  a  wider  populated  area,  those  eieuents  connected  with 
Competency  Based  Teacher  Education  taodels.    Du:;ing  this  fiscal  year,  the  Teacher 
Corps  has  continued  to  place  heavy  emphasis  on  ieveloplng  and  Implementing  projects 
that  serve  populations  with  special  needs.    F*"-   example,  approximately  $3.7  million 
has  been  granted  for  the  Indian  projects  currently  In  operation.     This  compares  ' 
with  $18,000  provided  In  fiscal  year  1967.    A  similar  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
corrections  projects.     Funding  support  has  Increased  from  $130,000  In  fiscal  year 
1960  to  slightly  over  $2,000,000  for  the  6  projects  currently  In  operation.  The 
Teacher  Corps  has  also  provided  support  for  the  assessment  of  competencies  that 
corpsmembers  should  have  to  work  with  linguistically  and  culturally  different 
children.    Such  Information  Is  being  used  along  with  other  materials  for  systematic 
managentent  planning  and  Is  now  being  tested  at  a  variety  of  Teacher  Corps  sites 
and  bilingual  programs  across  the  nation.    There  are  currently  33  Teacher  Corps 
projects  In  the  bilingual  area. 

A  recently  completed  OfJflce  of  Education  survey  states  that  of  those  Interns 
graduating  In  June  of  1972,  87  percent  remained  In  education  and  of  this  number, 
78  percent  were  teaching  In  schools  serving  low  Income  families.  Comparable 
updated  figures  for  the  1971  graduate^  Indicate  that  73  percent  are  still  In 
education  and  58  percent  are  in  low  Income  school  districts.    For  the  1970 
graduates,   the  current  figures  are  71  percent  and  51  percent  respectively, 

request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

The  program  will  support  a  design  for  Improving  the  learning  opportunities 
of  children  and  the  retraining  of  teachers  and  the  tr;  Inlng  of  Interns  which 
combines  new  curricula!"  developments  with  team  teaching,  more  Individualized 
Instruction,  and  a  strategy  for  disseminating  this  experience  throughout  an  entire 
school  system.    Local  education  agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
representatives  from  the  communities  where  prolcts  are  located  will  collaborate 
In  Iraplemantlng  this  design.    There  will  be  shifts  In  emphasis  to  a  greater  Teacher 
Corps  role  in  retraining  regular  teachers  and  in  the  relative  emphases  on  the  roles 
of  schools,  universities,  and  communities  within  Teacher  Corps  coalitions. 

Program  strategy  in  fiscal  year  1974  envisages  the  direction  of  at  least  50 
percent  of  Teacher  Corpi"!  Instructional  funds  towards  the  upgrading  of  the  compe- 
teaclea  of  Che  experienc/jd  teachers  with  whom  the  inexperienced  interns  will  work. 
The  remaining  resources  wlH  be  directed  toward  the  training  of  Interns  and  the 
employment  of  this  t'.aining  in  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  programs  of 
teacher  education  for  botii  experienced  and  inexperienced  teachers.    Teacher  Corp? 
project  sites  will  be  carefully  selected,  recognizing  where  possible  existing 
shortages  of  teachers  in  subject  areas  (e,g. ,  bilingual),  geographical  or  demo- 
graphic (e,g, ,  inner  cities,  rural  Appalachla,  etc,),  and  teaching  levels  (e.g., 
early  childhood)  where  the  greatest  impact  upon  change  may  be  projected. 

In  response  to  its  mandate  to  Improve  the  quality  of  teacher  education 
programs.  Teacher  Corps  will  again  Increase  its  . —  .haais  upon  the  building  of 
training  and  licensing  systems  around  the  specific  competencies  needed  to  function 
effectively  in  the  schools  today.    As  part  of  this  mandate,  and  as  an  effort  to 
improve  the  numerous  Teacher  Corps  operational  sites,   individual  sites  in  at  least 
five  States  will  be  identified  to  work  closely  with  their  State  educational 
agencies  in  the  Improvement  of  State  licensing  and  training  systems,  using  existing 
Teacher  Corps  models  for  institutional  change. 
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Teacher  Corps  Projects* 

 1972  Actual  1973  Estimate  1974  Estimate 

No.      No.  No.      No.  ~No^ 

of       of  of        of  ot  of 

Part.  PrpJ.    Funding      Part.  P_ro.1 ,  _  Funding      Part.  Pro1.  Funding 

New   1,685    105  $18,408,824  l,7uO    12J  $18,239,200    1,686    120  $18,000  000 

Continuation,  3,041    174    19.091,176  3,216    102    19,260,800    3^2J0    225  19,500,000 

Total   4,726    279    37,500,000  4,916    312    37,500,000    4,916    345  37,500,000 


*Each  Teacher  Corps  program  is  composed  of  a  group  of  project  grants;  i.e.,  one  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education  (THE)  and  several  to  local  education  agencies 
(LEA),    The  number  of  projects  indicated  above  include  both  grants  to  IHE's  and 
LEA '  s. 


1973 
Estimate 


19  7A 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) : 
(1)    Urban/rural  school  development 
Drogram  


$12,135,000    $11,022,000  $-1,113,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose ; 

This  program  was  designed  to  help  improve  schools  and  school  systtas  through- 
out the  country  by  means  of  staff  development  programs  developed  with  local 
school- community  councils  involved  in  the  process  of  education.    There  are  three 
planned  models:     (1)  one  which  concentrates  on  the  entire  staff  of  a  single  school, 
a  trio  of  schools  that  feed  each  other,  or,  in  some  rural  areas,  clusters  of  5-10 
schools;  (2)  one  which  involves  a  larger  target  area  in  an  urban  or  rural  school 
district;  and  (3)  one  which  provides  training  and  staff  development  in  centers 
run  by  state  education  authorities  in  collaboration  with  one  or  more  local  school 
districts.     Institutions  of  higher  education  are  involved  in  all  sites. 

The  central  focus  of  this  program  is  on  improving  educational  services  to  a. 
target  population  of  students  from  low-income  families. 

In  order  to  help  school  s>  terns  become  more  effective  anO  efficient,  the 
program  must  affect  the  key  decision-making  processes  at  the  local  level,  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  its  major  resource — the  school  staff — and  provide  incentives 
to  make  the  local  effort  feasible,  worthwhile,  and,  in  the  long  term,  a  lasting 
part  of  the  system. 

There  are  two  developmental  assistance  components  of  each  o£  the  three 
variations  of  the  Urban/Rural  School  Development  Program.    One  is  the  development 
of  teacher  training  models  based  on  the  concept  of  demo,  .-.trated  knowledge  and 
performance  competencies,  rather  than  on  the  tradiiilo*  thod  of  learning 

theory  from  books  only  (competency  or  perf ormance-bafiw      ,eacher  education).  The 
other  component  is  the  development  of  materials  d^..-^     ;  to  teach  specific  con- 
cepts of  learning  and  teaching  behavior. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1972-1973; 

There  are  41  current  projects  including  about  6,500  school  staff  and  community 
members.    FundG  appropriated  in  fiscal  ye-vr  1972,  and  expe^^^ed  during  academic  year 
1972-73  provided  for  extensive  developmental  assistance  to  each  of  these  41  sites 
for  the  difficult  and  sensitive  process  of  esLal lishing  viable  school-community 
councils  and  initiating  local  needs  assessment  a.  tivities.    The  length  of  time 
spent  on  these  activities  has  resulted  in  better  .  chool-community  rapport  and 
agreement  or.  priorities.    It  is  expected       pay  ot  -  in  a  significantly  higher 
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quality  of  education  for  the  students  involved.    Once  needs  jtssessments  were 
completed,  training  designs  were  developed  with  insti-tution--,  of  higher  education, 
and  the  actual  staff  development  activities  were  begun. 

Expenditure  of  'Iscal  year  1973  funds  will  vary  according  to  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  various  models.    All  nchool-community  councils  are  in  opera- 
tion and  plans  are  being  developed  for  xn^re  intensive  t-.^ilning  toy  staff  and 
council  members  during  the  coming  year.     Process  evaluaLion  and  on  site  develop- 
mental assistance  will  be  intensified  to  aid  management  and  staff  members  as  they 
move  into  more  fully  developed  comprehensive  staff  development  systems.  Academic 
year  1973-74  wilJ  be  the  sec  nd  operational  year  in  a  projected  five-year  opera- 
tional program  of  support  to  the  41  sites.    Beginning  July  1,  1973  this  program 
will  be  administered  by  HEW  regional  offices,    Vraining  of  regional  staff,  ;  nd  of 
central  Federal  staff  to  be  decentrslized ,  is  currently  underway* 

National  program  developmental  assistance  and  training  will  be  the  function  of 
the  central  office  staff.    Their  primary  responsibility  will  be  to  coordinate 
national  program  activities  conducted  by  the  Stanford  Urban/Rural  Leadership 
Training  Institute  and  the  University  of  South  Florida  Leadership  Training 
Institute.    Stanford  is  training  Urban/Rural  School  Development  project  directors 
and  school- community  council  members,  and  South  Florida  is  developing  training  for 
protocol  and  training  materials  to  be  used  by  operating  projects, 

Requ^^t  for  fisc5l_jyear  1974; 

During  this  year,  the  following  objectives  should  be  reached: 

(a)  Support  will  be  continued  for  the  41  existing  operational  projects  and  2 
developmental  assistance  projects,  with  plans  developed  for  local  adoption  as 
federal  financial  assistance  begins  to  diminish. 

(b)  Program  monitoring  operations  will  have  been  assumed  by  the  HEW  regional 
office  staff. 

(c)  Case  studies,  handbooks,  training  and  other  materials  will  be  compiled 
for  dissemination  and  replication  by  other  sites. 

(d)  The  effectiveness  of  the  local  school-community  council  role  in  planning 
and  implementing  staff  development  programs  will  be  evaluated » 

(e)  The  processes  of  needs  assessment,  community  involvement,  priority 
setting,  program  budgeting,  and  comprehensive  planning  will  be  integral  parts  of 
the  local  school  system. 

Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estima te         Es timate  Decrease 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) : 

(2)    Career  opportunities   $23,572,000    $22,853,000  $-719,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose: 

This  program  is  a  nationwide  career  lattice  model  to  improve  the  learning  of 
children  from  low-income  area  schools  by  training  as  yet  untapped  personnel  rer- 
sourcea,  such  as  low-income  community  residents  and  Vietnam-era  veterans,  for 
positions  as  paraprof essionals  in  poverty  area  schools,  toward  eventual  teacher 
certification.     In  attracting  personnel  to  careers  in  schools  serving  low-income 
children,  the  CareeT;"  Opportunities  Program  (COP)  aims  also  at  (1)  finding  better 
wayp  of  utilizing  existing  school  p^iTsonnel  through  developing  career  lattices  of 
positions,  (2)  encouraging  meaningful  participation  of  parents  and  communlt iea  In 
educational  processes  and  (3)  increasing  cooperative  relationships  among  related 
prograims,  agencies',  and  institutions. 
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Through  grants  to  130  local  education  agencies — which  subcontract  with  214 
institutions  of  higher  education — and  50  State  departments  of  education,  COP  Is 
developing  teacher  training  processes  to  strengthen  both  cognitive  and  affective 
performance  of  teaching  teams  and  pupils.    By  training  area  community  personnel 
together  with  their  cooperating  teachers,  COP  is  Improving  skills  and  competencies 
in  schools  serving  low-income  children. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973; 

With  fiscal  year  1972  funds,  8,800  participants  are  currently  receiving  train- 
ing at  130  COP  sites.    Extensive  developmental  assistance  has  been  rendered  to 
sites  requesting  guidance  by  tt ams  consisting  of  experienced  staff  from  local  school 
systems.  State  departments  of  education,  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
community  leaders  to  explore  certification,  university  and  college  requirements, 
and  other  significant  areas  in  paraprof essional  and  teacher  training  and  utiliza- 
tion.   The  COP  also  initiated  a  process  of  review  and  analysis  of  program  outcomes 
in  terras  of  cost,  numbers  of  graduates,  and  placement  prospects. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  funds  will  be  expended  In  academic  year  1973-74  to  con- 
tinue all  COP  projects.    Experience  and  data  retrieved  from  the  management 
information  and  evaluation  system  during  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  analyzed  and.  In 
the  course  of  fiscal  year  1973,  policy  decisions  regarding  further  developmental 
assistance  will  be  made.    The  Office  of  Education  will  also  render  staff  develop- 
mental assistance  and  encourage  further  adoption  of  processes  and  practices 
determined  to  be  effective  from  project  experience  by  local  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Fiscal  year  1973  wil.\  be  the  first  year  of  administration  of  the  OOP  program  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regional  offices.     Staff  training 
for  both  regional  and  central  staff  is  currently  underway. 

Every  COP  project  has  DOth  informal  and  formal  linkages  with  other  government 
agencies  and  programs  such  as  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Ti^ile  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  S.econdary  Education  Act,  and  the  Right  to  Read  Program. 

There  are  currently  8,800  COP  participants.    Preliminary  Information  on  some 
of  these  participants  indicates  the  following: 

-r  There  are  1,341  participants  who  are  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

—  There  are  611  participants  specializing  in  special  education. 

—  There  are  397  Indian  participants. 

—  There  ,^re  160  COP  aides  working  as  supervisors  of  Youth-Tutoring  Youth 

projects . 

In  addition,  to  date  678  COP  participants  have  graduated.    Of  these,  464  (68%)  have 
been  employed  by  the  local  education  agency  in  which  they  were  aide£  .     Another  162 
(24%)  of  the  graduates  are  employed  by  other  school  systems  or  are  in  graduate 
school. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

1.  Continue  training  for  approximately  8,800  participants  at  130  sites. 
Regional  office  staff  will  be  responsible  for  program  operations. 

2.  Provide  national  developmental  assistance  which  will  be  coordinated  and 
monitored  by  Central  office  staff. 

3.  Determine  Impact  of  program  in  terms  of:     (a)  number  of  trainees  placed 
in  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education;   (b)  mechanisms  developed  for 
improving  training  and  recruitment  procedures;   (c)  more  meaningful  certification 
criteria  and  (d)  policy  implications  for  institutions  of  higher  education,  anu  State 
and  loual  education  agencies;  (e)  impact  on  low-income  communities. 

4.  Incorporate  COP  experiences  in  policy  determinations  and  new  program 
approaches  designed  to  aid  in  the  management  uf  educational  change. 

5.  Plan  follow-up  evaluation  of  COP  graduates  activities. 

6.  Determine,  where  possible,  impact  made  on  children's  cognitive  and  affec- 
tive learning  by  the  use  of  para professionals  i  n  a  sample  of  COP  classrooms. 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estlioa  te 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(b)    Elementary  and  secondviry  development 
(EPD.i,  Part  D) 
(3)     Categorical  programs: 

a.    Teachnrs  for  Indian  children ... .$2 , 730 ,000 


$  


$-2,730,000 


Narrative 


Program  Turpose  t 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  fco  prepare  "persons  to  serve  as  teachers  of 
children  living  on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for 
Indian  children  operated  or  supported  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  including 
public  and  private  schools  operated  by  Indian  tribes  and  by  nonprofit  institutions 
and  organizations  of  Indian  tribes.     In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion preference  shall  be  given  to  the  training  of  Indians."    Grants  may  be  made  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  for  the  purposes  cited  above. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

Although  the  legislative  set-aside  for  Indian  education  did  not  apply  to 
fiscal  year  1972  funds,  approximately  $1,648,000  from  Part  D  was  sp^nt  on  projects 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  amendment.  These  projects,  some  of  which  are 
cooperative  projects  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  from  the  Career  Opportunities  Program,  the  Educational  Leadership 
Program,  and  the  Pupil  Personnel  Services  Program.  Other  programs,  e.g..  Section 
504,  also  impact  on  the  Indian  population,  but  are  not  included  in  this  figure. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  funds  will  be  used  to  continue  the  above  mentioned  multi- 
year  fxinded  projects  at  a  level  of  $1,700,000.    An  additional  $1,030,000,  therefore, 
will  be  spent  for  new  one-year  projects  or  new  components  to  existing  projects, 
under  the  Teachers  for  Indian  Children  Prograra.    The  overall  goal  will  be  to 
Increase,  through  recruitment  and  training,  t!\e  number  of  Indians  teaching  Indian 
children,  although  efforts  will  also  be  roadt;  lo  increase  the  skills  and  under-- 
standings  of  teachers  currently  serving  children  on  reservations,  and  to  provide 
career  lattices  for  potential  Native  American  teachers. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  in  197^. 
Fin£  cial  support  for  persons  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  Inaian  children  will 
be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher  Education 
budget,  where  major  increases  in  funding  are  proposed.    Furthermore,  support  for 
training  teachers  of  Indian  children  is  available  under  other  broader  purpose 
authorities.    For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  trains  Indian  parapro- 
fessionals  for  staffing  Federal  schools,  and  provides  funds  for  teacher  training 
and  educational  leadership.   Also,  the  Teacher  Corps  program  in  fiscal  year  197^ 

will  spend  about  $3,700,000  on  programs  which  are  training  corp.smembers  in  schools 

serving  Indian  children. 


Increa<;e 


1973 
Es  t'.pate 


1974 
Estimate 


or 

Decrease 


(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

b.    Bilingual  education  personnel 
training.  « « .  • 


$2,730,000 


$  


$-2,730,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose: 


This  program  is  authorized  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  pro- 
grams for  children  with  limited  English  speaking  ability.    Grants  may  be  made  to 
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Institutions  of  higher  educatloHp  local  education  agencies,  and  state  education 
agencies  to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  are  serving  or  preparing  to 
serve  In  elemrntary  or  secondary  schools,  or  to  supervise  ov  train  persons  so 
serving. 

Accompllshmenta  In  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

The  legislative  set-aside  for  bilingual  education  did  not  apply  to  fiscal  year 
1972  funds  ,  although  grants  have  been  raade  to  support  projects  serving  Puerto 
Rlcans,  Chlcanos ,  Cubans,  and  other  Latin  Americans  as  well  as  Sioux  and  Kavajo 
Indians.     In  1973  funds  will  be  used  to  support  ongoing  projects  with  multi-year 
commitments  which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  mandate.    Approximately  12  biling- 
ual projects  will  be  funded.    Preference  In  participants  is  given  to  bilingual, 
bicultural  personnel,  and  when  possible,  preference  in. the  selection  of  trainees 
has  been  given  to  personnel  involved  in  projects  funded  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act.     This  program  is  helping  to  develop  educational 
personnel  as  well  as  fostering  institutional  change.     Persons  being  trained 
include  teachers,  aides,  supervisors,  and  trainero  of  teachers. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  in  1974. 
Financial  support  for  persons  interested  in  a  career  in  bilingual  education  will 
be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher  Education 
budget  where  major  increases  in  funding  are  proposed.     In  addition,  support  for  the 
training  of  bilingual  teachers  is  authorized  under  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  under  the  special  bilingual  education  set-aside  program 
In  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.    Furthermore,  prograiDS  for  training  bilingual 
teachers  for  Cuban  refugees  are  supported  by  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Service. 
The  Office  of  Child  Development  provides  some  funds  for  staff  development  in  their 
Head  Start  program,  vhich  serves  the  bilingual  population,  among  others.    Also,  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  spend  approximately  $4,000,000  on 
training  corpsmembers  in  schools  serving  a  bilingual  population. 

Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Eatimate         Estiniate  Decrease 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

c.    Personnel  development  $8,381,000         $   $-8,381,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose; 

This  prc^ram  provides  for  educational  personnel  develr-pment  projects  aimed  at 
all  levels  an*  stressing  particular  skills  needed  to  improve  services  to  children 
in  regular  classrooms,  with  an  emphasis  on  low-income  children.    Grants  are  made 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  educational  agencies,  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  strengthen  skills  of  existing  educational  perso^sxel  in  SMch  areas 
as  teaching  exceptional  children  in  regular  cl-assrooms,  guidance  and  counseling, 
early  childhood  education,  educational  leadernhip,  and  knovledge  and  use  of  proto- 
col and  training  materials. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973; 

Multi-year  funded  grants  made  with  fiscal  year  1972  monies  generally  are  used 
for  training  efforts  in  the  academic  year  1972-73.    Thirty-six . grants  hav€;  bten  made 
to  support  continuing  taacher  trainers  in  the  area  of  early  childhood  education. 
Twenty-nine  projects  have  been  funded  for  training  the  trainers  of  educational 
personnel,  for  an  estimated  5,000  participants.    Grants  are  being  usf '  to  give 
advanced  training  in  educational,  leadership  to  approximately  2,000  personnel. 
Approximately  10  projects  are  developing  differentiated  staffing  patterns  in  school 
systems  and    approximately  1,200  persons  (current  teachers,  people  from  surrounding 
communities,  guidance  counselors,  and  trainers  of  teacher)  are  receiving  training  in 
pupil  personnel  services  or  counseling  and  guidance. 


i 
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In  1973  funds  will  enable  t:he  continuation  of  multi-year  funded  ongoing  pro- 
jects described  above  for  operation  in  academic  year  1973-74.    Within  the  context 
of  these  programs  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  strategies  for 
capitalizing  on  lessons  learned  In  these  educational  personnel  development  programs 
and  encouraging  institutional  reform  in  the  field. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  197 A: 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  cstegorlcal  training  program  In  197A  because 
of  the  surplus  of  general  educational  personnel.    As  noted  sbove,  these  forward 
funded  projects  will  be  actually  operating  during  fiscal  year  197A.  Future 
financial  support  for  those  who  desire  a  career  in  education  will  be  available  in 
the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher  Education  appropriation  where 
major  Increases  are  proposed.    Furthermore,  support  for  training  of  early  child- 
hood teachers  would  be  available  from  the  Office  of  Child  Development.    States  and 
localities  will  also  be  able  to  use  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  funds  to 
train  existing  educational  personnel  if  such  training  represents  a  sufficiently 
high  priority. 

Increase 
1973  197A  or 

Estimate         Estimate  Decrease 

}t.    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
'  (EPDA,  Part  D) 

(4)    Exceptional  children  $4,112,000         $   $-4,112,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose: 

This  program  trains  educational  leaders,  regular  classroom  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with  exceptional  children  who  are  In  regu- 
lar, rather  than  special,  classrooms.    The  need  for  this  training  Is  based  on  two 
factors:     (1)  there  Is  a  shortage,  of  specially  trained  teachers;  and  (2)  there  is  a 
growing  trend  toward  moving  children  who  are  physically  handicapped  or  have  other 
learning  difficulties  into  the  mair stream  of  regular  classrooms  where  teachers  are 
generally  not  equipped  to  meet  their  needs.    This  program,  therefore,  concentrates  on 

a)  training  inservice  regular  classroom  personnel  to  identify  children  with 
potential  or  current  handicapping  conditions  and  to  diagnose,  prescribe,  and 
implement  an  educational  program  for  such  children,  and  training  educational 
leaders  to  l«c:litste  such  training  programs. 

b)  developing  training  and  protocol  materials  necessary  to  implement  such  a 
training  program. 

c)  providing  developmental  assistance  to  local  and  State  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  to  help  them  develop  training  for  edu- 
cational personnel  to  work  with  exceptional  children , 

Accomplishmeata  Ia  fiscal  years  1972--1973: 

Approximately  1,322  persons  are  participating  in  innovative  training  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  leadership  personnel  in  teaching  exceptional  children  with 
an  emphasis  In  the  early  childhood  area. 

To  date  there  have  been  approxir ately  15,000  minority  people  in  leadership 
positions  who  have  been  participants  In  these  programs.    As  a  result  of  this 
the  number  of  minority  people  moving  into  leadership  positions  has  greoCly 
increased.    All  projects  have  been  in  low-income  areas  where  the  incidence  of 
handicapping  conditions  has    been  greatest.    This  has  permitted  working  directly 
with  the  people  most  affected. 

The  Houston  Independent  School  project  is  the  first  one  ir.  the  State  of  Texas 
to  implement  the  five-year  plan  to  transfer  all  handicapped  chilc'ren  to  regular 

clapsrooms.    This  project  could  provide  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Th_' 
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Pennsylvania  University  Project  has  a  teacher  training  van  which  Is  touring  the 
smaller  towns  of  Pennsylvania.     It  Is  bringing  a  special  curriculum  to  the  teachers 
In  this  area.    This  may  open  a  new  means  of  training  teachers  who  are  In  rural  areas. 

Recent  court  decisions  (e.g..  District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania^!  California)  have  mandated  the  Integration  of  exceptional  children  Into 
regular  classrooms »    This  trend  Is  growing  and  there  Is  a  proliferation  of  similar 
cases  pending.    The  need,  therefore,  for  existing  regular  classroom  teachers  to 
receive  training  which  will  enable  ther:  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children  with 
special  problens.  Is  greater  than  ever.    During  academic  year  1973-74,  16  projects 
will  be  operational  with  1973  funds.    One  of  these  will  produce  trilnlng  materials. 
In  addition,  three  field-based  developmental  assistance  centers  will  be  funded 
which  focus  upon  educational  leaders  and  trainers  of  teachers  and  experienced 
educational  personnel.    Every  effort  will  be  made,  with  limited  funds,  to  provide 
assistance  to  those  states  and  school  districts  undergoing  change  as  a  result  of 
court  decisions  or  legislative  mandate. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

**  No  fund"-  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  in  1974. 
Financial  support  for  persons  who  wish  to  learn  to  teach  handicapped  children 
will  be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher 
Education  budget  where  substantial  increases  in  funding  are  being  proposed.  In 
addition,  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  program  provides  funds,  under  the 
special  education  and  manpower  development  program,  for  training  the  professional 
teacher  in  methods  of  educating  the  handicapped  in  the  regular  classroom.  The 
training  for  teaching  exceptional  children  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  urban/rural,  and  career  opportunities  programs,  which  are  concen- 
trating on  school  populations  which  come  from  low-income  families,  Inservice 
training  of  teachers  to  give  them  the  skills  necessary  to  Zeach  exceptional 
children  will  also  be  possible  under  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 

Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estimate         Estimate  Decrease 

(c)    Vocational  education  $6,900,000         $  — -         $-6,900  ,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose: 

This  activity  provides  support  to  assist  State  and  local  education  agencies 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  strengthening  their  efforts  in  recruiting 
and  training  individuals  for  the  broad  aspects  of  career  and  vocational  educatic.i. 
Grants  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  that  offer  graduate  study  in 
a  comprehensive  program  of  vocational  education  that  is  approved  by  the  State  boards 
for  vocational  education,  for  cooperative  arrangement  training  activities  with 
schools,  private  business  or  industry,  or  other   educational  inau5 tutions . 

Accomplighiaents  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  development,  im**lementation,  and  improvement  of 
comprehensive,  statewide  systems  for  vocatior.Hi  education  with  expansion  to  include 
career  education.    Special  efforts  were  mad'i  to  upgrade  vocational  education  per- 
sonnel training  in  .'.nstitutions  of  higher  education,    Undar  section  553  of  the 
Education  Professions  Develcpment  Act  (EPDA) ,  State  syateni"  received  grants  of 
a  minimum  of  $34,000,  with  inrger  States  receiving  commenjurately  higher  amounts 
proportionate  to  their  unicet  Aeeds  as  reflected  in  thc^r  approved  State  plan  for 
Vocational  Education,    These  programs  are  substantially  directed  to  support  a  major 
focus  in  improving  the  quality  of  ongoing  and  projected  vocational  educational 
programs.    This  program  will  be  decentralized  by  June  30,  1973.    The  fellowship 
progiam  under  section  552  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  has  been 
broadened  to  include  a  wide  array  of  leadership  development  activities.    The  present 
p»"c:^ram  is  continued  with  an  emphasis  on  th  »  mldmanagement  level.    The  program 
stres.''es  increasing  leadership  capabilities  in  local  education  agencies.  State 
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departments  of  education,  institutions  of  higher  education  and  related  agencies  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  development  and  coordination  cf  career  education  per- 
sonnel development  for  all  educational  levels.    At  present  there  are  seven  institu- 
tions continuing  their  graduate  level  program  being  supported  by  Federal  funds  and 
a  number  of  leadership  personnel  being  supported  with  State  funds. 

Request  for  fisc&l  year  197A; 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  in  1974. 
Financial  assistance  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  career  in  vocational  education 
will  be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  Higher  Education 
budget,  where  major  increases  in  funding  are  proposed.    Support  for  this  purpose 
will  also  be  available  to  States  and  localities  —  at  the  discretion  of  State  and 
local  officials  —  under  Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 

Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estimate         Estimate  Decrease 

(d)    New  careers  in  education  $500,000  $   $-500,000 


Narrative 

Vrogram  Purpose; 

The  purpose  io  to  attract  qualified  and  diverse  persons  to  the  field  of  educa- 
tion who  ordinarily  would  not  consider  this  field  either  on  a  full-or  part-time 
basis.    Artists,  scientists,  homemakers  and  others  are  encouraged  to  undertake 
teaching  or  related  assignments  on  a  part-time  or  temporary  basis.     Capable  youth 
are  attracted  to  the  field  by  Identifying  them  at  a  point  when  they  are  forming 
their  first  realistic  career  plans,  in  high  school,  and  encouraging  them  to  invest- 
igate careers  in  education . 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1&73: 

With  fiscal  year  1972  funds ,  three  colleges  sponsored  workshops  for  approxi- 
mately 200  high  school  students.    Recruitment  material  on  careers  in  education  and 
on  volunteers  has  been  disseminated  by  the  National  Center  for  Inforuation  on 
Careers  in  Education  and  the  Washington  Technical  Institute  (Projcc.  VOICE).  Twenty- 
eight  artists  and  craftsmen  have  been  working  with  school  personnel  ajid  child'^*>.n  at 
Oklahonia  City  University  In  the  Creative  Learning  Program.    And  in  Tulsa,  Oklahot^a, 
11  full-tirae  and  89  part-time  Indian  housewives,  artists,  and  craftsmen  have  beer, 
recruited  and  trained  to  work  in  schools  in  counties  having  large  Cherokee  enroll- 
ments . 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  funds  are  being  used  to  continue  several  of  the  projects 
described  above  as  well  as  to  sponsor  diesemination  activities.     Evaluation  materials 
currently  being  received  on  voi:inteer  programs,  high  school  workshops,  and  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  part-time  homemakers,  artists  and  scientists  will  play 
an  important  part  in  thid  dissemination.    Currently  planned  are: 

a)  An  informational  package  on  how  to  involve  part-time  homemakers, 
based  rn  past  experience  in  volunteer  programs  funded  under  section 
504.    This  package  will  also  contain  a  guide  on  how  to  use  part-ti.ne 
volunteers  ^n  aj«sisting  children  with  learning  difficulties, 

b)  A  manual  based  on  the  experifcui-w        all  previous  proji  cts  ,  including 
the  recruitment  of  ludian  parents  and  the  recruitment  of  artisans,  artists 
and  scientists  Lb  work  ;n  h  elementary  and  secondary  students  on  a  rart- 
tlme  basis. 

c)  A  workshop  package  to  demonstrate  how  high  schools  can  develop 
programs  to  encourage  students  to  enter  careers  in  education  at  r^^l 
levels . 
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d)  Five  regional  workshops  for  regional.  State  and  local  educational 
personnel  aa  well  as  teacher  training  Institutions  and  local  organiza- 
tions on  recruitment. 

e)  A  esse  study  evsluation  of  tlie  Tulsa  project. 

f)  A  career  education  handbook. 


g)  Severf.!  position  papers,  including  one  on  characteristics  of 
teachers  which  seem  to  make  a  difference  In  the  classroom. 

h)  Newsletters  on  Che  vsrlou*:  methods  of  recruiting  personnel  in  areas 
of  criticsl  shortsges. 

Request  for  fiscsl  year  1974: 

No  funds  sre  requested  foi  this  recruitment  program  in  1974.  In  view  of  the 
general  surplus  of  teachers  st  the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  special  Federal 
support  for  the  recruitment  of  educational  personnel  cannot  be  justified. 

Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estimate         Estimate  Decrease 

(e)  Higher  education   $8,000,000      $2,100,000  $-5,900,000 

Fellowahipa  (2.868,000)     (2,100.000)  (-768,000) 

Institutes   (5,132,000)        (  )  (-5,132,000) 


Nsrratlve 


Progrsm  Purpose: 

Title  V,  Part  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1964  authorizes  grants  to  and 
contracts  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  training  present  or 
prospective  colle,»ii  teschers,  administrators  and  educational  spec  alists  st  less 
than  the  Ph.D.  level.    Funds  may  be  used  to  support  institutes  an,  ihort-term 
training  programs,  and  fellowshlpa  for  full-time  graduate  atudy. 


Funds  In  aupport  of  xnatitutes  and  short-term  training  programs  cover  the 
direct  and  indirect  coats  of  operating  the  program  and  provide  stipends  for 
participants.    Awarda  for  fellowship  programs  pro^^ide  stipends  for  graduate  fellows 
and  an  institutionsl  rost-of-education  allowance  for  each  student.    Fellowships  may 
not  be  used  for  graduate  programs  eligible  for  support  under  title  IV  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.    Hulti-yesr  swsrds  are  sometimes  made  which  provide 
support  for  programs  extending  over  two  or  more  years. 

Accomplishments  x'a  fiscal  year  1973: 

Moat  of  the  institute  programs  will  provide  training  for  the  following  types 
of  personnel:    (1)  teachers,  administrators  and  educational  specialists  who  are 
concerned  with  the  needs  of  low-income  and  minority  students;  (Z/  Junior  college 
personnel;  and  (3)  personnel  of  developing  institutions,  particularly  the  pcedom- 
minantly  black  colleges.    Additional  training  programs  will  be  designed  to  serve 
Mexican-American  students,  American  Indian  students,  veterans,  and  women.  Some 
attention  la  slso  being  given  to  drug  abuse  iducation,  cooperative  edu*-      ?n,  and 
environmental  education. 


Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 


Poiiowshlp  support  at  leas  than  the  Ph«D.  level  will  be  concentrated  in  two  or 
three  areas  of  high  national  priority  and  need.    One  such  priority  area  is  the 
preparation  of  representatives  from  minority  groups,  especially  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  Blacks,  and  American  Indians,  for  positions  as  administrators  in  2-year 
community  colUgaa .    Another  auch  high  priority  la  the  training  of  student  financial 
aid  oeficerL  in  the  proper  administration  of  student  financial  aid  programs,  A 
third  nriority  srea  Is  the  support  of  a  pr^.gram  to  prepare  women  for  important 
declsiun-moking  positions  in  higher  ed«"--cion. 

No  funda  sre  being  requested  to  support  Institutes  and  short-term  training 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
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1973  1974 
Number       Amount  Number  Amount 


Fellowships 

Average  cost   $6,500  $6,50' 

New   9?.         600 ,000  230      1 ,500 ,000 

Continuing    349      2,268,000  92  600,000 

Total...  »   A41      2,PG3,000  322  2,100,000 

Institutes   125i.^$5,132,000 

Average  cof  t   4i,000     


Ij  Includes  1973  sumner  session  an  1  1973-74  aca-lemlc  year. 

National  Priority  Programs 


Increase  or 

1973  i9^_a  pecreasfc 


(^^  Educational  technolog/  demons tra- 


(1)  Educational  broadv^astlng 

(2)  Sesame  Street  and  The 

S  19,000,000 
(13,000,000) 
(6,000,000) 

$  13,000,000 
(10,000, 000) 
(3,000,000) 

5  -6,000.000 
(-3.000.000) 
(-3,000.000) 

(b) 

12,400,000 

3,000,000 

-9,400,000 

(c) 

12,000,000 

12.000,000 

(d) 

^.1RO,000 

-3.180,000 

fe) 

2,000,000 

-2.000,000 

a. 500,000 

4,000.000 

-4,500.000 

Budget  authority  and  obligations. 

57,080,000 

32.000,000 

-25.080,000 

1973 

iflStiiiiaCc: 

1974 
Estimate 

Increase 
or 

Decrease 

(a) 

Eo.dtlonal  T»;£.hnology  Demanstration 
(1)  Educational  Broadcasting 

^13, 000,000 

$10,000,000 

$-3,000,000 

Narrative 


Program  Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  assist  In  the  establishment,  expansion  and 
improvement  of  nonccMffiiercial  broadcasting  facilities  to  9^rve  the  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  informational  needs  of  Americana  in  their  schc^Is,  homes,  and  local 
communltiea*    Facilities  purchased  wit:h  assistance  from  thia  program  enable  States 
and  locally-controlled  public  television  and  radio  stations  to  air  educational  and 
community-service  programs  which  suit  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  local  audiences* 
Educational  broadcasts,  both  those  produced  nationally  and  locally  provide  signifi- 
cant alternatives  to  those  which  commercial  stations  and  networks  can  provide* 
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Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1972-1973; 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  69  noncommercial  educational  radio  and  tRlevision  stations 
were  imrroved  or  established.    Grants  provided  for  expansion  of  26  public  radio  sta- 
tions ($1,520,000),  expansion  of  33  educational  television  stations  ($8,181,000), 
and  activation  of  10  new  public  television  stations    $3, 299, 000) . 

In  fisc.ll  vear  1973,  the  funds  assisted  in  the  establishment  or  improvement  of 
75  nonconwiercl&i  radio  and  television  stations,    Grants  enabled  12  new  public  radio 
stations  to  «*,et  on  the  air  ($1,020,000)  and  improved  the  broadcasting  capability  of 
16  operating  public  radio  stations  ($1,040,000),    Grants  for  public  television  fa- 
cilities activated  10  new  stations  ($3,200,000),  and  improvement  grants  assisted 
28  existing  stations  ($7,740,000), 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  emphatis  and  support  continued  to  t;hift  to  im^jroving  the 
equipment  and  production  facilities  of  local  television  station^i.    At  least  one- 
third  of  the  local  stations,  for  example,  are  unable  to  broadcast,  tape  or  film 
programs  i,  color.    Less  than  half  are  able  to  originate  programs  with  their  own 
color  camera"".    To  help  meet  these  needs,  at  least  two-thirds  of  EBFP  television 
funds  support*. i  projects  to  improve  local  television  equipment, 

Reouest  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

After  fiscal  yedr  1973  awards,  there  remained  pending  approximately  80  appli- 
cations requesting  more  than  $20,000,000  in  Federal  funds.    It  is  anticipated  that 
a  $10,000,000  appropriation  for  this  program  will  provide  matching  grants  to  sup- 
port about  52  projects.    This  would  include  the  activation  of    ?   law  noncommercial 
radio  stations  and  grants  for  improving  or  expanding  the  broadcast  facilities  of 
10  nonconmercial  radio  stations.    The  primary  emphasis  in  support  of  the  noncom- 
mercial radio  facilities  will  be  on  reaching  the  fop  100  majoi:  urbanized  areas 
in  the  U,S,    By  Lre  end  of  fiscal. year  1973,  59  of  these  major  population  areas 
will  have  full-service  noncommercial  radio  stations  reaching  approximately  707o  of 
the  population. 

Emphasis  in  television  support  will  continue  to  be  on  providing  local  stations 
wltn  support  for  the  purchase  of  up-to-date  equipment,  enabling  local  stations,  for 
example,  to  obtain  color  film  and  videotaping  equipment,  for  locally-originated  pro- 
duction and  program  distribution.    Except  for  th«3  activation  of  10  stations,  prin- 
cipally in  metropolitan  areas  of  at  least  250,000  persons,  grants  will  help  improve 
or  expai:i  the  broadcast-related  facilities  of  20  stations. 

The  long-rar.ge  objective  of  this  program  is  to  complete  s  basic  minimum  public 
broadcasting  system  for  the  nation.    At  around  present  levels  of  appropriations  for 
this  program,  it  is  anLicipated  that  the  Federal  role  in  supporting  educaticnal  TV 
and  radio  facilities  will  have  been  transferred  to  State,  regional  and  local  efforts 
by  fiscal  year  1976. 

Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estimate         Estimate  Decrease 

(a)  Educational  Technology  Demonstration 
(1)  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric 

Company   $6, 000, 000      $  3, 000,  000  $-  3,  000 , 000 


Narrative 

Prf  gram  Purpoae; 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support  to  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop  (CTW)  for  research  and  development  activities  related  to  the  production  of 
Seaame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company,    Sesame  Street  ia  designed  to  teach  pre- 
school age  children  reading  and  arithmetic  skills  and  to  orient  them  to  xperJencea 
normally  beyond  their  own  environment.    The  Electric  Company  primarily  is  designed 
to  increase  the  reading  ability  of  children  aged  7  to  10  years. 
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Accomplishments  In  fiscal  Years  1972-1973; 

It  Is  currently  estimated  that  Sesame  Street  reaches  a  total  audience  of  al- 
most 12  million  children.    Each  year,  this  pre-achooi  program  has  gained  popularity 
and  support  from  the  public,  particularly,  from  parents  of  pre-school  age  children. 
No  fortnal  evaluation  on  the  impact  o£  Sesame  Street  was  planned  or  conducted  last 
year.    The  Electric  Company  already  reaches  children  in  some  6  million  households. 
A  study  conducted  only  a  few  months  after  this  program's  initial  broadcast,  reported 
that  approximately  2  million  children  viewed  the  program  during  school  hours,  23/5. 
of  the  nation's  elementary  schools  and  over  70%  of  all  large  city  schools  having 
full  TV  capabilities  viewed  the  program.    There  are  indications  that  school  use  of 
The  Electric  Company  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

In  fiscal  1974,  direct  Federal  support  for  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Com- 
pany will  continue  to  reduce  as  a  result  of  decreased  requirements  and  increased 
self-generating  revenue  on  the  part  of  CTW.    Some  $3,000,000  is  requested  to  support 
these  two  programs;  approximately  $2  million  of  this  amount  supporting  The  Electric 
Company,    It  is  anticipated  that  funds  from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
foundations,  contributioi»s  and  CTW's  own  income  will  contribute  to  the  level  of  sup- 
port necessary  for  maintaining  the  production  and  distribution  of. CTW's  TV  programs. 


1973  1974  Increase  or 
Estimate   Estimate  Decrease 


(b)    Drug  abuse  education   $12,400,000         $3,000,000  $-9,400,000 

New   (6,600,000)       (3,000,000)  (-3,600,000) 

 continuing  : . . »       (.5,800^00j  ('"-)  (-5^00_^000) 


Program  purpose: 

This  program  helps  schools  and  communities  assess  and  respond  to  their  drug  abuse 
problems  by  becoming  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  developing  programs  to 
attack  its  causes,  rather  than  merely  responding  to  its  symptoms. 

The  basic  approach  is  fo  develop  leadership  teams  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
through  A  variety  of  training  programs  and  to  give  technical  assistance  to  programs 
developed  by  these  teams. 

The  funus  are  primarily  allocated  as  project  grants  to  State  Education  Agencies, 
pilot  college  and  community  programs,  teams  of  community  lee:lers,  training  centers, 
and  the  National  Action  Committee  (MAC),    NAC,  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
experts  from  the  private  sector,  provides  technical  assistance  to  the  National, 
State  and  local  programs, 

Accomplishmenta.  fiscal  vears  1972-1973: 

The  Office  of  Education  continued  support  for  college-based,  school/community-based 
and  other  projects  begun  In  1971,     (Out  of  880  applications,  58  projects  were" 
selected,)    It  becam3  increasingly  evident  that  virtually  all  cornmunities  have 
some  sort  of  drug  pioblem  and  that  problems  vary  from  community  to  community. 
Although  most  communities  are  aware  of  the  problem  and  want  to  respond  to  it,  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  support  projects  in  every  community,    A  realistic  and 
productive  Federal  role  has  been  to  train  leadership  for  communities,  to  respond 
to  specific  needs  and  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  about  successful 
programs  and  tecUutquea,    To  make  the  program  responsive  to  as  many  communities  as 
possible,  the  Help  Communities  Help  The.nselves  program  was  initiated.    Small  grants 
were  awarded  to  communities  to  support,  the  training  of  community  teams  of  five  to 
seven  individuals  at  nine  regional  training  and  resource  centers*    With  the  training 
received,  the  teams  returned  to  their  communities  with  the  skills  to  assess  and 
mobilize  local  resources  for  responding  to  their  drug  problems. 

From  July  1972  tj  June  1973  the  Program  is  supporting  800  community  teams  through 
minigrants  for  training  and  iSi  supporting  the  eight  regional  training  and  resource 
centers.     The  Program  is  continuing  support  for  55  projects  in-State  and  territorial 
education  agencies,  18  college-based  demonstration  projects  in  drug  abuse  preven- 
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tion,  and  39  school/conmunity-based  demonstrations,     '^"^  National  Action  Committee 
is  providing  technical  assistance  and  consult?   '      ^o  the  National  h'ro>,ran  and  State 
and  local  projects'.    Fiscal  year  1973  funds  arc  a_  .o  being  used  to  suppo.  t  opera- 
tions lrOk\\  July  1973  through  June  1974  at  the  55  S,;ate  anc'  territorial  --ojects,  at 
48  college  and  school/centers  (which  will  also  train  1,000  minigrant  teams),  and 
at  the  National  Action  Committee  (also  at  a  reduced  level);  $900,000  will  fund  a 
large-scale  evaluation  of  the  Help  Communities  Help  Themselves  program  during  this 
period* 

Request  for  fiscal  voar  1974. 

Tl  e  program  will  uce  fiscal  year  1974  funds  to  support  pilot  demonstration  projects 
to  validate  models  of  drug  abuse  prevention  geared  to  particular  communities  with 
particular  problems;  the  models  can  then  be  disseminated  to  similar  communities 
with  similar  problems,     Preiservice  training  (for  mdergraduate  teachers-in-training) 
will  be  supported  at  colleges  of  education  throughout  the  country.     The  program  is 
tentative,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  (SAUDAP).    This  office  is  responsible  for  providing  policy  direction  on 
all  Federally- funded  drug  programs.    Part  of  the  reason  for  the  decre  se  is  that 
SAODAP  wants  to  keep  new  projects  in  existing  arcu-  ar  a  minimurn  until  results  of 
evaluations  are  received.    Also,  certain  commuuiti  jrlfeTted  projects  previously 
supported  by  the  Office  of  Education  are  to  b*  funded  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  in  fiscal  year  1974,    The  tiug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  is  not 
being  extended.     The  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Ti:eatment  Act  cf  1972^  Section  410,  is 
being  utilized  Instead.    The  Act  is  just  as  broad  and  reduces  the  number  of 
legislative  authorities  for  drug  programs. 

Drug  Ab'ise  Education  Progects 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


1971 


1972 


1^7T 


1974 


Recipients 

No.  Amount 

IIO,  Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No, 

Amount 

State/territorial  agency 

55 

$2 , 000 

55 

$2,000 

55 

$2,000 

College»based 

20 

700 

20 

700 

20 

400 

Community-based 

27 

2,259 

27 

2,300 

38 

1,800 

School-based 

11 

1,300 

DOD  dependent  schools 

1 

100 

1 

100 

Training  centers 

9 

3,400 

9 

3,400 

Minlgrants  to  community 

500 

1,900 

800 

2.400 

Projects  generated  by 

1972  minigrf.nts 

78 

1,600 

National  Action  Com, 

1 

463 

1 

700 

1 

800 

Colleges  of  education 

Total 

104 

5,522 

624 

12,400 

1,001 

12,400 

$3,000 

*  Numbers  and  anounts  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(c)    Right  to  read  $12,000,000      $12,000,000       $  — 

New   (4,324.049)  (779,000)      (-4,045, 0A9) 

Continuing   (7,175.951)     (11,221,000)       (+4,0^5, 0A9) 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  substantially  lncL-'»ase  functional  literacy 
in  this  country — to  insure  that  by  1980,  99  percent  of  the  sixteen  year  olt's  in  the 
United  States  and  90  percent       the  people  over  16  shall  be  functionally  literate; 
that  la,  that  they  will  possess  and  us     the  reading  competencies  which  an  individ- 
ual must  have  to  function  effectively  as  aa  adult  in  our  society. 


This  abll-ltj   to  read  is  essential.     Vtr  .  m^re  than  3,000,000  adults  in  the 
United  States  ar-  illiterate  and  approximately  18,500,000  cannot      ad  well  enough 
to  complfcce  simple  tasks  required  for  common  living  needs.     Approxinately  7,000,000 
public  school  children  require  special  Instruction  in  reading.     Even  after  they 
have  completed  high  school,  one-third  to  one-halt  of  *:he  new  students  in  junior 
colleges  need  anniJ  type  of  reading  help. 

Through  the  demons tration  of  effective  and  efficient  : ^  'ilng  programs  and  the 
provision  of  technical  drssistance,  the  ultimate  aim  of  R-f  Read  is  to  stim- 

ulate all  reading  programs  to  be  effective,  regardless  o^  "^urce  of  funding, 

the  level  of  instruction,  or  the  ag-i  of  the  participant,     li**.        gram  will  impact 
both  State  grant  and  discretionary  funds  as  well  as  State  and  lcc*il  funds,  will 
Involve  experimental,  demonstration,  service  and  support  activities,  and  will  also 
be  responsible  for  awarding  a  limited  nuiriber  of  grants  and  condracts. 

AccomplishTPents  in  fiscal  years  1972-1C73; 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  Right  to  Read  accomplished  the  following: 

1.  Developed  and  disseminated  a  needs  assessment  package  to  aid  in  program 
planning  procedures 

2.  Designed  an  evaluation  system  for  school-based  programs 

3.  Designed  an  information  and  dissemination  system 

4.  Developed  and  disseminated  a  Right  to  Read  plan  of  action  for  school- 
based  programs 

5.  Developed  and  disseminated  a  Right  to  Read  program  nianu£.l  for  community- 
based  prog-ama 

6.  Developed  an  assessment  scale  for  use  in  examining  reading  programs 

7.  Identified,  validated  and  packaged  5  effective  model  reading  progr^ims 

8.  Selected  and* trained  40  people  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  233 
Right  to  Read  projects 

9.  Funded  and  provided  technical  assistance  to  140  school-based  programs,  74 
communtty-based  programs,  11  State  education  ager -.ies  and  19  special 
programs 

10.    Obtained  commitments  fron  65  professional  associations 

11 »     Developei  plans  to  involve  2S  of  the  65  professional  associations  in  Right 
to  Read  activities  aad  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  Right  to  Read  will  continue  to  fund  the  140  school-based, 
11  State  education  agencies  ar.d  5  special  projects.    The  74  community-based  projects 
were  forward-funded  late  in  1972.     Right  to  Read  States  will  be  expanded  to  Include 
20  additional  State  education  agencies^    Cross-bureat.  coordination  in  the  Office  of 
Educ^oCion  will  continue.    Technical  assistance  will  be.  continued  for  Right  to  Read 
funded  projects,  and  expanded  to  include  the  additional  20  State  education 
agencies.     Right  to  Read  will  continue  to  identify,  validate  and  package  effective 
reading  programs.    Additional  activities  will  include: 

1.  Establishing  liaison  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

2.  Developing  and  disseminating  an  assessment  package  for  State  education 
agencies  and  schools  of  higher  education. 

3.  Continuing  cooperative  actlvitie..  and  monitoring  of  the  National  Reading 
Center. 

4.  Completing  evaluation  of  Right  to  Read  funded  school-  and  community-based 
projects. 

5.  Cou.t*leting  evaluation  of  Right  to  Read  St»»tc  education  agencies. 


6. 


Developing  plans  for  and  implementing  a  series  of  training  seminars  for 
school  administrators  to  focus  oil  changing  and  improving  reading 
instruction . 


7.  Working  vlth  the  Right  to  Read  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  in 
support  of  the  National  Right  to  Rea4  Effort. 

8.  Developing  and  disseminating  "Parent  Kits"  for  use  with  pre-school 
children  in  the  development  of  reading  skills. 

9.  Developing  with  nine  Deana  of  Schools  of  Education,  plans  t-   improve  the 
training  of  prospective  teachers. 

10.  Developing  an  A'^'ilt  Literacy  Tost  to  ascertain  progress  made  toward 
meeting  the  national  ^'^al* 

11.  Developing  a  "Mini-assesf ment"  to  determine  the  state  of  the  art  of 
reading  delinquents  and  the  location  of  same. 

12.  Funding  of  an  adult  'Sesame  Street"  television  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  ^'undlng  of  the  National  Reading  Center  will  not  exceed 
$400,000,  and  its  activities  will  be  redirected  to  be  responsive  to  Right  to  Read 
priorities. 

Reoiipot  for  fiscal  >car  1974: 


Right  to  Read  State  education  agencies  will  be  expanded  to  include  the 
remaining  19.     It  ig  anticipated,  then,  that  all  50  States  will  be  funded.  Right 
to  Read  States  will  affect  every  school  and  school  district  in  this  nation.  Careful 
planning  will  result  in  improved  reading  instruction  for  every  child  attending 
public  schools. 

Those  projects  funded  m  fiscal  year  1972--7T  will  be  continued  during  fiscal 
year  1973-74.    Other  activities  will  include: 

1.  The  development  of  jpint  reading  models  with  nine  Offi».e  of  Education 
reading' r-.lated  programs. 

2.  Continuing  the  validation  of  model  reading  programs. 

3.  The  development  of  Implementation  straCegies  for  effective  utilization  of 
technology  in  improving  reading  instruction. 

I- .    The  development  of  a  plan  for  retraining  all  teachers  In  read  ag  by  the 
States. 

5.  Continuation  of  assistance  and  support  of  the  National  Reading  Center  and 
Reading  la  Fundanental *s  efforts  to  Involve  the  private  sector. 

6.  Expanding  technical  assistance  capabilities  of  State  education  agencies. 

7.  Developing  and  implen^nting  a  regional/State  education  agency--coordi- 
nated  plan  to  include  technical  assistance,  and  monitoring  activities. 

Activities  indicated  above  invoJve  approximately: 


1972_ 


1973 


1974 


Students 


200 ,000 


700  ,000 


l.W 


Teachars 


100,000 


300,000 


500 ,000 


Adults 


75.000 


100 .000 


200 ,000 


Totals         375,000       1.100,000  1.700.000 


\ 
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Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Eat Imate      Estimate  Decreaae 

',d)  Environmental  education   $3,180,000    $-3,180,000 

(Advisory  council  on  environmental 

education)   (50,000)     (---)  (-50,000; 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose; 

The  f.oal  of  environmental  education  Is  to  help  assure  the  availability  of 
locally  relevant,  effective,  and  useable  environmental  education  resources  and  thus 
promote  adequate  opportunities  for  citizens  to  achieve  ''environmental  literacy^*  for 
envlronmen'.al  Improvement,     Toward  this  goal,  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
provides  jlscretlonsry  grants  snd  contracts  to  support  experimental  education 
projects  such  as  community  education,  curriculum  development,  non-educational 
personnel  training,  and  dlrsemlnation  of  information  to  the  public.     It  also 
specifics  coordination  thi  lugh  the  Office  of  Environrnental  Education  of  other 
Office  of  Education  activities  related  to  environmental  education.    The  Office  of 
r ^vironmental  Education  also  serves  as  a  mechanism  for  providing  technical  rssls- 
t    \ce  to  the  field,  the  Office  of  Educatf.01  ,  and  other  governmental  programs. 

Accompllahments  in  fiscal  years  X9?2-X9?j: 


In  fiscal  year  1973,  approximately    $3.1  million  will  support  175  pro- 
jects located  throughout  the  courtry.    Emphasis  will  be  given  to  further  develop- 
ment of  resource  materials,  personnel  development,  community  education,  elementary 
and  secondary  projects,  and  mini-grant  workshops  for  community  groups.  Technical 
asalfltancc  efforts  for  the  development  of  projects  through  other  Office  of 
Education  prograots  will  focus  on  activities  and  approaches  that  cannot  be 
effectively  conducted  under  the  Environmental  Education  Act. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

No  funds  are  requested.    The  basic  authority  for  this  program  expires  in 
fiscal  year  1973.     The  yrLma**y  purpose  of  this  legislation  waa  to  alert  school  sys- 
tems to  the  need  for  including  environmental  subjects  in  their  curriculum,  and  it 
is  believed  that  thia  has  been  largely  accomplished.    The  Administration  will  not, 
therefore,  seek  extenaion  of  the  basic  lav.    State  and  local  officials  will,  of 
course,  be  able  to  utilize  broader  purpose  education  authorities  such  as  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  to  continue  to  support  environmental  education  projecta 
in  accordance  with  local  priorities. 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


(e)  Nutrition  and  health    $    2,000,000      $    $  -2.000,000 


Program  Purpoae; 

The  Nutrition  and  health  program  demonstrates  ways  to  organize  local  syf-tems  of 
child  development  services  thrcugh  more  effective  coordination  of  existing  health 
and  nutrition  resources,  particularly  those  of  Federal  programs.    Research  has 
demonstrated  that  adequate  food,  medical  care,  and  psychological  health  are  pre- 
requisite to  educational  achievement.    However,  programs  to  provide  theae  resources 
to  child^  en  are  usually  not  coordinated  in  a  commu  nlty.    CMldren  most  in  need,  such 
as  those  in  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  achool  districta,  are 
still  not  adequately  prepared  for  school.    The  Nutrition  r:nd  health  projecta  serve 
as  a  catalyst  to  mobilize  community  personnel  toward  a  concerted  effort  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children.    The  principal  focus  has  been  on  inruring  the 
delivery  of  services  already  authorized  lor  a  community.    \*hen  apeclfic  aervlces 
are  not  yet  available  in  q  community,  the  projects  have  identified  appropriate 
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Federal^  State  or  local  aources  of  aaalatance.    When  sources  are  lacking,  the  pro- 
jects may  aupport  a  ataff  member  to  fill  the  need  until  other  reaourcea  can  be 
generated. 

Accoapllahmenta  In  Placal  Yearg  1972-1973; 

Twelve  projects  funded  In  1972  are  being  continued  In  1973.  Thlr,  1b  the  final 
year  of  Federal  aupport  for  these  projects  which  were  initiated  in  1971  and  1972. 

Anecdotal  reports  and  evaluatlona  by  the  twelve  projecta  indicate  that  a  wide 
variety  of  approaches  have  been  aucceaaful  in  different  types  of  communltiea.  An 
overall  evaluation  def;lgn  la  being  completed  and  wll  be  Implemented  before  the  end 
of  flacal  year  1973.    Infonaatlon  about  different  approachca  is  being  disseminated 
among  the  projecta    ad  to  other  conmmnitlea. 

Request  for  Fiscal  Year  197A; 

No  funds  are  requeated  for  thla  program  in  fiscal  year  1974.    This  demonstra- 
tion program  has  brougjht  attention  to  the  xelatlonahip  of  nutrition  and  health 
to  educational  aucceaa  in  low-income  areas.    It  has  provided  various  models  that 
can  new  be  replicated  by  local  achool  diatricta.    The  existing  projecta  will  be 
evaluated  and  the  reatjlts  disseminated  with  fiscal  year  1973  funds. 

1973                     1974            Increase  or 
 ,  Estimate  i^stlinate  decrease 

■(f)  Dro      t  prevention   ^    8,500,000     $    A, 000,000      $  -4,500,000 


Progrm  pose: 

This  program  is  a  discretionary  grant  program  which  provides  Federal  funds 
directly  to  local  achool  diatricta.     It  la  dealgned  to  develop  demonstration  model 
programa,  in  aelected  public  elementary  and  aecondary  schools,  for  reducing  the 
number  of  students  who  leave  school  before  high  school  graduation.    The  schools  In 
which  projecta  are  located  have  exceaalve  school  dropout  rates  and  large  numbers  of 
diaadvantaged  atudenta.    Models  which  are  effective  In  these  locations  can  be 
replicated  by  other  achool  aystems  which  have  high  dropout  rates. 

Applicatloua  are  aubmltted  by  local  educational  agencies  with  the  approval  of 
their  appropriate  State  educational  agency.    Applications  are  received  against  a 
aet  of  criteria  established  by  legislative  authority. 

Accomplishments  in  Fiscsl  Year  1972-73: 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  19  dri»pout  prevention  projects  funded  in  1972,  were 
continued  at  a  coat  of  $8,375,000  with  the  rtaialnlng  $125,000  funding  2  new  short- 
term  dropout  prevention  projecta  for  Mexican-American  students.    An  analysis  of  these 
projects  was  made  to  identify  the  components  which  have  been  most  successful  in 
reducing  the  school  dropout  rate.    The  thrust  to  maximize  effectiveness  will  be 
continued  through  emphaaia  on  accountability ,  community  involvement,  evaluation 
design  and  measurement.    Career  Education  was  emphasized  In  all  dropout  prevention 
projecta.    Progress  was  generally  measured  by  comparing  data  related  to  the  1967- 
1968  school  year  (base  year).    An  evalua^   m  of  the  projects  shows  the  following 
facts: 

a.  In  19  dropout  prevention  programs  tht  e  are  19,495  blacks,  1,092  Indians, 
110  Orlentsls,  4,176  Spanish  surnamed  and  4,696  Caucasians  as  direct  par- 
ticipants.    Indirect  participation  in  Title  VIII  is  approximately  35,000 
students  or  a  total  of  65,000  students, 

b.  The  dropout  rate  in  the  selected  schools  of  the  Title  VIII  program  has 
steadily  decreaaed  from  10.1%  in  1968-69  to  5,5%  in  1971-72.  Approxi- 
mately 1,600  fewer  suspensions  were  repotted  in  1971-72  as  compared  to 
1968-69. 
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c.  Projects  with  reading  and  math  components  have  reported  average  gains  of 
1.5  to  2,0  years  in  student  achievement. 

d.  Forty  businesses  and  industries  are  working  cooperatively  with  the  target 
schools  providing  school  and  work  experiences  for  school  youth. 

e.  Replicable  success  has  been  demonstrated  by  school  districts  which  have 
installed  practices  developed  in  their  dropout  prevention  programs. 
Baltimore  has  adopted  the  component  dealing  with  students  with  critical 
emotional  and  educational  problems,  and  installed  It  in  several  schools 
in  the  city.    St.  Louis  has  adopted  system-tide  its  drop Jut  prevention 
component  dealing  with  the  Socially  maladjusted  student  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  is  revising  its  pupil  personnel  prog'. am  as  a  result  of 
its  dropout  prevention  project,  and  Seattle  has  adoptjid  its  dropout  pre- 
vention component  for  the  socially,  emotionally  maladjusted  student. 

f.  Approximately  ^00  school  age  pregnant  girls  have  participated  in  special 
school  programs  designed  to  keep  them  in  school. 

g.  Approximately  2,500  students  have  been  trained  in  employable  skills  that 
can  be  used  after  leaving  school. 

h.  Approximately  2,000  parents  have  been  directly  involved  in  school  activi- 
ties. 

i.  More  than  20,000  students  have  received  special  services:     i.e.,  gui'^ance, 
welfare  assistance,  speech  correction,  psychological  servicos  and  individual 
instruction. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  the  Office  vill  continue  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of 
the  19  operating  Dropout  Prevention  projects;  solicit,     evaluate,  select  and  develop 
two  new  Dropout  Prevention  projects,  which  will  be  Mexican-American;  assist  in 
Identifying  and  coordinating  dropout  prevention  activities  within  the  Office  of 
Education,  State  Departments  of  Education  and  other  Government  agencies;  provide 
national  leadership  in  the  field  of  dropout  prevention;  and  demonstrate  that 
innovative  dropout  prevention  programs  will  be  developed  and  operated  which  will 
reduce  the  number  of  school  dropouts  by  not  less  than  15  percent  of  the  number  of 
school  dropouts  reported  in  1972. 

Request  for  Fiscal  Year  197A: 

The  197A  budget  continues  the  phaae'-out  of  this  program  which  has  met  its 
objective  of  demonstrating  ways  to  reduce  school  dropouts.    Nine  drop-'ut  prevention 
projects  will  be  continued  for  their  fourth  operational  year.    No  new  projects  are 
planned  to  be  awarded.    As  projects  are  completed,  the  results  of  this  demonstration 
program  will  be  disseminated. 


Number  of  Dropout.s  in  Title  VIII  Target  Scloc  '  s 


Original  ten  schools:  1/ 

1968-  69  

1969-  70  

1970-  71  

1971-  72  

Second  nine  schools:  2_/ 

1970-  71  

1971-  72  

1/  Average  yearly  secondary  enrollment  is  35,300  students, 
1/  Average  yearly  secondary  ent >lijneat  is  21,000  students. 


Number  Perceatage 


3,572  10,1 

2,793  7.9 

2,AA1  6.9 

1,953  5.5 


2,60A  1?.A 
1,8A3  8,7 
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Increase 
1973                1974  or 
Es tlmate         Es tirnate    Decrease 


i ,    Data  systems  improvement: 
(a)  Educational  statistics 

(1)  Surveys  and  special  studies  $4,250,000      $7,400,000  $+3,150,000 

(2)  Cotmuon  core  of  data     500,000  +500,000 


Sub  total , .-                                      4 ,  250 ,000  7  ,900 ,000  +3  ,650 ,  ^00 

(b)  National  achievement  study                      6 ,000 ,  OOP  7 ,000 ,000  +1 , OOP ,000 

Budget  authority  and 

obligations  10,2'0,000  14,900.000  +4, 65^), 000 


Genural  Statement 

Programs  related  to  data  acquisition  and  processing  are  now  part  of  a  single, 
comprehensive  plan.    Office  of  Education  datn  gathering  and  analysis  activities 
which  have  been  consolidated  and  assigned  to  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  include:     (1)    Ongoing  surveys  and  statistical  studies;  (2)  Educational 
manpower  data  collection  (previously  carried  in  ,-he  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment appropriation  as  "manpower  data  collectior        (3)     the  Na<,ional  Achievement 
Study;  and  (4)    activities  previously  conducts    S/  the  Joint  Federal/State  Task 
Force  on  Evaluation  (previously  carried  in  Lhc  -.iei*"ientary  and  Secondary  appropria- 
tion under  "evaluation").    In  addition,  a  new  program  to  design  integrated  Federal, 
State,  and  local  educational  data  systems  is  planned. 

Increase 

1973  1974  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

(a)    Educational  statistics  1./ 

(1)     Surveys  and  special  studies  $4,230,000        $7,400,000  $+3,150,000 

1/  Base  figure  does  not  include  $840,000  allocated  for  functlms  trans- 
~    ferred  to  NCES  for  elementary  and  secondary  program  information  surveys 

Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

The  Statistics  program  is  designed  to  provide  data  on  a  current  and  responsive 
basis  for  planning,  policy  aad  administrative  uses  by  Federal,  State,  local  and 
institutional  decisionmakers.     The  program  also  provides  usable  data  about  education 
to  the  general  public.     For  Federal  purposes,  the  data  provide  necessary  bases  -or 
decisions  about  allocation  of  Federal  funds,  for  evaluation  of  Impact  of  Federally- 
funded  programs,  and  for  reports  required  by  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch 
regarding  education  programs. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  veai.>.  19 72'- 19 73: 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  54  ongoing  time  series  reports,  which  are 

regularly  published  reports  of  data  collected    or  use  by  planners,  policymakers 

and  other  interested  professionals,  several  importart  priority  activl    es  were 

established  or  expanded  in  1972  and  1973: 

1,    A  system  was  completed  to  retrieve  census  social  and  economic  data  by 
school  district,  and  two  computer  files  were  prepared  for  widespread  use  by  Fede^ei, 
State  and  local  education  authorities,  particularly  for  the  Improved  allocation  of 
compensatory  education  funds.     A  project  was  begun  to  combine  these  data  with 
financial  data  from  the  Elementary  anr  Secondary  General  Information  Surveys 
(ELSEGIS) . 
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2,  First  national  directories  of  the  universe  of  fchoois  offering  secondary 
an'  postsecondary  vocational  programs  were  completed  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

3.  For  the  national  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  ClasrR  o'  lOll, 
approximately  18,000  high  school  senio  j  in  1,100  secondary  schools  provided  informa- 
tion related  to  thiir  high  school  expeiienci^a ,  attitudes,  and  opinions,  future 
occupational  and  educations plans,  personal  profile  information,  and  fanily  back- 
ground.    In  addition,  information  was  collected  c i  the  school  environmanc,  on  school 
counselor  profiles  and  practices,  and  on  the  curriculum  and  academic    chievement  of 
the  students.    This  information  is  expected  to  provide  the  basis  for  analysis  of 

the  relationships  between  educational  experience  snd  the  educational  and  occupational 
choices  and  success  of  students  after  graduation  from  high  school.    Plans  for  the 
first  fc llow-up  survey  of  these  students^ including  the  survey  ins trument,  have  been 
developed  with  a  field  test  scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1973. 

A.    A  special  survey  of  the  financial  status  of  school  systems  serving  the  64 
largest  citit s  in  the  U.S.  was  begun  early  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

5.  Handbook  II,  Financial  Accounting  for  tocal  and  State  School  Systems  was 
revised.    When  Implemented  in  State  and  locnl  educational  ?ftancies,  this  handbook 
will  provide  for  consistent  and  comparable  f;'.nancial  recording  and  reporting. 

6.  An  early  release  of  higher  education  enrollment  totals  by  student  level, 
.natitutlonal  control  and  type,  and  State  for  the  Fall  of  19  72  was  disseminated  in 
early  De.:ember  1972.    Siipilar  early  releases  are  scheduled  for  employee  salary  data 
by  sex  in  February  1973  and  financial  data  in  May  1973. 

7.  A  survey  of  the  backgrounds  and  characteristics  of  students  and  teachers 
in  voct.tional  education  offered  by  secondary  schools  was  completed  in  fiscal  year 
19  "'3. 

8.  A  pretest  of  a  survey  of  public  secondary  school  course  o^^ferings,  enroll- 
ments and  curriculum  practices  was  completed  and  reported.    A  national  survey, 
involving  a  sample  of  approximately  9,000  of  the  Nation's  24,000  public  secondary 
schools  was  y>egun  during  fiscal  year  1973, 

9.  A  first-time  survey  on  programs  providing  adult  education  through  public 
schools  and  agencies  was  published  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

10.  A  first  report  providing  data  from  higher  education  institutions  on 
employment  by  sex  was  completed  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

11.  Analytic  models  of  educational  manpower  iupply  and  demand  were  developed 
and  tested,  studies  of  educational  manpower  flow  through  the  training  sequence  and 
into  the  institutic^nal  system  also  were  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1972-73. 

12.  The  1972  Consolidated  Program  Information  Report  was  j'hortened  resulting 
in  considerable  reduction  in  burden.    Technical  assistance  grants  were  provided  to 
facilitate  more  timely  and  accurate  response  to  this  survey  of  local  education 
agencies  covering  participants,  staff,  an^  finances  of  Federally  funde«>  programs. 

13.  A  comprehenaive  report,  on  the  extent  and  types  of  participation  it  idult 
education  will  be  published,  in  fiscal  year  1973, 

14.  A  Manual  I'or  Manpower  Accounting  in  Hig,.*er  Education  was  published. 

15.  A  first-time  survey  and  report  on  the  educational  role  of  nonprofit 
community  organizations  was  completed  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

16.  A  cost-sharing  project  with  State  departments  of  education  in  acquiring 
career  edu':3::ion  r*ata  was  successfully  carried  out.    The  actual  numbers  of  States 
contracted  with  was  44, 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

* 

The  request  includes  an  increase  of  $3,150,000  for  ongoing  statistics  programs. 
Of  this  increase,  roughly  $1,470,000  is  for  the  transfei  of  the  activities  of  the 
Joint  Federal  State  lask  Force  on  ev  luation  previously  funded  under   'lementary  and 
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Se  ondary  education.    The  remainder  of  the  Increase  is  to  meet  the  critical  data 
requirements  of  policy  makers  and  program  managers.    Most  of  the  Increase  will  be 
for  starting  or  expanding  the  major  projects  outlined  below. 

1.  The  Elementary  School  Survey  will  be  conducted    sing  redesigned  instruments 
from  those  last  used  in  fiscal  year  1971.    The  survey  will  provide  information  on 
pupil  population  groups  that  have  been  the  subject  of  Federal  legislation,  i.e., 
children  from  low-income  areas,  handicapped,  migrant,  and  children  'roro  nonstandard 
English  speaking  environments.    Information  will  also  be  obtained  on  the  services 
provided  and  the  impact  such  services  have  had  on  the  partial     it  children. 

2.  The  merging  of  Census  date  with  ELSEGIS  financial  data  will  be  completed, 
providing  a  data  base  to  assist  the  equitable  funding  of  public  education  among 
school  districts  in  States  and  the  impjoved  allocation  of  Federal  discretionary 
program  funds.    The  system  to  retrieve  census  data  by  school  district  will  be  up- 
dated to  allow  for  school  district  boundary  changes  since  1970.    The  merging  of 
these  data  will  be  highly  useful  ior  State  planning  for  revenue-sharing . 

3.  Work  on  the  Anchor  Test  Study,  wtixel:'.  is  developing  national  norms  for 
equating  seven  reading  tests  widely  used  in  Amei'lcan  elem'^'^tdry  schools,  will  con- 
tinue into  fiscal  year  1974  and  should  terminate  vith  a  new  set  of  tables  of  scor- 
equivalents  about  March  1974.    A  contract  will  be  let  -jring  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  further       ^lysis  of  data  from  the  current  Anchoi   -.est  Study.    This  analysis  will 
focus  on  the  dij;trlbutlons  of  test  scores  for  varioui  population  subgroups  including 
children  from  various  socio-economic  groups.    A  feasibility  study  will  also  be  con- 
ducted to  develop  procedures  for  extracting  test  scores  from  other  data  collection 
instruments  and  translating  such  scores  into  a  common  metric  for  program  evaluation 
purposes. 

4.  An  update  of  the  Library  Statistics  Manual  last  publishe  '  in  1966,  an 
integral  part  of  the  development  of  the  Library  Gen'^ral  Irformati' n  System  (LIBGIS)  , 
will  be  undftrtaken  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

5.  The  first-  follow-up  o:  the  National  Longitudinal  lUudy  of  the  High  School 
Class  of  1972  Is  olanned  to  be  initiated  in  September  1973.    Plans  for  the  second 
follow-up  of  the  current  cohort  and  for  an  addltlon-^l  cohort  to  be  initially  field 
tested  in  the  sprinj?  of  1975  will  be  developed.    Thi;.  new  effort  will  probably  begin 
with  tenth  grade  stud*,.its  and  will  provide  informatioi   on  high  school  dropouts  av>d 
their:  future  occupational  and  educ^itional  experie'nces , 

6.  A  first-time  survey  of  noncollegiste  postsecoi  dary  schools  (including 
proprietary  schools)  to  provide  data  oi  .iieir  enrollme  its,  programs,  teacher 
characteristics,  as  required  to  support  planning  for  implementing  the  Educate jn 
Amendments  of  1972,  will  be  co«Tipleted  in  fiscal  year  1974.     A  second  more  detailed 
version  will  be  implemented  later  in  fiscal  year  1974,  providing  a  richer  data  base 
for  analysed  und  the  measurement  of  change  in  these  specialized  institutions. 

7.  Educational  manpower  statis*-ic8  will  continue  along  two  major  thrusts: 
(a)  work  will  be  continued  on  the  development  of  improved  models  for  forecasting 
changes  in  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  teachers;   (b)  assistance  to,  nnd 
collaboration  with,  States  will  continue  in  the  effort  to  develop  educational  man- 
power statistics  collection  and  analyses  systems  to  meet  the  States'  own  planning 
needs  as  well  as  Federal  needs.    The  States'  syateme  wlli  be  compatible  with  the 
development  of  the  Common  Core  of  Data,  and  become  a  part  of  it  as  that  program 
becomes  operational. 

3.    A  significant  portion  of  the  additional  funding  and  staff  requested  will 
be  focused  on  expediting  publication  of  reports  vhlch ,  particularly  in  the  last 
yeai.',  have  been  Inordinately  delayed  by  reduction  or  elimination  of  overtime, 
temporary  employees,  and  other  resources  normally  used  to  expedite  publications. 

9,  Quantitative  information  on  expected  outcomes  in  fiscal  year  1974  from  this 
program  Is  shown  below : 

New  survey  Instruments  to  be  deiolgned  27 

Surveys  to  be  conducted  (data  collections)  23 

Statistical  publications  to  be  prepared  52 

Reference  service  for  special  requests  11,500 


increase' 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Es  t Imate 


Decrease 


or 


(a)    Educational  statlsclcF 

(2)     Common  core  of  data 


$  


$  500.000 


$+500,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

The  Common  Core  of  Data  program  (CCD)  Is  a  major  new  Initiative  by  the  Office 
of  Education  to  replace  the  current  uneven  and  largely  Inadequate  provisos  for 
educational  statistics  In  the  50  States,  6  outlying  areas,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  an  Integrated  and  Interlocking  system  of  educational  statistics  to 
meet  Federal.  State,  local  and  IniJtltutlonal  needs  for  planning  and  management. 
The  Federal  Government  will  play  a  leadership  role  In  stimulating  developmeut  of 
Integrated  Information  systems  to  provide  data  concerning  the  fnrmal  education 
system — the  schools  and  postsecondary  Institutions — and  the  Informal  education 
system  made  up  of  libraries,  museums,  educational  broadcasting,  and  other  press 
media. 

This  program  will  provide  eventually  for  the  full  complement  of  data  and  data 
service?  ne^.ded  for  effective  management  of  the  American  education  system.  The 
framework  for  State  data  collection,  comparability  among  States,  and  analysis  and 
reference  service,  to  be  developed  under  CCD  will  be  an  Important  asset  to  State 
management  of  resources  under  revenue  sharing. 

This  program  Is  In  tender'  to  resolve  the  severe  problems  developing  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Spates  concerning  provision  of  educitlonal  data.  The 
Office  of  Education  requires  large  amounts  of  data  for  management:  of  Its  programs, 
for  evaluation,  and  to  carry  out  Its  responsibility  for  providing  statistics  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  American  education  for  use  in  plan"^^g  and  policy  develop- 
ment at  all  levels.    In  the  implementation  phase,  CCD  will  provide  financial  gys tt  .ns 
and  developmental  systems  in  the  form  of  expert  consultation  on  statistics  and 
computer-iasisted  information  systems.    The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
hss  endora.^d  this  program  as  the  best  solution  to  the  joint  Federal-State  problem 

.  the  ever    ncreasing  need  and  demand  for  educational  managtJient  and  evalua*"ive 
data. 

AccomplisI  -ants  In  fiscal  year  1973: 

These  activities  weve  funded  under  the  surveye  and  special  studies  line  Item 
during  fiscal  :7ear  1973.    Grants  were  awarded  to-  four  States  to  identify  State 
user  requirements  for  educational  finance  data.    The  four  States,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas,  have  completed  their  work.    A  contract  was  awarded 
'£or  the  preparation  of  operational  planning  materials  for  the  1CD  program.  Thest 
materials  provide  basic  planning  guides  for  seutoi*,  module  and  1-jvel  development 
plus  planning  factors  for  crating,  staffing,  scheduling  and  coordination. 

Educational  finance  iesuee  based  on  the  work  of  the  President's  Commission  or 
Scho'  1  Financ^:,  the  National  Education  Finance  Project  and  the  Commissioner's 
Task  Force  on  School  f..p.ance  are  *  eing  identified .    An  outgrowth  of  this  work  will 
be  the  identification  of  data  elements  needed  to  analyze  the  major  issues.  A 
request  for  proposals  has  been  developed      -^ding  to  award  of      contract  in  fiscal 
year  1973  to  develop  the  CCD  Federal  Core  ur  Data  Elements  fc:  t^e  elementary/ 
secondary  sector.    A  grant  program  has  been  announced  leading  to  the  documentation 
of  the  implementation  of  revte  )d  Handbook  II  Financi?l  Accounting  for  Local  and 
State  School  Systems,  in  three  local  education  agencies. 

The  CCD  Advisory  C  ^iomlttee  on  thf  Elementary-Sector  has  met  twice  and  provided 
fe,aidance  on  the  course  of  development  of  this  sector.    A  steering  group  on  the 
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pos tsecondary  sector  has  been  appointed  ano  ».  s  held  one  meeting.     A  subgroup  of 
f.ie  steering  committee  met  to  define  t^:^  Issut.'  In  pos  tsecondary  education  and 
the-Jr  implications  for  data  requirements. 

Request  for  Ciscgl  year  1974; 

The  flac^l  year  L974  objectives  are  described  under  three  niu;ualLy  supporting 
program  activities:  (1)  State  System  Design,  (2)  Statistical  Standards  and  Tools, 
and  (3>  Data  Publications  and  Reference  Activities, 

1.  State  Systems  Design;     Funds  for  planning  and  feasiblllLy  testing  are 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1974.    The  major  toola  for  the  planning  of  the  FeJeral/ 
State  Integrated  educational  data  system  In  fiscal  year  197i  for  both  the  elementary 
secondary  and  the  postsecondary  sectors  ore: 

a,  Grants  to  fund  State  reviews  of  the  Federal  finance  core  and  to 
identify  the  core  of  data  for  State  and  local  education  agencies; 

b,  A  contract  to  ..dentify  Federal  core  re^'lrements  for  pupil  data; 

c,  A  r:o.itract  to  Id  ify  user  requirements  leading  to  definition  of  the 
Federal  finance  core  for  postsecondary  educ,  lion  and  for  expansion  of  the 
Federal  finance  core  to  meet  State  needs. 

2,  Statl'jtlcal  Standards  and  Tools:    An  explicit  program  will  be  introduced 

i.  td  operated  ;o  aet  standards  and  provide  technical  leadership  In  the  organization 
and  use  of  quantitative  data  relating  to  all  aspects  of  American  education.  The 
data  standards  effort  in  fiscal  year  1974  providea  for  the  revision  of  term!  gy 
standards  for  property  ac  ounting  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  t ,  l- 
h_'c:hQr  education  apace  utilization.    Handbooks,  initially  focused  on  higher  educa- 
t?.cn,  will  be  revievid  and  r-svlsed  if  necessary  for  broad  application  to  the  entire 
postsecondary  sector.    Planning  will  be  initiated  for  the  dcvelopmen'^al  assistance 
program  for  the  Stales  which  will  include  standard  process  snd  report  format  co-.itrol, 
software  to  aseiat  exchange  of  data  between  States,  and  conduct  of  techfiical  demon- 
stration ;j'roj£cta  and  State  w'jrkshops  , 

Ti,    Etata  Publicationa  and  Reference  Activities:    This  program  activity  provlcjs 
f ducatiunal  statiatics  tailored  to  apeclfiu  requirements  of  the  Executive  and  Legls- 
la^:ive  Briinchea  of  the  Federal  Government,    he  executive  and  legislative  needs  which 
State  governments  'lave  in  common,  and  t  lose  general  to  local  educational  agencies. 
An  analysis  activity  will  be  implemented  to  provide  statistical  analys**::  o*"  educa- 
tional data  in  relation  to  employment  ar.d  other  data*    Responsibilities  vili 
include  analyses  to  eaticate  educational  needs  and  analytic  assessment  of  trends 
and  relationships  over  t-^i:-e.    The  data  analysis  resources  will  strengthen  the 
Federal  capability  for  f^ffective  Joint  action  with  the  States,  as  new  insights 
indicate  operational,  l.^>l'■^a:■    or  policy  poas ibilities  for  i  .  ;  rovements  in  cae  • 
effectiveness  of  the  edi.c^iti*.  lal  ayatem. 

The  long-range  r-i^jectlve  ia  l."^  build  an  educational  data  system  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  Sta'.<c:B,  institutions,  anJ  Federal  decision-makers,    CCD  will  incorpo- 
rate   the  necessary  elemeiita  at  a  level  of  effort  commenflt«rate  with  the  problem 
and  realistic  time  planning  which  permits  testing  of  conce  >ts  and  of  the  feasibility 
of  ne'f  approaches.    The  fiacal  year  19. '4.  program  will  be  x  modest  planning  phase, 
which  will  build  upon  operational  planting  materials,  the  Federal  finance  core,  and 
four  State  uaer  requirementa  atudiea  tc  specify  th  .  State  and  local  finance  core 
requirements  of  the  CCD  system.    A  review  of  data  availability  and  the  analysis 
oi  da'ua  systems  will  highlight  cocmonalities  among  Stages  and,  by  comparison,  will 
suggest  possible  directions  of  self- Improvement. 

During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  from  1975-79  a  new  module  of  the  da  a  system 
(financ-i,  pupLla,  staff,  facilities  and  curriculum)  will  be  introduced  and  system 
developtient  for  an  additional  level  and  sector  of  education  (postsecondary, 
Jibraries  and  museums,  and  educational  media)  will  be  started. 

The  potential  coats  of  not  knowing  what  we  should  about  American  education  art* 
important  to  our  u£e  oi  Federal  funds,  and  of  even  more  significance  to  the  educa" 
tion  of  tomorrow's  citizenry.    CCD  ia  an  orderly  ;>lan  to  prov'JL  what  we  need  to 
know  on  a  cooperative,  eff iclent ,  .technically  adva^iced,  manaijeable  program  basla. 
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19  73 
Estimate 


(b)     National  achievement  study  (Cooperative 

Research  Act)   $6,000,000        $7,000,000  $+1,000,000 


Nar  ..atlve 

Program  Purpose : 

The  Office  of  Education,   through  a  grant  to  the  Education  Coramliis Ion  cf  the 
States  (ECS)  ,  colleci.s  Information  about  the  educational  <ittalnment  of  young 
Americans  in  ternw  of  their  knowledges,  skills,  understandings,  and  altitudes.  Its 
major  goals  are:     to  provide  national  data  on  the  educational  attainme.'i's  of  young 
Americans  by  subject  areas;  and  tc  measure  change  in  such  educational  attainments 
over  a  five-year  Interval.     Results  are  summarized  nationally  and  by  sex^  race,  and 
major  geographic  region.    This  data  will  l.elp  answer  the  question:     "How  mucli  Lupact 
on  educational  attainment  is  the  Nation's  investment  in  education  bringing  about?" 
Over  time,  the  data  will  highlight  those  categories  of  students  whose  achievement 
and  improvement  In  given  subjeit  areas  fall  short  of  national  education  aspirations. 

These  goals  are  met  by  recurrent  collection  and  analysis  of  data  in  ten  broad 
subject  matter  areas   (art,  music,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  careei  and 
occupational  development,  reading,  literatt're,  citizenship  and  writing)  using  iTepru- 
sentative  national  samples  of  four  age  groups:     9-year  olds,  13-year  olds,  17-year 
olds,  and  tie  ?6  to  35-year  olds.    Typically,  nationnl  suiamary  results  are  reported 
the  year  following  collection,  and  comparative  results  early  the  year  after  that. 

Accomplishments  .'n  fiscal  years  1972-1973: 

In  addition  to  producing  summary  and  analytical  reports  regarding  its  cm 
sf forts,  the  National  Achievement  Study  provides  statements  of  clear  educational 
objectives  and  assists  Individual  States  ^n  their  own  assessment  proje'jt.s. 

The  surveys  of  all  four  age  groups  measUk'rf  ichlevement  in  social  studies  and 
music  in  1972  and  matbumatics  and  science  (secor.<'  cycle  collection)   In  1973.  About 
90,000  lndivid*ials  ari   trampled  each  year,  using  bath  scuool  surveys  for  students 
and  householc*  surveys  for  young  adultt  and  out- .''-school  17-year  olds. 

National  results  were  reported  in  writing,  reading,  literature,  and  social 
studies.     The  first  reports  of  nationwide  rt suits  have  been  publicized  and 
analyzed  by  the  media  and  'iav»'  stimulated  great  interest  and  assessment  activity 
in  the  educational  communtty.     Additional  analytical  r-^orts  have  been  pieparr,d  for 
citizenship,  writing,  reading,  literature;  analyse'    uf  data  gathered  in  the  social 
studies,  music,  mathematics,  and  second-cycle  sclc-ice  collection  are  under  wny. 

QbjectiveT  in  each  subject,  defined  as  a  bai.  .s  for  test  exercises,  and  repre- 
sentative iters  from  the  exercires  used  in  "ach  subject,  are  mad'=?  available  after 
each  survey.    The  objectives  were  prepared  in  consultation  with  educators,  testing 
specialists  ard  lay  citizens.     Schools  have  obtained  materials  on  educa' ional 
objectives  in  the  ten  subject  areas  to  use  as  guidelines  for  curriculum  review,  and 
several  States  have  used  NAEP  (National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress)  exer- 
cises to  conduct  their  own  assessments.    For  example,  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  and  Maine  have  conducted  State  assessu^nts  drawing  on  tie  methods 
and  procedures  of  NAEP.    The  project  regularly  provides  information  to  all  State 
agencie  *  and  conducts  workshops  to  assist  those  interr^sted  in  adapting  the  model, 
Approx.  jate  Iv  twenty  States  cuirenti.y  are  reviewing  the  Jtudy  for  possible 
adaptation. 

Research  efforts  include  the  planning  of  future  studies  of  nonsampllng  error 
and  completion  of  a  studv  analyzing  the  size  and  type  of  community  stratification  to 
im;L*ove  the  sample  design.    Policy  was  developed  to  make  study  dat^  available  to 
Secondary  users  for  research  and  analysis.    The  possibility  of  adc'ing  input  vari- 
ables to  the  achievement  study  In  future  years  is  being  explored. 

Professional  groups  including  teachers  of  sc.ence,  citizenship,  soc. j1  studies 
and  reading  have  developed  studies  to  interpret  ..jsessment  results  to  the  educa- 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


Clonal  community.  Meetings  with  publishers  and  the  Council  of  the  Great  CAty  Schools 
were  held  to  make  the  data  available  and  accessible. 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1974: 

Results  will  be  reported  on  the  second  science  assessment-  to  penolt,  for  the 
first  time,  comparisons  to  be  made  between  the  attaimnent  of  like  groups  of  Americans 
over  a  period  of  time.    National  data  will  be  reported  in  music  and  mathematics. 
Further  analytic  reports  on  prior  data  collections  will  be-prepared  including  com- 
parative data  on  music  and  social  studies.    Data  will  be  collected  in  career  and 
occupational  development  (first  cycle)  and  writing  (second  cycle). 

The  increase  af  $1,000,000  in  fiscal  year  197^  will  be  used  for  wider  activities 
in  dissemination  and  reporting  made  necessary  by  the  availability  of  results  tn 
seven' of  the  ten  subject  areas;  to  meet  the  demand  for  technical  as&iscance  from 
States  and  localities  adapting  Che  achievement  model;  and  to  develop  the  design,. 
analysis  and  reporting  formats  i^ich  will  conipare  first  and  second  cycle  data, 
beginning  with  science.    The  Office  of  Education  will  support  analytic^il  studies  of 
the  data  results  reported  which  will  concribuce  to  national  policy  guidance  for 
allocation. of  l?ederal  resources  to  education  based  on  Achievement  findings;  these 
studies  will  be  supported  as  well  by  the  requested  increase. 

Program: Purpose  and  Accoraplishroents 

Activity:    Education  Professions  Development 

(a)    Teacher  Corps  (EPDA,  Part  B-1) 




Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$37,500,000  1/  $37,000,000 

1/  Total  EPDA  authorization  is  $300,000,000,  ol:  which  $37,500,000  or  25  percent, 
whichever  is  greater  shall  be  for  EPDA,  Part:  B-1. 

Purpose:    This  activity  is  directed  .toward  improving  educational  opportunities 
for  children  of  low-incomsi  families,  and  improving  the  quality  of  programs  of 
teacher  education  for  both  certified  teachers  and  inexperienced  teacher  interns. 

Explanation:    Grants  are  made  to  colleges  or  universities  and  associated  local 
school  districts.    Proposals  must  be  approved  by  respective  State  departments 
of  education. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  year  1973 t    In  fiscal  year  1973,  half  of  the  request  will 
provide  support  to  upgrade  sTcllls  of  certified  teachers  and  the  rest  will  be  used 
to  train  new  Interns  In  subject  areas,  locations,  or  levels  where  8hort&gp.s  still- 
exist.    At  the  $37,500,000  funding  level  about  3,216  contiauing  participants  and 
1,700  new  part^.cipatns  would  be  supported.    In  addition,  approximately  9,000 
community  participants  would  work  with  local  volunteers,    ^unds  would  also  be 
used  to  sup'^lement  existing  programs  in  correctional  institutions. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974;    Each  Teacher  Corps  project  will  use  inservice 
training  of  experienced  teachers  as  an  integral  part  of  each  Teacher  Corps  team. 
To  this  extent,  the  request  will  provide  support  to  upgrade  skills  of'  certified 
teachers  as  well  as  to  train  new  Interns  in  subject  areas  or  levels  where  shortages 
still  exist.    At  the  $37,500,000  funding  level  about  3,230  continuing  participants 
and  1,586  new  participants  will  be  supported.    In  addition,  approximately  9.000 
community  participants  would  work  with  local  volunteers .    The  Teacher  Corps  will 
continue  to  expand  its  orientation  for  bilingual  education  and  it  is  projected 
that  $1,000,000  of  the  request  will  be  directed  to  developing  and  implementing 
projects  wi.th  this  particular  program  focus .    The  request  will  also  support  pro- 
jects serving  the  Indian  population. 
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Activity;    Education  Professions  Development 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development,  EPDA,  P:j.rt  D 
(1)    Urban-rural  school  development  program 


1974 


Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$12,135,000  1/,  $11,022,000 

Ij  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act, 

Purpose:    This  program  was  designed  to  help  improve  schools  by  means  of  comprehen-  ' 
sive  staff ■ development  programs  developed  with  local  school-community  councils. 
There  are  three  planned  models:  .  (1)  concentration  on  the  entire  staff  of  a  single 
school,  or  a  trio  of  schools  that  feed  each  other;  <2)  concentration  on  staffs  of 
schools  in  a  larger  target  .irea  in  urban  or  rural  districts;  (3)  staff  development 
in  centers  run  by  state  education  authorities  in  collaboration  with  local  school 
districts.    Two  special  developD;ental  assistance  components  are  designed  to  provide 
models  of  staff  development  based  on  demonstrated  perfonnance  competencies  and  to 
provide  specialized  protocol  and  training  materials. 

Explanation:    The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  award  grants  or  contracts  to  local 
educational  agencies,  state  educational  agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education.  ,  ' 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years,  1972"1973;    In  fiscal  year  1973,  funds  will  continue 
support  for  the  41  projects  during  their  second  operational  year  in  a  projected 
five-year  program.    These  projects  serve  approximately  6,500  school  staff  and 
community  members.    Beginning  July  1,  1973  this  program  will  be  administered  by  HEW 
regional  offices.    Developmental  assistance  on  a  national  basis  will  be  the  function 
of  central  office  staff  through  two  Leadership  Training  Institutes  based  in  California 
and  Florida. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  197A:     (1)    Continue  support  for  41  projects  with  plans 
developed  for  local  adoption  as  federal  assistance  begins  to  diminish;  (2)  Compile 
case  studies,  handbooks,  and  training  materiala  for  use  by  other  sites;  (3)  evaluate 
role  of  school- community  council;  provide  assistance  in  incorporating  components 
such  as  needs  assessment,  community  involvement,  priority  setting,  and  comprehensive 
planning  and  staff  development  as  integral  parts  of  the  local  school  systems. 

Activity:    Education  Professions  Development 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development, 
EPDA,  Part  D: 
(2)    Career  opportunities 


 197^>  

.  -Budget 

1973  Authorization  EBtimate 


$23,572,000  1/  $22,853,000 

1/  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act. 

Purpose;    This  program  is  a  nationwide  career  lattice  model  to  improve  the  learning 
of  children  from  low-income  families  by  training  new  kinds  of  individuals ,  low- 
income  community  residents,  and  Vietnam-era  yeterans  in  positions  asi  paraprofes- 
sionals  toward  eventual  teacher  certification.    The  program  aims  at  finding  better 
ways  of  utilizing  existing  school  personnel  through  developing  career  lattices  of 
positions,  encouraging  participation  of  parents  and  community  in  educational  pro- 
cesses, and  increasing  cooperative  relationships  among  related  programs,  agencies, 
and  institutions. 

-Explanation:    The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or. contracts  with 
local  educational  agencies,  state  educational  agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education . 
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Accoinpllshiaents  In  fiscal  year  1973;    Funds  will  enable  the  continuation  of  all  130 
COP  projects  and  the  8,800  current  participants.    Beginning  in  July,  1973,  this 
program  will  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education.,  and  Welfare 
regional  offices.    National  developmental  assistance  will  be  provided  and  coordi- 
nated by  central  office  staff.    Every  COP  project  has  formal  and  informal  linkages 
with  other  agencies  and  institutions — in  particular,  Housing  Urban  Development, 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  Right  to  P.ead  Program. 
During  this  year  components  will  b'S  strengthened  in  reading,  drug  abuse  education, 
and  special  education. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974;    1.    Continue  training  for  approximately  8,800 
participants;  2.    Provide  national  developmental  assistance;  3.    Determine  impact 
of  program  in  terms  of  (a)  number  of  trainees  placed  in  jobs,  (b)  changes  in 
certification  criteria  and  course  requirements,  and  (c)  institutional  change. 
Follow-up  of  COP  graduates  is  also  planned. 

Activity;    Education  Professions  Development 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development, 
EPDA,  Fart  D; 
(3)    Categorical  programs; 

a.    Teachers  for  Indian  children 

1974 


Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$2,730,000  1/  $   

1^/  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act. 

Purpose ;    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  "persons  to  serve  as  teachers 
of  children  living  on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and  secondnry  schools 
for  Indian  children  operated  or  supported  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
including  public  and  private  schools  operated  by  Indian  tribes  and  by  nonprofit 
Institutions  and  organizations  of  Indian  tribes."    Preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
training  of  Indians . 

Explanation ;    Grants  may  be  uade  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  for  the  purpost  cited  above. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973;    Approximately  $1,700,000  will  be  used  to  con- 
tinue a  number  of  ongoing  multi-year  funded  projects  which  meet  the  intent  of  this 
legislation.    These  projects,  some  of  which  are  cooperative  projects  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were  formerly  under 
the  Career  Opportunities  Program,   the  Educational  Leadership  Program,  and  the  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  Program.    An  additional  $1,030,000,  therefore  will  be  spent  for 
new  one-year  projects  or  new  components  to  existing  projects  under  the  Teachers  for 
Indian  Children  Program.    The  overall  goal  of  this  program  will  be  to  increase, 
through  recruitment  and  training,  the  number  of  Indians  teaching  Indian  children, 
although  efforts  will  also  be  made  to  increase  the  skills  of  teachers  currently 
serving  children  on  reservations,  and  providing  career  lattices  for  potential 
Native  American  teachers . 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974;    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical 
training  program  in  1974,    Financial  support  for  persons  who  wish  to  become 
teachers  of  Indian  children  is  available  from  other  sources. 
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Activity;    Education  Professions  Development 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development, 
EPDA,  Part  D: 
(3)    Categorical  prograsos:  . 

b.    Bilingual  educational  personnel 
training 


 197A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$2,730,000  1/  §   

\(  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act. 

Purpose ;  This  activity  is  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  programs  for 
children  with  limited  English  speaking  ability. 

Explanation;    Grants  may  be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  and  state  education  agencies  to  improve  the  qualifications  of 
persons  who  are  serving  or  preparing  to  s^rve  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
or  to  supervise  or  train  persons  so  serving. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973:    Fiscal  year  1973  funds  will  be  used  to 
support, ongoing  projects  with  multi-year  commitments  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  mandate.    Approximately  12  bilingual  projects  will  be  funded.  Preference 
in  participanta  ia  given  to  bilingual,  bicultur^l  personnel,  and  when  possible, 
preference  in  the  selection  of  trainees  haa  beta  given  to  personnel  involved  in 
projects  funded  under  Title  VII  of  the  ELe[aent:jry  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
This  program  is  helping  to  develop  educational  personnel  in  an  area  of  severe 
shortage  as  well  aa  fostering  institutional  change.    Persons  being  trained  include 
teachers,  aidea,  aupervlsors,  and  trainers  of  teachers. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974;    Mo  funds  are  requested  for  this  catf^gorical 
program  in  L974.    Financial  assistance  for  persons  v*io  desire  to  enter  this  field 
is  available  from  other  sources. 

Activity:    Education  Professions  Development 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 
CEPDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  program; 

c.    Personnel  development  . 

 197^  . 

Budget 

1973                   Authorization  Estimate 
$8,381,000  1/  $   

If  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  la  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act. 

Purpose:    To  provide  educational  peraonnel  development  projecta  aimed  at  all  levels 
and  atresBlng  particular  skills  needed  to  improve  services  to  children  in  regular 
classrooms,  with  an  emphasis  on  low-income  children. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  institutiona  of  higher  education.  State  education 
agencUs,  and  local  education,  agencies  to  atrengthen  skills  of  existing  educa- 
tional personnel  in  such  areaa  as  guidance  and  counseling,  early  childhood 
education,  educational  leadership,  and  knowledge  and  use  of  protocol  and  training 
materials. 

Accompllahments  in  fiscal  year  1973:    Funds  will  enable  the  continuation  of  multi- 
year  funded  ongoing  projecta  which  will. train  about  9,000  educational  personnel 
in  academic  year  1973-74.    Projects  will  be  in  the  areas  of  early  childhood 
education,  pupil  personnel  services,  educational  leadership,  trainees  of  teacher 


trainers,  and  differentiated  staffing.    Within  the  context  of  these  programs 
special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on,deveiopJ.\;g  strat«5gies  for  capitalizing  on 
lessons  learned  in  these  educational  personnel  development  programs  and  encouraging 
institutional  reform  in  the  £ield. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  .^Q7-<*;    No  funds  are  reqjtested  for  this  categorical 
program  in  1974,     Financial  st^pport  for  persona  who  wish  to  become  teachers  is 
available  from  other  sources, 

Activity:    Education  Professions  Devalopment 

(b)    Elementary  and  secondary  development 

(EPDA,  Part  D)  - 
(4)    Exceptional  children 

1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$4,112,000  1/  $   

IJ  An  aiDOunt  of  $30Cr000 ,000 . is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act. 

Purpose ;    To  train  educational  leaders,  regular  classroom  teachers  and  other 
educational  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with  exceptional  children  who  are  in 
regular,  rather  than  special,  classrooms.    There  is  a  groving  trend  (primarily  as 
a  result  of  court  decisions  and  legislative  or  State  mandates)  to  integrate 
children  with  physical  handicaps  or  learning  difficulties  into  regular  classrooms^ 
where  the  regular  classroom  teacher  is  not  necessarily  equipped  to  deal  with  their 
special  needs*    This  program  therefore  concentrates  on  providing  that  help  through 
training,  through  the  production  o/  training  and  protocol  mflterialSi  and  through 
developmental  assistance  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Explanation;    The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  to  carry  out  the  above 
activities . 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973:  Sixteeu  projects  will  be  funded  (including 
one  which  will  produce  training  materials).  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  assist 
states  and  school  districts,  which  are  undergoing  the  change  of  integrating 
former  special  education  children  into  regular  classrooms,  through  developmental, 
assistance*  It  is  hoped  that  a  project  designed  to  help  the  Houston  Independent 
School  District  will  serve  as  a  model  for  schools  undergoing  similar  change. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974:    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  1974, 
Financial  support  for  persons  who  want  to  be  trained  to  educate  handicapped 
children  in  regular  classrooms  la  available  fromi  other  sources. 

Activity:    Education  Professions  Development 

(c)     Vocational  education  (EPDA,  Part  F) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973                   Authorization  Estimate 
$6,900,000  y  $   

1/  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Developioent  Act. 

Purpose:    This  activity  provides  support  to  assist  State  and  local  education 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  in  strengthening  their  efforts  in 
recruiting  and  training  individuals  for  the  broad  aspects  of  career  and  vocational 
education. 
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Explanation;     Grants  for  fellowships  are  made  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
that  offer  graduate  study  In  a  comprehensive  program  of  vocational  education  that 
Is  approved  by  the  State  board  of  vocational  education.    Grants  are  also  made 
directly  to  State  boards  for  vocational  education  and  for  cooperative  arrangement 
training  activities  with  schools,  private  business  or  industry,  or  other  education- 
al institutions . 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    The  States  received  grants  of  a  minimum  of  $34,000,  with 
larger  States  receiving  commensurately  higher  amounts  proportionate  to  their  unmet 
needs  as  reflected  in  their  approved  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  This 
program  will  be  decentralized  by  June  30,  1973.    The  fellowship  program  has  been 
broadened  to  include  a  wide  array  of  leadership  development  activities.    The  pro- 
gram stresses  iijcreasing  leadership  capabilities  in  all  educational  agencies  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  development  and  coordination  of  career  education  per- 
sonnel development  for  ^11  educational  levels.    At  present  there  are  seven 
institutions  continuing  their  graduate  level  program  being  supported  by  Federal 
funds  and  a  nuuber  of  leadership  personnel  being  supported  with  State  funds. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974;    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  1974. 
Funds  for  training  in  vocational  education  and  educational  leadership  are  available 
from  other  sources. 

Activity;    Education  Professions  Development 

(d)    New  careers  in  education,  EPDA, 
Part  A,  Section  504 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$500,000  1/  $  

y  An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act, 

Purpose :  The  purpose  is  to  attract  qualified  and  diverse  persons  to  the  field  of 
education  who  ordinarily  would  not  consider  this  field  either  on  a  full-or  part- 
time  basis.  Artists,  dcientiets,  homemakers  and  others  are  encouraged  to  under- 
take teaching  or  related  assignments  of  a  part-time  or  temporary  basis.  Capable 
youth  are  attracted  to  the  field  by  Identifying  them  at  a  point  when  they  are 
forming  their  first  realistic  career  plans,  in  high  school,  and  encouraging  them 
to  investigate  careers  in  education^ 

Explanation:    The  Commissioner  la  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
Stateor  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations  or  institutions*  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  vith  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973;    Fiscal  year  1973  funds  are  continuing 
several  of  the  projects  begun  in  prior  fiscal  years  as  well  as  to  sponsor  dissemina- 
tion and  workshop  activities. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974:    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  recruitment 
program  in  1974  because  of  the  general  surplus  of  educational  personnel. 

Activity;    Education  Professions  Development 

<e)    Higher  education  (EPDA,  Part  E) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$8,000,000  1/  $2,100,000 

U'An  amount  of  $300,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act. 
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Purpose'.    Title'V,  Part  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  grants  to 
and  contracta  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  training  present  or 
prospective  college  teachers,  administrators  and  educational  specialists  at  less 
than  the  doctoral  level.    Funds  may  be  used  to  support  institutes  and  short-term 
training  programs,  and  fellowships  for  full-time  graduate  study. 

Explanation ;    Funds  in  support  of  institutes  and  short-terra  training  programs 
cover  the  direct  operating  costs  of  the  program,  the  Indirect  costs,  and  provide 
stipends  for  participants.    Awards  for  fellowship    programs  provide  stipends  for 
graduate  fellows  and  an  institutional  cost-of-educatlon  allowance  for  each  student. 
Fellowships  may  not  be  used  for  graduate  programs  eligible  for  support  -jnder  Title 
IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.    Multi-year  awards  are  sometimes  made 
which  provide  support  for  programs  extending  over  two  or  more  years.    Applf cations 
are  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  field  readers  and  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    Of  the  fiscal  year  1973  amount,  $2,268,000  would  be  used 
for  continuing  349  fellowships  In  their  second  year  of  study.    The  remaining 
$5,132,000  would  support  about  125  institutes  and  short-term  training  programs 
enrolling  an  estimated  7»A00  trainees. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974:    The  request  would  provide  for  322  fellowships 
which  will  be  concentrated  in  areas  of  national  priority,  such  as  preparing  student 
financial  aid  officers  and  the  preparation  of  minority  persons  for  positions  in 
community  colleges  and  higher  education  institutions. 

Activity:    2.    National  priority  programs 

(a)  Educational  technology  demonstrations 

(I)  Educational  broadcasting  facilities  (Conmunications 
Act  of  1034,  Title  III,  Part  IV) 

1974   • 

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$13,000,000  y  "  $10,000,000 

1/    Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973. 

Purpose:    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  in  the  establishment,  expansion 
and  Improvetoent  of  noncommercial  broadcasting  facilities  to  serve  the  educational, 
cultural,  and  informational  needs  of  Americans  in  their  schools,  homes,  and  local 
communities.    Facilities  purchased  with  assistance  from  this  program  enable  States 
and  locally-controlled  public  television  and  radio  stations  to  air  educational  and 
communityservice  programs  which  suit  and  satisfy  th3  needs  of  local  audiences. 
EdjcsS'ional  broadens ts^  both  those  productd  nationally  antl  locally  provide  signi- 
ficant alternatives  to  those  which  commercial  stations  and  networks  can  provide. 

Explanation;    The  Secrt-tary  has  authority  to  approve  matching  grants  for  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  electronic  equipment  to  be  used  in  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  stations  —  only  broadcast  systems  are  eligible.  These 
grants  may  be  awarded  to  the  following  eligible  applicants:     (1)  public  school 
systems;  (2)  tax  supported  colleges  and  universities j  (3)  State  educational 
television  and/or  radio  agencies;  (4)  monprofit  foundations,  corporations,  or 
associations  authorized  to  engage  In  nonconimercial  broadcasting;  and  (5)  munici- 
palities which  own  or  operate  a  facilit;^  used  only  for  noncommercial  broadcasting. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;     In  fiscal  year  1.973,  the  funds  assisted  in  the  establish' 
ment  or  improvement  of  75  noncommercial  raOio  and  television  stations.  Grants 
enabled  12  new  public  radio  stations  to  get  on  the  air  and  improved  the  broad- 
casting capability  of  16  operating  public  radio  stations.    Grants  for  public 
television  facilities  activated  10  new  stations,  and  improvement  grants  assisted 
36  exisstlng  stations. 

Objectives  for  1974:    After  fiscal  yerr  1973  awfljcds,  there  remained  pending  approx- 
imately BO  applications  requesting  more  than  $20,000,000  In  Federal  funds.    It  Is 
anticipated  that  a  $10,000,000  appropriation  for  this  program  will  provide  matching 
grants  to  support  about  52  projects.    This  would  include  the  activation  of  12  new 
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noncotnmerclal  radio  stations  and  grants  for  improving  or  expanding  the  broadcast 
facilities  of  10  noncommercial  radio  stations.    The  primary  emphasis  in  support  of 
the  noncommercial  radio  facilities  will  be  on  reaching  the  top  100  major  urbanized 
areas  in  the  U.S.    By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  59  of  these  major  population 
areas  will  have  full-service  noncomtnercial  radio  stations  reaching  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  population. 

Emphasis  in  television  support  will  continue  to  be  on  providing  local  stations 
with  support  for  the  purchase  of  up-to-date  equipment,  enabling  local  stations,  for 
example,  to  obtain  color  film  and  videotaping  equipment,  for  locally-originated 
production  and  program  distribution.    Except  for  the  activation  of  10  stations, 
principally  in  metropolitan  areas  of  at  least  250,000  persons,  grants  will  help 
Improve  or  expand  the  broadcast-related  facilities  of  20  stations. 

Activity:    National  priority  programs: 

(a)  Educational  technology  deiconst  rat  ions: 

(2)  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company 

 197A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$6,000,000  $  yj  $3,000,000  ' 

1/  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  total  authorization  of 
$.13,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974.    The  total  requested  under  this  authority  is 
$6^,900,000  in  this  and  other  approprlationa. 


Purpoae:     Support  will  be  continued  to  Children* a  Television  Workshop  for  the 
development,  production  and  utilization  of  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company. 

Explanation:    Under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  Children's  Television  Workshop 
will  receive  a  grant  for  research  and  development  activities  related  to  the  pro- 
duction of  their  two  children's  television  proorama.    Sesame  Strr<  r,  is  entering 
Ita  fifth  year  of  production  and  The  Electric  Company  will  be  in  its  third  produc- 
tion cyclri. 

Accompllahmenta  in  1973:    Current  eati^ates  indicate  that  Sesame  Street  reaches  an 
audience  of  almoat  12,000,000  children.    The  Tlectric  Company  reachea  children!  in 
6,000,000  houaeholda.    School  use  of  The  Electric  Company  program  is  rapidly 
increaaing. 

Objectivea  for  1974:    A  reduction  in  reaearch  and  development  requirements  along 
id:th  funda  generated  from  the  sales  of  Children's  Television  Workshop  produced  or 
sponsored  educational  materials,  will  enable  a  reduction  in  Office  of  Education 
support  for  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company,    A  grant  of  $3,000,000 
should  enable  Children's  Television  Workshop  to  continue  its  preschool,  in-school 
and  home  broadcasts. 

Activlt,/;     2.    National  priority  programs 

(b)  Drug  abuse  education  (Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972,  Section" 410)  1/ 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estinate 


$12,400,000         $100,000,000  $3,000,000 

1/  Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  prior  was  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act 
~     of  1970,  which  expires  on  June  30,  1973. 


Purpose;  The  Nations 1  Drug  Education  Program  helps  schools  and  communities  assess 
and  reapond  to  their  drug  abuse  problems  hy  becoming  aware  or  the  nature  of  the 
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problem  and  developing  programs  to  attack  its  causes,  rather  tlian  merely  respond- 
ing to  its  symptoms.    The  program  strongly  encourages  a  coordinated  community 
effort, 

Ex::.lanation:     The  funds  are  primarily  allocated  as  project  grants  aimed  at  develop- 
ing leadership  teams  at  the  State  and  local  levels  through  a  variety  of  training 
programs  and  technical  assistance  to  programs  developed  by  community  teams. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    Fiscal  year  H973  funds  are  being  used  to  support  operanions 
from  July  1973  through  June  1974  at  the  55  State  and  territorial  projects,  at  48 
college  and  school /community-based  projects  (at  significantly  reduced  levels),  at 
the  training  centers  (which  will  train  1,000  minigrant  teams),  and  at  the  National 
Action  Committee  (also  at  a  reduced  level);  $900,000  will  fund  a  large  evaluation 
of  the  Help  Conummities  Help  Themselves  program  (training  community  teams), 

Oblectji^yes  for  1974:    The  Program  will  support  pilot  demonstation  projects  to 
validate  models  of  drug  abuse  prevention  geared  to  particular  communities  with 
particular  problems  rather  tihan  support  large-scale  assistance.     In  addition 
some  community-oriented  projects  previously  supported  by  the  Office  of  Education 
Will  be  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Healtn  in  1974. 

Activity:    National  priority  programs: 

(c)  Right  to  Read  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 


•_  1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$      12,000,000    $  2./  $  12,000,000 

1^/  Authorizec^  under  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  total  authorization 
of  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.    The  total  request  under  this  authority 
is  $64,900,000  in  this  and  other  appropriations. 


Purpose:     The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  increase  substantially  functional 
literacy  in  this  country — to  insure  that  by  1980,  99  percent  of  the  sixteen  year 
olds  in  the  United  States  and  90  percent  of  the  people  over  16  shall  be  functionally 
literate;  that  is,  that  they  will  possess  and  use  the  reading  competencies  which  an 
individual  must  have  to  functi^  n  effectively  as  an  adult  in  our  society. 

Explanation;     Eligible  grantees  include  local  education  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  education  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 
Grants  will  be  reviewed  by  teams  with  membership  from  the  Office  of  Education,  other 
government  entities,  and  non-government  groups. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     In  fiscaj  year  1973  this  program  will  continue  expansion 
of  214  local  school  and  coramunity  pro-Jects;  contlt.ue  expansion  of  Right  to  Read 
States;  continue  coordination  activities  with  relared  programs  in  the  Office  of 
Education;  continue  and  expand  technical  assistance  capability  to  Include  State 
education  agencies;  Increase  identification,  validation,  packaging,  and  marketing 
of  effective  reading  programs;  establish  close  liaison  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Education;  continue  cooperative  activities  with  and  monitoring  of  the  National 
Reading  Center;  coordinate  "Reading  Is  Fundamental"  activities  with  Right  to  Read; 
fund  an  adult  educational  teleiilsion  aeries;  and  collect  baseline  data  on  all  funded 
Right  to  Read  projects. 

Objectives  for  1974:    The  objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974  include  the  following: 
(a>  the  completion  of  the  expansion  of  Right  to  Read  States;   (b)  the  funding  of  50 
community  based  projects  serving  30,000  children;   (c)  the  development  of  models  and 
implementation  strategies  for  9  Office  of  Education  reading  related  programs;  (d) 
the  continuation  of  validation  of  model  reading  programs  for  local  use;  (e)  the 
development  of  modsl  and  implementation  strategies  for  effective  utilization  of 
technology  in  improved  reading  Instruction;   (f)  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
retraining  all  teachers  In  reading  by  States;   (g)  the  continuation  of  the  assistance 
and  support  of  the  National  Reading  Council's  efforts  to  involve  the  private  sector; 
and  (h)  the  development  of  planning  material  to  as'^lst  State  educati'-.n  agencies  in 
the  planning  and  itnpler sntation  of  State-wide  reading  programs. 


Activity:     2.    National  priority  programs 

(d)  Environmental  education  (Environmental  Education  Act) 


 1974  ^ 

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$3,180,000  y 

1/    Authorization  expires  as  of  June  30,  1973. 


Purpose;    The  goal  of  environiaentsl  education  ia  to  help  as3ure  the  availability 
of  locally  relevant,  effective,  and  useable  environmental  education  resources  and 
thus  promote  adequate  opportunities  for  citizens  to  achieve  "environmental 
literacy"  for  environmental  improveroent. 

Explanation;  Funds  are  available  to  any  nonprofit  agency,  institution  or  organi- 
zation for  the  support  of  environmental  education  demonstration  projects. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     In  fiscal  year  1973,  175  projects  are  being  supported. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  co  further  development  of  resource  materials,  personnel 
development,  community  education,  elementary  and  secondary  projects,  and  mini- 
grant  workshops  for  community  groups. 

Objectives  for  1974:    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  program  for 
fiscal  year  1974.    The  primary  purpose  of  the  environmental  education  program 
has  been  to  alert  school  systems  of  the  need  to  include  environmental  subjects 
in  their  curriculum.    This  haa  been  accomplished.    Support  for  environnKntal 
education  projects  will  continue  to  be  available  as  part  of  broader  purpose 
education  authorities . 

Activity:     2.    National  priority  programs 

(e)  Nutrition  and  health  (Elamentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  Title  VIII,  Section  808) 


 197A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$2,000,000  1/ 

1/    Authorization  expires  June  30,  1973. 

Purpose;    This  program  demonstrates  ways  to  organize  local  systems  of  child 
development  services  through  more  effective  coordination  of  existing  health  and 
nutrition  resources,  particularly  those  of  Federal  progrsms. 

Explanation;    The  program  operates  on  a  competitive  project  basis.  Applications 
are  submitted  by  local  education  agencies  and  are  reviewed  by  an  interagency 
review  cooimlttee  and  by  a  panel  of  field  readers.    Chief  State  School  Officers, 
State  Title  I  coordinators,  and  HEW  Regional  Office  staff  are  asked  to  comment  on 
proposals. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    The  twelve  previously  funded  projects  are  continuing 
from  prior  years.    This  is  the  final  year  of  Federal  support  for  the  eight  projects 
initiated  In  fiscal  year  1971.    An  evaluation  design  is  being  completed  and  will  be 
implemented  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  1974;  No  funds  are  being  requested  for  this  program  in  1974. 
Sufficient  models  have  been  established.  Projects  will  now  be  evaluated  and 
successful  practices  disseminated. 
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Activity:    National  priority  programs: 

<f)  Dropout  prevention  (ESEA,  Title  VIII,  Section  307) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973 ■  Authorization  Estimate 

$8,500,000  $        W  $  4,000,000 

y  Authorization  expires  as  of  June  30,  1973.    This  program  auth'^r^.ation  is 
automatically  extended  for  one  year  at  $33,000,000,  under  rv*:cion  413  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

Purpose;    This  program  is  a  discretionary  grant,  propr^  i.  which  provides  federal 
funds  directly  to  local  school  .districts.    It  is  dr.#igned  to  develop  demonstration 
model  programs,  in  selected  public  elementary  a' j  secondary  schools,  for  reducing 
the  number  of  students  who  leave  school  bpfne  high  school  graduation.  The 
projects  are  located  in  schools  which  have  £X:cessive  school  dropout  rates  and 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  studer^.^.    Models  which  are  effective  in  these 
locations  can  be  replicated  by  aM".;i:  schcol  systems  which  have  high  dropout  rates. 

Explanation;     In  1973,  19    ..ojects  will  be  continued  and  2  nev  projects  will  begin. 
It  is  estimated  that  Ip  .vOvUO  students  will  be  affected  in  1974,  making  a  total 
of  275,000  students  reached  by  the  fifth  year  of  the  Title  VI LI  program. 

Accomplishments  Fiscal  Year  1973:    An  analysis  of  current  projects  was  made  to 
identify  the  components  which  have  been  most  successful  in  reducing  the  school 
dropout  rate.    The  thrust  to  maximize  effectiveness  will  be  continued  through 
emphasis  on  accountability,  community  involvement,  evaluation  design  and  ueasure- 
ment.    Career  Education  was  emphasized  in  all  dropout  prevention  projects.  Progress 
was  generally  measured  by  comparing  data  related  t^  the  .1967-68  school  year  (base 
year).    An  evaluation  of  projects  shows  the  following  interesting  facts: 

The  dropout  rate  in  the  selected  schools  of  the  Title  VIII  program 
has  steadily  decreased  from  8.55%* in  1968-69,  to  6,7%  in  1969-70, 
to  5.8%  in  1970-71,  to  4.5%  in  1971-72.-  Approximately  1,500  fe\^er 
suspensions  were  reported  in  1971-72  as  compared  to  1968-69. 

Projects  with  reading  and  math  components  have  reported  average 
gains  of  1.5  to  2.0  years  in  student  achievement. 

Forty  businesses  and  industries  are  working  cooperatively  with  the 
target  schools  providing  school  and  work  experiences  for  school  youth. 

Accomplishments  Fiscal  Year  1973;    Two  new  one-year  pro j rets  which  are  serving 
Mexican-American  communities  were  developed.    Interim  reports  indicate  a  continued 
improvement  in  reading  and  mathematic  scores.    School  systems  are  continuing  to 
adopt  practices  demonstrated  by  the  Title  VIII  projects. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Having  accomplished  its  objective  of  demonstrating  successful 
ways  to  deal  with  the  dropout  problem,  results  are  being  disseminated  and  the  program 
phased-out.    Nine  demonstration  projects  begun  in  prior  years  will  be  continued 
through  this  last  year  of  funding. 

Activity:    Ca'.a  systems  improvement 

(a)    Educational  statistics  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 
(1)    Surveys  and  special  studies 

1974   

Budget 

 1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$4,250,000  y  21  $7,400,000 

y  Base  figure  docs  not  include  $840,000  allocated  for  functions  transferred  to 
NCES  for  elementary  and  secondary  program  information  surveys. 

2/  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  which  has  a  total  authorization 
of  $68,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  total  request  under  this  authority  is 
$64,900,000  in  this  and  other  appropriations. 
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Purpose- :    this  program  provides  data  on  a  curreot  and  responsive  basis  for  planning, 
policy  .ind  administrative  uses  by  Federal,  State,  local  and  instltutionaj  decision- 
makers. 

Explanar ton ;    Contracts  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  competitive  procurement  to 
universities,  and  to  coniinerciai  and  nonp^rofit  agencies;  also  contracts  are  awardta 
to  State  agencies  for  data  collection. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1973^    In  fiscal  year  1973,  funds  were  used  to  con- 
tinue the  longitudinal  study  of  educational  effects,  to  complete  vocational  education 
directories  of  secondary  and  pos tsecond'ary  Institutions  ^  for  prototype  cos t-shari 
projects  with  most  State  departments  of  education,  to  make  analytical  studies  vif 
educational  manpower,  and  conduct  other  studies  relating  to  a  systematic  effort  tu 
reduce  toajor  gaps  in  educationa?.  statistics.    In  addition,  a  mapping  project  was 
completed  which  will  make  it  possible  to  retrieve  socio-economic  data  from  the  1970 
Census  by  individual  school  districts  for  analysis  in  conjunction}  with  extensivu 
educational  data  at  the  district  level.    Systematic  investigation  of  major  policy 
concerns  in  elementary-secondary  finance  has  .yielded  analysis  formats  for  FedL^ral 
issue-oriented  data. 

Objectives  in  fiscal  year  1974;     In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  roqu^tst  will  continue  or 
complete  activities  funded  in  prior  years.     In  addition »  data  will  be  collected  for 
use  in  planning  programs  in  career  education  and  surveys  of  postsecondary  InsLitii- 
tions .    The  Federal  elementary  and  secondary  program  Information  surveys  (see 
footnote  1/  above),  previously  funded  from  other  Office  of  Education  appropriations, 
will  be  funded  under  this  appropriation.    Based  on  a  1973  study,  school  finance  data 
elements  required  for  Federal  policy  analysis  will  be  added  to  data  collection 
designs  to  provide  this  data  on  a  time  series  basis.    The  ongoing  school  district 
survey  program  will  be  streamlined  through  survey  consolidation,  repackaging,  and 
redesign,     Improvetnents  will  continue  to  bs  laade  in  the  standards  and  quality  of 
of  data  collected  and  the  timeliness  of  the  availability  of  recurring  data.  New 
statistical  efforts  will  cover  and  document  new  developments  In  the  areas  of  carucr 
education  (e.g,  survey  of  postsecondary  Institutions),  Right  to  Read  (e,B.  Anchor 
Test),  adult  education  (e.g,  role  of  nonprofit  conmunlty  organizations),  higher 
education  management  (e,g,  student  data  manual),  and  other  areas  of  high  concern. 

Activity;     Data  systems  Improvement 

(a)    Educational  statistics  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 
(2)    Common  core  of  data 

-7   — ^    -      —  !■ 

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$   1/  $  500,000 

1/  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  totai.  authorization 
of  $68,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974.    The  total  request  under  this  authority  in 
$64,900,000  in  this  and  other  appropriations. 

Purpose ;    The  Common  Core  of  Data  program  (CCD)  is  a  major  new  Initiative  by  the 
Office  of  Education  to  replace  the  current  uneven  and  largely  inadequate  provision 
for  educational  statistics  In  the  50  States,  6  outlying  areas,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  developing  an  integrated  and  Interlocking  system  of  educational 
statistics  to  meet  Federal,  ftate,  local  and  Institutional  needs  for  planning  and 
management.    The  Federal  Government  will  play  a  leadership  role  in  stimulating 
development  of  an  integrated  information  system  designed  to  provide  data  concerning 
the  forroal  educational  system — eleiaentary-aecondary  schools  and  postsecondary 
institutions — and  the  informal  education  system,  including  libraries,  museums,  and 
educational  broadcasting.    State  data  collection,  which  will  be  compatible  among 
States,  and  analysis  and  reference  services  ,  based  on  the  resulting  data  bank^  to 
be  developed  under  CCD,  will  provide  an  important  asset  at  the  Federal  level  as  well 
as  to  State  manageTiient  of  resources  under  revenue  sharing. 

Explanation;    The  development  of  effective  coordinated  statistical  systems  will  be 
funded  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  recognizing  the  Federal  demands  on  States  for  data 
not  compiled  for  State/local  purposes,  and  reflecting  also  the  Federal  interest  in 
inter-State  comparability,    Federal  sharing  is  expected  to  be  greatest  during  the 
design  and  implementation  of  new  data  syscem  elements,  after  which  the  continuing 
Federal  share  of  costs  would  be  related  to  the  Federal  data  demands,  and  to  the 
ongoing  adaptations  to  the  system. 
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Accoropllshments  in  fiscal  year  1973;     In  fiscal  year  1973  various  grants  and  con- 
tracts were  awarded  to  identify  user  requirements  and  necessary  data  elements  to 
properly  analyze  major  issues,  and  to  develop  basic  planning  guides  for  development 
of  CCD.    Advisory  committees  have  met  to  provide  basic  guidance  on  developing  the 
elementary-spcondary  and  pos tsecondary  sectors  of  CCD. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  19 7A;    Design  work  will  be  started  on  the  core,  I.e., 
the  content  of  the  financial  components  of  a  national  integrated  system  of  educa- 
tional statistics  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal,  State,  local  and  institu- 
tional planning  and  management.     For  the  elementary-secondary  sec:or,  planning  will 
be  carried  out  for  implementation  in  1700  school  districts  to  start  in  fiscal  year 
1975.     For  the  postsecondary  sector,  planning  will  be  carried  out  for  implementa- 
tion in  250  institutions  of  higher  education  and  in  other  public  postsecondary 
institutions.    A  program  will  be  started  to  set  standards  for  collection  and 
presentation  and  to  provide  technical  leadership  in  the  application  and  use  of 
quantitative  data  relating  to  all  aspects  of  American  education.  Reference 
activities  will  be  tailored  to  specific  requirements  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments and  local  educaf/.on  agencies  . 

Activity:    Data  systems  improvement 

(b)    National  achievement  study  (Cooperative 
Research  Act) 

 197A  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 


$6,000,000  1/  $7,000,000 

1^/  Authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  which  has  a  total  authorization 
of  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.    The  total  request  under  this  authority 
is  $64,900,000  In  this  and  other  appropriations. 

Purpose :    The  Office  of  Education  collects  Information  about  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  young  Americans  in  terms  of  their  knowledges,  skills,  understandings,  and 
attitudes.     Its  major  goals  are:     to  provide  national  data  on  the  educational 
attainments  of  young  Americans  by  subject  areas,  and  to  measure  change  In  such  edu- 
cational attainments  ovi  r  a  five-year  interval.    Data  Is  collected  from  a  represent- 
ative national  samplp        four  age  groups:    9-year  o^Hs,  13-year  olds,  17-year  olds 
and  the  26-to  35-year  olds. 

Explanation .    Tie  National  Achievement  Study  was  authorized  by  the  90th  Congress, 
and  Is  carrl-  \  out  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  through  a  grant  to  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States        Denver,  Colorado. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  year  1973:    Achievement  data  is  being  collected  for 
science  and  mathematics.    Reports  are  being  released  for  reading,  literature,  and 
social  studies.    Connecticut,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine  conducted  State  assess- 
ments drawing  on  the  methods  and  materials  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress . 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1974:    Results  of  the  second  science  assessment  will  be 
reported  and  will  permit  time  comparisons  to  be  made  for  the  first  time.  Results 
will  be  reported  In  mathematics,  music  and  social  studies.    Assessments  in  writing 
(second  cycle)  and  In  career  and  occupational  development  (first  c^cle)  will  be 
conducted . 


The  1,000,000  increase  will  be  used  for  wider  dissemination  and  reporting,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  technical  aas"' stance  by  States  and  localities,  and  to  develop  design 
formats  for  reporting  first  and  second  cycle  data.    The  Office  of  Education  will 
support  analytical  studies  which  will  contribute  to  national  policy  guidance  for 
allocation  of  Federal  resources  to  education  based  on  Achievement  findings . 


SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 


[Whereupon,  -at  1 :05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessecL  to  re- 
convene at  2  :aO  p.m.  the  same  day.] 


[Afternoon  Session,  2:35  0*olock,  Tuesday,  May  22,  197S] 
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DR.  RICHARD  THOMPSON,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION-  OE  FOREIGN 
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INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 
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WILLIAM  DINGELDEIN,  ACTING  CHIEF,  EDUCATION  BRANCH, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER 

INTRODUCTION  OP  ASSOCIATES 

Senator  Cotton,  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon  we  will  hear  a  request  for  $3  million  for  "Educational 
activities  overseas." 

Peter  Muirhead,  who  is  here  to  tell  us  about  this  request  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  you  again,  so  soon  and  we  welcome  your  statement 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  introduce :  Immediately  on  my  right  is  Dr. 
Robert  Leestma,  who  is  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  International 
Education  in  the  Office  of  Education  and  to  his  right  of  course,  Com- 
missioner Ottina. 

And  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read  this 
rather  short  statement. 

Senator  Cotton.  Certainly. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Muirhead.  Mr.  Chairman  axid  members  of  the  committee,  the 
1974  budget  reqjuest  for  $3  million  in  U.S.-owned  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies is  to  assist  American  education  in  providing  selected  training 
and  research  programs  abroad  in  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  and 
world  affairs. 
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COnNTERPAKT  FtJKDS 

Senator  Cottox.  Excuse  me.  X  U.S.  owned  excess  foreign  currency — 
is  that  a  way  of  talking  about  counterpart  funds  ? 
Mr.  MuTKHKAD.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  Now  I  understand  what  yon  mean. 

Mr.  MnniiEAD.  The  $8  million  requested  would  enable  the  Office  of 
Education  to  take  advantage  of  U.S.  owned  excess  forei^rn  currencies 
to  help  improve  the  quality  of  scholarship  and  teacliing  a)  out  the  non- 
Western  World  in  U.S.  schools  and  colleires,  promote  research  to  ad- 
vance^, our  knowledge  of  other  countries  and  cultures,  and  assif^t  studies 
in  cooperation  with  educational  institutions  abroad  on  topics  of  inter- 
national concern. 

The  u'^^e  cf  U.S  -owned  excess  foreign  currencies  in  support  of  care- 
fully selected  '^.ducational  research,  training,  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment activities  abroad  will  help  American  schools  and  colleges  in- 
crease the  ability  of  Americans  to  understand,  and  deal  competently 
with  other  nations  and  people. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  wish  lo 
iisk. 

Senator  Cotton.  How  much  so-called  soft  money  do  we  have  left 
abroad  now  ? 
I)r.  Tjcestma  ? 

I^r.  Lekst^ta.  Tlie  latest  figures,  sir.  which  are  current  as  of  the  end 
of  1972,  that  would  be  about  5  months  ago,  show  a  grand  total  of 
about  ^?>1.576  million,  the  ffreat  bnlk  of  which  is  found  in  four  conn- 
tries:  India,  Poland,  Egypt,  and  Pakiston.  A  little  over  half  Ox  that, 
total  is  in  India. 

Senator  Cottox.  Off  the  record. 

TBiscussion  off  the  record.] 

Senator  Cottox.  Tell  me  again  what  that  total  figure  is. 

Dr.  Lekstlia.  $1,576  million,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  This  may  answer  this  question. 

PROJECT  support  drop 

I  notice  in  your  budrret  justification  the  number  of  projects  sup- 
ported will  drop  from  1/0  in  1973  to  100  in  1974. 

Shouldn't  you  be  goin^^  in  the  other  direction  given  that  you  pro- 
pose to  cut  out  the  foreign  training  and  study  program  in  the  higher 
education  account  ?  I  suppose  tlie  answer  to  that  Is  the  fact  that  that 
money  is  confined  to  those  countries 

Mr.  MxHRTTEAD.  A  prccisc  answer  to  that  question.  Senator,  is  that  in 
1978  we  had  a  carryover  from  1972.  so  that  we  were  actually  able  to 
expend  $3,638,000  in  1973  supporting  110  i^rojects,  whereas  we  are  a.^'c- 
ing  for  $3  million  in  1974,  considerably  less  than  the  expenditures  in 
1973,  and  supporting  100  projects. 

Senator  Cotton*.  In  your  statement,  how  do  you  improve  the  schol- 
arship and  teaching  of  the  non-Western  world  in  the  U.S.  schools  and 
colleges,  promote  research  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  other  coun- 
tries and  cultures,  to  assist  studies  in  cooperation  with  educational  in- 
stitutions abroad  on  topics  of  international  concern  ? 

Now,  for  that  purpose  you  send  over  students.  ">Vhere  do  you  senrt 
over — and  are  they  mature  leaders  in  education  or  both  ? 
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Mr.  MxHRHEAD.  We  send  over  largely  the  latter.  do  send  over 
graduate  students  that  are  pursuing  advanced  degrees  and  who  do 
want  to  support  their  dissertation  study  abroad. 

We  also  receive  from  these  countries  foreign  scholars  who  comple- 
ment the  services  in  our  own  colleges  and  universities. 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  support  them  with  U.S.-owned  counterpart 
funds? 

Mr*.  Mtjirhead.  The  counterpart  funds  help  support  our  students 
and  faculty  studying  abroad,  and  also  defray  foreign  travel  costs  for 
foreign  curriculum  consultants  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Con  on.  I  moan  by  that  the  counterpr.rt  funds  are  good — 
an  autliorized  American  can  spend  them  in  ^  ^t  country  bvt  thej'  can't 
spend  over  here  to  take  care  of  their  expenses  can  vhey  ? 

Dr.  Leestma.  There  is  ^  fine  point  there,  Senator.  Under  one 
of  our  programs,  the  foreign  curriculum  consultant  program,  we  bring 
over  educational  experts  from  these  countries  where  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  available,  to  work  with  £  ate  departments  of  education, 
smaller  4-year  colleges,  teacher  training  institutions,  large  school  sys- 
tems, and  consortia  of  such  institutions  and  agencies  in  a  curriculum 
consultftut  capacity.  That  is  actually  the  only  program  in  this  appix)- 
priation  under  which  we  bring  foreign  educational  experts  to  this 
country. 

Now  to  speak  specifically  to  the  point  you  raised,  the  major  expendi- 
ture of  excess  foreign  cuii'encies  that  wo  can  make  in  that  particular 
program  is  for  the  consultants'  foreign  travel  because  the  rupees,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  India,  are  not  expendable  in  this  country.  So 
the  dollar  portion  of  the  cost  is  provided  partly  from  our  Fulbright- 
PTays  appropriation  and  partly  from  the  local  school  system  or  college. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  a  cost-sharing  program.  The  Office 
of  Education  pays  approximf\cely  half  of  the  cost  in  the  Unit£d  States 
and  the  receiving  educational  institution  pays  half.  But  the  round-trip 
air  transportation,  economy  class,  will  be  paid  from  this  appropriation 
for  those  consultants  who  come  from  one  of  the  countries  where  excess 
foreign  currencies  are  found. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  say  these  currencies  are  not  expendable  in  this 
country,  but  isn't  that  hecause  of  the  law  that  governs  it  and  tht;  agree- 
mer^t  with  those  countries? 

Dr.  Leestma.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Cotton.  If  the  value  of  the  dollar  keeps  going  down,  won't 
the  runees  be  more  than  the  dollars  expended  in  this  country? 

Dr.  Lkes™a.  It  is  two  things;  one  is  basically  what  you  say  and 
second  the  fact  that  traditionally  most  of  these  currencies  have  not 
been  convertible  into  hard  currencies. 

program:  feedback 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  get  any  feedback  on  what  happens  to  the 
students  that  are  involved  in  this  program?  Do  most  of  them  stay  in 
the  academic  world  as  teachers  ? 

Dr.  Leestma.  The  general  answer  is  clearly  yes,  because  they  are 
picked  with  that  in  mind. 

The  framework  that  we  use  in  selectinsf  participants  is  whether  they 
are  teachers  or  prospective  teacher.^  of  foreign  language,  area  {^^ulies 
and  world  affairs.  That  means  we  send  no  elementary  or  secondary 
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school  students,  very  few  undergraduate  students  and  then  only  if  they 
are  in  their  junior  or  senior  yeai*s  and  speciaUzin,<^  in,  say,  Asian  studies 
in  the  case  of  India.  Most  of  the  students  that  would  be  sent  are  uni- 
versity students  that  already  have  a  considerable  expertise  in  the 
county  concerned  and  many  would  be  working  for  a  highly  specialized 
degree,  like  a  doctorate. 

On  the  faculty  side,  if  they  are  college  and  university  faculty,  again 
they  would  fall  under  the  heading  of  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  or  area  studies.  If  they  are  elementary  and  second- 
ary teachers  or  curriculum  supervisors,  tney  are  people  that  have  re- 
sponsibilities in  their  home  school  systems  for  teaching  about  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  that  because  they 
are  frozen  into  their  career  already? 

Dr.  Leestma.  Exactly.  The  return  is  extremely  high  on  the  dollar. 

Senator  Cotto^^.  You  mentioned  curriculum  development  in  your 
statement.  Do  you  have  any  idea  whether  studies  developed  abroad  are 
actually  being  used  in  the  classrooms?  That  is  almost  repetitious  of 
the  last  question  but  not  quite. 

Mr.  MuiKHEAD.  Dr.  Leestma,  would  you  respond  to  that? 

Dr.  Leestma.  We  are  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  curriculum 
materials  for  highly  specialized  programs  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  for  general  education  at  all  levels.  At  the  college  level,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  specialized  teachmg  and  learning 
materials  for  the  non- Western  languages  in  these  countries  covered  by 
this  appropriation  were  produced  by  this  very  program  and  the 
NDEA  title  VI  research  program.  While  the  bulk  of  these  expendi- 
tures were  made  in  the  U.S.  and  therefore  were  with  dollars  from 
the  NDEA  program,  some  important  research  was  done  abroad  with 
U.S.  owned  excess  foreign  currency. 

CUMTJLA'nVE  SUMMARY 

We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  each  member  of  the  committee  an  up- 
to-date  cumulative  summary  of  the  research  projects  we  have  helped 
fund  over  the  years  with  these  two  programs  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  provide  a  summary  for  the  record,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Senator  Cottox.  I  think  we  would  like  to  have  that. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Office  of  Education- Use  of  Excess  Foreign  Currency  for 
Research  and  Materials  Development  in  Conjunction  with 
Section  602,  Title  VI.  NDEA  Research  Program 

Dollar 
Equivalent 

Fiscal  Year  1970; 


Excess  foreign  currency  used  by  2  proje«-Ls  to  supplement 
dollar  funds: 

A  Political  &  Historical  Gazeteer  of  Afghanistan 

(U.  of  Arizona,  L.  W.  Adamec)  '   $  A41 

Reader  for  Advanced  Spoken  Tamil  (U.  of  Washington, 

H.  Schlffman)   2,188 

Subtotal,  Fiscal  Year  1970   2,629 

Fiscal  Year  1971; 

Five  projects  funded  entirely  with  excess  foreign 
currencies: 

Communicating  in  Polish  (Photographic  material  with 

exercises)  (Foreign  Service  Institute,  B.  Penny) . r .  4,001 

Preparation  of  Polish  Language  Teaching  Material  a 

and  Advanded  Tests  (U.  of  Kansas,  0.  Backus)   ■  47, It'^ 

Contrastlve  Analysis  of  the  Sound  Systems,  Grammars, 
and  Lexicons  of  Polish  and  English  (Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics,  W.  Nemser)   17,030 

Coucrastive  Analysis  of  the  Sound  Systems,  Grammars, 
and  Lexicons  of  Serbo-Croatian  and  English  (Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics,  tf.  Nemser)   31,455 

Medieval  India  Bibliography  Project  (U.  of  Wisconsin, 

J.  C.  Wells)   18,685 

Three  projects  supplemented  with  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies: 

Handbook  of  Research  Resources  on  East  Central  and 
Southeastern  Europe  (American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  G.  Turner)   (Zloty  supplement)   3,131 

Social  Patterns  of  Current  Indian  Society  (Syracuse 

University,  M.  J.  Curtlss)  (Rupee  supplement)   4,350 

Research  on  Contrastlve  Syntatic  Typology  (Language 
Research  Foundation,  S.  Andersen)  (supplemented 
in  various  currencies)   15, 896 

Subtotal,  Fiscal  Year  1971   141,842 


Dollar 
Equivalent 


Fiscal  Year  1972: 


Two  projects  funded  entirely  with  excess  foreign 
currencies : 

A  Dictionary  of  Spoken  Egyptian  Arabic  (Arabic/ 
English)  (Ametican  University  In  Cairo, 

M.  Hinds)   $  58,247 

Set  of  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Marathl  Materials 

(U.  of  Pennsylvania,  M.  Berntsen)   30,826 

Five  projects  supplemented  with  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies: 

Tamazlght  Basic  Course  -  Morroco  (U.  of  Wisconsin, 

J.  Harriet)   9,853 

A  course  in  Advanced  Bengali  (U.  of  Pennsylvania, 

E.  Bender)   11,475 

Hindi  Dual  Language  Reader  for  Area  and  Advanced 

Language  Students  (U.  of  Wisconsin,  U.  Kilsson).,.  26,495 

Transcription  &  Microfilming  of  Oral  Traditional 
Poetic  Texts  in  Native  Languages  of  Yugoslavia 
(Harvard  Unlversl-y,  A.  Lord)   6,238 

Tone  Systems  of  Tibet o-Eurman  Languages  of  Nepal 
and  India  (Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics, 

K.  L.  Pike)   18.529 

Subtotal,  Fiscal  Year  1972   161,663 

GRAND  TOTAL   306,134 


In  addition,  several  related  respirch  at  i  materials  development 
activities  have  been  carried  out  abroad  by  i?>3ivlduals  funded  under  the 
Faculty  Research  and  Doctoral  Dissertation  Abroad  programs  which  also 
receive  part  of  ^helr  funds  from  this  excess  foreign  currency  appropria- 
tion. 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOXDARY  SCHOOLS 

Dr  Leestma.  In  the  case  of  olementary  and  secondary  schools  a 
considerable  effort  is  made,  to  select  people  who  have  or  will  have  a 
multiplier  effect.  That  is,  someone  who  is  in  charge  of,  say,  social 
studies  for  an  entire  school  system,  so  that  what  they  learn  can  m  turn 
be  shared  with  all  the  social  studies  teachers.  Here  is  one  example  from 
the  project  funded  last  vear  from  this  appropriation.  It  was  a  project 
that  aimed  at  introducing}^  secondary  school  teachers  to  Morocco  so 
they  could  teach  more  about  north  Africa  in  the  curriculum  at  home. 

To  insure  that  this  project  \vill  have  a  broad  and  continuing  impact, 
learnincr  packets,  orofanized  around  things  such  as  "Life  in  one  Moroc- 
can village,"  and  "Ways  of  making  a  living  in  Morocco,"  will  be  made 
available  at  cost  to  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  States. 

The  project  director  estimates  that  products  of  the  seminar  have 
already  reached  150  schools  and  140,000  students  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

That's  an  example  of  simply  one  project. 

Senator  Cotton.  These  hundred  projects— I  don't  expect  you  to 
enumerate  them — but  these  are  fixed  and  planned  projects  in  various 
countries  ? 

Dr,  Leestma.  Yes.  but  that  figure  is  slightly  misleading  because  it 
is  a  composite  total  of  group  projects  and  individual  projects.  The 
group  project  I  just  mentioned,  which  included  25  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  faculty  members  from  Temple  Univers- 
ity, counts  as  only  one  project.  Gran'ts  to  individual  doctoral  students 
or  faculty  inenibei*s  for  highly  specialized  research  each  count  as  a 
separate  project. 

Senator  Cottox.  25  to  100  might  be  all  in  one  country  with  one 
group  that  travels,  at  least  travel  to  there  together.  However,  there 
has  been  a  

Dr.  Leestma.  Twenty-five  individuals  might  be  in  one  country,  yes, 
and  25  other  projects  may  also  be  in  one  country  but  that  would  be,  as 
I  say,  a  composite  figure  that  might  be  maJe  up  of  16  doctoral  stu- 
dents, 9  professors  pursuing  advanced  research,  and  possibly  25  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  in  one  group  project. 

Senator  Cottox.  A  project  means  usually  several  people. 

Dr.  Leestma.  We  have  different  categories. 

One  is  called  the  group  project  which,  by  definition,  includes  sev- 
eral people  in  one  project. 

Senator  Cotton.  Regardless  of  that  would  you  furnish  at  tl-^s  point 
in  the  record,  if  it  is  all  planned  ahead  and  if  it  is  not  classified  mate- 
rial, for  purposes  of  the  record,  what  countries  ? 

COtJNTKIES   HAVING  PROJECTS 

You  need  not  go  into  detail  about  the  projects,  but  what  countries 
are  these  projects  in  ? 

Dr.  Leestma.  We  would  be  very  pleased  to. 
[The  information  follows :] 

The  Hst  of  countries  having  projects  are:  India,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Tunis? *i, 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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FOREIGX  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  know  what  countries  offhand? 

Dr.  LEEsrMA.  They  would  fall  in  to  one  of  six  countries  in  this  ap- 
propriation and  the  majority  would  fall  in  four  countries:  India, 
E^pt,  Poland,  Pakistan,  with  Yugoslavia  and  Tunisia  being  the 
other  two. 

Sena'  or  Cotton.  One  factor  in  that  determination  i=3  that  those  other 
countries — I  ^ess  not  Yugoslavia  perhaps,  but  those  other  countries 
where  we  still  have  some  counterpart  funds. 

Dr.  LEESTM.^.  Whoro  we  have  a  supply  of  counterpart  funds  that 
has  been  ruled  by  the  Trearniry  to  be  in  excess  of  the  normal  U.S. 
Government  needs;  that  is,  the  local  currency  expenditures  of  the 
American  Embassy  and  the  things  of  that  sort  that  are  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Senator  Cotton.  So  you  have  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Treasury 
before  you  plan  the  expenditures  ? 

Dr.  Leestma.  Yes,  sir,  in  the  sense  of  moneys  available,  but  not  in 
the  sense  of  their  approval  of  a  specific  kind  of  project  activity. 

EXCESS  CURRENCY  LIST 

Each  year  the  Treasury  makes  a  determination  of  which  countries 
are  placed  on  the  excess  currency  list,  countries  where  moneys  are 
available  for  expenditure  for  legitimate,  well-planned  purposes.  These 
plans  must  go  through  the  normal  appropriations  process  and  our 
own  Office  of  Education,  Department,  and  0MB  planning  process, 
before  they  come  to  you  for  your  assessment. 

Senator  Cotton.  One  more  question. 

Why  shouldn't  the  general  public  get  some  of  the  benefit  of  this 
information?  In  other  words,  do  your  people  come  back  and  not  only 
teach  but,  for  instance,  the  chairman  of  the-  subcommittee.  Senator 
MagnUvSon,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce — and 
I'm  on  that  committee,  and  we  deal  with  public  television.  And  we  are 
having  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  that  committee  now  about  all  of 
these  people  that  come  back. 

Do  they  give  programs  on  the  public  television  ?  Do  thev  lecture  to 
teachers'  conventions  even  to — I  was  going  to  say  Rotary  Clubs,  but  I 
would  mean  something  bigger  than  that — groupb  of  American  adults 
to  transmit  their  knowledge,  to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  the  public? 

Dr.  Leestjvta.  Yes,  sir;  that  happens  and  it  happens  very  frequently 
both  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  level  where  teachers  and 
cnrricnlum  supervisors  return  to  share  the  insights  they  have  gained 
abroad. 

And  we  have  a  large  number  of  examples  of  teachers  who  have 
shared  their  knowledge  with  local  civic  groups  and  over  local  televi- 
sion stations,  as  well  as  in  the  classroom  and  in  professional  journals. 

AGENCY  foreign  MISSIONS 

I  might  also  point  out  that  some  15  other  agencies  of  Government 
apply  for  funds — the  same  excess  foreign  currency  funds  that  we  are 
concei'ned  with  under  the  existing  legislative  authority.  Under  Public 
Law  480,  any  other  agency  of  Government  that  has  a  legitimate 
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purpose  within  their  lefj:islative  frame  of  reference  within  the  terms 
of  the  mission  of  tlieir  ajxency,  can  also  apply.  Those  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  receive  Federal  funds  for  television 
broadcasting,  for  health  research,  or  for  other  things  can  apply  for 
the  use  of  these  moneys  as  well,  to  be  used  to  serve  their  own  agencies' 
mission. 

Senator  Cottox.  You  mean  like  the  Department  of  Commerce  send- 
ing people  over  there  to  study  trade  conditions? 
Dr.  Lkestjia.  Yes,  sir. 

For  example,  just  to  take  a  few  of  these  15.  The  Library  of  Congress 
receives  appropriations  of  this  sort  of  money  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  library-  materials.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Forest  Service,  for  cooperative  research  overseas. 

Commerce,  Defense.  Interior,  Labor,  Transportation,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  receives  appropriations  of  this  type  for 
areheological  research,  for  example,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Cotton.  NIH,  Social  Security ,  and  Labor? 

Dr,  Leestma.  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  guess  what  we  need  is  more  counterpart  funds  and 
less  departments. 

We  are  verj^  grateful  to  you  for  appearing  today,  and  for  your 
information. 

Dr.  Leestma.  Thank  you,  sir. 

JUSTIFICATIOX 

Senator  Cottox.  We  will  place  the  justification  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS 
(SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury  Department  determines  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States,  for  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  as  authorized  by  law,  $3,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  e::pended:    Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available.  In  additlc  : 
to  other  appropriations  to  such  office,  for  payments  In  the  foreign  currencies. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973 

Revised  1974 

Aprroprlatlon   $  3,000,000     $  3,000,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   638,105   

Total,  obligations   3,638,105  3,000,000 


Obligations  by  Activity  

1973                 1974            Increase  or 
 Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Grants  to  American  Institutions 

(Total  obligations)   $  3,638,105      $  3,000,000      $  -638,105 

1 


Obligations  by  Object  

1973                 1974            Increase  or 
 Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Travel  and  transportation  of  persons   $       21,000  $       17,000     $  -4,000 

Other  services   343,000  343,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions   3.274,105        2.640,000  "634^X05 

Total  obligations  by  object   3,638,105  3,000,000  -638,105 


Summary  of  Changes 


1973  Estimated  obligations   $  3,638,105 

1974  Estimated  obligations  3,000,000 

Net  change   -638,105 

 Base  Change  from  Base 

Decreases; 
A.  Program! 

1.    Grants  to  American  Institutions   $  3,636,105  $  -638,105 

Total,  net  change     -638,105 


Explanation  of  Changes 

Decreases! 
A.  Program! 

1.    Grants  to  American  Institutions, --This  budg^^t  requests  $3,000,000  each 
for  1973  and  1974.    The  decrease  In  eatltntted  obllgatlonn  Is  the  result  of 
Including,  in  the  1973  amount,  $638,105  brought  forward  from  1972, 


Authorizing  Legislation 

 1974  

Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  requested 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 

(P.L.  87-256;  Sections  102(b>(6>  and  105 (d>)   Indefinite 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assl  ..ance  Act  of 

1954;  Section  104,  Special  Foreign  furrency   Indefinite 


( 

($  3,000,000 
( 
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Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchansre  Act  of  1961 

(P.L.  87-256) 

Sec.  102. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President  is 
further  authorized  to  provide  for — 

(6)  promoting  modern  foreign  language  training  and  area 
studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  by  sup- 
porting visits  and  study  in  foreign  countries  by  teachers  and  pros- 
pective teachers  in  such  scliools,  colleges^  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  skill  in  languages  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  culture  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  and  by  financing 
visits  by  teachers  from  those  countries  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  foreign  language  training  and  area 
studies  in  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  universities; 

Sec.  105. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorise — 

(1)  to  reserve  in  such  amounts  and  for  such  periods  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  programs  authorized 
by  subsections  102(a)  (1)  and  102(a)  (2)  (i),  and 

(2)  not  withstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  to  use  in 
such  amounts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  specified  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  the  extent  that  such  use  is  not  restricted  by  agreement 
with  the  foreign  nations  concerned,  for  any  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act, 

nny  currencies  of  foreign  nations  received  or  to  be  received  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof — 

(i)  under  agreements  disposing  of  surplus  property  or  settling 
lend-lease  and  other  war  accounts  concluaed  after  World  War  II; 

(ii)  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  loan  repayments,  including  inter- 
est, for  transactions  heretofore  or  hereafter  effected  under  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended ; 

(iii)  in  repayment  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  other  credit 
extended  or  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof;  or 

( i v)  as  deposits  to  the  account  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
section  115(b)  (6)  or  section  115(h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1048,  as  amended,  or  any  similar  prorision  of  any  other  law. 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  AasistaBce  Act  of  1954 

(P.L.  480, 88d  Congreu) 

AN  AOT  To  Increase  the  coDsamption  of  the  United  States  agrlcoltaral  commodi- 
ties in  foreign  countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  relation  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  '^Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  expand  international  trade:  to  develop  and  expand 
export  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities;  to  use  the 
abundant  |agricultural  productivity  of  the  United  States  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to  encourage  economic  development  in 
the  aevel oping  countries,  with  particular  emphasis  on  assistance  to 
those  countries  that  are  determined  to  improve  their  own  agricultural 
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production;  and  to  promote  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

«  «  «  *  «  ^  « 

Sec.  1G4.  Notwithstanding  any  other^  provision  of  lawj  the  Presi- 
dent may  use  or  enter  into  appreements  with  foreign  countries  or  inter- 
naiirral  organizations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies,  including  prin- 
cipal and  interest  from  loan  repaymente,  which  accrue  in  connection 
with  sales^  for  foreign  curw^ncies  under  this  title  for  one  or  more  of 
the  fallowing  purposes : 

(a)  For  payment  of  United  States  obliflationa  (including  obli- 
gations entered  into  pursuant  to  other  le^sTation ) ; 

(b)  For  carrying  out  programs  of  United  States  Government 
agencies  to— 

(2)  finance  with  not  less  than  2  per  centum  of  the  total 
sales  proceeds  received  each  year  in  each  country  activities  to 

Assist  international  educational  and  cultural  exchange  and 
to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  the  resources  of  American 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit 
educational  agencies  for  international  studies  and  research 
under  the  programs  authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  Mutuf  J  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchanrre  Act  of  1961,  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Public  Firoadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

(3)  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  sci- 
entific and  technoloj^cal  information  and  conduct  research 
and  supijort  scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs 
and  projects  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  aixd  other  <50untries  such  as  coordinated  research 
a^inst  disH^ses  common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique  to  indi- 
vidual regions  of  the  globe,  and  promote  and  support  pro- 
grams of  medieal  and  scientific  research,  cultural  and  edu- 
cational develf^ment,  family  phuming,  iuNdth,  nutrition,  and 
sanitation; 

(5)  fi&«noe  nnd«r  tbi&  direotion  of  the  librazdan  of  Com- 
gross,  in  oensultation  with  the  National  Sdesice  F<Hmdation 
and  other  interested  agencies^  (A)  programs  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign 
books,  periodicals^  and  other  materials  to  determine  whether 
they  would  provide  information  of  technical  or  scientific 
^  significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether  such  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational 
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signifioanoe^  (B)  the  registry,  indexing,  binding,  re{>roduc- 
tion,  cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and  disseminadcHi 
of  books,  periodicals,  and  n^lated  materials  determined  to 
have  such  significance;  and  (C)  the  acquisition  of  such  books, 
pwiodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the  dwosit  thereof  in 
libraries  and  reeeardi  centers  in  the  United  States  specializ- 
ing in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate; 


SEC.  403.    There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act  including  such  amounts  as 
may  be  required  to  make  payments  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  to  the  extent  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  not  reimbursed 
under  sections  104 (j)  and  105,  for  its  actual 
costs  incurred  or  to  be  incurred.    In  present- 
ing his  budget,  the  President  shall  classify 
expenditures  under  this  Acc  as  expenditures  for 
r.nternational  affairs  and  finance  rather  than 
for  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources. 
(7  U.S.C.  1733) 
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Educational  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 


Year 

to  ConRresfi 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1964 

$  800,000 

$  500,000 

$  500,000 

$  500,000 

1965 

500.000 

500.000 

500.000 

500,000 

1966 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1967 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 

1.000,000 

1.000,000 

1968 

7,400,000 

A, 600, 000 

1969 

-i.OOG.OOO 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 

1970 

1,000,000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1971 

3,000.000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1972 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

4.000.000 

3,000,000 

1973 

3,000,000 

1974 

3,000,000 

General  Statement 


Public  Lav  480,  83rd  Congreaa,  aa  airendp.d  by  Public  Law  90  "  Se  (the  '  lienf^fir 
Amendment),  and  Sections  102(b)(6)  and  105(d)  of  the  Mutual  Ed    atlonal  a;  1  Cultur 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  authorize  the  uae  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  d.    fvcd  froir. 
the  Bale  of  surplua  agricultural  coramoditlea  abroad,  loan  repajments,  and  oihcr 
aources  to  strengthen  the  international  dimensions  of  American  education  through 
opportunities  for  research  and  training  abroad «    The  countries  in  which  these  funds 
are  currently  available  are:    Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  India,  Paklatanj  Poland, 
Tunieia,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  is  specifically  designed  to: 

1.  Increase  the  cadre  of  educators  who  can  communicate  knowledge  of 
world  affairs  and  foreign  cultures  to  their  students,  collesgues, 
and  communities; 

2.  Improve  the  professional  cspabllltlee  of  existing  personnel  in 
internstlonsl  studies; 

3.  Develop  curricula  and  instructional  materials  for  teaching  sbout 
the  non-Western  world; 

4.  Offer  learning  experlencea  In  other  cultures  to  selected  American 
educators  to  help  reduce  ethnocentrism  in  the  U.S.  educational 
eyatem. 

Grants  to  American  Inatitutiona 


1973              1974  Increaae  or 
 Decreaae 


Budget  Authority  3,000,000     3.000.000  — 

Obligations  3.638,^05     3.O00.000         -  638,105 
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Narrative 

Within  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education y  the  major  program  categories  geared  to  national  need  are: 

1.  Group  Training  and  Curriculum  Development;    First-hand  study  and 
relevant  educational  experience  in  another  culture  as  well  as 
preparation  of  curriculum  guides  and  teaching  materials  for  im- 
proving instruction  of  international  and  intercultural  studies  for 
all  levels  of  th'j  Americar  educational  system. 

Participants  include  college  and  university  faculty  members,  deans 
of  instruction  and  coordinators  of  world  affairs  programs  in  com- 
munity colleges,  educational  leaders  at  the  State  level,  curriculum 
consultants  and  supervisors,  school  administrators  with  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  in  educational  innovation,  experienced  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  and  selected  graduate  and 
advanced  undergraduate  students  specializing  in  foreign  language, 
area  studies,  and  world  affairs. 

2.  Advanced  Language  Training;    Language  instruction  and  cultural 
immersion  in  special  summer  and  year-long  intensive  programs  in 
selected  non-Western  languages,  such  as  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian, 
Arabic,  and  Hindi-Urdu,  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of 
foreign  language  and  area  studies, 

3.  Research  and  Studies;    Research  fellowships  for  the  production  of 
new  knowledge  by  key  faculty  members  ait!  doctoral  candidates  en- 
gaged in  dissertaion  research.    This  category  also  encompasses 
linguistic  studies,  preparation  of  foreign  language  textbooks, 
comi^/ilation  of  research  reference  mat-  zials  (including  bibli- 
ographies and  translation  of  selected  foreign  publications  on 
education),  and  comparative  education  studies  in  support  of  the 
Office  of  Education's  responsibility  for  keeping  abreast  of  educa- 
tional developments  in  other  countries, 

4.  Inter-institutUonal  Cooperative  Research;    Comparative  and  cross- 
cultural  studies  carried  out  jointly  by  American  institutions  and 
institutions  abroad.    Projects  focus  on  education  problems  and 
processes  which  the  cooperating  countries  share  and  which  reflect 
DREW  Education  Division  priorities  for  improving  American  education. 
Research  topics  include  early  childhood  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  and  comparative  analyses  of  urban  and  environ- 
mental problems.    Grants  are  made  to  and  administered  by  the 
American  institutions  involved. 


Accomplishments  in  Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  a  total  of  $2,642,230  was  obligated,  providing  assistance 
to  more  than  800  individuals  participating  in  85  projects  conducted  in  India,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco. 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,367,542  helped  support  group  projects  abroad  for 
training  and  curriculum  development  involving  615  advanced  students  and  faculty  mem~ 
bers  from  all  levels  of  the  American  educational  spectrum;  $615,679  provided  advanced 
level  language  training  programs  for  205  students;  $396,014  supported  23  individual 
faculty  and  14  partially-funded  doctoral  research  fellowships;  $161,663  funded  5 
contracts  for  the  preparation  of  foreign  language  textbooks;  $54,682  was  utilized 
for  bibliographic  projects  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
and  $46,650  assisted  two  inter-institutional  cooperative  research  grants. 

Representetive  examples  of  projects  assisted  under  the  Special  Foreign  Currency 
Program  in  1972  include: 

1,    Fifteen  American  graduate  students  in  South  Asian  studies, 

selected  through  a  national  competition  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Indian  Studies,  participated  in  a  9-month  program  at  an  Indian 
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univeraicy  for  intensive  advanced  instruction  in  one  of  three 
major  Indian  languagea:    Hindi-Urdu,  Marathi,  or  Tamil. 

2.  Twenty  full-yeat  graduate  studenta  and  30  summer  students,  each 
with  at  ieaat  two  yeara'  previous  study  of  Arabic,  engaged  in  a 
formal  program  of  intenaive  language  and  area  study  at  the 
American  University  in  Cairo.    The  program  was  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Arabic  Stud.^ca  Abroad  (CASA),  a  consortium  of  nine 
American  universities  crt'^ted  to  improve  American  teaching  and 
scholarahlp  related  to  the  Middle  East.    Students  were  recruited 
through  national  competitions.    The  instructional  niaterials  de- 
veloped at  CASA  were  made  available  to  institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

3.  Twenty-four  teachera  and  prospective  tearhera  of  Asian  studies 
participated  in  a  curriculum  development  seminar  in  India 
sponsored  by  IJew  York  University  as  the  first  phase  of  a  new 
3-8uramer  M.A.  program  which  prepares  students  to  teach  non-Western 
studies  in  secondary  schools.    The  teachers  spent  the  suoaner  of 
1972  studying  under  Indian  professors  and  developing  curriculum 
materials  on  contemporary  India  which  are  available  at  cost  to 
teachers  of  Asian  studies.     Slice  completion  of  the  seminars,  the 
teachers  have  met  twice  to  review,  evaluate,  and  exchange  project 
results. 

4.  Another  project,  conducted  in  Morocco,  enabled  25  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  from  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
faculty  members  from  Temple  University  to  participate  in  a  summer 
seminar  for  curriculiim  development.    Upon  cheir  return,  the 
teachers  participated  in  a  3-credlt  graduate  course  at  Temple 
University  to  develop  specific  Instructional  offerings,  including 
audio-visual  aids.     Temple  University  faculty  will  work  directly 
with  the  teachers  in  testing  the  materials  throughout  Bucks  County 
schools.    The  project  was  designed  to  Improve  Che  ability  of  Bucks 
County  teachers  to  meet  recent  State  requirements  for  inter- 
disciplinary courses  in  world  culture  and  will  help  Temple  Uni- 
versity, a  major  producer  of  educational  manpower  in  southeast 
Pennsylvania,  to  upgrade  offerings  on  non-Western  culture. 

5.  Fellowships  for  research  abroad  enabled  23  faculty  members  and  14 
doctoral  candidates  to  conduct  projects  in  6  foreign  currency 
countries  during  1972-73.    Many  of  these  atudies  utilized  inter- 
disciplinary research  te  Vniquea  in  examining  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cant academic  subjects  and  issues.    Examples  of  research  topics 
include:    the  development  of  legal  codes  and  the  administration  of 
justice  in  India;  the  rol'  of  traditional  Islamic  philosophy  in 
current  Arab  acholarahip;  and  a  comparative  analysis  of  methods 
used  in  developing  managerial  manpower  in  Yugoalavia  atid  Poland. 

The  cumulative  experience  derived  from  the  operation  of  this  program  has  demon- 
strated the  value  to  American  education  of  utilizing  J. S. -owned  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies for  educational  purposes.    Program  opportunities  have  been  broadened  to  help 
serve  an  increasingly  wider  range  of  American  educational  institutions.    For  the  great 
bulk  of  the  grants,  proposals  are  submitted  in  a  nationwide  competition  end  are 
reviewed  by  both  outsl.de  consultanta  and  ataff  specialists  for  sound  educational 
planning  and  the  likelihood  of  significant  contribution  to  American  educbtion.  Field 
evaluations  of  feasibility  are  contributed  by  American  erobassies  and  host  governments 
abroad.    Formal  reports  assessing  each  project  aa  a  whole  are  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Education  by  project  directors  or  individual  grantees.     Piovision  la  also  made 
for  comment  by  American  embaasiea  and  Fulbright  binational  commissions  overseas. 
Further,  selectee'  sample  projects  are  monitored  in  the  field  by  staff  specialists 
from  the  Office  ot  Education's  Institute  of  International  Studies,  and  occasionally 
by  outiade  specialists.    These  reviews  and  evaluations  are  analyzed  by  IIS  staff  and 
thp  findings  used  to  Improve  pro3ect  content  and  evaluation  procedures  for  succeeding 
year  programs. 
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Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 

An  amount  of  $3,638,105,  including  $638,105  brought  forward  from  1972,  will 
enable  the  Office  of  Education  to  support  about  110  projects  in  foreign  languages, 
area  studies,  and  world  .affairs.    Cost  sharing  requirements  and  extensive  use  of 
cooperative  institutional  arrangements  will  maximize  program  impact  md  effectiveness, 
thus  enabling  more  than  250  educational  iustitutions  to  participate.  Specifically, 
assistance  will  be  provided  for  about  53  group  projects  for  training,  curriculum 
development,  and  advanced  language  instruction;  30  faculty  research  fellowships; 
15  fellowships  for  doctoral  dissertation  research;  5  research  contracts  for  the 
preparation  of  foreign  language  or  area  studies-instructional  materials;  and  2 
educational  bibliographic  proiects  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Scierce  Foundation.     Tn  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  inter-instltutional 
cooperative  research  abroad  program  will  be  expanded  to  approximate' y  5  projects. 

P lans  for  Fiscal  Year  1974 

A  to'ral  of  $3,000,000  in  available  foreign  currencies  is  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1974  to  assist  a  total  of  100  individual  and  group  projects.     The  program  will 
emphasize  those  sectors  of  Aiierican  education  where  study  of  the  modern  world  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times. 

Curriculum  development  will  be  stressed  because  of  its  inherent  multiplier 
effect.    The  program  will  continue  to  build  on  the  experience  of  the  past  and  will 
seek  maximum  effectiveness  by  enr:>uraging  cooperative  arrangements  with  colleges 
and  universities,  school  systems,  professional  associations,  and  nonprofit  educa- 
tional organizations,  as  well  as  continuing  attention  to  cost  sharing  arrangements. 

Specific  program  plans  include: 

1.  Group  Training  and  Curriculum  Development:    An  estimated  34  group 
projects  will  help  improve  teaching  about  the  non-Western  world 
in  U.S.  schools  and  colleges; 

2.  Advanced  Language  Training:    Eleven  intensive  language  programs 
will  permit  advanced-level  training  abroad  in  selected  non-Western 
languages; 

3.  Research  and  Studies:    Approximately  45  fellowships  for  faculty 
and  doctoral  dissertation  field  research,  5  research  contracts, 
and  2  bibliographical  projects  will  help  extend  our  knowledge  of 
other  countries,  their  people  and  cultures,  and  their  educational 
developments; 

4.  Inter- Institutional  Cooperative  Research:     Three  comparative  studies 
will  help  investigate  educational  topics  of  trans-national  concern, 
such  as  environmental  and  bilingual  education. 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 


1972  Actual  1973  Est.  1974  Est. 

Program  Statistical  Data: 

Total  number  of  participants   866  1,216  1,043 

Total  number  of  grants   85  110  100 

Average  cost   $     31,085  $      33,074  $  30,000 

Total  cost   $2,642,230  $3,638,105  $3,000,000 


II .     Estimated  Obligations  by  Program 
Category 

Group  Training  and  Curriculum 

Development   $1,367,542         2,038,105  $1,395,000 

Advanced  Language  Training   615,679                750,000  825,000 

Research  and  Studies   612,359               700,000  690,000 

Inter-institutional  Cooperative 

Research   46,650               150,000  90,000 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishraents 


Activity:    Grants  to  American  institutions 


1974 


3.973  Budget  Estimate 
as  amended  


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$3,000,000 


Indefinite 


$3,000,000 


P urpose :    U»S, -owned  excess  foreign  currency  is  used  to  strengthen  American  education 
through  research  and  training  abroad  sponsored  by  American  institutions.  Projects 
focus  on  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  world  affairs,  and  intercultural  under- 
standing and  are  designed  to  update  the  professional  competencies  of  American 
educators,  to  further  research,  and  to  develop  Improved  curricula  and  eff^ictive 
instructional  materials. 

Operation  of  the  Program:    Applications  are  received  from  U.S,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  individual  researchers.  State  education  agencies,  public  school 
systems  and  nonprofit  education  agencies.    With  the  advice  of  outside  consultants, 
the  program  staff  reviews  projects  and  recommends  approval  to  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  o"  International  Studies.    The  recommended  projects  are  forwarded  to 
appropriate  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and  binational  commissions  for  comment  on 
feasibility.    A  final  review  of  all  programs  conducted  under  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  an  autonomous  body  appointed  by 
the  President  which  provides  general  supervision  for  all  programs  carried  out 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Act. 

Accomplishments  for  1973;    The  program  will  include  a  total  of  110  projects  with 
an  estimated  1,216  participants.    This  Includes  S3  group  projects,  30  faculty 
research  fellowships,  15  fellowships  ior  doctoral  dissertation  research,  5  research 
contracts,  2  educational  bibliographic  projects;  and  5  inter-instltutional  coopera- 
tive research  abroad  projects. 

Oblectives  for  1974:    The  estimate  for  1974  provides  for  a  total  of  100  projects 
with  an  estimated  1,043  participants.    This  includes  34  group  projects,  45 
fellowships  for  faculty  and  doctoral  diflt;er tation  field  research,  5  research 
contracts,  2  educational  bibliographic  projects,  3  inter-institutional  cooperative 
research  abroad  projects,  and  11  intensive  language  training  programs. 

NOTE:    The  decrease  in  FY  1974  activity  as  compared  to  FY  1973  activity  is  due  to 
the  use  in  FY  1973  of  carryover  funds  from  FY  1972.    This  carryover  was  the  result 
of  sensitive  political  situations  in  certain  foreign  currency  countries  at  the  close 
of  the  1972  fiscal  year,  which  necessitated  the  cancellation  or  postponement  of  some 
projects,  pending  the  issuance  of  new  guidelines  on  educational  programs  by  these 
governments. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


STATEIOIOT?  OF  DR.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACOTING  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  PLANNING,  EVALUATION,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  JOHN  R.   OTTINA,   COMMISSIONER-DESIGNATE  OP  EDU- 
CATION 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFFICER 
BRIAN  M.  STACEY,  BUDGET  ANALYST 

WILLIAM  DINGELDEIN,  ACTING  CHIEF,  EDUCATION  BRANCH, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER 


Senator  Cotton.  Next  on  the  agenda  is  a  request  for  $88,118,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses. 

Dr.  John  Evans  is  here  to  explain  the  nuts  and  bohs  of  this  request. 

If  you  ^vill  pardon  me.  As  soon  as  I  dash  over  there  and  vote  I  ^viU 
come  back  and  then  you  can  introduce  your  associates  and  ^ve  will 
proceed. 

(Brief  recess.) 

Senator  CorroK.  Would  you  present  your  associates? 

Dr.  Evans.  My  name  is  John  Evans  and  to  my  right  is  Brian  Stacy 
of  our  Budget  Office  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  table  is  Mr.  Keen  also  of 
the  Budget  Office,  and  the  Commissioner  in  between. 

And  I  have  a  brief  statement  here  that  I  can  read  into  the  record, 
if  that  is  all  right  with  you,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  Certainly.  . 


Dr.  EvAXS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  our  fiscal  year  1974 
request  of  $88,118,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  Office  of 
Education.  This  request  represents  a  net  decrease  of  $2,253,000  and 
346  positions  from  the  19Y3  level. 

With  this  proposal  we  have  consolidated  all  general  administrative 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Education  into  our  salaries  and  expenses 
appropriation.  Thei^efore,  in  addition  to  support  for  general  program 
administration,  our  request  includes  funds  to  support  all  Office  of 
Education  Advisory  Committees,  formerly  funded  in  their  respective 
program  appropriations;  and  funds  to  support  Office  of  Education 
planning  and  evaluation  and  general  program  dissemination  activities, 
formerly  supported  under  Educational  Development. 

Consistent  with  our  proposal  to  phase  out  some  programs,  to  fold 
others  into  the  Special  Education  Eevenue  Sharing  or  Better  Schools 
Act  proposal,  and  to  decrease  the  level  of  support  for  still  others,  we 
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are  proposing  a  total  decrease  of  640  positions.  To  ofTset  this  decrease, 
we  are  requesting  that  182  authorized  positions  be  used  to  support  ex- 
panded activities  which  include,  among  others,  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grant  program,  student  insured  loans  projects,  and  the 
emergency  school  assistance  program.  To  render  technical  assistance 
in  the  implementation  of  the  proposed  special  education  revenue  shar- 
ing or  better  schools  proposal,  we  are  also  requesting  that  a  total  of 
112  positions  be  used  lor  both  lieadquarters  and  tlie  regional  offices. 

Senator  Cotton".  Is  that  a  separate  112  from  the  182? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Senator  Cottojn'.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Evans.  The  040  is  the  mimises  and  the  112  are  the  pluses  which 
yields^  as  we  indicated  up  above,  sir^  a  net  decrease  of  346  positions. 
Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Dr,  Evans.  To  support  the  nine  public  advisory  committees  that 
serve  the  Office  of  Education  we  are  requesting  a  net  increase  of 
$273,000  to  cover  increased  responsibilities  and  annualization  costs. 
The  level  of  support  for  planning  and  evaluation  activities,  $10,205,000, 
now  included  in  this  appropriation,  represents  a  continuation  at  last: 
year's  level  with  the  exception  of  a  $250,000  decrease  for  a  one-time 
study  by  the  National  Ad  /isory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education,  authorized  by  the  education  amendments  of  1972.  Finallj^ 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commissioner  to  prepare  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  Office  of  Education  programs,  we 
are  requesting  $750,000,  the  same  level  as  last  year. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Con^oN.  First,  could  you  list  for  me  the  nine  public  advisory 
committees  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir ;  we  could. 

The  first,  on  Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility,  authorized 
by  Executive  order,  12  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

Second  is  Education  of  Bilingual  Children,  authorized  by  ESEA, 
total,  15  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner. 

Third  is  Developing  Institutions,  authorized  by  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  title  III,  9  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner. 

Next  is  Education  of  the  Deaf,  authorized  by  the  Captioned  Film 
for  the  Deaf  Act,  Public  Law  89-258,  12  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Next  IS  Education  Proffessions  Development,  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  V,  15  members  appointed  l)y  the 
President. 

Next  is  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  92-318,  the  Emergency  School  Act,  title  VII,  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Next  is  Financial  Aid  to  Students,  authorized  b;^  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1968,  21  members  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission-Jir. 

And,  finally,  the  Committee  on  Handicapped  Children,  authorized 
by  section  604  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  15  members 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner. 
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Actually,  there  is  one  more,  which  is  the  Indian  Education  Advisorj^ 
Committee  authorized  by  Public  Law  92-J^18  of  the  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1072,  15  members  appointed  by  the  President. 

Senator  Corrox.  Do  you  have  i^adily  the  total  of  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals that  comprise  all  those  commissions? 

ZVtE.^IBKRS  CO^tFRrsrXG  COiI3fITTEE 

Dr.  EvAxs.  T  guess  you  would  have  to  add  the  numbers  that  I  gave 
individually  for  those,  sir,  and  I  guess  there  would  be  approximatelv 
100  to  150.  ^      '  '  ' 

Senator  Cotton.  We  can  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Dr.  EvAXS.  We  shall. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  total  number  of  members  that  comprise  the  above  commltteeB  is  129. 

PAYJIEXT  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

Senator  Cottox.  Arc  they  all  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  or  do  some 
of  them  have  regular  annual  salaries? 

Dr.  EvAxs.  They  are  all  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis,  with  some  of  them 
on  occasion  receiving  a  fee  for  services  for  the  particular  term.  None 
J  of  them  is  on  an  annual  salary  basis.  . 

Senator  Coti^ox.  Did  I  understand  correctly  in  your  statement  that 
in  your  request  for  salaries  and  expenses  that  you  have  included  their 
salaries? 

Dr.  EvAxs.  They  are  included  in  the  request. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  That  would  be  their  per  diem  expenses.  We  don't  pay 
them  salaries. 

Senator  Cottox.  It  was  a  misuse  of  words.  Thank  you  for  the 
correction. 

You  include  their  per  diem  compensation?  You  include  all  their 
compensation,  let's  put  it  that  way. 
Dr.  EvAxs.  Yes ;  that's  correct. 

Senator  Cottox.  What  is  3^our  current  employment  level  right  now 
and  what  would  it  be  if  all  the  changes  you  propose  were  enacted? 

Dr.  EvAxs.  This  is  a  complicated  question  to  answer,  sir. 
^  The  actual  on-board  strength  that  we  have  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion today  is  slightly  over  2,500.  That  is  below  our  1973  comparative 
level  which  is  about  2,965. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  been  under  some  very  stringent  programs  to 
reduce  the  average  grade  in  the  Federal  Government  and  to  reduce 
employment,  so  there  has  been  in  effect  in  the  Department  a  freeze  on 
personnel  which  has  only  recently  been  relieved,  and  we  have  only 
recently  begun  hiring  again. 

If  all  the  changes — to  answer  the  second  part  of  your  question — 
that  we  propose  were  instituted,  we  would  go  from  an  authorized  ceil- 
ing in  1973  of  2,965  which  I  have  indicated  we  are  below  at  this  time 
to  a  ceiling  in  fiscal  year  1974  of  2,619,  which  is  a  net  decrease  of  346. 

Senator  Cottox.  With  reference  to  my  previous  question,  one  point 
that  I  failed  to  raise :  Are  all  of  these  advisory  committees  permanent 
or  are  some  of  them  just  temporary  ? 
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Dv.  Evaxs,  Tlie  ones  that  I  S]:)oke  of  are  all  part  of  existinji  pieces 
of  lep:islation  and  remain  in  effect  as  long  as  tliose  pieces  of  legislation 
I'emain. 

Senator  Cotton".  They  are  all  established  in  law  by  Congress? 
Dr.  EvAXS.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  That  is  not  true  altogether.  There  arc  some  that  are 
establislied  nnder  Executive  order. 
Dr.  EvAxs.  I  stand  corrected,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  OrnxA.  For  example,  the  Connnitteo  o]i  Accreditation  and  Tn- 
Htitutional  Eligibility  was  ostablislied  under  Executive  ordc:  and 
would  not  be  tied  to  a  ypecific  piece  of  legislation. 

You,  Tm  sure,  are  aware  that  the  terms  of  the  members  is  one  which 
expires  

Senator  Coitox.  They  are  usually  staggered? 

Dr.  OmxA.  They  are  usually  staggered,  yes. 

Senator  (^on'ox.  Do  the  emplo^yment  reductions  that  you  spoke  of 
involve  firing  people  or  relying  on  attrition  to  get  down  to  you»* 
target? 

Dr.  EvAXs.  It  is  the  latter,  sir,  rather  than  the  former. 
Dr.  OraxA.  Specifically,  we  rely  on  attrition. 

Senator  Cottox.  You  have  had  some  help  by  the  fact  that  you  have 
been  under  a  freeze  order  ? 
Dr.  EvAxs.  We  have  indeed,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  down  to  your  ulti- 
mate figure? 

Dr,  EvAxs.  We  are  below  that  figure  right  now,  so  our  personnel  ac- 
tions will  constitute  hiring  more  people  rather  than  firing  people. 

Of  course  there  will  be — all  departures  don't  fit  precisely  the 
scheme  one  is  trying  to  reach.  So  there  are  sometimes  difficult  reas- 
signments  and  things  of  that  sort. 

progra:ms  transferred  tjhom  oeo 

Senator  Cotton.  With  regard  to  some  of  tlie  programs  that  OEO 
transferred  to  you,  were  they  such  proccrams  that  were  in  OEO  but 
actually  delegated  to  you  all  the  time  by  OEO  ? 

Dr.  EvAxs.  Well,  sir,  the  resignations  did  not  result  in  any  delega- 
tion of  programs  to  us. 

We  have  had  some  programs  which  were  involved  in  the  original 
OEO  lefirislation  which  have  been  our  responsibility  all  along,  such  as 
the  Follow  Through  program.  That  is  of  long  standing  and  the  recent 
changes  have  involved  dele.<rations  to  otlier  parts  of  the  Department^ 
and  not  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Senator  Cotton.  Would  you  give  me  one  instance  of  the  latter? 

Mr.  DiNOELDETN.  There  is  a  transfer  of  about  $24  million  in  research 
programs  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  that  transfers  in 
the  Educational  Division. 

Senator  Cotton.  Most  of  the  OEO  transfers  went  to  the  health 
programs? 

Dr.  Evans.  Some  of  them  went  to  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion which  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  Education  Division  and  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Some  of  the  research  money  and  programs  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  scheduled  for  transfer  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education. 

Mr,  DiNOKLDEiN.  That's  right. 

Senator  Corrox.  Every  year  that  I  am  on  this  committee  I  get  more 
bewildered.  Do  I  vmderstand  that  part  of  the  education  setup  is  not 
under  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

Dr.  EvAxs.  That's  corrent,  sir.  As  part  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  there  was  created,  you  will  recall,  sir,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education.  That  is  Dr.  Marland,  the  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

And  there  have  been  created  or  there  now  exist  two  agencies — two 
sister  agencies — oui  own  Office  of  Education  and  the  parallel  National 
Institute  of  Education,  headed  by  Thomas  Giennan,  both  of  which 
report  to  Dr.  Marland,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education.  But  the 
Office  of  I^ducation  remains  a  separate  agency. 

The  research  activities  that  were  formerly  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  former  Bure^iu  of  liesearch  and  National  Center  for 
Education  and  Kesearch  Development  were  transferred  to  NIE, 

Senator  Cotton.  Your  justification  shows  that  you  are  getting 
$30,000  to  support  staffing  of  the  Southwest  Campus. 

Would  you  explaiix  vvhat  that  is  about? 

Dr.  Evans.  The  Southwest  Campus? 

Senator  Cotton.  Yes. 

TJPWARD  MOBILITT  PROGRAM 

Dr.  Evans.  The  Upward  Mobility  program. 
Senator  Cotton.  What's  that  ? 

Dr.  Evans.  This  is  a  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  designed  to 
help  minority  members  in  the  Federal  establishment  increase  their 
occupational  mobility. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  mean  Eepublicans? 

Dr.  Evans.  No,  sir.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  most  of  them  are  not 
Re]mblicans. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  said  minority  members  of  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  meant  mainly  racial  minorities,  sir.  These  are  people 
who  because  of  their  background  and  education,  are  unlikely  to  be  able 
to  rise  very  far  in  the  Federal  establisiunent  and  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  courses  as  part-time  activity  of  their  work  and  arc 
given  special  opportunities  for  new  jobs  and  promotions. 

Seiiator  CorroN.  Why  do  you  call  this  Southwest  Campus? 

Dr.  Evans.  Because  we  use  buildings  in  the  Southwest  area  of 
Washington  to  actually  hold  evening  classes. 

Senator  Cotton,  That's  on-the-job  training? 

Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  On-the-job  education,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 
Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  On  Environmental  Education,  your  justification 
indicates  that  some  funds  will  be  used  to  disseminate  information  on 
environmental  education. 

This  morning  we  heard  that  the  Environmental  Edncation  program 
met  its  objectives  and  that  no  additional  funds  were  needed. 

Isn't  there  a  contradiction  there? 
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DTSSJOMINATION  FOR  EXVIRONMENTAI.  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Evans.  I  think  the  reference  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  some 
fairly  modest  and  restricted  dissemination  that  would  be  carried  out  of 
the  Office  of  Education's  Public  Affairs  Office  as  to  materials  in  that 
area,  and  major  dissemination  pro^ijram,  reh^ted  to  that  program  itself. 

Would  anj'one  like  to  comment  further  on  that? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  I  think  that's  essentially  corroct.  We  are  not  asking  for 
grant  money  to  suppoit  grants,  but  do  feel  that  with  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have,  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation about  them  and  that  is  what  these  funds  are  being  requested  for. 

Senator  CoTrox.  You  still  have  me  a  little  confused. 

Dr.  Evans.  I  will  endeavor  to  supply  a  clear  answer  to  that  for  the 
record. 

The  important  point  to  make  clear  here  is  what  is  referred  to  in  our 
salaries  and  expenses  justification  as  dissemination,  Tt  refers  almost 
entirely  to  our  public  infomation/public  affairs  kinds  of  activities, 
And  apparently  there  is  an  item  in  there  that  deals  with  environ- 
mental education  activity — a  small  one  and  I  confess  I  really  don't 
remember  what  it  is.  This  is  not  a  major  dissemination  program,  that 
^vould  emanate  from  a  program  itself  such  as  Environmental  Educa- 
tion. And  as  to  precisely  what  is  involved  there,  I  apologize;  I  will 
supply  it  for  the  record.' 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Office  of  Eduontion  has  heen  producing  a  film  on  environmental  education, 
which  wUl  be  ready  for  distrihution  hy  October  1973.  The  film  production  contract 
is  in  the  amount  of  i$101),740,  an  investment  which  would  be  lost  unless  rol<?ase 
prints  are  made  and  arrangements  are  made  to  distribulje  tlie  film,  Then*  is 
approximately  t^l60,000  in  our  reauest  for  release  prints  (35mm  and  16mm  ver- 
sions), promotion,  and  distribution  of  this  film.  The  film  is  not  about  the  si)0('ific 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education's  Environmental  Education  Proj^ram.  hut 
contributes  to  the  general  literature  in  the  field  as  a  service  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES  FOR  ENVIROXMENTAL  EDUCATION 

Senator  CoTroN.  This  isn't  a  campaign  of  television  advertising  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing? 
Dr.  Evans.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Our  position  on  environmental  edacaticn  and  need  for  that  program 
in  our  fund  proposal  is  essentially  and  is  in  fact  that  one  that  we  made 
earlier. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  have  a  zero  for  the  program,  but  you  need 
some  money  for  salaries  and  expenses  to  take  care  of  it. 

Now,  you  just  said  and  I  understand  that  you  don't  come  up  here 
armed  with  every  detail  and  I'm  not  trying  to  push  you  in  things 
that  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer.  , 

Would  that  mean  that  like  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  you  have 
a  lot  of  inquiries  that  somebody  has  to  answer  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  two  aspects  here.  May- 
be if  we  treat  them  separately,  then  your  question,  I  think,  can  be 
better  answered. 

In  all  the  programs,  including  environmental  education,  which  we 
are  suggesting  in  1974  that  no  additional  funds  be  appropriated,  the 
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actions  that  were  taken  this  year  in  1973  liave  resulfed  in  grants  tliat 
need  to  be  monitored  in  the  ensuing  years.  In  other  words,  in  environ- 
mental education  we  have  just  let  grants,  maybe  this  month  two 
grr.ntees  who  will  be  operating  our  program  beginning  next  September 
and  running  through  maybe  next  Alay. 

Now,  we  do  need  on  board  a  number  of  staff  

Senator  Cotton,  You  r-ed  to  followthrough  ? 

Dr,  Ottina.  Yes;  even  though  we  have  no  1974  funds.  The  1973 
funds  are  being  expended. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  kmds  of  programs  are  these?  Are  they  in 
schools? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Depending  on  the  program,  environmental  education 
would  have  some  in  schools,  some  in  colleges,  some  in  a  community,  or 
some  in  other  areas. 

That  is  true  of  many  of  the  programs  that  we  are  requesting  no  funds 
for.  So  we  have  asked  for  manpower  and  dollars  to  support  that,  which 
will  be  phased  out  during  the  course  of  the  year  and  next  July  we 
woidd  not  have  people  in  place  but  during  the  course  of  the  year  we 
would  need  to  have  the  staff  to  monitor  those  grants  and  monitor 
those  activities. 

Senator  Cotton.  When  you  furnish  that  additional  information  we 
will  know  the  number  of  positions  ? 
Dr.  Evans.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  supply  it. 

Dr.  Ottina.  In  our  position  accounting  we  are  not  asking  for  posi- 
tions because  they  are  reckoned  differently  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  have  provided  for  your  information  an  analysis  and  table  that 
shows  the  number  of  man-years  that  we  are  asking  for  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

And  that  table  can  be  found  on  pa^e  114  of  our  Justification.  So,  for 
an  example,  in  environmental  education  we  are  asknig  for  3  man-years. 

Senator  Cotton.  In  other  words  this  whole  line  of  questioning  is 
really  much  ado  about  nothing  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  That  line,  for  example,  if  you  are  referring  to  the  ap- 
proximately third  or  fourth  line  from  the  top,  Senator,  would  show 
that  this  year  in  19V  3  we  have  six  positions  allocated  to  environmental 
education.  Six  man-years,  which  means  we  have  planned  to  have  all 
six  people  onboard  for  the  full  year.  Next  year  Ave're  not  expecting  to 
have  any  positions  on  June  30,  1974,  though  we  would  expect  to  con- 
sume 3  man-years  during  the  course  of  the  year,  which  would  give  a 
dollar  expense  for  it.  Not  a  position  account.  That  was  one  aspect  of 
your  question. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  see. 

Well,  we  thank  you. 

JTJSTIFICATION 

The  justification  for  the  budget  request  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 

[For  the  necessary  expecses  of  the  Office  of  Education,  i:ot  otherwise  provided, 
Including  rental  of  conference  rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  not  to  exceed 
$1»000  for  official  reception  and  representation  expenses;  $68,360,000]  For 
carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  othewyiae  proiyided^  the  General  Education  Proviaiona 
Act,  as  amended,  aeotiona  400  (o)^  411,  422,  and  Part  D,  including  rental  of  con- 
ference rooma  in  the  Diatriot  of  Columbia,  $88,118,000 » 

[For  an  additional  smount  for  "Sslaries  and  expenses",  $13,905,000  of  which 
$300,000  shall  be  transferred  to  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
for  expenaes  of  the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Study,]  (tlupplemental  Appropriation  Act,  19?$, ) 
Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974,  it  is  requested  that  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  appropriation  include  support  of  advisory  committees,  planning  and 
evaluation  activities,  and  general  program  dissemination  as  well  as  general 
administrative  expenses.    The  legislative  authorities  for  these  new  activities 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  language. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation:^^ 

1973  1974 

Appropriation                                                           $68,360,000  $88,118,000 

Enacted  supplemental  appropriation                           13, 905 « 000  — 

Subtotal  appropriations                            82,265,000  88,118,000 

Real  transfers  to: 

"Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 

Administration"   -300,000 

"National  Institute  of  Education"   -918,000   

C  ompa  r a  1 1 ve  t ran  s  f er s  to : 

"Office  of  the  Secretary,  DHEW"    -242,000  — 

"Assistant  Secretary  for  Education"   -  48,000 

"National  Institute  of  Education"    -1,772,000   

Comparative  transfers  from: 

"Food  and  Drug  Administration"   8,000   

"Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service"   9,000   

"Office  of  the  Secretary,  DHEW"   13,000 

"Education  for  the  Handicapped"   90,000   

"Higher  Education"   38,000 

"Educational  Development"   11,155,000   

"Special  institutions,  DHEW*'   73.000  

Total,  obligations   90,371,000  88,118,000 

1^/  Excludes  the  following  amounts  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out 
"    by  this  account:     1973  -  $300,000;     1974  -  $300,000. 
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 Oblteatlons  by  Activity  

1973                         1974  Increase  or 
Estimate                   Estlanate  Decrease 
 Po8 .  Aaount  Pps.  Amount  Pos .  Amount 

Administration....     2.965  $78,642,000    2,619    $76,366,000  -346  $-2,276,000 

Advisory  Coumlt- 


tees   —           524,000  —           797»000  —  +273,000 

Planning  and  eval- 

.uatlon   —       10,455,000  —       10,205,000  --  -Z50,000 

Dissemination   —  750.000       —  750.000    

Total  obligations   2,965      90,371,000  2,619     88,118,000  -346  -2,253,000 

 Obllgatlona  by  Object  

1973                  1974             Increase  or 
 Estliaate  Estimate  Decrease 


Tota;*  number  or  permanent  positions..  2,965  2,619  -M6 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other 

positions   215  215   

Average  number  of  all  employees   2,720  2,912                 +19 1 


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions   $  42,806,000     $  45,929,000     $  +3,123,000 


2,610,000 
186.000 

3,391,000 
255.000 

+781,000 

Subtotal,  personnel  compensation. 

45,602,000 

49,575,000 

+3,973,000 

3,821,000 

4,185,000 

+364,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of  pers'^ns. 

3,458,000 

3,675,000 

+217,000 

301,000 

231,000 

-70,000 

Rent,  communications J  and  utilities.. 

3,832,000 

4,016,000 

+184,000 

938,000 

8*^6,000 

-102,000 

17,199,000 

14,038,000 

-3,161,000 

13,955,000 

10,955,000 

-3,000,000 

.98,000 

441,000 

+43,000 

611,000 

166^000 

-451,000 

Grants*  subsidies  and  contributions.. 

250.000 

-250,000 

90,371,000 

88,118,000 

-2,253,000 
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Summary  of  Changea 

1973  Estimated  obligations   $  90,371,000 

1974  Estimated  obligations   88,118,000 

Net  change..   -2,253,000 


 Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases; 

A.  Bullt-itv; 

1.  Annuallzatiott  of  new  po£itions  and 

increased  manyears   $    $  43,788,000 

2.  Wlthln-grade  increases     +324,000 

3.  Increased  payments  to  DHEW  Working 

Capital  Fund   5,194,000  +1.174,000 

4.  Ir creased  employees'  compensation 

benefits     +63,000 

5.  Payments  to  DHEW  Central  Payroll 

Service..     +25,000 

6.  Antvualiration  of  space  costn   10,000  +31,000 

7 .  Annuallzation  costs  of  Advisory 

Committees   150,000  +150,000 

B.  Program: 

1.  Increase  of  OE  Advisory  Committee 

activity   647,000  +150,000 

2.  Increa&e  in  other  than  permanent 

personnel   2,610,000  +867 « 000 

Total,  increases     +6,572,000 

Decreases; 
A.  _Bullt~in; 

1.  Completion  of  one-time  planning  activities.  3,250,000  -3,250,000 

2.  Used  in  1973  to  fund  the  pay  rsise   — -  -1,885,000 

fl.  Program; 

1.  Reduced  costs  for  transportation  of 

things   301,000  -70,000 

2.  Less  printing   938,000  -135,000 

3.  Termination  of  an  Advisory  Committee. . .  27,000  -27,000 

4.  Reduction  of  automatic  data  processing 

costs   6,9b6,000  -1,658,000 

5.  Non-recurring  one-time  costs     -1,413,000 

6.  Fewer  field  readers     -387 > OOP 

Total,  decreases...,,.,   — »  -8,825.000 

Total,  net  change   — ^  ^  -2.253.000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases* 
A.  Built-in; 

1.  The  increase  of  $3,788,000  vlll  fund  for  the  entire  year  197  new  positions 
filled  in  fiscal  year  1973  for  part  of  the  year  and  support  an  increase  of  more 
manyears  In  fiscal  year  1974  resulting  from  filling  authorized  positions  not  filled 
until  late  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

2.  The  increase  of  $324,000  will  provide  for  personnel  scheduled  to  teceivi 
wi thin-grade  promotions. 
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3,  Services  provided  to  the  Office  of  Education  through  the  Department's 
Working  Capital  Fund  will  coat  $1,174,000  more  in  fiscal  year  1974  than  in  fiscal 
year  1973, 

4,  An  additional  $63,000  will  provide  for  payment  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
Employees*  Compensation  Fund,  on  account  of  injuries    or  deaths  sustained  by 
employees  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

5,  The  cost  for  services  jTovided  to  the  Office  of  Education  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Central  Payroll  Service  will  increase  by  $25,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

6,  Full-year  rent  costs  will  result  in  an  additional  $31,000  for  expanded 
space  in  the  Denver    regional  office. 

7,  Annualized  costs  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  and  Indian  Education  Advisory 
Committees  will  result  in  increases  of  $150,000,  $75,000  respectively. 

B.  Program; 

1.  Expanded  activities  will  result  in  program  increases  for  the  following 
advisory  committees:    Emergency  School  Aid,  $100,000;  Student  Financial  Aid,  $20,000 
Developing  Institutions,  $20,000;  and  Education  for  the  Deaf,  $10,000. 

2.  An  increase  of  $667,000  will  provide  for  additional  consultants  and 
temporary  personnel  to  facixitate  starting  new  programs  and  phasing  out  those  pro- 
grams for  which  no  funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Decreases ; 

A.  Built-in: 

1.  A  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  I,  study  for  $250,000,  and  a  $3,000,000 
Higher  Education  planning  activity  will  not  be  repeated  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

2.  An  amount  of  $1,885,000  vas  us  2d  In  1973  to  fund  the  pay  raise. 

B.  Program*. 

1.  Reduced  transfer  of  things,  usually  related  to  personnel  moves,  will  result 
In  a  need  of  $70,000  less  than  that  planned  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

2.  Printing  expenses  associated  with  start-up  costs  for  new  programs  will  not 
be  repeated  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  $135,000. 

3.  The  f.panish-Mexican  Education  Advisory  Conaittee  is  being  terminated, 
resulting  in  a  reduction  of  $27,000.    Xlie  Comqlttee  has  issued  its  final  report  of 
findings  and  r«commenda£ions  for  libpi^lng  Cfe  programs  that  serve  Spanish  and 
Hexlcan  iyaericans . 

4.  Automatic  dsta  processing  costs  of  $1,658,000  incurred  in  fiscal  yeat  1973 
associated  with  starting  nerf  programs  authorised  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  ^9*^2 
will  not  be  repested  in  fiscal  ycsr  1974. 

5.  Government  services,  such  as  renovation  costs,  that  will  not  be  repeated  in 
fiscal  year  1974  will  require  $1,413,000  less  than  in  fiscal  yesr  1973. 

6.  Termination  of  programs  will  result  in  a  decrease  of  an  estimated  $387,000 
for  field  readers. 


AuthorizinR  Legislation 


1974 


Legislation 


Authorized 


Appropriation 
Reque-  ted 


General  Educstion  Provisions  Act: 


Section  400(c)  --  Adminiatration  .., 

Part  D  —  Advisory  Coun  .lis   , 

Section  All  —  Program  planning  and 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


$76,366,000 
797,000 


evaluation  , 

Section  422  —  Dissemination 


$25,000,000 
Indefinite 


10.205,000 
750,000 
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TITLE  IV 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  EDUCATION  ^ 

PROGRAMS  BtlBJECT  TO  THIS  TITLE;  DEFINITIONS;  APPROPRIATIONS; 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  400.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  any  pro- 
gram for  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  responsibility 
for  administration,  either  as  provided  by  statute  or  by  delegation 
pursuant  to  statute.  Amendments  to  Acts  authorizing  such  programs 
;hall  not  affect  the  applicability  of  this  title  unless  so  specified  by  such 
amendments. 

(b)  For  tlie  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term — 

(1)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and 

(3)  "Applicable  program"  means  a  program  to  which  this  title 
is  applicable. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year,  as  part  of  the  appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
Office  of  Education,  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  Tliis  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "General  Education  Provisions 
Act." 

(20  U.S.C.  1221)  Enacted  Jnn.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247.  Title  IV,  sec.  401,  81  Stat. 
814;  amended  Oct.  16,  1968,  V.Im  90-576,  Title  HI,  see.  801(a),  82  Stat.  1094; 
amended  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-2?0,  Title  IV,  gee.  401(a)  (2),  84  Stat  164;  re- 
numbered June  28. 1972,  P.I,.  92-^18,  sec.  301  (a )  (1) ,  86  Stat  326, 

Part  D — Advisory  Councils 

DBFINmOXS 

Sec.  441.  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term — 

U)  "advisory  council"  means  any  committee,  board,  commis- 
sion, council,  or  other  similar  group  (A)  established  or  organized 
pursuant  to  any  applicable  statute,  or  (B)  established  under  the 
authority  of  section  442;  but  such  term  does  not  include  State 
advisory  councils  or  commissions  established  pursuant  to  any  such 
statute; 

(2)  "statutory  advisory  council"  means  an  advisory  council 
established  by,  or  pursuant  to,  statute  to  advise  and  make  recom- 
mendationh:  7ith  respect  to  the  administration  or  improvement  of 
an  applicable  program  or  other  related  matter; 

(3)  "nonstatutory  advisory  council"  means  an  advisory  council 
which  is  (A)  established  under  the  authority  of  section  442,  or 
(B)  established  to  advise  and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  applications  for  grants  or  contracts  as  required 
by  statute; 

(4)  "Presidential  advisory  council"  means  a  statutory  advisory 
counciU  the  meu  bers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  President; 
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(5)  "Secretarial  advisory  council"  means  a  statutory  advisory 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 

(6)  "Commissioner's  advisory  council"  means  a  statutory  ad- 
visory council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner; 

(7)  "applicable  statute"  means  any  statute  (or  title,  part,  or 
section  thereof)  which  authorizes  an  applicable  program  or  con- 
trols the  administration  of  any  such  program. 

(20  U.S.C.  1233)  Enacted  April  13, 1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  IV,  sec.  401(a)  (10), 
84  Stat.  170;  renumbered  June  23,  1972,  P.L.  92-318,  sec.  301(a)  (1),  86  Stat.  326. 

ATTTHORIZATION  FOR  NECESSARY  ADVISORY  OOUNCILS 

Sec.  442.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  create,  and  appoint 
the  members  of,  such  advisory  councils  as  he  determines  in  writing 
to  be  necessary  to  advise  him  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  organization  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  its  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  applicable  programs ; 

(2)  recommendations  for  le^slation  regarding  education  pro- 
grams and  the  means  by  which  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation  may  be  mot;  and 

(3)  special  prol)lems  and  areas  of  special  interest  in  education. 

(b)  Each  advisory  council  created  under  the  authority  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  terminate  not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  its 
creation  unless  the  Commissioner  determines  in  writing  not  more  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  one  year  that  its  existence 
for  an  additional  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  complete  the  recommendations  or  reports  for  which  it  was  created. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  include  in  his  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  448  a  statement  on  all  advisory  councils  crea'^ed  or 
extended  under  the  authority  of  this  section  and  their  activities. 

(20  U.S.C.  1288a)  Enacted  April  13, 1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  IV,  sec.  401(a)  (10), 
84  Stet  171 ;  r^umbered  June  23, 1972»  P.I/.  92-818,  sec.  301(a)  (1),  86  Stat.  326. 

HEMBEBSHIP  AND  REPORTS  OP  STATUTORY  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Sec.  443.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  unless  ex- 
pressly in  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  each  statutory 
advisory  council — 

(1)  shall  be  composed  of  the  number  of  members  provided  by 
statute  who  may  be  appointed,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appointment  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  shall  serve  for  terms  of  not  to  exceed  three 
years,  which  in  the  case  of  initial  members,  shall  be  staggered ; 
and 

(2)  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  activities,  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  not  later  *  :an  March  31  of  each 
calendar  year,  which  shall  be  submitted  with  the  Commissioner's 
annual  report. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  advisory 
council. 
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(20  U.S.C.  1283b)  Enacted  April  13, 1&70,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  IV,  sec.  401(a)  (10). 
84  Stat.  171 ;  renumbered  June  23,  1972,  P.Ti.  92-^18,  sec.  301(a)  (1),  86  Stat.  326. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  ADVISORY  CJOUNCILS 

Sec.  444.  Members  of  all  advisory  councils  to  which  this  part  is 
applicable  who  are  not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  the  advisory 
coimcil  or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  advisory  council, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  not  exceeding  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service 
for  grade  GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  includ- 
ing traveltime,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  advisory 
council  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
employed  intermittently  in  the  Government  service. 

(20  U.S.C.  1233c)  Enacted  April  13, 1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  IV,  sec.  401  (a)  (10), 
84  Stat.  171 ;  renumbered  June  23, 1972,  P.L.  92-318,  sec.  301(a)  (1),  86  Stat.  326. 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  CLERICAL  STAFF;  TCCHNIC.VL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  445.  (a)  Presidental  advisory  councils  are  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  or  otherwise  obtain 
the  services  of,  such  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel  a3 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  functions,  as 
prescribed  by  law. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  engage  such  personnel  and  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  required  to  permit  Secretarial  and  Commis- 
sioner's advisory  councils  to  carry  out  their  function  as  prescribed  by 
law. 

(c)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  Presidential  advi- 
sory councils  are  authorized  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  such  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  6,  ITnited  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 

the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  in  section 
5332  of  such  title. 

(20  U.S.C.  1233d)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  IV,  sec.  401(a) 
(10),  84  Stat.  171;  renumbered  June  23,  1972,  P.L.  92-318.  sec.  301(a)  (1).  86 
Stat.  326. 

MEETINGS  OF  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Sec.  446.  (a)  Each  statutory  advisory  council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  thereof  but  not  less  than  two  times  each  year. 
Nonstatutory  advisory  councils  shall  meet  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  Minutes  of  each  meeting  of  each  advisory  council  shall  be  kept 
and  shall  contain  a  record  of  the  pei*sons  present,  a  description  of  mat- 
ters discussed  and  coucliusions  reached,  and  copies  of  all  reports 
received,  issued,  or  approved  by  the  advisory  council.  The  accuracy  of 
all  minutes  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  chairman  of  tlic  advisory 
council. 
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(20  U.S.C.  1233e)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L,  91-230,  Tltte  IV,  sec.  401(a> 
(10),  84  Stat.  172;  renumbered  June  23,  1972,  P.L.  92-^318,  see.  301<a)  (IK  86 
Stat.  32a 

AUDITING  AND  REVIEW  OF  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  447.  (a)  Each  statutory  advisory  council  shall  be  subject  to 
such  general  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  may  promulgate  respect- 
ing the  governance  of  statutory  advisory  councils  and  shall  kcej)  such 
records  of  its  activities,  as  will  fully  disclose  the  disposition  of  any 
funds  which  may  be  at  its  disposal  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
activities  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  liis 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examinatior,  to  any  books,  dcouments,  papers,  and  recoT-ds 
of  each  statutory  advi^iory  council. 

(20  U.S.C.  1233£)  Enacted  April  13,  1070,  P.L.  91-230.  Title  IV,  sec-  401(a) 
(10),  84  Stat.  172;  renumbered  June  23,  1972,  P.U  92-318,  sec.  301(a)  fl),  86 
Stat  326. 

REPORT  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Sec.  448.  (a)  Not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year  after 
lOTO^  the  Commissioner  shall  submit,  as  a  part  of  the  Commissioners 
annual  report,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  advisory  councils  which 
are  subject  to  this  part  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Such  report  shall  contain,  at  least,  a  list  of  all 
such  advisory  councils,  the  names  and  affiliations  of  their  members,  a 
description  of  the  function  of  each  advisory  council,  and  a  statement 
of  the  dates  of  the  meetings  of  each  such  advisory  council. 

(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  a  statutory  advisory 
council  is  not  needed  or  that  the  functions  of  tv;o  or  more  statutory 
advisory  councils  should  be  combined,  he  shall  include  in  the  report,  a, 
recommendation  that  such  advisory  council  be  abc^lished  or  that  such 
functions  be  combined.  Unless  there  is  an  objection  to  such  action  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  within  ninety  days 

ftfter  the  submission  of  such  report,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  abolish  such  advisory  council  or  combine  the  functions  of  two  or 
more  advisory  councils  as  recomniended  in  such  report. 

(20  U.S.C.  1233g)  Enacted  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230.  Title  IV.  sec.  401(a) 
(10),  84  Stat.  172;  renumbered  June  23,  1972,  P.L.  92-318,  sec.  301(a)(1),  86 
Stat.  32a 

PROGRi^.M  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  400(c)  may 
include  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are  otherwise 
authorized  under  any  applicable  program  not  to  exceed  $26,000,(X)0 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  for  expenses,  including  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  payments,  for  (1)  planning  for  the  succeeding  year  for  any  such 
program,  and  (2)  evaluation  of  such  programs. 
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(b)  No  later  than  July  31  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Congre'ss  having  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  over  any  applicable  program  a  report  containing  (1) 
a  brief  description  of  each  contract  or  grant  for  evaluation  of  such 
program  or  programs  (whether  or  not  such  contract  or  grant  was  made 
under  this  section),  any  part  of  the  performance  of  which  occurred 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  (2)  the  name  of  the  firm  or  individual 
who  is  to  carry  out  the  evaluation,  and  (3)  the  amount  to  be  paid 
under  the  contract  or  grant, 

(20  U.S.C.  1222)  Enacted  Jan.  2,  1968,  P.L.  90-247.  Title  IV,  sec.  402,  81 
Stat.  814;  amended  April  13,  1970,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  IV,  sec.  401(a)  (3),  84  Stat. 
165;  renumbered  June  23,  1972,  P.L.  92-318,  sec.  301(a)  (1),  86  Stat.  326. 

COLLECTION  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  422.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall — 

(1)  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  information  concerning  applicable  pro- 
grams and  cooperate  with  other  P>dcral  officials  who  administer 
programs  affecting  education  in  disseminating  information  con- 
cerning such  programs ; 

(2)  inform  the  public  on  federallj^  suppoiicd  oducntion 
programs ; 

(3)  collect  data  and  information  on  applicable  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  objective  measurements  of  the  effective- 
ness of  such  pi'ograms  in  achieving  their  purposes ;  and 

(4)  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  report,  (to  be  referred  to 
as  ^'the  Commissioner's  annual  report")  on  (A)  the  condition  of 
education  in  the  nation,  (B)  developments  in  the  administration, 
utilization,  and  impact  of  applicable  programs,  (C)  results  of 
investigations  and  activities  by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  (D) 
such  facts  and  recommendations  as*  will  serve  the  purpose  for 

which  the  Office  of  Education  is  established  (as  set  forth  in  section 
403  of  this  Act), 

(b)  The  Commissioner's  annual  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendu**  year.  The  Commis- 
sioner's annual  report  shall  be  made  available  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  other  appropriate  agencies  and  institutions  and  to 
the  general  public. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups,  or  individuals  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(20  U.S. 0. 1231a)  Enacted  April  13, 1970,  P.U  91-230,  Title  IV»  sec.  401(a)  (10  , 
84  Stat.  166;  renumbered  June  23,  1972,  P.L.  92-318.  sec.  301(a)(1).  86  Stat. 
326:  amended  June  23,  1972,  P.Li  92-318,  sec.  301(h)  (2)  (B),  86  Sti>t.  332. 
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Real  transfer a  to: 

Health  Serviceu  and 
Mental  Health  Administration 


National  Institute  of  Education 


1973 

Estimate  Purpose 


-300,000 


•918,000 


Comparative  transfers  to: 


Comparative  trans far a  from: 


Explanation  of  Transfers 


Transfer  for  expenses 
of  the  Youth  Catnp  Safety 
Study. 

Appropriation  langu- 
age for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  1973, 
authorizes  the  transfer 
from  QE  to  NIE  of  certain 
dissemination  projects  and 
related  salary  and  expense 
items. 


Transfer  to  Depart- 
mental management  of  ad- 
ininlstrative  costs  pre- 
viously, funded  under  the 
Working  Capital  Fund. 

Transfer  to  centra- 
lize support  for  D*»part- 
mental  library  services. 

To  support  executive 
manpower  development  pro- 
gram. 

To  integrate  regional 
public  affairs  resourced. 

Support  for  Founda- 
tion for  Postse>7ondary 
Education . 

Represents  transfer 
of  salary  and  ekpense  Items 
to  support  educational  re- 
search and  development 
programs  tran&ffctred  to 
NIE. 


To  support  the  ata'"f- 
ing  of  the  Southwest 
Campus  of  the  Upward  Mobi- 
lity College. 

Transfers  to  support 
the  advisory  committees 
on  Handicapped  Children 
and  Education  for  the  Deaf. 

Transfers  to  support 
the  advisory  committees  on 
Student  Financial  Aid  and 
Developing  Institutions, 


Office  of  the  Secretary,  DHEW  '  -82,000 

-21.000 
-19^000 
-12o\oOO 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  -48,000 

\ 

National  Institute  of  Education  -1,772,00^ 


Food  and  Drug  Administration  8,000 
Social  and  Rehabilitaticn  Svc.  9,000 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  DHEW  13,000 


Education  for  the  Handicapped  90,000 


Higher  Education  38,000 
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Ec'ucatlonal  Development 


Special  Institutions, 
DH£W 


1973 
Eatltnate 

50, COO 
150, OCO 

10,205,000 

750,000 

36,000 


37,000 


Salaries  and  Expenses 


purpose 

For  advisory  committee 
on  Bilingual  Education. 

For  the  advisory 
coimiittee  on  Education 
Professions  Development. 

To  support  transfer 
of  planning  and  evaluation 
activities. 

To  support  transfer 
of  general  dissemination 
activities. 


To  support  transfer  of 
administrative  activities 
for  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

To  support  transfer  of 
administrative  activities 
for  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf. 


Budget 


Year 

Estimate 
^to  Congress 

Uouse 
Allowanc:? 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1964 

$15,767,000 

$13,307,000 

$13,307,000 

$13,307,000 

1965 

20,977,500 

19,877,500 

19,977,500 

19,977,500 

1966 

26,827,500 

24,752,500 

24,977,500 

24,977,500 

1967 

38,068,184 

35,565,184 

30,280,184 

32,430,184 

1968 

45,827,400 

40,334,400 

40,J34,400 

40,334,400 

1969 

54,250,112 

46,495,112 

43,621,112 

46,542,112 

1970 

67,244,000 

64,676,316 

65,626,316 

65,038,316 

1971 

82,670,000 

77,759,000 

76,466,000 

76,466,000 

1972 

78  ,  722,  800 

77,141,800 

78,472,800 

78,028,001 

1973  Supplemental 

13,905,000 

13,905,000 

13,905,000 

13,905,000 

i?73 

76,466^000 

1/ 

1/ 

1974 

88,118,000 

IJ  The  regular  appropriation  for  thit  account  for  1973  had  only  been  parcially 

enacted  at  the  time  this  hudget  vas  prepared.  A  temporary  continuing  resolution 
Is  In  effect  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1972  to  February  28,  1973. 
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Justification 
Salaries  and  Expenses 


Increase  or 

1973  1974  Decrease 

Pos .       Amount  Fob.       Amount         Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits   2,965  $49,423,000  2,619  $53,760,000  -346  $+4,337,000 

Other  expenses                        ^  40,948,000  —  34.358,000     —  -6.590.000 

"Total   2,965  90,371,000  2,619  88,118,000  -3A6  -2,253,000 


General  Statement 

For  fiscal  year  1974,  the  request  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  Office 
of  Education  includes  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  administration  of  all  Office 
of  Education  programs,  all  Office  of  Education  Advisory  Committees,  planning  and 
evaluation  activities,  and  costs  associated  with  general  program  dissemination 
activities.    The  total  request  represents  a  net  decrease  of  $2,253,000  from  the 
fiscal  year  1973  level,  generally  corresponding  to  one-time  costs  that  will  not 
recur  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  reduced  costs  associated  with  phasing  out  some  pro- 
grams.   Th^  f:>ilowing  activity  Justifications  include  for  "administration"  specific 
distributica  by  piogram  and  organizational  unit  of  proposed  resources,  some  program 
increases  for  Office  of  Education  AdviPory  Committees,  a  small  decrease  in  planning 
and  evaluation  activities,  and  a  request  for  a  continuing  level  of  support  for 
general  program  dissemination  activities. 

Administration 


Increase  or 

1973  1974  Decrease 
 Pos.       Amount  Pos.  Amount  Pos .  Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits                     2,965    $49,423,000    2,619  $53,760,000  -346  $+4,337,000 

Other  expenses                        ^       29,219,000       —  22.606.000  —  -6,613.000 

Total                            2,965      78,642,000    2,619  76,366,000  -346  -2,276,000 


Narrat  ive 

The  request  for  administration  represents  a  net  decrease  of  $2,276,000  from 
the  fiscal  year  1973  level.    To  coincide  with  the  fis:al  year  1974  level  for  pro- 
grams scheduled  for  phase  out  and  those  being  folded  into  Education  Revenue  Sharing, 
offset  some  what  by  new  programs  requiring  additional  manpower,  the  positions 
requested  Cor  fiscal  year  1974  represent  a  net  decrease  of  346.  Notwithstanding 
a  requested  decrease  In  positions,  a  substantial  Increase  In  funds  is  requested  for 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  to  cover  a  substantially  increased  number  of 
permanent  manyears  in  fiscal  year  1974,  coupled  with  a  requested  increase  In  other- 
than-permanent  personnel.    For  administration  a  net  reduction  is  requested  for  other 
expenses  associated  with  completion  of  one-time  tasks  in  fiscal  year  1973,  reduction 
in  the  number  of  permanent  positious  requested,  and  lower  costs  associated  with 
fewer  programs,  such  as  printing  and  automatic  data  processing  coats.    In  the  sub- 
activities  below,  because  the  difference  is  significant,  positions  and  manyears 
associated  with  each  program  are  indicated. 
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Sunmary 


1973 
Man 
Po8.  Years 


197A 


Pos. 


Man 
Years 


Increase  or 
Decrease 
Han 
Pos.  Years 


Office  of  the  Commissioner   126 

Deputy  Conmlss loner  for  School  Sys-* 

tena   933 

Deputy  Comalss loner  for  Occupational 

and  Adult  Education   192 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation  694 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development..  352 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  External 
Relations.....   92 

Deputy  Conmlsalotser  for  Planning* 

Evaluation »  and  Management   576 

Total   2.965 


117 

697 

162 

593 
334 

90 

512 


129 

783 

88 

696 
259 

91 

573 


129 

836 

133 

679 
282 

89 

547 


+3  +12 
-150  +141 


-104 


-29 


+2  +86 

-93  -52 

-1  -1 

-3  +35 


Office  of  the  ConinlBslonar 


1973, 


1974 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Pos. 

Man 
Years 

Pes* 

Man 
Years 

Pes* 

Man 
Years 

24 

30 

30 

+6 

21 

24 

24 

+3 

32 

32 

32 

35 

35 

35 

5 

8 

8 

+3 

+3 

117 

129 

129 

+3 

+12 

In  addition  to  providing  central  direction  of  program  objectives  to  maintain 
coordinated  and  cohesive  managementj  the  office  encompasses  the  following  specific 
program  areas.    The  Rlght-to-Read  program  is  responsible  for  assistance  to  local 
and  State  educational  agencies  for  reading  and  reading-related  accivltiea .  The 
Office  of  Special  Concerns  provldea  leadership  and  assistance  for  agency  compaaenta 
to  provide  for  critical  needs  of  certain  population  groups  often  excluded  from  the 
decision-making  process    in  Federally  supported    education  programs.    The  Teacher 
Corps  program,  established  by  the  Education  Personnel  Development  Act,  operates 
,  programs  affecting  low-income  childien,  teacher-interns,  and  regular  teachers 
Vin  retraining.    The  Office  of  Indian  Education  serves  its  geographically-scattered 
constituency  by  ensuring  that  its  vital  educational  needs  are  included  in  imple- 
mentation of  OB  programs. 

Three  new  positions  are  requested  in  FY  1974  to  coordinate  OE  programs  that 
benefit  American  Indians.  H*"Bt*iu«>  cnat 
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Deputy  Comal aa loner  for  School  Syateoa 

Increaae  or 

 3  973  1974  Decrease 

Han  Man  Man 
 Poa.      Ycara     Poa.     Years     Pes.  Years 


Injuedlate  Office. 


Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education : 

Office  of  the  Asaoclate  Coomlasloner 

Non-Public  School  Coordinator  

School  Age  Parenta  Taak  Force  

Educationally  deprived  children: 

Headquartera  r  

Reglona  

Supplementary  aervlcea: 

State  plan  program  

Str>ingthenlng  State  departiaenta  of 
education. 

Follow  Through  

Bilingual  education  

School  Aaalatance  In  Federally 
Affected  Areaa: 

Maintenance  &  Operations (P. L.  874) s 

Headquartera  

Reglona  

Conatructlon  (P.L.  815): 

Headquartera  

Reglona  

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped: 

Office  of  the  Asaoclate  Commlaaloner 

Gifted  and  talented  children  

State  grant  program  

Deaf-blind  centers  

Early  childhood  

Special  learning  dlaabllltlea  

Regional  reaource  centera....  

Reaearch  and  desiionatratlona  

Intramural  reaearch  

Media  servlcea  and  captioned  fllma.. 

Teacher  education. «.«««,«.  

Recruitment  and  Information: 

Headquartera  

Regions  

Child  advocacy  ,  

National  technli::al  Inatltute  for 

the  deaf   

Model  secondary  achool  for  the  deaf. 


24 

16 

24 

23 

— 

+7 

40 

36 

10 

22 

-30 

-14 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I' 

"I 

72 

6& 

36 

-72 

-32 

10 

10 

5 

-10 

-5 

23 

21 

11 

-23 

-10 

46 

41 

21 

-46 

-20 

38 

37 

29 

33 

-9 

-4 

35 

26 

35 

34 

+8 

51 

49 

2 

26 

-49 

-23 

18 

16 

3 

-18 

-13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

20 

20 

20 

20 

26 

19 

28 

25 

+6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

18 

16 

8 

-18 

~8 

4 

3 

4 

4 

+1 

8 

4 

8 

7 

+3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

+1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

+1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

33 

31 

33 

32 

+1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Bureau  of  Equal  Educatloival  Oppottun- 
it^es: 

Emergency  School  Aaalatance: 

Headquarters   80         50  80        78  —  +28 

Reglona   324       175         337       313        +13  +138 

Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing: 

Headquarters   —        —  25         14         +25  +14 

Reglona   _  —        —  87         62         +8?  +62 

Total   933       697         783       838       -150  +141 

A  total  of  783  poaltlons  are  requeated  for  tha  Deputy  Commlaaloner  for  School 
Syatema,  a  net  decreaae  of  150  poaltlona  for  flacal  year  1974.    This  Deputyahlp 
overseea  Federal  programa  to  aupport  elementary  and  secondary  education  programa  for 
the  handicapped,  and  has  major  reaponalblllty  for  carrying  out  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  and  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.    Correapondlng  to  cur  request  to  phase 
out  certain  programa  and  to  fold  othera  Into  the  Educaf  on  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
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posal,  a  decrease  of  275  posltlona  is  requested.    Decreaaes  associated  with  programs 
being  folded  into  Education  Revenue  Sharing  are  82  poaitiona  aaaociated  with 
Elementary  and  SecorJary  Education  Act  Title  I;  23  poaitiona  aaaociated  with  the 
State-plan  portion  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  III  (Supplemen- 
tary Services);  67  poeitiona  associated  with  School  Aaalatance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areaa;  and  18  for  the  State-grant  portion  of  the  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped program.    Decreasea  aaaociated  with  programa  being  phased  out  are  A6  posi- 
tions aaaociated  with  Strengthening  State  Departmenta  of  Education  and  9  positions 
aaaociated  with  the  gradual  phaae  out  of  the  Follow  Through  program.  Corresponding 
to  these  decreaser;  is  a  requested  decrease  of  30  support  positions  for  these  pro- 
grams in  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner.    Offsetting  these  decreases  arp 
requested  increases  of  13  sdditional  positions  to  support  the  e^cpanded  program 
activities  associated  with  the  Emergency  School  Assistsnce  program  and  112  positions 
to  support  the  Implementation  of  the  proposed  Education  Revenue  Sharing  psckage. 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Occupplional  snd  Adult  Education 


Increase  or 


Immediate  Office  

Office  of  Career  Education  

Proprietary  Schools  

Postsecondary  Occupational  Education... 

Occupational  Development.,  

Office  of  Consumer  Education  

National  Center  for  Adult,  Continuing, 
and  Manpower  Education: 
Adult  Education: 
State  Grants: 

Headquarters   . .  . 

Regions  

Special  projects  '. 

Teacher  training  

{Rational  Center  for  Occupstional,  Voca^ 
tional,  and  Technical  Education: 
Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner: 

Keadqusrters  

Regions  

Basic  \ocational  grants: 

Headqvarters  

Regions  

Special  needs  

Consumer  and  homemaklng  

Work-study  

Cooperative  education. ............... 

Innovation  >  

Vocatlonsl  research  

Curriculum  development....  

State  Advisory  Cauncil  

Career  education  

Total  


1973  1974  Decresi^e  

Man  Man  Msn 

Pos.      Years     Pos.     Years     Pos.  Years 


192       162  88       133       -104  -29 


19 

X6 

16 

16 

-3 

5 

5 

4 

+4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

+1 

2 

2 

2 

+2 

5 

1 

5 

4 

+3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

+3 

+3 

5 

5 

2 

-5 

•'3 

19 

18 

10 

-19 

-I 

13 

12 

13 

12 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

6 

5 

+1 

20 

19 

10 

-20 

-9 

27 

26 

13 

-27 

-13 

26 

23 

13 

-26 

-10 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

3 

3 

2 

-3 

-1 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

2 

2 

1 

-2 

-1 

y 

6 

7 

7 

+1 

8 

7 

8 

8 

+1 

7 

7 

7 

7 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

5 

5 

4 

+4 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Occupationsl  and  Adult  Educstion  will  include  adult  education, special  projects  and 
teacher  training  activities,  vncatlonsl  education  curriculum  development,  career 
education,  and  the  discretionsr.;  portion  of  vocstlonal  in.-'ovation  and  resesrch. 
Also  in  this  Deputyshi..^  •*.s  l-^cluded  the  newly  created  Office  of  Consumer  {Education. 

The  positions  requested  for  fiucal  year  1974  totsl  88,  a  net  decrease  of  104 
positions.    Beginning  with  fiscal  yiat  1974  all  State  grant  prvigtams  formerly 
funded  under  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  suthorities  vIj.I  he  folded  into  the 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal,  which  represents  a  decrease  of  108  associated 
positions.    An  increase  of  four  positions  is  requested  for  fiscal  yesr  1974,  three 
for  the  Office  of  Consumer  Edr.catlon  and  one  additional  position  to  support  new 
thrusts,  such  aa  Career  Education. 
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Deputy  CoQnalealoner  for  Higher  Education 


Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 


Man 

Man 

Man 

Foa. 

Yeara 

Poa. 

Yeara 

Poa. 

Years 

Innnedlate  Office  

19 

18 

19 

18 





8 

3 

8 

8 



+5 

Bureau  of  Higher  Education: 

Office  of  the  Aaaoclate  Conmlaaloner ; 

33 

32 

33 

32 

. 



21 

20 

21 

18 



-2 

Acoredltfitlon  and  Institutional 

19 

18 

19 

19 

+1 

Gran'.;0/Work-Study: 

41 

33 

35 

34 

-6 

+1 

32 

30 

32 

30 

Baalc  Opportunity  Granta: 

31 

16 

95 

85 

+64 

+69 

Field  

30 

21 

+30 

+21 

23 

21 

12 

18 

-11 

>3 

Xnaured  loana: 

44 

42 

64 

58 

+20 

+16 

58 

55 

58  \ 

56 

+1 

Student  loan  Inaurance  fund: 

25 

23 

25 

24 

— 

+1 

25 

8 

32 

27 

+7 

+19 

Lo&ns  to  Inat It'utlona •••<••  ••••• 

3 

3 

3 

3 

— 



2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

5 

+2 

+1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Special  programa  for  the  dlaadvan- 

taged  (Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound, 

\ 

and  Special  Servlcea  In  College); 

15 

15 

15 

15 

33 

32 

33 

32 

Strengthening  developing  inatltutiona 

42 

33 

42 

41 

+8 

3 

3 

1 

2 

-2 

-1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Higher  education  construction: 

19 

18 

9 

9 

-IC 

-9 

32 

28 

17 

16 

-15 

-12 

8 

8 

3 

5 

-5 

-3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

-2 

-2 

Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learning 

.  Resources. 

Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner. 

13 

7 

6 

6 

-7 

-1 

Public  llbt-^arles: 

8 

7 

5 

6 

-3 

-1 

10 

10 

5 

-10 

-5 

9 

9 

4 

6 

-5 

-3 

18 

14 

7 

11 

-11 

-3 

Undergraduate  Inatructlonal  equipment 

2 

2 

1 

-1 

-1 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

Inatltute  for  International  Studies: 

Office  of  the  Aa^rclate  Commlaaloner . 

12 

9 

8 

8 

-4 

-1 

31 

27 

27 

25 

-4 

-2 

Language  training  and  area  studlea... 

17 

12 

6 

-17 

-6 

16 

14 

12 

13 

.  -4 

-1 

6 

5 

4 

5 

-2 

694 

593 

696 

679 

+2 

+86 

830 


The  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education  is  responsible  for  Federally 
supported  higher  education  programs  benefitting  both  students  and  institutions  and 
includes  higher  educstion,  library,  and  international  activities.    For  1974.  696 
positions  are  requested,  a  net  increase  of  2  positions.    For  those  programs  for 
which  either  a  phase  out  or  a  decreased  level  of  support  is  anticipated,  a  decrease 
of  121  positions  is  requested.    Programs  requested  to  be  phased  out  ore:  National 
Defense  Student  Loans,  11  positions;  University  Conmiunity  Serviceti    2  positions; 
Higher  Education  Construction  Grants,  25  positions;  College  Teacher  T'^Uowships,  5 
positions;  Education  Professions  Development  Act  Training  Programs,  2  positions; 
Language  Training  and  Area  Studies,  21  positions;  Library  programs,  39  posicions; 
and  4  overhead  positions  in  the  Office  nf  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Inter- 
national Studies.     Programs  for  which  a  decreased  level  of  support  i<;  requested  are 
the  Wirk-Study  program.  6  positions;  International  Activities,  4  positions;  and  the 
Foreigi  Visitors  program,  2  positions.    An  increase  of  123  positions  is  requested 
for  those  programs  with  an  increased  level  of  support  or  greater  workload.  Effective 
administration  of  the  Fasic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program  will  require  an 
increase  of  94  positions;  Insured  Loan  ,  27  positions;  and  for  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion an  increase  of  2  positions. 


Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development 


Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decrease 

Man  Man  Man 

Pos.      Years      Pos.      Years      Pos>  Years 


Im.-'.ediate  Office   25  24  4  10        -21  -14 

Drug  education  ••••••         13  12  5  11-8 

Nutrition  and  Health  Unit...,..,.*..  6  5  -  1         -6  -4 

Environmental  Educatio-.   6  fi  _  3-6-3 

Educational  Broadcas^.ng  Facilities  9  9  8  9-1 

Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric 

Company   8  6  7  7         -1  +1 

National  Center  for  the  Improvement 

of  Educational  Systems  (Dropout 

prevention.  Supplementary  Services 

Special  Projects,  and  Education 

Professions  Development  Act): 

Headquarters   120         111         40  54        -80  -57 

Regions   13  13         30  28       +17  +15 

National  Center  for  Educational 

Statistics   152         148       165         159       +13  +11 

Total   352         334       259     ^    282        -93  -52 


The  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development  has'  responsibility  for  education 
professions  development,  national  priority  programs,  and  data  systems  improvement. 
A  total  of  259  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974,  which  represents  a  net 
decrease  of  93  posi  "lions.    Requested  decreases  total  123  positions.  Decreases 
requested  for  programs  scheduled  for  phase  out  are  6  for  ^he  Nutrition  and  Health 
program  and  6  for  the  Environmental  Education  program.    Programs  for  which  a  lower 
level  o"  support  is  requested  are  associated  with  position  decreases  as  follows: 
Drug  Abuse  Education,  8;  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities,  1;  and  Sesame  Street 
and  The  Electric  Company,  1.    For  those  programs  in  the  National  Center  for  the 
Improvement  of  Educational  Systems  that  are  either  scheduled  for  phase  out  or 
planned  to  be  folded  into  Education  Revenue  Sharing,  a  decrease  of  80  positions  is 
requested.    Resulting  from  the  above  deletions  or  phase  outs,  a  21  position  decrease 
is  requested  in  overhead  jobs  for  the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Two  Education  Professions  Development  Act  programs  (Urban/rural  and  Career  Oppor- 
tunities) are  being  regionslized  and  an  increase  of  17  positions  is  requested  for 
these.    To  support  a  program  increase  in  educational  statistics'v  programs  and  the 
National  Achievement  Study,  an  increase  of  13  positions  Is  requested. 
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Deputy  Cotnasj '   "vioner  for  External  Relations 

Increase  or 
1973  1974  Decreaae 

Man  Man  Man 


Pos. 

Years 

Pos. 

Years 

Fob.  Years 

19 

20 

20 

+1 

  69 

68 

68 

66 

-1  2 

3 

3 

3 

  92 

90 

91 

d9 

-1  -1 

There  are  three  major  responsibilities  in  this  Deputyshlp — legislation,  public 
affairs,  and  committee  management.    The  Office  of  Legislation  conducts  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  provides  information  on  the  status,  progress  and  content  of  edu- 
cational legislation.    The  Comffiittee  Management  Office  has  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  numerous  advisory  committees  serving  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  serves  as  the  principal  contact  for  the  media,  educators, 
and  the  general  public  seeking  information  on  educational  programs.    It  also 
functions  as  the  general  editorial  offices  of  the  Agency  with  numerous  publications, 
including  the  award-winning  periodical,  American  Education. 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Planning,  Evaluation,  and  Management 


Increase  or 
1973  1974   Decrease 


Pos. 

Man 
Years 

Pos. 

Man 
Years 

Pos. 

Man 
Years 

11 

8 

11 

11 

+3 

Regional  Coordination: 

17 

16 

17 

16 

69 

64 

o9 

66 

+2 

Office  of  Business  Management: 

Office  of  the  A^isistant  CommiS8:.oner . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Audit  liaison  and  coordination  stnff. 

7 

5 

7 

6 

+1 

24 

15 

24 

24 

+9 

72 

64 

72 

68 

+4 

91 

90 

91 

90 

Office  of  iidministration: 

Office  of  Che  Assistant  Commissioner. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

47 

41 

40 

42 

-7 

+1 

44 

42 

44 

44 

+2 

AutomaMc  Data  Processing  Division... 

52 

51 

51 

51 

-1 

Office  of  Management,  Planning,  and 

Evaluate,  in: 

Office  01:  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

5 

4 

5 

5 

•  +1 

Systems  Plannitig  ^aC  Control  Division 

10 

7 

10 

9 

+2 

22 

11 

22 

16 

+5 

Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and 

Evaluat  ion : 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 

15 

15 

15 

35 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Program 

16 

14 

16 

15 

+1 

Postsecondary  and  Special  Education 

10 

7 

10 

9 

+2 

Vocational  and  Handicapped  Division.. 

8 

6 

6 

6 

-2 

8 

5 

6 

0 

-2 

+1 

24 

23 

24 

24 

+1 

17 

17 

26 

17 

+9 

576 

512 

573 

547 

-3 

v35 

832 


This  staff  services  the  agency's  needs  in  the  areas  of  management,  finance, 
contracts  and  grants,  personnel,  general  services,  uanagement  information, 
management  evaluation,  program  planning,  and  evaluation,  and  budget.     In  general, 
thesf  responsibilities  entail  the  provision  of  timely  and  accurate  information 
concerning  the  available  administrative  resources,  and  program  planning  and 
evaluation  analyses  to  the  Commissioner  and  his  program  managers  to  aid  them  in 
making  decisions  affecting  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  education  community. 


Advisory  Committees 


Increase  or 

1973 

197A 

Decrease 

$  524. 

000  $ 

797. 

000 

$  +273,000 

Committees : 

Accreditation  and  Institutional 

19, 

,000 

19, 

,000 

50, 

.000 

50, 

,000 

8, 

,000 

28, 

,000 

+20,000 

AO, 

,000 

50, 

,000 

+10,000 

Education  Professions  Development t . . 

150, 

,000 

150, 

,000 

Education  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 

,000 

-27,000 

Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity. 

75, 

»000 

250, 

,000 

+175,000 

,000 

50, 

,000 

+20,000 

,000 

50, 

,000 

75, 

,000 

150, 

^000 

+75.000 

524, 

,000 

797, 

,000 

+273,000 

Narrative 

The  Office  of  Education  is  served  by  nine  public  advisory  committees  for  which 
funds  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  197A.    The  committees,  authorized  by  specific 
Federal  statute  or  by  genere    authority  vested  with  the  Commissioner,  cbns.'LSt  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  ar*d  Welfare, 
cr  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.    In  addi- 
tion to  performing  specific  Congressionally-mandated  functions,  these  groups  advise 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  general  policy  concerning  the 
administration  of  respective  educational  programs.    Effective  administration  of 
these  programs  requires  the  advice  ai'd  counsel  of  these  public  bodies. 

Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility-- (authorized  by  Executive  Order,  12  menibe: 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,) 

This  comtnittee  advises  the  Conxnissioner  of  Education  concerning  his  acticns  in 
granting  national  recognition  to  accrediting  agencies  or  associations  and  in  deter- 
mining institutional  eligibility  for  participation  in  Federal  programs. 

Education  of  Bilingual  Children-- (authorized  by  ESEA,  Title  VII,  15  members, 
apT)Ointed  by  the  Commissioner,) 

Thia  comniittee  advises  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  regard  to  matters  or 
general  policy  arising  in  the  administration  of  programs  for  children  whose  native 
tongue  is  other  than  English. 

Developing  Institutions—  (authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  III, 
9  members  ^  apoointed  by  the  Commissioner,) 

This  committee  advises  the  Comraijsioner  of  Education  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  amended  and  to  assist  the  Conmissioner  in  identifying  those  developing 
institutions  through  which  the  purposes  of  Title  III  can  best  be  achieved. 
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The  Council responsibility  and  jurisdiction  have  been  slgnl£lcant:Iy  broadened 
by  new  legislation  .to  Include  review  of,  and  approval  of  criteria  to  be  used  In 
funding  applications  under  Title  III,  HEA  of  1963,  as  amended. 

Education  of  the  Deaf-~ (authorized  by  the  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  Act,  P.L. 
12  members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary.) 

This  committee  advises  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
concerning  the  administration  of  existing  programs  and  the  formulation  of  new 
programs  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

A  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  committee  meetings  and  in  the  amount 
of  travel  domi  by  the  Committee  members  is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1974, 

Education  Professions  Development-- (authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  iy65, 
Title  V,  15  members .appointed  by  the  President.) 

This  committee  reviews  the  operation  of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  amended  and  of  other  Federal  programs  for  training  and  development  of 
educational  personnel,  and  evaluates  their  effectiveness  in  meeting  needs  for 
additional  educational  personnel,  and  in  achieving  Improved  quality  in'  training 
programs. 

Education  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  Americans — (authorized  by  Executive  Order,  20  members, 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner.) 

This  committee  advises  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  problems  central  to  the  education  of  Spanish-speaking  children  and  adults, 
particularly  those  of  bilingual,  bicultural  families. 

In  1972  and  1973  the  Committee  carried  out  a  comprehensive  review  of  those 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  which  serve  Spanish  and  Mexican 
Americans  and  issued  a  report  of  findings  and  recommendations  for  Improvement  of 
the  administration  of  these  programs. 

Itkis  Committee  will  terminate  June  30,  1973. 

Equality  of  Educational  Opportunlty--(authorlzed  by  Public  Law  92-318,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  Title  VIZ,  15  members^  appointed  by  the  President.) 

This  Committee  advises  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  regarding  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  programs  assisted  under  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act. 

Initial  funding  of  this  council  was  on  a' start-up  basis,  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  council  in  the  middle  of  the  past  year.    The  1974  budget  figure 
represents  funding  of  the  ac  Ivated  council  for  a  full  year. 

Financial  Aid  to  Stud< nts--(authorized  by  the  HEA  Amendments  of  1963,  21  members, 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner.) 

This  Committee  ad  rises  the  Commissioner  o£  Education  on  matters  of  general 
policy  arising  in  the  administration  by  the  Commissioner  of  programs  related  to 
financial  aid  to  students  and  on  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  those 
programs. 

The  scope  of  council  activities  has  been  significantly  increased  by  recent 
legislation  and  its  structure  will  be  modified  to  Include  two  operating  subcommittees. 

Handicapped  Children — (authorized  by  Sec.  604  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
15  members,  appointed  by  the  Commissioner.) 

This  Committee  reviews  the  administration  and  operation  of  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  respect  to  handicapped  children, 
including  their  effect  in  improving  the  educational  attainment  of  such  children. 


Indian  Education-- (authorized  by  P.L.  92-318,  the  Educ£ktlon  Amendments  of  1972,  15 
members  J  appointed  by  the  President.) 
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This  Committee  i8  authorized  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  any  programs  in  which  Indian  children  or  adults 
psrticipate. 

The  1974  budget  estimate  provides  for  funding  of  the  council  for  s  full  yesr. 
Planning  and  Evaluation 

Increase  or 

^_  .  1973  1974   Decresse  

Other  expenses   $  10,455,000    $  10,205,000    $  -250,000 


Narrative 

The  evaluation  and  planning  activities  discussed  here  are  those  authorized 
under  Section  411  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  (GEPA) .    This  Act 
suthorizes,  for  each  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necesssry  for  expenses, 
including  grants,  contracts,  ov  other  payments,  for  (1)  planning  programs  and  pro- 
jects and  (2)  evsluation  of  such  programs  or  projects  for  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  responsibility  for  administration.    A  decrease  of  $250,000  is 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1974  resulting  from  a  nonrecurring  cost  for  the  study  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education  authorized  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.    Support  for  all  other  planning  and  evaluation 
activities  is  requested  to  continue  at  last  year's  level. 

Purpose ; 

Historically,  Federal  education  programs  have  been  developed  and  Implemented 
in  response  to  a  demonstrated  need  in  the  educational  community  and  to  provide 
assistance  and  services  to  various  target  groups.     Initially,  we  must  know  the 
nature  and  dimensions  of  the  need,  the  characteristics  of  the  target  groups,  the 
alternatives  available  for  meeting  the  need  or  solving  a  problem  and  the  costs  snd 
benefits  of  the  alternatives.    These  requirements  generate  the  planning  studies. 
After  programs  have  been  established,  we  heed  to  know  how  well  they  are  meeting 
their  objectives,  how  effective  they  are,  and  how  well  the  programs  are  being 
managed.    Over  time  we  need  to  know  if  the  requirements  have  changed,  whether  new 
technology  hss  made  a  difference,  whether  emphases  have  changed,  and  whether  programs 
need  to  be  revised  or  recast.    In  general,  we  need  to  know  what  works,  what  doesn't 
work  and  why.     Evaluation  studies  give  us  the  snswers  to  these  questions  and  enable 
us  to  plan  an<?  man^ige  our  activities  intelligently.    Further,  Section  413  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  requires  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
results  and  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  projects  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.    Evaluation  studies  are  required  to  provide  the  information 
for  the  report.    Within  the  next  few  years  our  goal  is  to  complete  formal  evslua-- 
tions  of  all  major  Office  of  Education  programs. 

Accomplishments.  Fiscal  Years  1972/73; 

Fiscal  year  1973  marked  the  fourth  year  of  major  evaluation  efforts  in  the 
Office  of  Education.    Fiscal  years  1970  through  1972  were  utilized  in  building  an 
educational  evaluation  capability  in  preparing  comprehensive  evaluation  plans  a.id 
in  initiating  sound  evaluation  studies.    Approximately  90  major  evaluation  studies 
were  started  in  this  period.    The  results  from  most  of  them  are  only  now  beginning 
to  be  disseminated  because  of  the  long  lead  times  involved. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  approximately  60  studies  were  begun  of  which  17  were 
continuations,  at  a  cost  of  $2,705,000,  and  43  were  new  starts,  at  a  cost  of 
$7,750,000. 

Included  among  the  continuations  are  the  following:     (a)  a  study  of  Impact 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  on  reading  skills  in  elementary 
schools;  (b)  a  longitudinal  study  of  effects  of  innovative  elementary  and  secondary 
programs;  (c)  a  study  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  formula 
and  sub-allocation  procedures;  (d)  support  for  joint  Federal-State  elementary  and 
secondary  program  information  system;  (e>  a  study  of  the  bilingual  eaucation 
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program;  (f)  a  study  of  higher  education  facilities  needs;  (g)  an  evaluation  of 
training  programr  "      higher  education  personnel;  (h)  a  study  of  impact  of  voca- 
tional education  programs;  (i)  a  cost  effectiveness  study  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  (j)  an  evaluation  planning  for  Rocky  Mountain  region  demonstration 
in  educational  technology;  and  (k)  measurement  of  the  education  effects  of  income 
maintenance  programs. 

Included  among  the  new  initiatives  are  the  following:     (a)  an  evaluation  of 
El^entary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  -migrant  education  programs;  (b)  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  demonstration  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
(c)  a  study  of  the  Talent  Search  program;  (d)  development  of  interest  subsidy  and 
default  model  for  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program;  (e)  an  evaluation  of  exemplary 
vocational  education  projects;  (f)  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  State  grant 
vocational  education  funds  for  the  handicapped;  (g)  a  national  higher  education 
student  and  institutional  resource  profile;  (h)  an  analysis  of  1972  high  school 
cohort  study  data;  (i)  an  assessment  of  educational  needs  of  poor  handicapped 
children;  (i)  a  study  of  social  benefits  of  higher  education;  (j)  a  census  data 
study  of  college  students;  (k)  an  educational  telecommunications  planning  study; 
(1)  an  evaluation  planning  for  Kight-to-Read  community  based  programs;  (m)  a  model 
design  and  development  for  educat:tonal  communication;  (n)  a  study  of  drug  abuse 
education;  and  (o)  several  studies  of  educational  finance^ 

In  addition,  major  support  was  given  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Extension  and  Continuing 'Education.    Funds  were  also  provided  for  the  support  of 
the  two  Educational  Policy  'i^esearch  Centers  at  Syracuse  aad  Stanford  Research 
Institute. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  evaluations  continue  the  emphasis  on  the  large  scale 
national  eva] nations  of  overall  program  effectiveness  in  the  effort  to  close  the 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  program  effectiveness.    Results  of  these  studies  will 
generally  not  be  available  until  the  fall  of  197A. 

A  number  of  results  are  available,  however,  from  previous  year  studies.  For 
example:     (1)  a  reanalysis  and  synthesis  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Title  I  evaluation  data  for  fiscal  years  1965  through  1970;   (2)  a  study  of  the  use 
of  incentives  in  education;  (3)  a  study  of  the  effects  of  performance  contracting; 
(A)  a  study  of  the  "Cost  of  College"  which  presents  reliable  cost  data  by  level 
and  control  of  institution;  (5)  a  study  of  data  on  college  and  university  staff 
manpower;  (6)  a  comparison  of  proprietary  and  non-proprietary  vocational  training 
programs;  (7)  a  study  of  State  grant  programs  for  the  handicapped;  (8)  an  evaluation 
of  Federal  programs  to  increase  the  pool  of  special  education  teachers;   (9)  a  study 
Implementing  a  process  evaluation  system  for  twelve  National  Center  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Educational  Systems  programs;  (10)  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  Career 
Opportunities  program  and  of  innovation  strategies  of  other  National  Center  for  the 
Improvement  of  Educational  Systems  programs;  (11)  case  studies  of  twenty  successful 
research  and  development  products;  (12)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
regional  laboratories  and  R&D  centers;   (13)  a  study  of  exemplary  public  library 
reading  and  reading-related  progriii:ab;  (lA)  an  evaluation  of  multi-unit  elementary 
school  models;  and  '(15)  an  evaluation  of  National  Center  for  Educational  Communica- 
tion information  analysis  products. 

Objectives.  Fiscal  Year  197A: 

For  fiscal  year  197A,  ve  plan  to  continue  our  emphasis  on  evaluating  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  the  major  Fedetal  education  programs*    Formal  evaluations  will 
be  initiated  on  many  of  the" education  programs  not  previously  evaluated.    As  in 
1973,  the  results  of  these  studies  vlll  be  used  for  decisions  about  these  programs 
as  well  as  to  provide  information  for  the  annual  report  to  Congress  on  program 
effectiveness.    As  in  previous  years,  the  studies  will  be  a  mix  of  continuations 
and  new  initiatives.    Approximately  20  projects  will  be  continuations  for  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3,205,000,  and  approximately  AO  will  be  new  projects  for  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,000,000. 
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Among  Che  continuations  to  be  funded  are:     (1)  a  study  of  Impact  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  on  reading  akilla  in  elementary  schoola;   (2)  an 
evaluation  of  Federal  demonstration  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
(3)  a  National  higher  education  student  and  institutional  resources  profile;   (A)  a 
study  of  the  Talent  Search  program;  (5)  development  of  interest  subsidy  and  default 
model  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program;   (6)  a  study  of  social  benefits  of 
higher  education;   (7)  a  study  of  higher  education  facilities  needs;   (8)  an  evalua-- 
Cion  of  exemplary  vocational  education  projects;  and  (9)  a  longitudinal  evaluation 
of  the  sixth  cycle  Teacher  Corps. 

Among  new  starts  planned  are:    (1)  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  bilingual 
education  program;   (2)  an  evaluation  of  the  new  program  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Title  III  Developing  Institutions  program;  (3)  a  study  of  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program  lenders;  (4)  an  analysis  of  the  needs  for  adult  education;  (5)  an 
evaluation  of  innovative  projects  in  adult  education;   (6)  an  assessment  of  programs 
to  provide  educational  media  services  to  the  handicapped;  and  (7)  an  impact  study 
of  Right-to-Read  community  based  projects, 

Afl  in  fiscal  year  1973,  support  will  be  provided  for  the  two  Educational 
Policy  Research  Centers.    Also  a  portion  of  the  funds  vill  be  used  to  finance  con- 
sultative and  related  services  required  to  prepare,  monitor,  and  review  Various 
forms  of  planning  and  evaluation  projects. 


Dissemination 


1973 

Increase  or 
1974  Decrease 

750,000  $ 

Narrative 

Purpose; 

This  activity,  authorized  by  Section  422  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  carries  out  the  responsibility  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  prepare  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  Office  of  Education  programs,  to  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  officials  who  administer  programs  affecting  education  -in  disseminating 
information  concerning  such  programs,  and  to  inform  the  public  on  Federally-supported 
programs.    Thb^^e  projects  have  included  publications,  films,  seminars  or  workshops, 
television  and  radio  spots,  and  other  audiovisual  materials  targeted  at  certain  pop- 
ulations or  interest  groups  as  veil  as  the  general  public.    Through  these  activities, 
the  Office  of  Education  increases  the  knowledge  of  the  general  public  about  educa- 
tional goals  and  issues.    The  request  for  fiscal  year  1974  continues  support  for 
this  activity  at  last  year's  level. 

Accomplishments,  1972  and  1973: 

Over  the  past  two  years,  22  projects  were  funded  to  broaden  pul^lic  understand- 
ing of  education.    These  included  an  advertising  campaign  to  promote  technical 
education  and  training;  a  project  in  educating  the  parents  of  disadvantaged  chiliren 
fro  "make  every  livlngroom  s  classroom;"  the  production  of  a  half -hour  film  on 
environmental  education;  the  promotion  and  distribution  of  films  on  reading  and 
d!arly  childhood  education;  a  series  of  workshops  to  train  public  information  per- 
sonnel in  State  and  local  education  agencies;  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
a  special  article  on  gifted  children;  a  slide/tape  recording  presentation  on  the 
Regional  Offices;  and  a  film  about  a  career  education  project. 

Objectives.  1974: 

During  the  coming  fiscal  year  dissemination  activities  will  include  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  a  new  multimedia  advertising  campaign  on  "Career 
Educa.ion;"  radio  and  television  spots  on  student  financial  assistance;  promotion 
and  2^-^eral  information  dissemination  for  "Right  to  Read;*'  a  pilot  project  to  use 
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multimedia,  multilanguage  communication  to  reach  American  Indians  with  education 
information;  a  University  Summer  Seminar  for  education  reporters;  a  television  and 
radio  news  feature  service  tied  to  projects  featured  in  American  Education  magazine 
and  the  continuation  of  the  promotion  of  films  on  the  Right  toTead,  Early  Child- 
bood,  and  Environmental  Education  programs. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:    Administration  (General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  400(c)) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973   Estimate 

Pos .         Amount         Authorization    Pos .  Amount 

2,965    $78,642,000       Indefinite      2,619  $76,366,000 

P'lrpose;    This  activity  provides  support  for  all  necessary  staff  and  related 
expenses  for  the  Commissiouer  of  Education  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  for 
administration,  either  as  provided  by  statute  or  by  delegation  pursuant  to  statute. 

Explanation;    This  activity  provides  staff  and  necessary  expenses  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  staff  in  administering  more  than  60  separate  programs,  to  provide 
program  direction  and  guidance  for  the  Office  of  Education,  and  to  aid  in  the 
implementation  of  the  new  Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    Major  accomplishments  of  1973  included  the  implementation 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  administration  of  greatly  increased  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  and  gearing  up  for  the  initial  implemen- 
tation of  the  Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal,  and  to  aid  in  the  start-up  of  the 
new  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  program. 

Objectives  for  1974;     In  fiscal  year  1974,  a  decrease  of  346  positions  is  requested 
vhich  generally  corresponds  to  the  programs  scheduled  for  either  phase  out  or  for 
being  folded  into  Education  Revenue  Sharing. 


Activity:    Advisory  Committees  (General  F^ucation  Provisions  Act,  Part  D) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Etitlmate 

$  674,000       indefinite       $  797,000 


Purpose:    Funds  to  support  the  activities  of  advisory  c>-jiittees  are  used  to 
finance  travel  of  and  compensation  for  committee  members,  to  provide,  in  some  cases 
special  professional,  clerical  or  technical  assistance  to  support  committee  activi- 
ties and  to  finance  publication  and  dissemination  of  committee  findings  and 
recommendat  ions . 

Explanation*.    Advisory  committees  serving  the  Office  of  Education  are  created  by 
the  Congresjj  or  established  by  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide  expert  advice  with 
respect  tc  programs  administered  by  the  Commissioner, 

Accomplishmentn  in  1973:    Public  committees  provided  advice  relative  to  a  majority 
of  Office  of  Edacavion  administered  programs  during  fiscal  year  1973.    In  addition 
to  carrying  out  specialized  evaluation  projects,  these  groups  advised  the  Office  on 
preparation  of  regulations  for  the  administration  of  educational  programs  and 
reviewed  criteria  for  funding  applications  for  various  projects. 
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Objectives  for  1974;    Whereas  the  Congress  has  given  the  advisory  committees  a  man- 
date for  continuing  advisory  activities,  these  groups  will  be  Involved  In  the  revlev 
and  assessment  of  Office  of  Education  administered  programs  and  will  rt^port  their 
activities,  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Congress  and/or 
the  President  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year. 

Activity:    Planning  and  Evaluation  (General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  ^11> 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$      10,455,000    $      25,000,000    $  10,205,000 

Purpose;    Funds  for  planning  and  evaluation  are  used  to  support  planning  and  evalua- 
tion studies  of  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Evaluation 
studies  are  used  to  assess  objectively  the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  Federal 
education  programs;  to  identify  educational  needs  and  objectives;  to  measure  how 
well  these  are  being  met;  and  to  help  determine  what  works,  what  doesn^t  work  and 
why.    The  data  from  these  studies  provide  input  to  decisions  about  program  develop- 
ment, emphasis,  and  management. 

Explanation:    The  first  step  is  to  identify  Congressional,  Executive  Office,  Depart- 
mental, Commissioner,  and  Bureau  requirements  for  planning  and  evaluation  data. 
From  these  requirements  and  a  knowledge  of  the  availability  of  planning  and  evalua- 
tion funds,  a  comprehensive  evaluation  plan  is  developed.    Once  the  plan  is  approved 
at  the  Office  of  Education  and  Department  levels,  it  is  put  into  effect.  Major 
studies  are  conducted  by  contractors  selected  by  competitive  bidding  and  monitored 
by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    Major  effort  was  on  evaluating  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  major  Federal  education  programs  rather  than  on  planning  or  needs  assessments 
New  studies  funded  during  the  year  included  an  evaluation  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Title  I  migrant  education  programs,  an  evaluation  of  Federal  demon- 
stration programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  education,  a  study  of  the  Talent 
Search  program,  a  study  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program,  a  study  of  the  impact 
of  new  higher  education  legislation  on  student  and  institutional  financial  aid  needs, 
a  study  of  the  social  benefits  of  higher  education,  a*,  evaluation  of  exemplary  voca- 
tional education  products,  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  State  grant  vocational 
education  funds  for  the  handicapped,  two  assessments  of  the  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children^  an  educatitonal  telecommunications  planning  study,  and  a  study 
to  plan  the  evaluation  of  Right-to-Read  conrjunity  based  programs. 

Objectives  for  1974;    Evaluation  capability  will  be  further  expanded  so  that  the 
Office  of  Education  dan  be  more  fully  responsive  to  the  Nation's  educational  needs 
and  to  facilitate  the  annual  reporting  requirement  on  the  effectiveness  of  all  Office 
of  Education  programs.     Emphasis  will  again  be  on  evaluating  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  major  Federal  education  programs.    Formal  evaluations  will  be  initiated 
on  many  of  the  education  programs  not  previously  evaluated. 
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Activity:     Digsemination  (General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  422) 


 1974   

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$  750,000       Indefinite       $  750,000 

Purpose;    The  purpose  of  the  Dissemination  activity  is  to  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  information  concerning  Office  of  Education 
programs  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal  officials  who  administer  programs  affect- 
ing education  in  disseminating  information  concerning  such  programs,  and  to  intorm 
the  public  on  Federally  supported  education  programs. 

Explanation:    To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  activity,  the  Office  of  Education 
awards  contracts  for  activities  that  include  films,  publications,  seminars  or  work- 
shops, television  and  radio  spots,  and  preparation  of  other  audiovisual  materials. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:    In  1973,  a  total  of  12  projects  will  be  supported,  an 
increase  of  2  ovei-  those  in  1972.    Of  these,  6  are  continuations,  and  6  will  be  n«w 
awards . 

Oblectives  for  1974:  The  estimate  for  1974  will  support  15  contracts,  of  which  11 
will  be  continuations  and  4  will  be  new  awards. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  COTTON.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomor- 
row morning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  S-126  in  the  Capitol  when  we  will 
resume  with  special  insv'tutions. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  May  22,  the  subcommittee  was 
recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  May  23.] 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23,  1973 

U.S.  Senate, 

SXJBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  CoMMITTEE  OX  APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington^  D,0, 
The  subco  nmittee  met  at  10:50  a.m.  in  voom  S-128,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  Nori'is  Cotton,  presiding. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
American  Printing  House  for  tpik  Blind 

STATEMENT?  OF  FINIS  E,  DAVIS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL 
MANAGER 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY, BUDGET 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Senator  Cotton.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We  will 
resume  hcarin'^^s  this  morning  for  the  so-called  special  institutions 
portion  of  tlie  HEW  budget. 

To  lead  it  off,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  of  The  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  This  organization  does  a  very  com- 
mendable job  manufacturing  books  for  use  in  the  education  oi  blind 
children. 

Mr.  Finis  Davis  is  here  to  testify  on  the  budget  request  of  $1,817,000. 
You  may  proceed  sir. 

general  statement 

Ml  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  brief  statement  of 
justification  that  I  should  like  to  read.  Then  I  will  attempt  to  answer 
any  questions  that  anybody  might  like  to  ask. 

Senator  Cotton.  Go  right  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  background  information  states  that  The  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Kentucky 
in  1858  for  the  nonprofit  manufacture  of  books  and  appliances  for  use 
in  the  education  of  bliii  ^  children  in  special  schools  for  the  blind.  In 
1879,  the  Congress  passed  an  act,  "to  pry)mote  the  education  of  the 
Blind"  providing  for  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000. 
In  1919,  an  act  provided  for  an  additional  annual  authorization  of 
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appropriations.  The  autliorized  amount  was  increased  through  a  series 
of  amendments  until  it  reached  $400,000  in  1959  where  it  emained 
until  fiscal  year  1962.  Early  in  fiscal  year  1962,  an  amendme  it.  Public 
Law  87-294,  rei  loved  the  st^'tutory  limitation  entirely;  and  provided 
that  a  reasonable  sum  of  the  annual  appropriation  might  be  used  for 
salaries  and  expenses  relating  to  advisory  committees,  consultants,  and 
field  services. 

Prior  to  the  spring  of  1970,  all  students  served  through  the  Federal 
appropriation  were  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  publicly  supported 
educational  institutions.  However,  at  that  time,  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  this  require- 
ment wus  deleted  from  the  basic  authorizing  act  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  and  its  benefits  opened  to  all  blind  pupils  of  less 
than  college  grade,  including  those  attending  private  iionprofit  insti- 
tutions. 

The  funds  appropriated  are  utilized  by  the  Printing  House  for 
payment  of  the  production  costs  of  books  and  educatior  al  aids  us^  :'  by 
blind  children  tliroughout  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  a  limited  amount  for  advisory  vommittees,  consultants, 
and  other  expenses  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  act.  No  part 
of  the  funds  are  used  for  purchase  of  equipment,  or  construction  or 
leasing  of  buildings. 

The  request  for  1974  is  $1,817,000  of  which  $1,739,500  will  be  used 
to  supply  educational  materials  to  all  blind  students  of  less  than  col- 
l<jge  grade,  the  remaind-^r  of  $77,500  is  estimated  for  administration  of 
the  act  and  other  expanses  related  to  the  activities  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, consultants  and  field  services. 

EDUCATION"AL  MATERIALS 

The  request  of  $1,739,500  for  educational  materials  when  taken  to- 
gether with  the  $10,000  permanent  appropriation  and  applied  to  an 
estimated  23,500  eligible  blind  students  will  provide  a  per  capita  rate 
of  $74.44  for  fiscal  1974,  Due  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
labor  and  other  operational  costs,  the  per  capita  rate  of  $74.44  is  an 
increase  of  approximately  3.5  percent  over  that  of  1973,  and  the  esti- 
mated additional  eligible  students  to  be  re.<?istered  will  represent  a 
3.5  percent  increase  in  eligible  students.  The  estimated  increase  of 
$2.69  in  per  capit<a  will  provide  blind  students  the  equivalent  mate- 
rials that  h'^.vc  been  provided  for  the  past  few  years.  During  the  past 
year,  the  Printing  House  raised  its  minimum  wage  from  $1.60  to  $1.75 
per  hour,  was  brought  under  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
through  State  legislation  and  made  neces^.r.ry  changes  to  comply  with 
the  Federal  Safety  Act. 

Duriiig  fiscal  1972,  the  Printing  House  served  21,846  pupils;  fiscal 
1973,  based  on  registrations  of  pupils  as  of  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary 1972,  22,702  eligible  students  will  be  served;  and,  the  1974  re- 
quest is  based  on  an  estimated  registration  of  23,500  blind  pupils  eligi- 
ble to  receive  services  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  three  advisory 
committees:  Publications  Committee,  Educational  Aids  Committee 
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and  Educational  Research  Committee.  These  committees  advise  and 
approve  materials  and  aids  to  be  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  approval  to  be  manufactured  through  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion. The  request  of  $77,500  for  1973,  is  for  administration  of  the  act 
and  I'elated  expenses  of  the  advisory  committees  and  field  representa- 
tives. 

With  present  day  emphasis  on  reaching  blind  children  at  early  ages, 
young  blind  children  in  formally  organized  nurseiy  schools  are  being 
served.  As  a  result,  the  1972  registration  of  blind  children  in  formally 
organized  nursery  schools  has  increased  approximately  32  percent  and 
some  980  of  these  children  are  now  being  served.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren in  private  nonprofit  institutions  is  expected  to  increase  and  the 
trend  also  indicates  trainees  in  rehabilitation  centers  will  also  increase. 

MULTIIIANDIOAPPED  CHILDREN' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  January  1071,  there  were  5,151  multi- 
handicapped  blind  children  registered  with  the  Printing  House  and 
registrations  in  January  1972,  reveal  6,087  children  are  registered  with 
the  Printing  Plouse  for  services  under  the  act.  This  is  a  very  noticeable 
increase  of  936  children  in  this  area  alone.  Of  course,  this  will  result 
in  a  need  for  a  greater  variety  of  materials  and  aids. 

Senator  Cotton.  Exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  "multihandicapped 
blind  children"? 

Mr.  Davis.  More  tlian  being  just  blind ;  they  have  other  types  of  han- 
dicaps— cerebral  palsy  or  something  other  than  being  blind.  Deaf-blind 
would  be  a  type  of  a  multihandicapped  child. 

Senator  Cottox.  That  covers  most  of  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Many  multihandicapped  children,  Mr.  Cnairman, 
in  years  gone  by,  were  not  coming  into  the  educational  programs.  Now 
public  education  is  reaching  more  children,  they  are  doing  more  and 
they  are  making  more  effort  to  reach  those  chi]dreri  and  do  something 
for  them,  rather  than  just  let  them  sit  idly  at  home  with  no  opportu- 
nity for  education.  It  is  a  good  trend.  I  tliiTtk  it  is  very  meaningful. 

Senator  Cottox.  If  a  child  is  both  deaf  and  blind,  are  the  schools 
you  serve  equipped  to  take  care  of  them  ? 

Don't  they  have  to  be  in  institutions  that  are  designed  for  what  we 
rather  cold-bloodedly — and  I  dislike  the  phrase — call  deaf-mutes? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  in  a  sense.  Not  deaf-mutes  partic- 
ularly, but  a  deaf-blind  child.  They  have  special  educational  programs. 

Senator  Cottox.  They  have  some  hearing? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  may,  or  they  may  be  totally  deaf,  or  tliey  may  be 
deaf -blind.  Our  program  is  not  for  deaf  children,  ours  is  for  the  blind, 
but  when  a  deaf -blind  child  comes  into  being,  then  many  of  our  mate- 
rifiis  are  available  for  a  deaf -blind  child,  and  the^y  are  educated  in 
special  organized  classes,  like  Perkins  Institute. 

I  think  the  country  has  several  deaf-blind  educational  programs 
and  we  serve  thcoc ;  they  are  registered  with  us  for  participation  in  the 
program. 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you. 

PER  CAPITA  IXCREASF 

Mr.  Davis.  The  1972  registration  also  x-eve  iled  that  63  percent  or 
14,344  of  the  total  blind  students  attend  public  school  classes  for  the 
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seeing,  Tliis  trend  will  continue  to  increase  the  demand  for  a  larger 
variety  of  textbook  materials  and  as  a  result  will  increase  unit  costs 
for  every  item.  During  the  1972  fiscal  year,  37,5  ])ercent  of  the  quotii 
funds  were  used  to  furnish  educational  aids,  30,J32  percent  large  type 
textbooks,  but  only  21,13  percent  Braille  textbooks,  tlie  remaining  por- 
tion being  used  to  supply  a  small  amount  of  recorded  materials  and 
other  miscellaneous  items. 

Educational  procedures  now  being  used  require  a  far  greater  variety 
of  supplementary  and  educational  enriching  books  and  aids  than  in 
past  years.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that  just  meeting  the  increased 
cost  for  tlie  basic  minimal  materials  is  not  sufficient.  Actually,  the 
Printing  House  is  meeting  the  demand  for  continuation  of  service 
to  a  more  complex  group  of  children  in  a  more  complex  society  for  a 
more  diversified  future, 

RESEARCH 

Our  never-ending  search  for  improvement  in  methods  of  producing 
books  and  educational  aids  for  the  blind  makes  possible  the  provision 
of  new  and  badly  needed  items,  but  does  not  necessarily  reduce  the 
cost,  but  often  increases  them  in  order  to  provide  a  more  effective  and 
useful- product.  The  Printing  House,  out  of  its  own  funds  and  through 
grants  is  continuing  to  expand  activities  in  research  and  aevelopment. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  you  mean,  out  of  its  own  funds? 

Do  you  mean  you  have  private  endowment  as  well  as  the  federal 
contribution  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  We  have  a  small  endowment  of  our 
own,  but  we  also  do  contract  work  for  other  sources  and  a\'(v  receive 
grants  and  some  bequests,  so  we  use  funds  "and  we  raise  funds  for  two 
things — and  I  am  going  to  explain  this — we  raise  funds  to  piovide  the 
Braille  and  talking  book  editions  of  the  Reader^s  Digest,  that  is  a 
Printing  House  production;  and  we  raise  funds  to  produce  the  re- 
corded editions  of  New^sweek  for  the  general  public,  that  is  a  Printing 
House  production.  Those  are  the  only  two  things  we  do  on  our  own; 
everything  else  we  do  for  the  appropriation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  in  schools  under  the  appropriation. 

Senator  Cottox.  You  are  a  nonprofit  organization  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  and  we  do  a  lot  of  work  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  other  agencies.  We  do  the  Bibles  for  the  American  Bible  Society. 
Many  religious  denominations  participate. 

We  have  the  facilities  and  the  know-how. 

The  need  for  c^.ntinuing  research  is  evident  in  many  areas,  but  at 
the  present  time  one  of  the  most  Impressive  areas  is  in  the  need  for 
new  items  to  be  developed  for  use  by  the  multihandicapped  and  pre- 
school blind  children.  Education  of  these  children  takes  years  of  train- 
ing and  helping  with  the  need  for  the  right  sducational  materials  at 
the  right  time. 

As  the  national  textbook  pi  blisher  for  the  blind,  the  Printing  House 
is  able  to  achieve  many  economies  due  to  centralized  production,  in- 
cluding the  computer-translation  of  Braille,  but  the  highly  specialized 
methods  employed  in  the  publication  of  textbooks  in  Braille,  recorded 
in  large  type  form  and  in  the  manufacture  of  aids,  coupled  with  the 
relatively  small  numbers  of  blind,  must  of  necessity,  result  in  high 
unit  costs.  The  costs  of  producing  textbooks  for  the  blind  is  tenfold 
that  of  those  for  sighted  students. 
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SUMMARY 

In  closing,  ma3^  1  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Appr  opriations 
Committe^e  and- the  Congress  for  their  continued  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation pfthe  blind  children  of  this  Nation.  The  1974  request  represents 
an  increase  of  $120,000  ^vhich  will  supply  an  estimated  additional  798 
blind  students  and  all  197H  base  pupils,  22,702,  with  educational  mate- 
rials and  will  provide  the  same  amount  of  money,  $77,500,  expenses 
relating  to  advisory  committees  and  field  representatives.  I  am  leaving 
with  the  committee  copies  of  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  which  gives  a  complete  report  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  operation  for  the  year.  T  am  cJso  leaving 
you  a  complete  set  of  our  catalogues  listing  the  Braille  and  aids  that 
we  manufacture,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  service  we  render  to 
blind  people  through  this  Federal  appropriation.  It  is  very  satisfying 
,  work. 

Senator  Cottox.  Wo  appreciate  that,  and  that  will  be  made  available 
to  all  members  of  the  committee  and  kept  in  the  files  of  the  committee. 
[The  catalogs  were  delivered  and  placed  in  the  committee  files.] 

PROnUCTlOX  COSTS 

Senator  Cottox.  That  is  a  very  excellent  statement,  and  of  course 
it  is  on  a  subject  of  which  every  member  of  the  committee  must  have 
the  greatest  sympathy  and  greatest  desire  to  be  cooperative.  I  note  that 
-  -  the  budget  recommended  appropriation  for  fiscal  yet^-r  1974  is  only 

increased  over  1973  by  $100,000. 

Is  that  designed  to  take  care  of  the  increased  compensatioji  that  you 
are  compelled  to  pay  your  people  ?  What  else  is  it  supposed  to  include, 
and,  frankly,  is  it  enough  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  our  projected  estimate  of  an 
increase  of  798  children  and  it  does  increase  the  per  capita  by  $2.69. 
This  is  our  projection  of  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  additional  children 
on  about  the  same  level. 

Senator  Cottox.  You  did,  however,  mention  in  your  statement,  did 
you  not,  that  you  had  raised  the  minimum  wage  of  your  workers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  We  did. 

Senator  Cottok.  This  also  covers  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  thing  that  makes  it  possible  foi  us  to  do — I  realize  this  state- 
ment is  the  minimum  request  for  an  increase  over  last  year — but  we  do 
many  things  there  to  reduce  cost. 

Here  is  an  example  of  research  that  we  have  done  this  year.  This 
is  an  inexpensive  plastic  record,  whereas  before  we  had  been  pro- 
ducing the  hard  records.  Now^  the  hard  record  will  cost  about  40  cents 
to  produce.  This  reuord,  in  lar^e  measure,  will  be  20  cents,  perhaj.s  15 
cents,  in  a  production  run.  It  is  as  good  a  quality  as  you  will  find  in 
a  hard  record.  It  is  very  ULirable,  it  is  easier  to  sh^p,  and  it  is  a  good 
piece  of  research  work.  There  is  not  a  quality  record  like  this  in  the 
Nation.  There  is  an  hour's  reading  on  each  side  of  this  9-inch  record. 

NUMREK  OF  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Senator  Cotton.  How  many  field  representatives  do  you  have  to  ad- 
Q  y\?e  teachers  on  the  latest  !)ooks  and  materials  ? 

ERIC 
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Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  their  responsibility  is  not  particularly^  to 
advise  them  on  books  and  materials.  Our  field  representatives  visit 
in  the  schools  working  with  the  public  school  teachers.  Our  catalogs 
are  our  method  of  advisinf?  them.  All  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  blind  or  their  designees — and  most  of  them  are  the 
people  that  head  up  special  education  or  are  on  our  board — come  to  our 
annual  meeting  every  year.  These  catalogs  are  also  in  the  hands  of 
our  ex  officio  trustees,  the  school  superintendents.  They  are  also  sent 
to  classroom  teachers. 

Our  field  people  and  some  of  our  research  people,  work  with  them, 
showing  them  the  meaningful  use  of  the  various  aids  that  we  manu- 
facture. In  large  measure,  we  only  have  two  field  representatives,  but 
our  research  people  under  grants  and  in  the  funds  that  ^^^^  secure  from 
other  sources,  also  work  with  research  with  these  chilaren  in  these 
schools,  and  they  do  the  same  thing. 

L^enator  Cotton.  They  do  some  field  work,  too  ? 

Mf*.  Davis.  Yes ;  they  do. 

Sei.ator  Cotton.  Counting  your  two  regulars,  .and  those  that  sup- 
plemei  t  their  work,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  say  that  we  have  10  to  12  in  the  research  people 
and  also  in  our  editorial. 

Senator  Cotton.  Only  two  of  them  are  paid  out  of  the  appropri- 
ation ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  COSTS 

Most  of  the  appropriation  goes  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  commit- 
tees. We  do  not  produce  anything  on  our  own  from  this  appropria- 
tion. Everything  that  is  produced  from  this  appropriation  is  anproved 
by  the  Publications  Committee,  the  Tangible  Aids  Committee,  and  the 
Research  Committee. 

Senator  Cotton.  Are  those  committees,  do  they  receive  some  per 
diem  pay  for  times  that  they  have  to  meet  and  work  plus  expenses? 

Mr.  Davis.  Anything  except  expenses,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cotto^^.  No  per  diem  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  They  work  free  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  come  to  the  meetings  and  contribute,  but  their 
expenses  are  paid  through  the  app/opriai:ion. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  applies  to  all  three  cf  those  advisory  com- 
mittees ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

board  of  trustees 

Senator  Cotton.  You  also  refer  to  your  Board  of  Trii'^f^ees.  Are  they 
synonynior  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Our  Board  of  Trustees  are  seven  leading  citizens  of 
l/ouisville.  That  is  a  self-perpetuating  Board  of  the  original  cliarter  in 
1858 ;  that  is  the  Board  of  Trustees.  But  all  superintendents  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  all  State  Departments  of  Education  are  represented 
as  Ex  Officio  Trustees  of  the  Printing  House  in  administering  this  act. 
And  all  these  committees  are  chosen  annually  at  our  annual  meeting 
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from  this  gmip  of  Ex  Officio  Trustees,  representing  the  children  that 
they  serve  in  the  field. 

AIDS  FOn  THE  BLIND 

Senator  Cotton.  You  have  already  answered  the  next  question  that 
I  had  prepared  regarding  wlietlier  you  have  been  developing  new  aids 
for  the  teachers.  You  have  covered  that  very  v/ell,  indeed— m  other 
words,  aids  for  the  blind. 

We  older  people,  who  have  the  impression  through  the  year^,  think 
of  Braille  as  about  all  there  is.  But  there  are  now  many  aids. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  we  produce  about  160  to  175  differ- 
ent types  of  educational  aids  for  blind  children. 

Senator  CorroN.  You  are  inventing  new  ones  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  Each  year. 

OTHER  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Senator  Cotton.  Plow  is  your  work  divided  between  grade  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  Ours  is  all  through  the  secondary  level,  less  in  college 
grades.  Our  appropriation  does  not  cover  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. 

Senator  Cotton.  All  elementary  and  secondary  ? 
Mr,  Davis,  Yes ;  we  go  through  that  with  basic  courses  of  study  with 
choices. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  organized,  cither  governmental  or  private, 
organizations  take  care,  not  only  those  of  college  age,  but  of  older 
people,  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  being  taught  as  children  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  Mr,  Chuirnian,  suppose  we  talk  about  the  higher  institu- 
tions. Young  blind  people  who  attend  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
they  come  under  the  Department  of  Kenabilitation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Reliabilitation  is  in  a  position  to  provide  them  funds  for  a 
sighted  reader  and  other  types  of  aids. 

And  there  are  volunteei^s.  Recordings  for  the  blind,  for  example. 
New  York  provides  volunteer  materials  for  those  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Senator  Cotton,  You  mean  the  social  rehabilitation  area  ir?  our 
appropriation  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr,  M1LI.ER,  But  it  is  primarily  the  State  Rehabilitation  Agency 
which  receives  some  funds  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  course,  there  is  aid  to  the  blind,  if  they  are  on  welfare  under 
public  assistance. 

Mr,  Davis.  The  other  program  is  the  Library  of  Cong.  .0  program. 
That  provides  reading  material  and  literature  for  thy  o.ind,  through 
the  Federal  appropriations,  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  do  a  lot 
of  work  for  the  Library  of  Congress  on  a  nonprofit  contract  basis, 
such  as  the  records  and  the  braille.  We  are  a  large  source  of  supply  of 
materials  for  them,  through  the  Printing  House,  since  we  have  the 
know-how  and  the  equipment,  to  do  it. 

Senator  Cott'on,  We  thank  you.  We  congratulate  you  on  what  you 
are  doing,  and  we,  as  a  committee — and  I  iim  sure  tli  \  whole  Congress 
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feels  the  same  way— we  feel  greatly  indebted  to  your  dedication  to 
this  work  and  that  of  your  associates. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Cotton.  We  will  try  to  do  all  we  can  to  help. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  have  always  been  very  helpful  and  understanding. 

benator  Cotton.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us. 


JUSTIFICATIO  N 


The  justification  for  the  budget  request  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 
Appropriation  Estimate 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  as  amended 
(20  U.S. C.  101-105),  1^1,696,500.]  H^81?^000  - 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973  1974 

Appropriation  $1,  696,  500       $1,817,  000 

  Obligations  by  Activity   

Page  1973  1974  Increase  or 

Itef,  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Grants  for  Education  of  the  Blind 

a)  Educational  Materials  .  .  .     1,619,  000      1,  739,  500        +  120,500 

b)  Expenses  related  to  Ad- 

visory Committees  ....  77,  500  77, 500  -0- 

Total  Obligations   $1,696,500  $1,817,000  +$120,500 

^  Obligations  by  Object  ^  

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions   $1,696,500    $1,817,000  +$120,500 

Summary  of  Changes 

1973  Estimated  Obligations   $  1,696,500 

1974  Estimated  Obligations   $  1,817,  QQO 

Net  Change   $  +  120,500 
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Increases: 


Program: 

Educational  Maferials: 
For  an  additional  798  eligible  blind 
pupils  and  for  all  1973  base  pupils(22,  702) 

at  $74,446  per  capita  in  1974   619, 000  +  120,  500 

Expenses  relating  to  Advisory 

Committees   77,  500  -Q- 


Total,  Net  Change   $+  120,500 


Explanation  of  Change 

Program  Increase: 

Educational  Materials  -  The  increase  of  $120,  500  will  supply  an  estimated 
additional  798  blind  students  and  all  1973  base  pupils  (22,702)  with  educational 
materials.    The  per  capita  rate  will  increase  approximately  $2,691  and  the 
number  of  pupils  to  be  served  will  increase  from  22,702  in  1973  to  23,500 
in  1974, 

Authorizing  Legislation 


 1974   

Appropriation 
Authorization  Requested 

Indefinite  $1,817,000 

Legislation 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879, 
as  amended  (20,  U.S.C.  101-105),  "To 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind" 


Early  in  fiscal  year  1962,  an  amendment  (P.  L.  87-294)  removed  the 
statutory  limitation  entirely.    An  amendment  to  the  Elemcnta;  /  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  in  Spring  1970,  provided  benefits  for  blind  pupils  less  than 
college  grade,  including  those  attending  private  non-profit  educational 
institutions. 


1973 

Base 


Change  from 
Base 
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An  Act  providing  additional  aid  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  more  adequately  to  provide  books  and  apparatus  for 
the  cd  ication  of  the  blind,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  to  it,  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
appropriation  of  $10,  000  made  in  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind",  approved  March  3, 
1879,  as  amended,  such  sum  as  the  Congress  may  determine, 
which  sum  shall  be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment of  said  Act,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  blind. 


Appropriations  History 


Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

Year         To  Congress  Allov/ance  Allov/ance  Appropriation 

1964  $      775,000  $       775,000  $        775,000      $  775,000 


1965 

865,  000 

86S,000 

865,000 

B6j, 000 

1966 

909,  000 

1,  000,  000 

1. 000, 000 

1,000,000 

1967 

1, 027, 500 

1.027,500 

1,027,500 

1,027,500 

1968 

1,  225,  000 

1,  225,  000 

I,  225,000 

1,225,000 

1969 

1,340,000 

1,340,000 

I,  340,  000 

-1,  340,  000 

1970 

1,  404,000 

1.404,  000 

1,  404,000 

1,404,  000 

1971 

1,476,  000 

1,  557,  000 

1,  517,000 

1,517,000 

1972 

1,  580,  000 

1,  580,  000 

1,  580,000 

1,580,  000 

1973 

1,696,500 

L974 

1,817,000 
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Justification 


Increase  or 

 1973  1_974  Decrease 

Activity  I- 

Educational  Materials.  ...  $1,619,000  $  1,739,500  $  +  120,500 
Activity  2; 

Advisory  Committees  ....  77, 500  77,  500  >0- 

Total   $  1,696,500       $  1,817,  000     $  +  120,500 


General  Statement 

A.  Background 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  chartered  by  the  State 
of  K(?ntucky  in  1858  for  the  non-profit  manufacture  of  books  and  appliances 
for  use  in  the  education  oi"  blind  children  in  special  schools  for  the  blind.  In 
1879,  the  G  vngrcss  passed  an  Act,  "to  promote  the  ed:ication  of  the  Blitid" 
providinf;^,Jr  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $10,  000.    In  1919  an  Act 
provided  for  an  additional  annual  authorization  of  appropriations.  The 
authorized  amount  was  increased  through  a  scries  of  amendments  until  it 
rea-jhed  $400,  000  in  1959  where  it  remained  until  fiscal  yeaj*  1962.  Early 
in  fiscal  year  1962,  an  amendment  (P.  L.  87-294)  -  (1)  removed  the  statutory 
limitation  entirely;  and  (2)  provided  that  a  reasonable  sum  of  the  annual 
appropriation  might  be  used  for  salaries  and  expenses  relating  to  advisory 
committees,  consultants,  and  field  services. 

Prior  to  the  spring  of  1970,  all  students  served  through  the  Federal 
appropriation  were  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  publix:ly  supported 
educational  institutions.    However,  at  that  time,  through  an  amendment 
to  the.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  this  requirement  was 
deleted  from  the  basic  authorizing  Act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  "  and  its  benefits  opened  to  all  blind  pupils  of  less  thnr.  college  gr^de, 
including  those  attending  private  non-profit  educational  institutions. 

B.  Allocation  of  Funds 

In  administeri/i^  the  appropriation,  the  Printing  House  obtains  a 
certified  registration  from  each  public  and  private  non-profit  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  from  each  chief  State  school  officer 
for  blind  pupils  enrolled  in  public,  non-profit  educational  institutions  and 
public  school  classes.    These  certificates  of  registration  of  the  number 
of  blind  pupils  as  of  the  first  Monday  in  January  aro  used  for  computing  the 
ratio  of  each  pupil  registered  against  the  aggregate  of  the  rt?gi  strations. 

This  ratio  is  then  applied  to  the  total  of  the  annual  and  permanent 
appropriations,  less  the  amount  earmarked  for  expenses  relating  to 
advisory  committees  and  field  representatives,  in  order  to  determine 
the  quota  credit  to  be  given  to  each  public  and  private  non  profit  institution 
for  the  educat'-on  of  the  blind  and  to  each  chief  state  school  officer.  Against 
this  credit,  books  and  materials  are  shipped  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  on 
order  from  their  superintendents  and  to  public  school  classes  on  order  from 
each  chief  State  School  officer.    So  that  the  needs  of  the  schools  may  be 
promptly  and  efficiently  met,  thr»  Printing  House  maintains  at  its  own  expense 
a  continuing  open  stock  inventory  valued  at  more  than  $  1,  500,  000. 
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Organization  by  Activity 
Activity  I:   Educational  Materials 


Increase  or 

1973 

1974 

Decrease 

Activity  1: 

Educational  Materials 

$  1,619,000 

$  1»739,500 

$  +    120,  500 

Total  $  L,6l9»000       $  1»739,500  $  -f  120,500 


Narrative: 

The  request  of  $1,  739,500,  for  educational  materials  when  taken  together 
with  the  $10,  000  permanent  appropriation  and  applied  to  an  estimated  23,  500 
eligible  blind  students^  will  provide  a  per  capita  rate  of  $74,44  for  fiscal  1974, 

Due  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  labor,  and  other  operational 
cost,  the  per  capita  rate  of  $74,44  is  an  increase  of  approxinnately  3.5%  over  that 
requested  for  1973,  and  the  estimated  additional  eligible  students  to  be  registered 
will  represent  a  3.5%  increase  in  eligible  students  to  be  served.  The  estimated 
increase  of  $2.69  in  per  capita  will  provide  blind  students  the  equivalent  materials 
that  have  been  provided  for  the  past  few  years. 

Activity  2:  Advisory  Committees 


1973 

1974 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Activity  2: 

Advisory  Committees 

77, 500  " 

77, 500 

(0) 

Total 

$77,500 

$77,  500 

(0) 

Narrative: 

The  American  Printing  Horn 

je  for  the  Blind  has  three  Advif 

5ory  Committees: 

1)  Publications  Committee 

2)  Educational  Aids  Committee 

3)  Educational  Research  Committee 


These  committees  advise  and  approve  materials  and  aids  to  be  manufactured 
through  the  Federal  appropriation.    The  request  of  $77,500  for  1974,  is  for 
administration  of  the  Act  and  related  expenses  of  the  Advisory  Committees  and 
field  representatives. 
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ProRram>  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity  1 

Activity:   Educational  Materials 

1973   1974  

Amount  Authorization  Budget  Estimate 

$1,619,000  Indefinite  $1,739,  500 

Purpose:    The  purpose  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  tne  Blind,  under  the  Act, 
"to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind",  is  to  provide  educational  materials  to 
students,  of  less  than  college  grade,  who  attend  public  schools  and  classes  v/ith 
sighted  children  and  blind  studLjtt>    *ho  attend  special  schools  and  classes  for  the  hJind- 

Exp'  anation:   All  Superintendents  of  Set:  ols  for  the  Blind  and  of  Public  Instructic  i  -.n 
the  various  States,  or  their  designees,  are  Ex-olficio  Trustees  of  the  Printing  House 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Act,  "To  Pronriote  the  Education  of  the  Blind*" 
This  group  meets  annually  in  October  or  November,  at  the  American  Printing  House, 
with  the  Corporate  Beard  of  Trustees  to  review  the  past  year'r  "  Drk  and  to  adapt 
textbooks,  approve  educational  aids  to  be  manufactured  and  recommend  reseai.:h  to 
be  undertaken  during  ihe  year  ahead.    The  various  Advisory  Committees  are  also 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting.    In  addition  to  producing  the  newly  adopted  materTpl' 
for  the  next  school  year,  the  Printing  House  makes  the  necessary  reprints  and 
keops  in  stock  a  finished  goods  inventory  of  more  than  $L,  500^  000  in  order  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  State  Departments  of  Education  on  a  current 
order  basis. 

Accor  iplishments  for  1972-73:   The  American  Printing  House  for  thj  Blind  supplied 
educatior,il  materials  and  educational  aids  for  education  of  the  blind  :o  21,846  blind 
children  in  jchools  for  the  blind  and  in  private  and  public  schools.    The  gap  between 
research  and  development  and  actual  production  of  new  c.lds  was  greatly  reduced  and 
several  new  aids  were  produced,  i.e,  ,  Landform  Models,  an  aid  in  teaching  Geography; 
Shape  Board  and  Puzzle  Form  Board  Kit,  an  aid  in  developing  basic  concepts  of  form, 
etc.  ;  "Listen  and  Think"  an  aid  for  improving  listening  comprehension;  and  the  APH- 
designed  GE  Cassette  recorder-reproducer.    Materials  and  books  were  also  provided  • 
to  multi -handicapped  children  and  adult  trainees  at  rehabilitation  centers.  With 
emphasis  on  reaching  blind  children  at  early  age?,  young  blind  children  in  formally 
organized  nursery  schools  were  served.    Based  on  registration  of  pupils  as  of  the 
first  Monday  in  January  1972,  22,702  pupils  wi"!'  br;  aerved  by  the  Printing  House  in 
1973. 

Objectives  for  1974:  Basically,  the  objectives  of  the  Printing  House  vill  remain  the  same 
as  those  for  1973.    To  produce  on  schedule  the  various  new  educational  materials  and 
aids  as  approved  by  the  Committees  for  the  new  school  year,  and  maintain  current 
inventory  on  all  materials  listed  in  catalogs  in  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  service 
to  the  various  schools  educating  blind  children.    Trie  request  for  1974  represents  an 
increase  in  per  capita  of  approximately  3.5%  and  a  3.  5%  increase  in  total  number  of 
eligible  students  to  be  served. 
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Activity  2 

Activity;   Advisory  Committees 

1973   .  1974  

Amount  Authorization  jBudget  Estimate 

$77, 500  Indefinite  $77, 500 

Purpose:    To  advise  and  approve  aids  and  materials  to  be  manufactureU  and  supplied 
through  the  Federal  . appropriation. 

Explanation:    There  are  three  (3)  advisory  committees,  consisting  of  five  members 
of  the  Ex-of£icio  Trustees  each  -  Publications  Committee,  Educational  Aids 
Committee  and  Educational  Research  Committee. 

Accomplishments  in  1972-73:   The  Publications  Committee  and  Educational  Aids 
Committee  j-dvised  and  approved  materials  and  aids  to  be  manufactured  and  suppliea 
through  the  Federal  appropriation.    The  Educational  Research  Committee  advised 
and  assisted  in  the  identification  of  relevant  areas  for  educational  research  and 
materials  developed.    Field  representatives  for  the  Printing  House  travelled  to 
State  Departmei.ts  of  Education  and  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  met  with  teachers  for 
the  blind  to  advise  them  on  facilities  and  materials  available      blind  children. 

Objectives  in  1974:    To  continue  to  advise  the  Printirg  Houje  on  educational  research 
to  be  undertaken,  educational  materials  and  educational  aids  to  be  manufactured  and 
made  available  to  blind  children.    Also,  maiutern  a  continuing  contact  wi^-h  schools 
for  the  blind,  public  and  parochial  schools  educating  blind  children,  and  provide 
assistance  to  colleges  and  universities  conducting  training  programs  for  teachers 
of  special  education.    Field  representatives  for  the  Printing  House  will  travel  to 
public  and  private  non  profit  schools  educating  blind  children  and  to  schools  for 
the  blind  and  advise  teachers  on  materials  available  and  thier  use  in  the  education 
of  blind  children.    The  Printing  House  will  also  continue  to  give  assistance  to  college- 
and  uiuversities  conducting  training  programs  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 
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State  Tables 

Federal  Aid  to  States,  Territoiies  and  Possessions 
and 

the  Number  of  Pupils  Registered  for  eacii  Year 


No.  of  I^pils 

First  Monday  in  January  Appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year 


Actual 

Actual 

Projected 

Actual 

Projected  Project 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Alabama 

548 

538 

557 

$  38,  003 

$  38,605  ! 

S  41,467 

Alaska 

23 

23 

24 

1,595 

1,650 

1,787 

Arizona 

164 

143 

1<8 

11,373 

10,261 

11, 018 

Arkansas 

307 

290 

3  30 

21,  290 

20,809 

22,  .34 

California 

2,088 

2,  296 

2,  77 

14V  801 

164,751 

176, 960 

Colorado 

267 

279 

289 

18,516 

^0.  020 

21,5r5 

Connecticut 

436 

439 

455 

30, 236 

31,501 

33,87^ 

Dela\vare 

49 

6G 

62 

3,  398 

4,  305 

4,  616 

Florica 

750 

810 

838 

52,  012 

58, 12Z 

62,386 

Georgia 

584 

624 

646 

40,  "SCO 

44,776 

48.  093 

Hawaii 

56 

42 

43 

3,884 

3,014 

3,  2vil 

Idaho 

31 

39 

40 

2,  150 

2,798 

2,  978 

Illinois 

1,  105 

1,261 

1,305 

76,631 

90,484 

97, 153 

Indiana 

445 

507 

525 

30,  860 

36, -:30 

39, 085 

Iowa 

291 

326 

337 

20,  181 

23,392 

25,089 

Kansas 

333 

322 

333 

23,093 

23, 105 

24,791 

Kentucky 

289 

296 

306 

20, 042 

21,240 

22,781 

Lrouijiana 

3  75 

383 

396 

26,006 

27,482 

29, 481 

Maine 

no 

115 

119 

7,629 

8,252 

8,859 

Maryland 

539 

504 

522 

37,379 

36, 165 

38,861 

Massachv.setts 

688 

742 

768 

47,712 

53,243 

57,  175 

Michigan 

1,065 

984 

I,  019 

73,857 

70,608 

75,861 

Minnesota 

32/ 

368 

381 

22,677 

26,406 

28, 364 

Mississippi 

179 

215 

223 

12,414 

15,427 

16,602 

Missouri 

419 

429 

444 

29,057 

30,783 

33,  054 

Montana 

82 

92 

95 

5,687 

6,601 

7,  072 

Nebraska 

140 

133 

138 

9,709 

9,543 

10,  274 

Nevada 

21 

26 

27 

2,  j.oO 

1,866 

2,010 

New  Hampshire 

Ijl 

107 

Ul 

7,678 

8,  264 

Nf  w  Jersey 

769 

801 

829 

53,329 

57,476 

61,716 

857 


No.  ot  Pupils 

First  Monday  in  January  Appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year 


Actual 

Actual 

Projected  ACviaal 

Projected 

Projected 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1972 

1/73 

1974 

New  Mexico 

117 

122 

126 

8.  114 

8,  754 

9,  380 

New  York 

1,839 

1,726 

1,  787 

127, 533 

123,851 

133, 036 

Norlh  Carolina 

651 

659 

682 

45,  146 

47, 287 

50, 773 

North  Dakota 

39 

37 

38 

2,  705 

2,655 

2,829 

Ohio 

842 

890 

921 

58, 392 

63,863 

68,566 

Oklahoma 

180 

173 

179 

12, 483 

12, 414 

13.  326 

Oregon 

7AZ 

r46 

255 

16, 782 

17, 652 

18,  984 

Pennsylvania 

1,  3*^9 

1,  404 

3  ,  453 

96, 326 

100, 7^5 

108,  171 

Rhode  island 

20^ 

22  V 

237 

14, 494 

16, 432 

17, 644 

South  Carolina 

324 

432 

447 

22, 469 

30, 999 

33, 278 

South  Dakota 

61 

54 

56 

4,  230 

3,  875 

4,  169 

Tennessee 

424 

439 

454 

29, 404 

31, 501 

33,799 

Texas 

1,  015 

i,  083 

1,  121 

70, 389 

77, 712 

83,455 

Utah 

114 

104 

108 

7,  906 

7,  463 

8,  040 

Vermont 

44 

57 

59 

3,  051 

4,  090 

4,392 

Virginia 

605 

599 

620 

41, 956 

42, 982 

46, 157 

Washington 

375 

393 

407 

26, 006 

28, 200 

30,  300 

West  Virginia 

247 

270 

280 

17, 129 

19, 374 

20, 845 

Wisconsin 

332 

09 

320 

23, 024 

22,  173 

23,823 

Wyoming 

50 

48 

50 

3,  468 

3,  444 

3,  722 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

62 

132 

137 

4,  300 

9,  472 

10,  199 

Canal  Zone 

1 

-* 

-* 

69 

Puerto  Rico 

93 

102 

106 

6,  449 

7,  319 

7,892 

American  Samoa 

-* 

-* 

-* 

-* 

-* 

Guam 

-* 

-* 

-* 

-* 

-* 

Virgin  Islands 

* 

-* 

-* 

-* 

-* 

-* 

2 1 ,  84? 

22, 702 

23, 500 

$  1,  515,  000*«$1,  629,  000  1,  749,  500* 

PER  CAPITA: 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1972(ba8ed  on  actual  registrations  Jan.  1971)  $69.3^^91 

For  year  ending  June  30,  I973(ba8ed  on  actual  registrations  Jan.  1972)  $71.7558 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1 974 (based  on  projected  registrations  Jan.  19'<  3)  $  7^.-.  4468 


-*  No  pupils  reported 

♦Includes  the  $10,  000  the  Printing  House  receives  annually  from  a  permanent 
appropriation. 
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National  Tpxhxical  Institutk  for  the  Deaf 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  FRISINA,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF,  ROCHESTER 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

WILLIAM  H.  WILLIAMS,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF,  ROCHES- 
TER INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 
DR.  FRANK  B.  WITHROW,  HEW  LIAISON  OFFICER,  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF,  BUREAU 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

INTHOOTCTION  OP  ASSOCIATES 

Senator  Cotton.  Next,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  the  budget  re- 
quest for  $6,487,000  for  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 
Dr.  P'risiha  is  here  to  talk  to  us  about  this. 

We  welcome  you.  If  you  have  asso'^iates  with  you,  will  you  introduce 
thorn  to  UG,  Dr.  Frisina  ? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams  is  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  Dr.  Frank  Withrow  is  the  HEW  liaison 
officer  to  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  if  you  wish 
to  read  it  in  its  entirety. 

Dr.  Frisina.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  it. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
this  request  for  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  for 
$6,487,000. 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  wa&  established  in 
1965  by  Public  Law  89-36  to  provide  deaf  citizens  an  opportunity  for 
postsecondary  education  and  trainin^^  wliich  is  unique  both  in  the 
United  3tates  and  the  world.  NTID  is  an  integral  part  of  the  long- 
standing institution  of  higher  learning,  the  ^Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology;  as  such,  it  is  the  first  large  endeavor  in  the  world  to  edu- 
cate deaf  students  at  the  postsecondary  level  \/ithin  a  predominantly 
hearing  college  community. 

NTID  has  three  fundamental  purposes : 

(1)  to  prepare  deaf  students  for  direct  employment  and  for  full 
participation  in  community  living. 

(2)  to  train  professional  manpower  to  serve  the  deaf  nationally; 
and 

(869) 
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(3)  to  influence  education,  training,  and  job  placement  of  the  deaf 
through  research. 

Since  its  opening  i  ^  fiscal  year  1969,  NTID  has  provided  education 
and  training  to  nearly  700  different  students  from  46  States  and  terri- 
tories; and  in  this  brief  period,  through  its  nationwide  placement 
network,  NTID's  graduates  have  been  employed  in  28  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

NTID  is  for  deaf  persons,  and  deafness  can  be  n  devastating  handi- 
cap to  overcome.  Some  07  percent  of  the  youngstei^s  at  NTID  sustained 
their  deafness  at  birth  or  prior  to  age  3  years;  they  are  profoundly 
deaf  with  an  average  hearing  loss  of  95  decibels;  and  in  spite  of  some 
12  years  of  specialized  schooling,  necessitated  by  their  deafness,  their 
average  academic  achievement  levels  upon  arrival  at  NTID  approach 
that  of  an  elementary  school  graduate. 

PROOnxVM  FOR   19  74 

Our  continuing  effort  in  fiscal  year  1974  is  to  provide  technical  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  to  some  500  such  deaf  students.  Tliey 
will  continue  to  be  enrolled  in  a  wide  variety  of  curricula,  ranging 
from  basic  and  preparatory  programs  in  English,  reading,  math,  and 
science,  to  such  technical-vocational  programs  as  architectural  draft- 
ing, bookkeeping,  data  processing,  engineering,  accounting,  medical 
technology,  clinical  chemistry,  photographic  technology,  civil  tech- 
nology, computer  science,  printing  technv^logy,  and  applied  arts,  which 
lead  to  technical-level,  semi-professional  and  professional  careers  in 
business,  industry,  government  and  education. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  prepare  them  so  they  can  become  associated 
and  employed  by  private  corporations  that  are  in  all  these  fields? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Precisely,  yes  sir. 

Senator  Cotton,  That  preparation  that  you  give  them,  is  that  alf 
done  at  Rochester  ? 

Dr.  Frisina,  Yes,  sir,  it  is  all  done  through  the  Naticr^al  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  which  is  situated  in  Rochester,  N. Y.,  and  the 
sponsoring  institution,  which  is  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tbchnology. 

Senator  Cotton.  If  I  am  a  deaf  person,  and  I  live  in  Seattle,  that  is 
a  long  way  from  Rochester.  How  are  you  reaching  the  deaf,  particu- 
larly the  cleaf  children  nvd  so  forth,  all  ovor  the  48  States,  if  the  seat 
of  your  activities  is  coiinn  id  to  Rochester  ? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Thev  com  i  to  Rochester,  and,  in  spite  of  our  short  time 
in  business,  we  do  nave  /hem  coming  from  46  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico^  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

This  particular  institution,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  at  tlie 
posts<-x!ondary  level.  So,  the  youngsters  coming  to  this  institution  will 
have  had  bo*"!!  elenientary  and  secondary  educational  experiences  prior 
to  coming.  So,  this  is  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

preliminary  educational  programs 

Senator  Cotton.  Where  do  they  get  the  preliminary  education? 

Dr.  Frisixa.  Their  preliminary  training  has  been  in  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational programs  that  we  classify  as  residential  schools  for  the  deaf 
of  a  public  nature;  residential  schooi-  of  a  private  nature;  public 
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school  programs,  day  schooJ  programs,  as  they  are  calkHl;  and  day 
classes  in  regular  public  schools  \vith  special  assistance.  Almost  every 
S^^ate  has  thest^  kinds  of  programs  available;  some  at  the  preschool 
Out  primarily  at  the  elementi»ry  and  secondary  school  leve'  NTID  is 
*he  kind  of  program  which  does  not  exist  on  a  State-to -State  basis. 
Senator  Cottox.  Please  proceed. 

STTPPOirr  SERVICES 

Dr.  Frisixa.  Support  services  required  by  these  young  deaf  people 
are  made  available.  Tutoring  and  interpreting  services  are  provided. 
All  students  receive  much  needed  communication  services  in  speech 
and  hearing.  Students  benefit  from  research  programs  made  in  such 
areas  of  educational  technology  as  computer-assisted  instruction,  films, 
television,  and  other  visually  oriented  devices  so  important  to  them. 

All  students  receive  counseling  services  as  necessary  for  vocational, 
pei^sonal,  social,  and  cultural  development.  Finally,  all  graduating 
students  are  aided  in  gaining  employment  through  a  comprehensive, 
nationwide  job  placement  program. 

NATIONAL  IMPORT 

NTID  is  required  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  professionals  to 
be  of  service  to  deaf  persons  nationally.  In  cooperation  with  the  spon- 
soring institution,  NTID  makes  its  facilities  available  and  assists  in 
the  preparation  of  academi<*,  technical,  and  vocational  teachers  of  the 
deaf;  rehabilitation  specialists  in  «.he  areas  of  the  deaf;  guidance  and 
employment  counselors  to  the  deaf;  and  psychologists,  sociol  workers, 
and  others.  In  fiscal  year  1974  professional  training  programs  will 
serve  some  230  individuals.  Short-term  conferences  will  continue  to  be 
directed  toward  persons  serving  the  deaf  nationally.  Graduate  interns 
from  other  colleges  and  universities  will  be  provided  supervis  d  ex- 
periences at  NTID,  and  in-service  professional  training  activities  with 
NTID  and  other  EIT  staff  members  will  continue. 

RESEARCH  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Research  and  development  projects  related  to  the  social,  educational, 
and  economic  accommodation  of  deaf  people,  including  evaluation  and 
improvement  of  teaching  techniques  will  continue.  An  Office  of  Educa- 
tional Extension  has  been  developed  so  as  to  assure  appropriate  link- 
ages between  NTID  and  other  programs  and  agencies  serving  deaf 
persons  nationally. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Senator  Cotton.  Now,  you  have  answered  my  question  that  T  was 
refraining  from  asking  you,  but  I  didn't  want  to  keep  interruptii^g 
you.  These  other  programs  scattered  all  over  th»^  country,  you  are  in 
touch  with  them  and  checking  them  constantly,  because  they  are  in  a 
sense  extensions,  public  or  private  extensions,  of  your  institution? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Precisely. 

Senator  Cotfon.  Do  ^  ou  have  any  authority  over  them  ? 
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Sujijpose  that  you  find  that  there  is  either  a  piil)lic  vScliool  or  a  private 
ipstitution  somewhere  that  is  not  up  to  snuff;  they  are  \vastui<r  the 
money  nnd  not  really  doinc:  a  dedicated  job.  What  can  you  do  about 
it?  * 

Dr.  Frisixa,  First,  we  do  not  liave  any  legal  authority.  We  have  no 
prof2;rani  authority  either,  in  tlie  sense  that  there  is  no  direct  correla- 
tion between  them.  AVe  do  not  have  a  common  board  of  Governors  or 
any  such  thing. 

The  way  we  can  be  of  benefit  to  them  is  to  develop  techniques  that 
are  useful  and  then  call  these  to  then'  ?ttenti(  n  and  share  them  witli 
them.  So,  we  have  what  we  call  an  office  of  educational  extension;  the 
specific  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  programs  witli  the  results  of 
developments  that  originate  at  NTID. 

Senator  Con'ox.  Do  you  find  any  tliat  need  spurring  and  bolstering 
up? 

Dr.  Frisin-a.  T  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  of  us  in  the  profession 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  w^iCther  we  arc  dealing  with  elementary, 
secondary,  or  postsecondarv,  are  less  than  enchanted  with  our  results. 
T  think  tlie  spirit  among  ns  is  to  tiy  to  impro^^e  constantly. 

Senator  Cottox.  Tliey  would  not  be  in  that  work  unless  they  had  an 
element  of  dedication — "philanthronhic"  is  the  word.  It  is  the  type  of 
people  that  would  be  engaged  in  trying  to  help  the  deaf,  like  those  niio 
help  the  blind  and  other  handicapped.  They  are  people  that  would  not 
be  in  that  work  if  thev  didn't  have  a  certain  inner  'ledication  to  it, 
right? 

Dr.  Frtstxa.  That  is  correct. 

The  kinds  of  things  that  ^ve  are  trying  to  do  to  overcome  the  conse- 
quences of  early  profound  deafness  require  a  commitment.  I  think  the 
word  '^cummitment"  is  an  essential  ingredient  for  anyone  that  wants  to 
do  more  than  an  exercise  in  rhetoric. 

We  know  it  is  hard  work.  We  know  talking  won't  solve  the  problems. 
You  just  have  to  get  in  there  and  do  some  work. 

Senator  Cottox.  Thank  you. 

COXSTRUCTIOX  SCHKDULK 

Dr.  Frtstxa,  Construction  of  the  NTID  facilities  ^te  scheduled  for 
85-percent  completion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  and  total  comple- 
tion during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1974,  Construction  began  in  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1072  and  reached  40  percent  completion  by 
the  end  of  that  year. 

Also  in  fiscal  year  1072,  the  planning  phases  of  intenor  design  were 
completed,  and  a  budget  for  furnishings  and  movable  equip*^  *  A  was 
developed  which  provided  the  background  for  a  supplemenra  .  squest 
in  fiscal  year  197?  of  $1,315,000,  and  a  request  in  fiscal  year  1974  of  $1.4 
million. 

SUMMARY  OF  REQUEST 

The  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  request  of  $6,487,000  represents 
a  decrease  of  $122,000  from  fiscal  vear  1973.  This  results  from  an  in- 
crease of  $399,000  in  operations  and  a  decrease  of  $515,000  in  construc- 
tion ard  equipment.  The  increase  in  operations  represents  mandated 
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increases  for  room,  board,  and  instructional  cost,  funds  to  inove  to  and 
occupy  the  new  facilities,  and  funds  for  a  salar\  ^icrenicnt  for  merit 
and  cost  of  living*.  Thc>  construction  and  equiprVjnt  appropriation  is 
for  ^^urnishin^r  and  equippino:  the.  NTID  facility  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

V 

A  TECHNICAL  KDUCATION 

Senator  Corrox.  First  let  ne  fret  clear  in  my  mind.  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion every  year,  and  next  year  I  will  have  to' ask  it  again  and  make 
sure  that  I  am  correct. 

The  differoice  between  your  institution  and  others  for  the  deaf  is 
that  your  insfitution  deals'with  technical  trainin<z:  from  early  infancy 
and  early  cliildhcjd  up  until  people  are  fitted  for  some  work  in  life. 
Gallaudet  gives  a  college  education  or  something  similar  to  it? 

Dr.  Frisina.  If  I  may,  Mi.  Chairman,  I  v>-ould  suggest  that  there 
are  some  similarities,  and  there  are  some  differences  between  the  two 
institutions  by  way  of  their  purposes.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  we  do  not  serve  the  same  target  population.  The 
target  population  at  Gallaudet  is  primarily  one  geared  for  a  4-year 
baccalaureate  education  in  the  liberal  arts,  the  arts  and  sciences.' 

Our  particular  population — some  of  our  students  qualify  for  en- 
trance into  Gallaudet,  but  the  preponderant  group  does  not. 

So,  the  range  of  skills,  and  achievements  and  attainments  brought 
to  the  institute  on  the  part  of  our  students  would  be  different.  In  other 
words,  the  majority  of  our  students  would  not  satisfy  Gallaudet's  re- 
quirements. So,  putting  the  two  institutions  tog^tlier,  we  are  tryiiig 
to  provide  postsecondary  education  for  a  broader  range  of  students. 
So,  we  complement  one  another  in  this  respect. 

From  the  standpoint  of  programs  the  programs  tjat  are  offered  at 
NTID  are  basically  vocational/technical  education,  and  it  is  for  a 
broader  range  of  stud3nts. 

VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Senator  Cottox.  "^n  some  vocations  the  deaf  have  an  advantage, 
don't  they?  T  I'emember  years  ago,  when  I  came  down  here  a  half 
century  ago,  I  was  working  and  going  to  law  school.  I  had  a  job,  and 
a  Senator,  a  Democrat,  came  along  and  won,  so  I  didn't  have  a  job. 

"l^Tien  I  finished  law  school,  we  used  to  go  over  to  the  Government 
Pi'inting  Office  in  the  cafeteria,  where  you  could — believe  it  or  not — 
buy  a  fairly  n(?unshing  meal  in  those  days  for  24  cents. 

I  Avas  impressed  by  so  many  who  were  eating  there  who  were  talking 
sign  language.  T  was  told  that  the;  were  the  most  valuable  people  that 
they  could  find  for  the  concentrated  effoii:  of  proofreading  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  because  their  attention  was  so  undivided. 

Are  there  other  vocations — I  am  not  even  suggesting  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  be  deaf .  Are  there  other  vocations  to  which  they  are  pe- 
er liarly  fitted  to  render  ser^dce? 

Dr.  Frisina.  The  issue  that  is  fundamental  to  your  observation  is 
thaJ:  becai  s^.  of  their  deafness  they  operate  primarily  through  their 
eyes.  Thertfore,  the  extent  to  which  noises  might  be  distractions  to 
hearing  persons  would  not  be  the  ca?e  with  deaf  persons  ? 
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T  think  the  key  issue  is  laot  so  much  to  look  for  specific  places  that 
are  better  than  others;  but  to  reduce  the  mytliology  that  the  deaf  can- 
not do  many  things  that  they  have  not  been  doing  in  the  past. 

Senator  CoTTox.  That  they  do  not  normally  associate  Avith  the  deaf. 

Dr.  Frisina.  If  we  were  to  ask  if  there  are  any  kinds  of  employment 
circumstances  that  would  preclude  a  person  being  hired  because  of 
deafness,  we  w^ould  be  hard  pressed  to  identify  any,  providing  that 
the  person  was  provided  appropriate  training  and  education  to  pursue 
them. 

As  an  example,  it  is  very  likely  that  within  2  or  3  years  from  now, 
NTID  alone  will  have  produced  more  deaf  engineers  than  had  been 
produced  in  the  entire  liistory  of  the  education  of  hearing  and  deaf 
people  in  this  country; 

There  are  certain  areas  in  our  training  programs  that  have  hot  been 
available  in  the  past.  In  photography,  for  example— technical  posi- 
tions are  now  being  made  available  to  the  deaf.  This  w\as  not  so  before. 
I  could  enumerate  oth>r  areas  of  that  sort.  • 

I  think  the  basic  pioint  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
our  major  thrust  is  giving  deaf  persons  many  more  opportunities  than 
has  been  true  in  the  past.  They  :wefe  clustered  in  the  printing  business 
in  the  past.  Your  observation  >vas  a  good  one  and  -printing  still  re- 
mains a  major  source  of  employment  for  deaf  people,  a  major  source. 

We  are  trying  to  get  a  better  spread  of  choices  to  make  it  fairer  for 
deaf  people,  and  we  are  finding  in  our  brief  history  that  this  is  possible. 
We  have  programs  in  business  technolo^es,  visual  communications 
technologies,  electromechanical  technologies  and  technical  science.  We 
are  coming  up  with  a  greater  spread  of  opportunities  for  deaf  people. 

PLACEMENT  NETWORK 

And,  to  date,  as  I  suggested  earlier,  we  have  placed  our  students 
in  28  States.  So,  we  are,  in  a  sense,  impacting  in  a  greater  variety  i>f 
ways  so  far  in  employment. 

iSenator  Cotton.  I  am  not  suggesting  for -one  single  minute  that  we 
do  not  recognize  that  this  is  a  horrible  handicap,  to  be  inflicted  with 
deafness.  But,  in  many  of  these  vocations  the  complete  concentration 
that  is  forced  upon  them  are  not  forced  upon  us — we  are  distracted- 
it  makes  them,  perhaps,  even  quite  valuable,  not  just  proof  reading  and 
printing.; 

'Di*.  Frisina.  In  our  actual  placement  work,  we  are  making  distinct 
provisions  for  prospective  employers  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  their 
attendance  records,  their  safety  records,  their  attention,  concentra- 
tioiij  and  performance  on  the  jobi'equals  or  exceed  that  of  many  hear- 
ing people.  So,  these  are  valuable  assets.  ' 

.     ^   SECOND  SUPFLEM1:NTAL  raX)pilST  FOR  FI^^^  1973 

Senator  Cotton.  It^appears  certain  you  will  get  .^i^ffti^^ 
second  supplemental  bill,  which  is  now  pending  'Qion'il:^:?k?^^-f  ^lid' 
reported  out  of  the  commitee.  That  amount,  I  thinkf^ytr^ild^^^^  . 
tainty.  I  cannot  think  of  anybody  in  this  Senate  not  being  for  that.  Is 
it  safe  tc  fe^ume  that  we  can  red  that  amount.  . 

Dr.  ¥mspfA.  That  was  the  process  by  which  wei^  entered  the  fiscal  { 
year  1973  supplemental.  It  was  strictly  a  shift  from  fiscal  year  1974.  \ 
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Senator  CmTox,  It  would  be  a  refund  so  you  could  continue  witli 
your  work  and  not  be  victimized  by  the  ftiet  that  we  had  two  vetoes 
and  a  contiiuied  resohition  on  1972  and  so  on. 

Dr.  FiiisiXA.  The  fiscal  year  lt)74  recjuest  before  you  already  shown 
a  subtraction  of  $1.9  million.  So  we  need  only  what  we  ai'e  asking  for 
in  the  1074  budget.  IVe  have  already  made  the  reduction. 

Senator  CVhton.  You  have  cut  "^hat  out  already. 

Mr.  MilijKR,  Yes. 

Senator  CorroN.  All  right.  I  am  glad  tliat  you  made  that  clear.  The 
request  in  1974  z'eHects  that  reduction  ? 
Dr.  Frisina.  Yes, 

ENROLLMENT 

Senator  Coti^on.  Are  you  able  to  take  in  all  the  people  that  sign  up, 
or  is  there  a  backlog  of  those  that  \rant  to  get  in?  I  mean  in  your 
enrollment. 

Dr.  Frisina.  Because  construction  is  not  available  to  us,  we  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  space  tlic  host  institution  has  available.  We  do  have 
a  small  waiting  list,  wliicli  we  hope  after  construction  will  not  pose  a 
problem  for  us. 

FACILITIES 

Senator  Cotit    Is  this  construction  at  Eochester  ? 
Dr.  Frisina.      ^^ht  on  the  campus  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolog3^ 

Senator  Co'ito.,.  An  enlargement  of  your  facilities? 

Dr.  Frisina.  An  enlargement  of  the  institution's  facilities,  yes. 

Senator  Corrox.  Of  course,  the  policy  for  various  reasons  in  tlic  past 
few  years  has  been  anticoastruction.  We  have  not  exercised  it  on  you 
as  drastically  as  on  otlier  people,  but  it  has  slowed  up  construction. 
You  are  about  the  sole  exception,  I  am  informed, 

Wlien  do  you  anticipate  this  to  be  completed? 

Dr.  Fr-sina.  The  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1974.  We  are  3  months  ahead 
of  schedule.  That  was  the  basic  reason  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1973  supple- 
mental request  for  equipment.  We  anticipate  that  roughly  a  tliird  of 
the  construction  will  be  available  for  us  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. The  remaining  two-thirds  will  be  available  in  November. 

Senator  CorroN.  You  are  coupling  construction  and  equipment  to- 
gether in  this  request  ? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Coiton.  And  your  request  for  1974  is  $1.4  million.  Now, 
that  is  on  top  of  anything  tJiat  you  have  gotten  in  supplem-^ntals? 
Dr.  Frisina  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  amount  of  equ'  ment  money  wo  are  re- 
questing in  1974. 

Senator  Cotton.  Is  this  all  equipment? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  requesting  $1.9  for  equipment  in  the  1973 
supplemental. 

Senator  Cotton.  The  construction  will  be  all  completed. 
Dr.  Frisina.  The  moneys  for  construction  have  already  been  appro- 
priated in  previous  yeai^,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Miller.  Tliere  will  be  a  further  request  for  equipment  in  1975. 
Dr.  Frisina.  Yes. 
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JOB  PL.\CEMENT  SUCCESS 

Senator  Coitox.  How  is  your  job  placement  service  ^^oin^?  Arc 
you  having  problems  becr.use  of  the  overall  employment  situation? 
What  is  your  success  rate,  briefly  ? 

Dr.  FuisiNA.  We  gradual^,  our  students  on  a  four-quarter  basis.  We 
operate  year  around  and  tl  jough  the  winter  quarter  our  success  rate 
Tor  placement  was  96  per-^nt.  We  are  not  having  problems  getting 

We  are  exercising  a  gr>cjat  amount  of  energy  in  this  area.  But,  given 
the  proper  amount  of  work,  jobs  are  available  because  of  the  very 
special  training  that  these  people  have. 

We  do  not  foresee  any  exceptional  problems  in  placing  properly 
educated  persons.  We  are  very  encouraged  by  this. 

Senator  Cotton.  This  96  percent,  is  that  better  than  your  record 
was  last  year? 

Dr.  Frisina.  We  have  always  done  pretty  well.  It  is  about  the  same. 
That  is  a  cumulative  figure. 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  COST  PER  STUDENT 

Senator  Cotton.  Now,  the  annual  costs  per  student,  this  question 
comes  up  every  year;  so  I  assume  you  have  the  figures  handy.  What 
is  the  total  annual  cost  for  each  stuaent  at  the  institute  ? 

Dr.  Fkisixa.  It  depends  on  how  you  want  to  slice  the  costs.  If  you 
tt  \e  total  obligations,  the  annual  costs  for  fiscal  1974  including  non- 
recurring costs  is  $11,500. 

Senator  Cotton.  Per  student? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Per  student.  That  is  everything.  Eemember,  it  is  a 
multipurpose  residential  institution.  We  can  talk  about  research ;  wg 
can  talk  about  training;  we  can  talk  about  instructional  costs.  There 
arc  many  ways  of  doing  this. 

TITLE  III  FUNDS  FOR  EQUIPMENT 

Senator  Cotfon.  Now,  I  have  an  axe  to  grind.  In  fact,  ever  since  I 
have  been  on  this  committee — and  it  is  a  long,  long  time — I  have  been 
in  constant  war  with  the  department  and  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  with  each  administration,  Democrat  and  Republican, 
fighting  over  the  so-called  title  III  funds  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Title  III  funds  are  designed  for  equipment  and  mechanical  aids  in 
education,  and  I  work  my  blood  pressure  up  eveiy  year,  because  no 
Secretary  of  HEW,  or  no  budget  officer,  no  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  been  able  to  answer  my  question  as  to  why  those  funds 
are  cut  out  when  they  are  matched  by  local  funds,  and  they  insist  on 
using  title  I  funds  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  funds 
wheie  the  Federal  Government  pays  it  all. 

Now, ^  those  funds  were  restored — of  course,  in  your  case,  I  do  not 
know  how  you  would  get  matching  funds.  Wher<^  do  you  get  your 
equipment  and  new  equipment  that  you  need,  mechanical  devices  that 
you  need,  as  new  fields  and  innovations  open  up  in  aiding  the  deaf? 
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SOURCK  OF  FUNDS 

Dr.  Frisina.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  an  agreement  with  the  Depaitment  of  Healtli,  Education, 
and  Welfare  relative  to  funding. 

This  institution  has  two  sources  of  funds.  One  is  direct  appropria- 
tions from  Congress,  and  the  second  is  the  charges  that  are  made  to 
students.  In  this  fiscal  year  1974,  as  an  example,  we  will  receive  from 
students  $789,000,  wlrch  is  included  in  our  obligations  figure  and 
reduces  the  direct  appropriation  by  that  amount. 

These  particular  students  do  receive  supjiort.  92  percent  of  our 
students  do  receive  som(i  support  from  State  vocictional  rehabilitation 
funds.  The  source  of  tliose  funds  for  the  State,  as  you  j  re  \yell  aware, 
would  be  80  percent  Federal,  matched  by  20  percent  State,  and  so, 
because  these  are  deaf  youngsters,  the  lav  s  do  include  support  for 
their  education,  primarily  on  the  basis  tui^t  it  relates  somehow  to 
eventual  employment  and  removal  from  any  welfare  or  dependency 
roles. 

NEED  FOR  MKCHANICAL  AIDS  IX        K  NATION 

Senator  Cotton.  Your  institution  at  Rochcister  does  not  particularly 
need  access  to  the  funds  such  as  I  am  talking  about.  Scattered  all  over 
this  country — you  have  just  testified — in  public  schools  and  pr'"^te 
institutions,  work  is  going  on,  preparing  and  training  the  deaf  in  the 
earlier  years,  and  you  are  in  touch  with  them.  Eventually,  many  of 
tliem  reach  your  institution ;  some  do  not. 

Now,  the  States,  particularly  the  public  schoois,  do  they  not  need 
devices,  and  various  mechanical  aids? 

Dr.  Frisixa.  Absolutely.  If  we  are  talking  about  educational  attain- 
ments for  deaf  youngsters  that  are  comparable  to  wdiat  you  hope  for 
in  the  case  of  hearing  youngsters.  But  the  situation  is  absolutely  differ- 
ent when  the  costs  have  to  do  with  such  factors  as  hearing  aids,  movie 
projectors,  television,  anything  that  will  visualize  education.  These  are 
the  modem  technologies  and  are  absolutely  essential. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  these  title  III 
funds  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  were  designed  for,  ex- 
cept they  were  designed  for  all  schools.  And,  they  come  in  and  try  to 
tell  us  every  year  that  it  is  not  a  continuing  cost.  They  have  gotten  all 
of  their  equipment,  so  they  do  not  need  it.  They  can  discontinue  that 
program. 

That  is  simpH'  not  true.  It  is  not  in  my  State,  because  the  super- 
intendents of  schools  and  the  principals  of  schools  in  my  State  are 
constantly  seeking  to  replace  worn-out  equipment  and  secure  new 
equipment.  Would  that  be  true  in  your  case  ? 

Dr.  Frisina.  It  is  absolutely  essential.  The  fact  that  these  youngsters 
are  behind  educationally;  the  fact  that  we  have  new  technology  on  the 
market;  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  ovei'Con>e  a  lot  of  weaknesses 
makes  it  absolutely  essential.  You.  cannot  do  business  the  same  if  two 
clients  are  different. 

Senator  Cotton.  Of  couvse,  as  a  lawyer — as  Perry  Mason  would  f  .y, 
"I  am  not  leading  you  or  putting  words  in  your  mouth,"  but  what  I 
want  to  get  you  to  say  in  the  presence  here  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Miller, 
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who  has  lived  with  this — but  what  I  want  to  £rct  you  to  say  Is  not  in 
Rochester. 

Dr.  Fr'iSiKA.  I  wisli  you  would  include  Rochester  in  your  considera- 
tions, because  these  are  deaf  youngsters,  and  it  is  loss  true  there  than 
it  is  across  the  States. 

Senator  Coiton.  But  in  Rochester  you  would  not  huve  anybody  to 
pat  in  the  50  percent.  You  would  have  to  get  that  from  us.  That  would 
be  a  Federal  100  percent  matter. 

Dr.  Frisina.  I  an  making  the  happy  assumption  c^^at  this  will  con- 
tiaue.  What  I  am  sugg<*sting  is  that  without  congressional  support, 
Rochester  could  not  stay  in  business. 

Senator  Cottox,  To  try  to  be  fair  on  this  thing,  I  can  understand 
that  funds  necessary  for  Rochester  could  well  come  from  title  I  funds 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edi\cation  Act  which  requires  no 
matching;  it  is  all  Federal  funds.  It  doesn't  inake  any  di^fereiice 
what  pocket  you  take  it  from.  You  have  to  get  your  equipm-jnt  from 
Federal  fur  Js. 

Bv;t.  throughout  the  country,  where  work  is  being  in  public  schools 
and  in  private  schools,  parochial  schools,  all  kinds  of  schools,  jrnd 
where  tho  State;^  and  subdivisions  could  produce  50  percent,  these 
funds  would  be  very  helpful ;  would  they  not? 

Dr.  Frisina..  Absolutely. 

LEVEL  or  EDUCATION' 

Senator  Cotton.  T'ou  say  in  your  statement  on  page  2,  about  the 
middle  of  the  page,  that, 

in  spite  of  some  12  years  of  speciali2.ed  schooling,  necessitated  by  their  deafness, 
their  average  academic  achieveme>:it  levels  upon  arrival  at  NTID  approach  that 
of  an  elementary  school  graduate. 

I  suppose  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  training  m  man  *  cases  is 
by  semiexperts;  is  that  right?  You  cannot  have  tlie  same  decree  of 
skill  in  teaching  the  deaf  in  all  of  the  schools  in  the  country,  scattered 
across  the  country.  You  cannot  have  the  same  degree  of  competence.  It 
is  nobody's  fault,  but  you  iust  cannot  expect  to  have  the  same  level  tbac 
you  have  in  your  specialized  community,  is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Frisina.  There  are  differences  lii  outcomes  depending 
upon  resources  and  circumstances  on  the  part  of  many  people.  Th( 
purpose  of  that  statement,  or  the  validity  of  that  statement,  in  the 
opening  statement  to  which  you  refer,  includes  two  f'tCtors  that  I 
would  want  to  respond  to. 

Number  one,  deafness.  Of  the  students  that  come  to  NTID,  97  per- 
cent have  sustained  their  deafness' within  the  first  3  years  of  life.  It 
is  a  profound  deaaiess.  What  we  are  emphasizing  is  that  deafness  is  a 
proK)und  euucational  handicap,  under  the  best  of  circumstances.  The 
communication  world  is  moving  so  fast. 

Senator  Cotton.  If  they  have  had  12  years  and  come  in  trained  ap 
to  the  seventh  and  eight  grade,  they  have  done  awf ull}^  well. 

Dr.  Frisina.  We  applaud  those  efforts.  That  is  right. 

TARGET   POPTJJ  ATION 

Looking  back,  I  want  to  be  completely  candid  and  therefore  uxiis 
second  factor  relates  to  the  mission  of  NTID  *and  the  lu.rget  popula- 
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tion  it  serves.  We  are  not  skimming  off  the  top  of  the  applications.  It 
is  not  to  suggest  that  tlie  avcra«,'e  person  does  tliis  or  tliat.  or  that  this 
is  tlie  average  outcome  of  a  program  across  the  State.  No,  we  arc  say- 
ing number  one,  that  if  we  are  aslving  for  x  amount  of  dolhirs  per 
student,  consider  the  fact  that  we  ask  for  the  dollar  amount  that  is 
related  to  the  very  fact  that  we  are  taking  yoimgsters  that  are  tre- 
mendously complicated,  educational  problems.  That  reflects  on  the 
cost  factors. 

Senator  Cotton.  A  fairly  high-cost  student. 

Dv:  FuisiNA.  This  statement  is  not  meant  to  denigrate  the  outcome 
of  the  schools;  it  is  simply  "ving  up  to  the  target  populatioii  that  we 
are  supposed  to  serve.  I  hopi*  that  will  enhaiice  the  under  standing  of 
tlie  needed  facilities  and  tlie  staff  that  we  develop,  and  the  equipment 
and  everything  else  that  is  required. 

In  other  w^ords,  if  you  want  a  job  done,  these  arc  the  things  you  will 
have  to  do  to  get  it  done,  because  you  are  dealing  with  some  very  dif- 
ficult educational  problems. 

Senator  Cotton.  Tliank  you  verj^  much. 

Now,  we  have  scheduled  for  today^  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
lieai'd,  Gallaudet,  wliicli  has  tw^o  parts,  Gallaudet  College  and  the 
mof  ^  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  which  is  on  the  campus,  and  I 
wouid  expect  we  w^ovdd  have  quite  a  number  of  questions,  and  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  to  cover ;  and  Howard  Univei'sity. 

Now,  due  to  my  being  a  captive  prisoner  down  at  the  White  House, 
at  the  leadership  meetmg,  it  is  my  fault  that  you  people  have  been 
waiting  all  morning.  We  certainly  could  not,  if  we  started  in  on  Gal- 
laudet.now,  we  could  not  finish,  it  at  12:30,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for 
this,  but  I  think,  perhaps,  if  you  are  willing,  if  you  will  be  so  kind, 
that  we  will  come  back  in  at  2 :30. 

[Discussion,  off  the  record :] 

JUflTOTCATlON 

The  justifications  for  the  budget  request  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows :] 
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Amouncs  Available  for  Obligation 

FY73  .  Fi'74 

Appropriation                                           $  6,609,000  $  6,487,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements 

from  non-Fede-:.*!  sources                           647,000  739,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start 

oc  year      

Total  Obligations                   $  7,256,000  $  7,226,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


1973                         1974  Increase  or 

Estimate   Estimate   Decrease  

Pos  ,  Amount  Pos.  Amount    Pos .  Amount 

1.  OPERATICNS; 

a)  Technical 
Education  109 

b)  Personal  and 
Soclaj.  Development  25 

c)  C  omiounicatlon 
SUlllfs  Development  23 

d)  Adrainlstratior  8 

2.  CONSTRUCTION: 

a)  Furnishings  and 

Movable  Equipment  1.915,  .  ^0  _   1.400.000    -  51*^.000 

165     $7,256,000      ic-)      $7,226,000    -  $  30  ,  000 


$3,lJ'5,000  109  $3,443,000    +  $327,000 

1,294,000  ?5  1,409,000    +  115,000 

602.000  23  668,000    +  66,000 

329,000  8  :^06,jOO    -  23,000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1973  1974  increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 


Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions  $  7,256,000  $  7,226,000  -  $  3O,OG0 
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Summar^'  of  Changes 

1973  Estimated  Obligations                                                                $  7,256  ,000 

1974  Estimated  Obligations   7,226,000 

Net  change                                                                                   -  $  30^000 

1973  Base            Change  from  Base 
 Pos .  Amount      Pos  Amount 

Increase 

A .  Built-in; 

1.  Salary  increment    +  $  136,000 

2.  Annualization  of  FV73 

Salaries        24,000 

3.  Staff  Benefits                                      $  306,000              +  25,000 

4.  Tuition,  Room,  and 

Board                                                    1,000,000               +  62,000 

Subtotal,  BuIl^-in  Increases                                                        +  $  247,000 

fl.  Program: 

1.  Rent,  Commanicatlon , 

Util-'tles,  and  Other 

Services                                               $  980,615              +  $  212.^00 

2.  Supplies  and  Materials    2?6  ,OQQ  +  26,000 

Subtotal,  Program  Increases    +  $  238,000 

Total  Increases                                                                         +  $  485,0C'0 

Decrease 

Program: 

Furnishings  and  Movable 

Equipment                                                  $1,915.00^   ••  $  515.000 

Total  Decreases   -  $  515.000 
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Explanation  of  Changes 

Bullt-ln  Increases: 

1.  The  $136»000  Increase  will  be  necessary  for  regular  annual  merit 
and  cost  of  living  increases  for  faculty  and  staff. 

2.  The  $24,000  increase  will  be  required  for  the  annualtzation  of 
salaries  of  those  employees  hired  after  the  start  of  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

3.  The  $25,000  is  required  to  provide  the  additional  staff  benefits 
necessitated  by  the  above  salary  increases  increments  anJ  annuali- 
zations . 

4.  The  $62,000  is  requested  for  increases  in  tuition  ($27,000);  room 
($26,000);  and  board  ($9,000). 


Program  Increases; 

1.  The  $212,000  is  requested  to  cover  the  cost  of  occupying  and 
maintining  the  new  NTID  complex  ,     Included  herein  is  a 
$53,OC'0  decrease  for  overhead  charges  which  will  not  be  incurred 
becaust^  of  the  move  into  the  new  facilities. 

2.  The  $26,000  is  requested  for  additional  office  and  instructional 
suppliei;  and  materials. 


Program  Decreases; 

The  $515,000  decrease  ifi  to  complete  the  furnishings  and  equipping  of 
the  new  NTID  facilities. 

AUTHORIZING  LEGISL/TION 


 1974  

Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  Requested 


National  Tecv^  cal  Institute 
for  the  Dea .  Act 


Indefinite 


$  6,487,000 
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Authorization  cf  Appropriations 


Sec.  2    For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  residential  facility  for  post- 
secondary  technical  training  and  education  for  persons  who  are  deaf 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  successful  employment ,  there  are  author* 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  and  operation,  including  construction  and 
equipment,  of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deafi  including 
sums  neceasary  for  the  acquisition  of  property »  both  real  and 
personal,  and  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  facilities 
for  such  Institute. 


(20.  U.S.C,  681)  Enacted  June  8,  1965,  P. L.  89-36, 
Sec.  2,  79  Stat.  125, 


Table  on  Estimates  and  Appropriatons 


Budget 
Estimate 

to  House 


Year 

Congress 

Allowance 

1966 

$  420,000 

$  420,000 

1967 

491,000 

491,000 

1968 

2,615,000 

2,615,000 

1969 

800,000 

800,000 

1970 

2,851,000 

2,851,000 

1971 

25,444,000 

?.5,444,000 

1972 

7.619,000 

7,til9,000 

1973 

4,694,000 

1973 

1,915,000 

Proposed 


Supplemental 
1974  6,487,000 


Senate 

Allowance  Appropriation 


$  420,000 

$  420,00 

491,000 

491^000 

2,615,000 

2,615,000 

800,000 

800,000 

2,851,000 

2,851,000 

25,444,000 

25,444,000 

7,619,000 

7,619,000 

Justification 


1973 
Estimate 


197^ 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decreaae 


Pos, 


Amount  Poa. 


Amount  Po_8> 


AiBOunt 


Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  


165    $  2,713,000    165    $  1^.898,000 


+  $  185,000 


Other  expenses 


4.543.000 


4.328.000    -  215.000 


165    $  7.256.000    165    $  7.226>000  - 


-  $  30.000 


CENERAL  STATEMENT 


The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID)  was  created  because 
history  showed  that  employr&Gnt  oi  deaf  people  was  characterized  by  unemploy* 
ijient»  underemployment,  and  job  fruetration  and  thst  there  was  a  clear  need 
for  such  an  institute  to  serve  three  fundamental  purposes:     (1)  preparing 
deaf  citizens  for  direct  technical  employment  and  for  full  participation  in 
community  living j  (2)  training  professional  personnel  to  serve  the  deaf 
nationally;  anj  (3)  influencing  education,  trainings  and  career  placement 
of  deaf  citizens  through  applied  research^ 

In  FY 74  NTID  enters  the  sixth  year  of  its  lute rim  program.     In  FY69  a 
pilot  group  of  70  deaf  students  entered  NTID.     In  the  following  year  293 
deaf  students  and  students  in  professional  devleopment  were  served;  395  were 
served  in  FV71;  and  431  in  FY72.    For  both  Fy73  and  Fy74,  503  are  projected, 
473  will  be  deaf  sCudenta  and  30  students  in  professional  development. 

An  obligation  level  of  $5,826,000  is  requested  for  FY 74  operational  costs. 
This  obligation  level  will  allow  NTID  to  continue  serving  the  same  number  of 
students  served  in  FY73  and  to  continue  moving  toward  full  operational  status. 
It  does  not  allow  for  continued  program  growth  in  terms  of  increased  services 
delivered.    However,  NTID  will  be  able  to  move  into  and  occupy  its  newly  com^ 
pleted  facllitif^s. 

The  decrease  of  $30,000  over  the  FY73  obligation  level  constitutes  a 
decrease  of  $515,000  in  construction  and  an  increase  of  $485 »000  in  operations. 
Construction  funds  have  been  obligated  and  actual  construction  of  the  NTID 
facilities  is  proceeding  on  schedule. 

Since  FY69,  NTID  has  demonstrated  a  variety  of  ways  of  helping  deaf  stu- 
dents become  increasingly  independent  persons,  contributing  to  their  communi- 
ties, and  earning  taxable  incomes.     For  instance,  since  1968  approximately  700 
Individual  deaf  students  from  46  states  and  territories  have  been  served  at 
NTID.    Of  that  number,  approximately  300  have  graduated  or  withdrawn.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  the  graduates  and  approximately  half  of  those  withdrawn  have  been 
or  are  being  placed  in  jobs  (including  housewives)  or  continued  their  education 
elsewhere.    The  remainder  left  NTID  for  reasons  which  were  considered  to  be 
in  their  best  interests  (e.g.,  changes  in  career  Interests  and  personal  ad-» 
justment) .    Only  2%  of  the  students  served  at  NTID  have  "dropped  out." 

The  post -secondary  students  who  come  to  NTID  enter  with  achievement 
levels  as  low  as  dth  grade.    Unique  educational  and  training  methods  are 
used  as  they  pursue  certificate,  diploma,  associate,  and  degree  programs. 
Through  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  the  sponsoring  institution 
for  NTID,  deaf  students  may  pursue  degree  programs  with  NTID  providing  sup- 
port services  to  them.    NTID  is  thus  able  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
educational  opportunities  and  to  investigate  methods  by  which  a  primarily 
hearing  institution  can  accommodate  a  large  nutriter  or  deaf  students  within 
its  regular  programs. 
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NTID  alao  seeks  new  solutions  to  the  intensity  and  reality  of  Che 
personal  and  social  needs  of  its  students.    Students  coining  to  NTID 
seldom  are  prepared  to  select  careers.    Their  general  knowledge  of  the 
world  around  them,  particularly  with  regard  to  work,  is  usually  sketchy 
and  extremely  limited.      To  treat  this  problem,  changes  from  traditional 
methods  of  education  and  training  are  mandated.     For  example,  NTID 
students  are  provided  training  on  a  12-month  basis,  including  cooperative 
work  experience.    They  begin  their  academic  work  during  the  summer  of  their 
entering  year,  at  which  time  they  are  exposed  to  a  variety  of  career  oppor- 
tunities and  are  aided  by  courses  and  counseling  in  making  decisions.  A 
pioneering  system  for  monitoring  student  progress  continues  under  develop- 
ment and  will  assist  NTir*  to  have  on  call,  from  a  comprehensive  data  base, 
the  necessary  information  for  counselling  and  advising  each  student  enrolled. 

By  focusing  on  development  of  technical,  personal,  social  and  communica- 
tion  skills  NTID  Is  assisting  those  deaf  young  people  who  would  have  little 
chance  of  entering  post-secondary  experiences  elsewhere  to  gain  the  technical 
and  social  competencies  essential  for  satisfying  and  rewarding  careers. 

Operations 


1973  197^  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate   Decrease 

Pos .   Amount      Pos.  Amount    Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  Compensation 

and  benefits   165  $  2,713,000  165  $  2,898,000    +  $  185,000 

Other  Expenses     2^628^000    2.928,000    +  300,000 

TOTAL   165  $  5,341,000  165  $  5,826,000    +  $  485,000 


Subset ivi ties; 

1.    Technical  Education.  109  $  3,116,000  109    $  3,443,000    +  $  327,000 

2«    Personal  and  Social 

Development                25  1,294,000  25       1,409,000    +  115,000 

3.  Communication  Skills 

Development                23  602,000  23  668,000   +  66,000 

4.  Administration  _8  329  >000  8  306.000   23.000 

Subtotal  165  $  5,341,000  165    $  5,826,000   +  $  485,000 

Technical  Education 


NTlD's  activities  In  Technical  Education  will  include  teaching  and 
modifying  technical  programs  in  English,  Science,  Mathematics,'  Business, 
Engineering,  Applied  Arts,  Printing,  and  Photography;  the  review  and 
development  of  curricula  for  future  implementation;  the  investigation  of 
methods  of  educational  technology,  including  computer  systems  instruction 
and  multi-media  presentations;  a^d  provision  of  the  required  support  ser- 
vices for  students  taking  instruction  with  hearing  students. 

A  very  important  aspect  of  developing  and  providing  technical  educa- 
tion is  the  review  of  the  current  and  projected  job  market  and  the  skills 
which  will  be  required  in  that  market •    Prospective  employers  and  employers 
of  graduates  of  NTID  Programs  will  be  interviewed  in  an  effort  to  modify 
NTID*8  existing  and  developing  curricula. 
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Since  KTID  students  have  varying  levels  of  goals  and  abilities,  NTID 
hao  iDplemented  and  will  maintain  a  comprehensive  set  of  technical  curricu- 
la for  training  technicians  and  semi -prof essicnals .    nTlD  will  also  use 
curricula  established  in  the  colleges  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy for  training  deaf  students  as  professionals,  in  which  case  apcclAl 
educational  support  services  will  be  provided  to  help  students  ovetrome 
educational  problems.    Thus  NTID,  with  all  of  RtT  will  continue  to  tocus  on 
the  problems  of  absorbing  a  large  number  of  -deaf  students  into  a  regular 
higher  educational  community. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  personnel  with  the  necessary  capabilities  to  work 
effectively  with  deaf  students  iii  techr  ,cal  fields.    Many  of  these  fields 
will  be  available  to  both  deaf  and  hearing  people  through  the  programs  of 
NTID. 

Personal  and  Social  Developnient 

Severely  deaf  young  people  often  show  levels  of  personal  and  social 
development  below  those  of  hearing  people  of  the  same  age.    Because  of 
their  deafness  they  often  have  not  had  a  normal  socialization  pcocess. 
As  a  group  they  also  show  weaknesses  in  general  knowledge.    Both  factors 
can  result  in  actions  which  lead  them  to  be  labeled  Immature,  irresponsible 
and  unprepared  for  work  or  normal  social  activities;  and  this  has  the  , effect 
of  adding  to  career  and  social  discrimination.    Evidence  o£  these  weaknesses 
Is  seen  in  the  ways  they  relate  with  each  other.;,  their  lack  of  ability  to 
accept  responsibility  for  their  own  actions,  theic  avoiding  to  seek  out 
responsibility,  and  their  lack  of  demonstrative  leadership  when  they  come 
to  NTID»    Thelr^-basic  understanding  of  personal  finance,  human  sexuality, 
cause-effect  relationships,  basic  mental  and  social  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  other  personal  and  socia}  qualities  are  ofte?  lacking  or  poorly 
developed. 

UTID  will  maintain  ptograms  in  personal  and  social  development  to  help 
its  students  and  other  deaf  groups  to  improve  their  personal  and  social 
skills  necessary  to  become  successful  members  of  the  natlon^s  work  force 
and  contributing  laembers  of  their  communities » 

Qualified  people  with  the  necessary  ability  to  help  post-secondary 
deaf  students  and  other  deaf  groups  to  improve  their  personal  and  social 
abilities  are  not  readily  available.    These  staff  must  be  trained  in  the 
setting  of  trriD*    Research  will  also  be  undertaken  to  help  determine  the 
right  programs  to  help  deaf  students  to  adjust  to  the  post-secondary  educa- 
tional environment  and  to  enhance  their  chances  for  contributing  to  society 
as  independent  citizens. 

Communication  ?>k_llls  Development 

The  inability  to  communicate  freely  often  results  from  deafness  and 
manifests  Itself  in  limitations  in  the  use  of  speech,  speech  reading, 
listening  and  language.    NTID  will  seek  to  reverse  this  situation  for  Its 
students  by  helping  them  develop  the  strength  in  communication  skills 
necessary  for  job  success  and  community  activities.    NTID  will  do  this  bcth 
by  giving  students  special  communication  support  and  by  developing  nw  ways 
to  train  students  in  coouminlcatlon  skills. 

Admin  is  t  ra  t  ion 


The  uniqueness  of  NTID  is  characterized  in  the  Act  which  established 
NTID  and  RlT's  Agreement  with  DHEW  for  creating  NTID. 
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NTID's  relationship  as  an  integral  part  of  RIT  and  at  the  same  time 
functioning  as  a  federally  financed  agency  makes  the  administrative  operas 
tiona  unique.    Planning,  buageting*  and  accounting  procedures  for  NTXD  must 
agree  with  both  the  standard  accounting  practices  for  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  whe  requlreiBcnts  of  the  Departnent  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.    NTID  is  regulated  by  Statute  (Public  Law  89-36). 

It  is  clear  that  NTID  has  a  need  for  good  planning  including  designing 
or  plans  of  work,  implementing  them,  and  evaluating  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  their  objectives.    To  achieve  this,  NTID  will  continue  to  require 
a  concentrated  management  effort. 


Construction 


1973 

19  7A 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Furnishings  and  movable 

$1,A00,000 

-    $  515,000' 

Actual  construction  of  NTID  facilities  began  in  July,  1971  (FY72). 
By  the  end  of  FY72  construction  reached  approximately  40%  completion. 
By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (Ff73>,  the  85%  mark  is  expected, 
wJth  final  completion  scheduled  for  January,  1974  (FY74) . 

A  total  amount  of  $3,315,000  for  futrnishings  and  movable  equipment 
for  these  new  facilities  is  requested  in  two  fiscal  years;  $1*915,000 
i3  requested  in  FY73,  and  $1,400,000  In  FY74.    This  amount  will  he  ex- 
pended as  follows: 

Audic^Visual  Equipment  $  612,000 


Dormitory,  Dining  and 
Academic  Furnishings 


1,298,000 

1,084,000 
321,000 
TOTAL:      $  3,315,000 


Teaching  Laboratories, 
Shop  and  Studio  Equipment 

Hearing  and  Speech  Equipment 


Audio-Visual  Equipment 


Classrooms  in  the  new  facility  will  have  hearing  aid  units  which 
will  assist  some  students  in  hearing  the  amplified  voice  of  an  Instruc- 
tor or  amplified  sound  coming  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  pieces  of 
instructional  equipment  such  as  a  16mm  movie  projector  or  a  tape  recorder. 

A  new  system  of  signalling  and  emergency  warning  that  uses  a  strobe 
light  is  being  installed  throughout  the  facility.    The  lights  are  high  ' 
intensity,  but  flash  for  momentary  duration  and  can  be  used  tc  awaken 
students  in  case  of  fire  or  other  emergency.    It  can  be  used  as  a 
*Moorbell"  or  an  attention-getting  device  in  the  classrooms.    This  sys- 
tem^  developed  especially  for  NTID,  is  now  being  purchased  by  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  serving  the  deaf  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Use  will  be  made  of  closed  circuit  televlpion  (CCTV)  and  computer 
assisted  insci-uction  (CAI)  in  these  facilities.    This  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  a  powerful  form  of  new  education  and  training  to  students  and 
hopefully  to  compress  iihe  student's  learning  time,  and  increase  the 
quality  of  learning.     Equipment  will  be  placed  in  each  of  fifteen  study 
room  locations  in  the  dormitory  as  well  as  in  the  academic  building. 

Dormitory,  DininR  and  Academic  Furnishings 

Furnishings  for  student  rooms  in  the  dormitory  will  be  modular  irv 
accordance  with  a  building-block  concept.     The  dimensions  for  all  fur- 
nishings will  be  coordinated  so  that  the  student  himself  will  be  able  to 
arrange  his  room  according  to  his  own  needs  and  interests.  Students, 
faculty  and  staff,  and  several  officials  from  HEW  have  seen  a  full-scale 
model  o£  this  furniture  in  a  prototype  donnitory  room  on  the  campus. 
Reactions  have  been  extremely  positive. 

In  the  dining  area,  round  tables  rather  than  the  traditional  square 
and  rectangular  tables  will  be  used  to  improve  sight  lines  and  tlius 
promote  communication  among  students,  faculty  and  staff  in  dining  sit- 
uations.    Tables  at  which  more  than  one  deaf  person  sits  on  a  sid^ 
hinders  communication  and  sometimes  stifles  it  completely. 

A  systems  furnishing  approach  has  been  used  for  office  furniture 
which  allows  flexibility  for  future  changes,  a  lower  inventory  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  economic  advantages  of  bidding  a  single  package  of  one 
type  of  furniture. 

Teaching  Laboratories.  Shop  and  Studio  Equipment 

Since  a  fundamental  purpose  of  NTID  is  to  prepare  young  deaf  peo- 
ple for  employment,  laboratories,  shops  and  studios  are  designed  to 
replicate  the  work  environment.     Since  NTID  students  will  be  confronted 
with  a  variety  of  equipment  and  situations  in  the  world  of  work,  labor- 
atories, shops  and  studios  in  which  these  students  are  trained  must  be 
highly  flexible.    This  should  also  increase  both  the  lateral  and  verti- 
cal mobility  of  NTID  graduates  on  the  job  and  prevent  early  obsolescence. 

For  example,  this  is  achieved  in  the  machine  shop  by  combining 
traditional,  non-traditional  and  production  machines  in  one  shop.  This 
will  promote  more  efficient  use  of  the  faculty  and  also  give  the  stu- 
dent experience  with  a  wide  variety  of  machines  —  experience  he  would 
most  likely  not  receive  until  he  had  been  on  the  job  for  some  time. 

The  electromechanical  lab  will  contain  electronic,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  items  of  equipment  which  enable  students  to  grasp  a  "systems 
look"  at  electromechanics  rather  than  the  traditional  narrow  view, 

The  equipment  for  the  chemistry  laboratory  will  be  such  that  general 
chemistry,  quanciirat iv.:i  analysis,  and  qualitative  analysis  can  all  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  i.ab .     Students  will  also  have  computer  access  from 
this  as  well  as  ^.he  biology  and  physics  labs  and  be  abls  to  work  in  groups 
or  to  receive  individualized  instruction. 

Hearing  and  Speech  Equipment 

A  new  speech  therapy  console  has  been  developed  which  combines  into 
one  location  a  variety  of  devices  with  which  a  speech  pathologist  can  help 
a  deaf  student  work  on  a  host  of  different  speech  parameters.  Specialized 
equipment  and  carrels  will  also  be  purchased  in  order  to  conduct  hearing 
and  speech  therapy  in  a  self-instructional  mode. 
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A  system  of  ^udio  and  visual  equipment  will  be  used  in  teaching  lip- 
reading  and  auditory  training.     This  equipment  will  generate  and  present 
a  variety  of  speech  and  environmental  sounds  to  deaf  students  through 
individually  controlled  amplifiers.    This  equipment  will  enable  deaf  stu- 
dents to  Improve  their  skIUs  for  discriminating  speech  and  environmental 
sounds. 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishment 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Activity:    Operations  (National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf; 
Public  Law  89-36) 

 1974  

Budget 

_       1973   Estimate 

Po3 .         Amount  Authorization         Pos .  Amount 

165  $  4,694  Indefinite  165  $  5,087 


Purpo>>j;    The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID)  began 
with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  89"36  in  1965.    Its  location  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT)  was  to  serve  three  funda- 
mental purposes:  1)  preparing  deaf  citizens  for  direct  technical 
employment  and  for  full  participation  in  community  living;  2)  train- 
ing professional  personnel  to  serve  the  deaf  nationally;  and  3) 
Influencing  education^  training  and  career  placement  of  deaf  citizens 
through  applied  research. 

Explanation ;    Vhen  NTID  was  established,  research  on  the  history  of 
employment  of  deaf  people  clearly  showed  that  the  deaf  population 
of  the  United  States  was  characterized  by  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment and  job  frustration.    NTID  was  planned  to  be  an  important  agent 
to  solvit  this  problem  by  providing  young  deaf  people  with  Technical, 
social,  personal  and  communication  akills  required  for  their  serving 
as  productive  rather  than  dependent  citizens  of  society;  to  train 
profesalonal  manpower  needed  to  provide  these  skillLi  to  an  even 
larger  number  of  deaf  people  of  all  ages;  to  gather  vital  data  about 
satisfying  educational,  social  and  economic  needs  of  deaf  people; 
and  to  be  an  example  of  how  the  needs  of  the  deaf  and  other  groups 
of  people  deprived  for  a  long  time  can  be  served  within  an  ins tit 
tion  of  higVt>3r  learning  that  before  had  not  been  directly  Involved 
with  these  groups. 

Accomplishments  in  1972:    NTID  developed  systematic  processes  for 
planning,  executing  and  evaluating  activities.    A  curriculum  develop- 
ment process  evolved  that  related  education  and  training  to  the 
practical  realitiea  of  employment  and  living  in  a  modem  world.  All 
existing  curricula  were  analyzed  to  verify  that  they  satisfied  the 
development  criteria.    Practical  re/:litiea  were  arrived  at  with  as-* 
slstance  of  representatives  from  business  and  industry  who  Served  on 
the  analysis  commiwtees.    Innovative  results  included  new  instruction 
techniques  and  aethods.    By  the  end  of  Fy72,  90Z  of  those  graduating 
and  deal  ring  employment  had  jobs  awaiting  them;  the  remaining  IQX  were 
placed  shortly  .after  graduation. 

Several  experlmenta  in  allowing  NTID  students  to  govern  themselves 
were  successful.    The  basic  efforts  In  counseling  were  aimed  at  tying 
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together  personal,  social,  academic  and  vocational  counseling  efforts 
in  a  way  that  focused  all  counseling  on  preparing  the  student  for  get- 
ting a  job  and  developing  a  career. 

Approximately  50,000  hours  were  provided  to  NTID  students  helping 
them  to  develop  communication  skills  needed  fcr  specific  employ- 
ment possibilities  and  for  community  living. 

NTID  continued  to  train  other  persons  to  be  more  receptive  to  all  deaf 
persons  and  to  NTID  students  in  particular.    Hearing  faculty  and  students 
were  trained  to  communicate  with  deaf  people.    During  FY72  18  hearing 
students  were  trained  to  be  interpreters  for  deaf  students  and  served 
NTID  throughout  the  academic  year.  Also,  six  professional  persons  held 
NTID  internships  in  counseling,  curriculum  development  and  research. 
When  trainees  left  NTID,  Lhey  entered  employment  with  experience  and 
understanding  of  deaf  persons,  adding  to  the  possibility  that  their 
organizations  will  be  more  open  to  deaf  people,  both  as  clients  and 
employees . 

A  formalized  set  of  long-range  planning  procedures  was  developed. 
Future  expa;;s:' .in  and  tlie  use  of  sophisticated  techniques  of  operj- 
ations  research  i/ere  major  considerations.     Research  focused  on 
services  related  to  career  development,  curriculum  development,  socia- 
lization, communications,  student  characteristics  and  student  evaluation. 

The  planning,  construction  and  interior  layout  design  of  NT.Ii)'s 
buildings  proceeded  on  schedule. 

Objectives  for  1973:    All  NTID  curricula  are  being  analyzed  by  use  of 
the  curricula  Ti  development  model  created  in  FY72 ,   including  curricula 
for  improving  personal,  social  and  communication  skills  for  employ- 
ment and  better  community  living,     NTID  continues  exploring  new 
teaching  techniques  and  discovering  how  well  they  work. 

Several  living  settings  and  self-governance  activities  for  students 
are  being  investigated  systematically  in  FY73  so  NTID  can  make  defi- 
nite plans  for  the  best  educational  use  of  residence  halls. 

NTID  is  designing,  using,  and  testing  new  equipment  and  ways  of 
developing  oral,  hearing  and  manual  communication  skills.  Modifica- 
tion of  telephones  and  other  communication  devices  requiring  hearing 
are  being  researched  with  NTID  students,  specifically  toward  making 
deaf  students  more  independent. 

Based  upon    .^iu*3  progress  with  long-range  planning  methods  in  FY72, 
nev  operations  research  techniques  are  being  evaluated  and  implemented 
as  their  use  in  NTID  continues  to  promote  systems  analysis  and  operations 
research  in  planning. 

Training  programs  involve  all  new  professional  and  general  staff  of 
NTID;  a  group  of  15  hearing  students  to  become  interpreters;  10  interns 
in  counseling,  research,  and  speech  pathology  and  audiology  for  the  deaf. 

1974  Planning  Objectives; 

y.o  provide  technical,  social >  personal  and  communication  skills 
for  all  deaf  students  enrolled. 

Faculty  and  staff  will  remain  at  the  sauie  total  number  as  in 
FY73  to  provide  the  same  level  of  instruction,  support  services 
and  program  management.     The  number  of  students  served  will  re- 
main the  same  as  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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2.  To  train  a  full-time  equivalent  of  30  faculty  and  staff  and 
other  professional  people  to  work  with  deaf  people ■ 

Though  faculty  and  staff  will  remain  at  the  same  level,  new 
professionals  to  NTID  will  be  added  because  of  attrition*  Programs 
in  developing  their  manual  communication  and  their  understanding 
of  the  NTID  educational  system  and  the  needs  of  deaf  students  will 
be  provided.  | 

In  addition,  hearing  students  of  RIT  will  be  trained  as  part-time 
interpreters  through  a  student  interpreter  program;  and  other 
professionals,  training  to  serve  the  deaf  in  other  Institutions, 
will  be  given  opportunities  to  train  in  internship  programs. 

3.  To  gnther  and  collate  into  usable  form  vital  data  about  the 
social t  educational  and  economic  needs  of  deaf  students  at  NTIP. 

NTlD's  Student  Programming  and  Progress  Evaluation  System  (SPPES) 
will  continue  to  be  developed. 

4.  To  continue  to  show  how  the  .jducatlon  of  deaf  people  can  be 
enhanced  within  a  primarily  hearing  community  of  higher  education. 

Construction  of  NTID's  unique  buildings  as  integral  parts  of  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  will  be  monitored  through  100% 
.  completion  by  January  21,  1974.    In  addition,  the  selection, 
purchasing,  Installation,  functional  check-out  and  documentation 
of  equipment  and  furnishings  for  the  nof  buildings  will  be 
carried  out. 

5.  To  carry  on  active  applied  research  in  all  phases  of  NTID's  operation  ' 
directed  toward  improving  economic  assimilation  of  deaf  citizens. 

Research  questions  suggested  by  work  in  preceding  fiscal  years  will 
be  worked  on  as  other  projects  are  completed.    Research  findings 
and  program  developments  will  be  circulated  to  educators  and  em- 
ployers of  the  deaf  to  continue  to  improve  the  socio-economic 
status  of  deaf  people^ 

Activity:    Operations  -  Technical  Educatiou  (National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf;  Public  Law  89-36) 

  1974  

Budget 

1973   Estimate  

Pos»         Amount  Authorization       Pos.  Amount 

109  $  3.116  Indefinite  109  $  3,443 


Purpose ;    NTID's  Technical  Education  programs  ar<B  designed  to  provide  post- 
secondary  deaf  students  with  opportunities | to  prepare  for  and  pursue  suc- 
cessful careers  as  technicians,  semi-professionals,  or  professionals  in 
science,  technology,  and  applied  art,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
independent  members  of  society. 

Explanation;    Research  and  experience  show  that  most  employed  deaf  workers 
historically  have  been  concentrated  in  semi-ski lied  and  unskilled  manual 
occupations;  that  wages  of  deaf  people  have  been  far  below  those  of  people 
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Without  hearing  handicaps;  that  the  employment  rate  for  the  young  deaf 
adult  has  been  much  lower  than  the  overall  U.S,  eraployraent  rate;  that 
opportunities  of  deaf  employees  to  move  up  in  their  Jobs  or  find  other 
similar  employment  have  been  limited;  and  only  rarely  were  deaf  people 
trained  to  be  professionals.     In  general,  deaf  people  have  not  gotten  jobs 
that  are  interesting,  motivating  or  that  hold  a  bright  future.     To  reverse 
this  situation,  career-oriented  educational  and  job  placement  programs  are 
being  systematically  developed  by  NTJ^  to  overcome  the  problems  of  its  deaf 
clientele  in  a  way  that  meets  Che  needs  of  potential  employers  and  that  will 
get  deaf  people  on  the  payrolls. 

Since  NTID's  deaf  clientele  have  varying  levels  of  goals  and  abilities,  NTID 
manages  a  comprehensive  set  ol  technical  curricula  for  training  technicians 
and  semi-professionals;  and  uses  curriccula  established  in  the  several 
colleges  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  for  training  deaf  students 
as  professionals,  in  which  case  special  educational  support  services 
are  provided  to  help  them  overcome  educational  problems.     Thus  NTID 
focuses  on  the  problems  of  integrating  a  large  number  of  deaf  students 
into  an  institution  of  higher  learning  designed  primarily  for  hearing 
students . 

In  addition  there  is  a  lack  of  teachers  Lo  work  with  deaf  students  in 
technical  fields  and  NTID  makes  this  possibility  available  to  both  hearing 
and  deaf  people.     Also  research  is  vital  to  determine  which  curricula 
are  best  for  solving  student  problems,  adjusting  to  changing  employme44t 
markets  and  for  measuring  their  relative  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

Accomplishments  r'Y72;     393  deaf  students  were  provided  opportunities  to 
prepare   for  and  pursue  technical  education  through  the  32  programs  within 
the  Division  of  Technical  Education  of  NTID  or  in  tne  several  advanced  study 
programs  available  in  cooperation:  with  the  other  colleges  of  RIT,  Within 
the  393,  were  51  who  participated  in  cooperative  work  p].acement  and  73 
who  graduated. 

A  program  in  electromechanical  technology  was  offered  to  deaf  students 
for  the  first  time  during  this  past  year;  new  technical  curriculum  in 
surveying  has  been  under  development;  plans  for  expansion  of  the  NTID 
Applied  Arts  ".urriculum  is  underway. 

Curricula  were  developed  in  marh,  physics  and  biology  on  the  concepts 
of  individual  instruction  and  self-paced  learning.     A  new  concept  of  English 
instruction  was  also  introduced.     English  is  essential  for  success  in  all 
technologies  and  is  now  being  related  to  students'  career  interests. 

All  students  who  took  courses  in  the  several  colleges  of^RIT  were  provided 
educational  support  services;  including  interpreting,  notetaking,  tutoring, 
and  special  academic  advisement. 

Objectives  for  1973:    Opportunities  are  being  provided  for  A73  deaf 
students  to  prepare  for  or  continue  in  specific  technical  education 
programs.     Of  these,  approximately  58  will  work  in  cooperative  Jobs  and 
83  will  graduate  and  go  into  employment. 

All  NTID  curricula  are  being  analyzed  by  use  of  the  curriculum  develop- 
ment process  model  developed  in  FY72.    The  analysis  will  seek  to  evaluate 
the  jobs  and  skills  related  to  the  career  programs  of  NTID;  to  verify, 
the  objectives  of  all  curricula  and  tl.e  inb tructicnal  approaches  used; 
to  design  and  use  an  evaluation  plan  for  all  NTID  curricula;  and  to 
design  and  use  procedures  to  keep  curricula  up  to  date  with  the  needs 
of  employers. 
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NTID  will  continue  exploring  new  teaching  techniques  and  evaluating  their 
effectiveness.     By  concentrating  on  computer  assisted  Instruction 
and  using  the  unique  capabilities  of  television,  films,  and  other  oedia, 
NTID  will  attempt  to  reduce  the  learning  time  toward  mastery  of  tech- 
nical skills  for  all  deaf  students. 

Since  successful  Job  placement  is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  NTID,  during 
FY73  placement  objectives  emphasize  continued  development  of  a  nationwide' 
network  for  placing  students.    This  network  Includes  ways  ftor  placing 
students  In  cooperative  Jobs,  ways  for  getting  successful  Job  placement 
for  NTID  graduates  and  further  cleveloping  ways  to  keep  track  of  Job 
experiences.    The  placement  emphasis  focuses  on  research  on  those  things, 
including  teaching  toethods,  that  Influence  the  career  choices  of  NTID 
students  as  well  as  their  Impact  on  the  success  and  satisfaction  of  stu- 
dents in  employment. 

1974  Planning  Objectlvea: 

1 .  To  make  it  possible  for  deaf  students  to  obtain  paraproCessional , 
seml~professlonal  and  professional  employment  by  developing  the 
necessary  technical  skills. 

The  number  of  students  in  technical  programs  will  remain  the  same 
as  for  FY73.  New  progracos  begun  in  FY73  will  continue  developing 
iK  Fy74. 

2.  To  reduce  the  time  required  to  achieve  necessary  levels  of  skill. 

NTID  will  continue  to  measure  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
different  teaching  approaches  ana  how  they  affect  the  time  required 
for  learning  and  the  skill  levels  attained.    In  addition  to  materials 
developed  in  NTID,  commercial  films,  slides  and  printed  material 
will  be  evaluated  for  their  usefulness. 

Various  telecommunication  tools  will  be  evaluated  for  possible  use 
as  Instructional  devices;  particularly  the  picture  telephone  will 
be.  evaluated  for  use  as  a  link  with  an  Instructional  computer. 

3.  To  evaluate  in  detail  the  curricula  for  training  medica]  records 
technicians  and  medical  laboratory  techaicians  with  respect  to 
NTID's  curriculum  model. 

Current  trends  and  needs  of  job  markets  will  be  evaluated,  analyzed 
and  compared  with  skills  being  taught  in  each  of  NTID's  technical 
curricula. 

4-      To  gather  and  collate  Into  usable  form^  vital  data  on  student 
programs  and  progress. 

NTID  continues  developing  a  student  programming,  advising  and 
evaluation  system  that  Includes  automated  collection  and  pro- 
cessing of  vital  program  data.    Two  phases  of  this  Student  Pro-^ 
grammlng  and  Program  Evaluation  System,  SPPES,  will  be  ready  In 
FY74:  degree  auditing  and  student  follow*up. 

5,    *  All  students  who  desire  employment  and  who  have  the  necessary 
skills  will  be  placed  in  jobs;  at  least  80%  of  those  seeking 
employment  will  be  placed  within  one  month  of  gfaduatlon;  the 
remaining  20%  will  be  placed  within  three  months  of  graduation* 

To  achieve  this  objective,  a  system  of  career  development  will 
be  assembled  to  coordinate  all  aspects  of  the  function  of  selec- 
ting a  career.    This  will  involve  the  Summer  Vestibule  program. 
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career  selection,  program  sampling,  vocational  counseling  and 
placement.    The  elements  currently  exist  within  NTID,  b«  t  will  be 
organized  and  coordinated  to  minimize  lost  effort. 

Another  aspect  of  achieving  this  goal  will  be  the  continued  col- 
lection of  data  on  student  performance  In  jobs  after  they  leav*^ 
NTID.    This  activity  Is  Increasingly  Important  as  the  first  large 
graduating  classes  leave  NTID  for  Jobs. 

6.  At  least  80%  of  students  ready  for  work -study  programs  will  be 
placed  In  cooperative  jobs. 

This  objective  assists  both  objective  1  and  objective  5.  Through 
on-the-job  experience  students  will  be  able  to  make  their  places 
of  work  become  laboratories  where  they  can  apply  their  newly-gained 
technical  skills. 

7.  Specific  job  requirements  for  those  curricula  In  advanced  educa*-* 
tlop  from  which  NTID  students  will  graduate,  will  be  established. 

This  objective  Is  essential  to  evaluation  of  student  progress  and 
to  aFSlst  them  In  career  selection  and  program  choices. 

8.  The  number  of  employer  contacts  will  Increase  by  10%. 

Increasing  numbers  of  contacts  Is  essential  to  Inform  employers 
of  the  technical  skills  NTID  students  have.    Since  deaf  people 
traditionally  have  been  excluded  from  the  areas  for  which  NTID 
students  are  being  trained,  .nls  Is  basic  to  opening  these  job 
markets  to  the  deaf. 

9 .  To  make  use  of  new  facilities  for  supporting  the  educational  ob- 
jectives of  technical  programs. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  all  classrooms  and 
In^'  ratorles  and  new  equipment  will  be  tested  and  evaluated  as 
operations  move  Into  NTID*s  new  buildings. 

The  capabilities  for  technical  education  In  the  Experimental 
Educational  Theatre,  Including  set  design,  lighting,  costume 
design  and  other  technical  theater  technologies  and  crafts 
will  be  evaluated. 


Activity:    Operations  -  Personal  and  Social  Development  (National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  Public  Law  89-36) 

 1974  

Budget 

1973    Ultimate  

Pos ♦         Amount  Authorization         Poe  Amount 

25  $  1,294  Indefinite  25  $  1,409 


Purpose ;    NTID  programs  for  personal  and  social  development  are  deslgnt^^ 
Lo  help  young  deaf  people  develop  personal  and  social  skills  that  are 
necessary  to  their  becoming  successful  members  of  the  nation's  work  force 
and  contributing  members  of  their  communities. 
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Explanation  t    Severely  deaf  young  people  usually  show  levels  of  personal 
and  social  development  below  those  of  hearing  *>eople  the  same  age.  Because 
of  their  deafness*  they  often  have  not  had  a  normal  socialiration  process. 
They  also  show  weaknesses  in  general  knowledge.    Both  factors  can  result 
in  actions  which  lead  them  to  be  labeled  immature,  irresponsible  and  un- 
prepared for  work  or  normal  social  activities.    This  has  the effect  of 
adding  to  career  and  social  discrimiaation.    Evidence  of  their  weaknesses 
is  seen  in  the  ways  they  relate  with  each  other,  in  their  lack  of  ability 
to  accept  responsiibility  for  their  own  actions,  in  their  avoiding  to 
seek  out  responsibility  and  in  tlieir  lack  of  demonstrated  leadership. 
Basic  understanding  of  personal  finance »  human  se::ualityp  cause-effect 
relationships*  basic  mental  and  social  needs  of  the  Individual  and  other 
personal  and  sccial  qualities  are  often  lacking  or  are  underdeveloped. 
To  reverse  this  situation,  social  and  cultural  development  programs  are 
systematic edly  developed  and  used  by  NTID* 

Qualified  people  with  the  necessary  abilities  to  help  post-secondary  deaf 
students  and  other  deaf  groups  to  improve  their  personal  and  social  abili- 
ties are  not  readily  available.    These  staff  members  must  be  trained  in 
the  setting  of  NTID*    NTID  must  also  carry  out  research  to  help  determine 
the  right  program  to  hel:>  deaf  students  adjust  to  the  pctst-secondary 
educational    ivlronment  and  enhance  their  chances  for  co:it rib u ting  to 
society  as  Independent  citizens. 

Accomplishments  in  1972; 

NTID*s  Department  of  Social  and  Cultural  Development  provided  orientation 
to  college  life  on  the  RIT  Campus  for  all  new  deaf  students.    During  the 
summer  of  1972  students  were  given  opportunities  to  develop  leadership  and 
governance  abilities.    By  arranging  special  living  situations,  ttiese  oppor- 
tunitles  continued  for  15%  of  the  students  throughout  the  academic  year. 
This  provided  enrichment  and  sccial  experiences  for  several  students  and 
also  served  as  a  research  project  to  test  a  new  technique.    Further  oppor- 
timi^es  for  leadership  experiences  were  available  to  68  students  who 
planned  and  conducted  the  Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  Convention . 
The  NTID  Student  pcngress  was  set  up  as  part  of  the  RIT  governance  system. 
38  deaf  students  joined  in  its  activities «    Fifty-five  studentB  served  in  a 
community  sen.^ice  program  serving  in  homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals,  schools 
and  other  agencies^  this  program  has  promise  for  reducing  discrimination 
kgainst  deaf  persons  as  well  as  aiding  students  in  personal  and  career 
development. 

Formal  courses  were  taught  each  quarter  to  try  to  develop  personal  and 
socla:!  knowledge  and  behavior;  examples:    I'ersonal  Finance,  Human  Sexual- 
ity, Peadlngs  in  Deafness  and  Introductory  Sociology. 

Other  examples  of  student  activities  include  taking  part  on  vai'sity  ath- 
letic teams  (15X  of  the  students)  membership  in  fraternities  (6X  of  the 
students)  and  joining  In  other  social  and  service  clubs  and  organizations 
(48Z  of  the  students). 

Counseling  services,  including  test  interpretation,  were  provided.  This 
helped  students  to.  understand  themselves  and  their  abilities  much  better. 
Career  ae lection' and  personal  and  social  abilities  were  the  primary  em- 
phasis of  counseling  efforts;  some  counselors  tried  specializing  in  deal-' 
ing  with  students  in  given  career  areas.   .Individual  and  group  counseling 
as  well  as  formal  classroom  teaching  were  used  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  departnent.    A  Behavior.  Effectiveness  Indicator  was  developed  and 
a  pilot  study  indicates  it  may.  be  an  effective  diagnostic  tool  in  the 
future.    During  "Fill  approximately  10,260  manhours  of  counseling  staff  were 
used  on  these  efforts. 
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Objectives  For  1973; 

NTID  continues  to  carry  on  research  looking  at  the  effects  of  different 
living  arrangements  on  the  social  growth  of  deaf  students.    This  Includes 
new  approaches  to  present  living  arrangements  and  more  contact  between 
hearing  and  deaf  students.    A  special  project  is  being  designed  to  in- 
crease students*  independent  living  abilities.    The  comnunlty  servlce9 
project  is  now  available  to  more  students  as  the  benefits  to  deaf  students 
viho  contact  hearing  people  through  this  program  become  better  understood. 

Activities  of  the  Student  Information  Center  in  the  residence  hall  are 
growing  due  to  heavy  use  by  the  student  body.    Other  programs  involve 
more  deaf  students  in  self-governance  and  participation  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  campus  and  the  community,  especially  in  leadership  positions. 

Definite  plans  for  the  best  educational  role  for  the  new  resldeiice  halls 
are  developiag.    Further  study  of  the  most  needed  counseling  services 
for  NTID's  unique  student  group  continues,  and  program  modifications 
follow  to  meet  these  needs.    The  program  of  counselors  specializing  in 
a  given  career  area  is  expanding  and  being  studied  further. 

1974  Planning  Objectives: 

1 .  Increase  the  level  of  jobrrelated  knowledge  of  deaf  students. 

Developmental  education  courses  and  services  will  continue 
at  the  same  level  as  in  FY73.    Evaluation  of  the  degree  to 
which  these  courses  have  Impact  on  socialization  and  personal 
development  of  students  will  continue  and  be  refined.    In  addi- 
tion ^  students  will  continue  to  be  involved  in  long-range  plan- 
ning, in  interior  design  and  layout  of  the  new  housing  facilities, 
and  in  conducting  tours  of  the  new  facilities  for  other  students. 

The  Experimental  Educational  Theatre  will  provide  cultural 
de'trelopment  for  all  students;  experience  shows  that  80%  of 
the  students  may  be  Involved  in  at  least  one  production  and 
all  students  will  attend  at  least  once. 

Captione'^  films,  captioned  and  interpreted  TV,  and  commercial 
visual  products  ii^ll  be  uded  to  provide  other  opportunities 
to  grow  in  general  knowledge, 

2.  Raise  the  level  of  socialitation  of  deaf  students. 

Counseling  and  other  personal  and  social  services  will  remain 
at  the  same  level  as  FY73.    A  major  thrust  of  the  program  will 
be  in  assimilation  of  deaf  students  Into  a  largely  hearing  world. 
NTID  will  seek  ways  to  make  the  total  college  cultural  programs 
available  to  deaf  students.    Through  comnunlty  invalvement  in 
volunteer  programs,  deaf  students  will  make  contact  independently 
with  "£he  hearing  community* 

3.  Improve  and  increase  the  interpersonal  relationships  of  deaf 
students. 

Socially  isolated  students  will  be  identified  and  attempts  will 
be  nade  to  find  new  ways  of  bringing  them  into  relationships 
with  the  student  body.    Group  counseling  will  be  tested  for  its 
usefulness;  a  program  to  develop  counselors  as  role  models  for 
students  will  also  attempt  <to.  strengthen  interpersonal  relation- 
ships and  Increase  socialization. 
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4.      Maintain  consistency  throughout  NT ID  In  holding  students  responsible 


for  their  actions > 


A  significant  factor  in  achieving  this  will  be  the  student  program 
end  progress  evaluation  system  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  stu- 
dents.   By  this  NTID  will  encourage  maturity  in  students  by  hold- 
ing them  acco<j.n table  for  their  individual  or  collective  actions. 

5 .  increase  the  leadershij)  roles  deaf  students  fill. 

A  major  contributor  Co  this  objective  will  continue  to  be  the  NTID 
Studeni:  Congress >    Students ,  through  the  Congress,  will  be  Involved 
whenevfir  possible  in  contributing  to  shaping  their  environmsnt.  A 
full  spectrum  of  NTID  cocurrlcular  activities  will  continue  at  the 
FY73  jevel  to  provide  additional  opportunities  for  leadership. 

6 .  iraln  NTID  staff  and  other  professional  workers  with  the  deaf  to 
evaluate  and  assist  deaf  stuaants  in  personal-social  development. 

The  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  internship  programs  in  counselling. 
Since  professional  people  with  the  capabilities  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  NTID  are  not  available,  new  staff  will  be  trained  in  work* 
ing  in  the  NTID  setting.    Other  staff  of  KIT  who  can  contribute  to 
the  development  of  deaf  students  will  be  ofiered  training  in  the 
needs  of  these  students  and  how  they  can  help. 

7.  Carry  on  research _and  circulate  findings  about  the  personal  and 
social  development  of  deaf  persons. 

Each  of  the  programs  in  personal  and  social  development  is  partly  ex- 
perimental.   Findings  will  be  documented  and  made  available  to 
other  institutions  serving  the  deaf.    In  particular,  the  innova- 
tive approach  of  the  Experimental  Educational  Theatre  and  programs 
to  develop  socialization  will  be  explored. 

8-      Provide  living  aeconmodatlons  (room  and  board)  for  all  deaf  students. 

Although  NTID  students  shar^  in  this  financial  burden  by  paying 
a  room  and  board  fe^,  ':hls  amount  is  part  of  the  total  obligation 
figure  for  this  activity.    This  is  in  accord  with  Senate  Report 
No.  1484  and  the  Guidelines  established  by  the  DHEW  Task  Force  on 
Tuition  Policies  at  NTID  and  Gallaudet  College. 


Activity:    Operations  -  Ccsuminlcatlon  Skills  Development  (National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  Public  Law  89-36) 

  1974   

.  Budget 

197  3__  Estimate  

Pos.         Amount  Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

23  $    602  .  Indefinite  23  $  668 


Purpose;    NTID' programs  in  caam*Qlcatlon  skills  are  planned  to  help 
deaf  students  to  develop  and /or  strengthen  communication  skills  neces- 
sary for  success  on  the  job  and  comnunlty  activities.    This  is  done 
by  training  students  in  speech,  speecfareadlng,  hearing  and  language; 
by  giving  students  special  support  (interpreting^  hotetaklng»  etc*); 
and  from  research  on  developing  new  ways  to  train  students  in  conauni- 
cation  skills. 
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Explanation!    One  of  the  basic  social  skills  that  many  deaf  people 
lack  Is  communication;  speech ^  speech reading,  listening  and  language 
usage.    For  example,  90%  of  the  NXID  student  population  have  some 
potentially  trainable  hearing;  only  about  10%  have  learned  to  use  What 
hearing  they  have  to  best  advantage.    About  65%  new  students  have  not 
developed  speechreadlng  abilities  they  need  to  function  adequately  In 
social  situations  (if  this  Is  their  only  way  of  getting  information); 
about  56%  of  the  new  students  have  speech  which  cannot  be  understood  by 
the  general  hearing  public,  and  21Z  more  have  speech  which- can  be  under- 
stood only  by  a  trained  listener.    From  85%  to  90%  of  new  NTID  students 
are  far  below  the  average  hearing  college  student  in  ability  to  understand 
or  to  form  expressive  language. 

All  these  coanuni cation  skills  are  critical  for  success  on  the  job. 
To  improve  the  communication  skills  of  KTID  students,  and  by  that  to 
Increase  their  chances  for  successful  employment  and  conanunlty  living, 
NXID  seeks  to  develop  communication  akills. 

Most  NTID  students  taking  courses  in  the  several  collages  of  RIT  need 
interpreting  services.    This  is  true  also  for  personal  needs  and  social 
activities.    These  needs  are  met  as  necessary. 

Staff  with  the  necessary  abilities  to  help  students  who  are  severely  hear- 
ing impaired  to  develop  communication  skills  are  not  readily  available. 
They  must  be  trained  within  the  setting  of  NTID.    Extensive  research  also 
is  continually  necessary  to  study  problems  and  develop  the  appropriate 
methods  to  upgrade  lagging  communication  skills. 

Acctaapllshiaents  in  1972;    About  18,000  hours  of  staff  services  were  pro- 
vided toward  improving  communication  skills  of  NTID  students.  Staff 
designed  special  curricula  to  improve  Individual  speech  and  language  skills 
and  to  aid  in  developing  leadership  abilities  necessary  to  leading  inde- 
pendent roles  in  employment  and  in  the  community »    Special  communication 
projects  Included  developing  materials  to  acquire  spontaneous  speech  and 
language  samples,  improving  techniques  to  evaluate  coomunicatlon  charac- 
teristics of  deaf  persons,  collecting  therapy  materials «  developing 
special  materials  to  gather  information  about  communication  needs  in 
various  Jobs,  designing  and  evaluating  new  equipment  for  speech  Improve- 
ment, evaluating  speech  and  hearing,  and  auditory  training. 

Interpreters  provided  about  32>000  hours  of  special  interpreting.  In 
addition  to  direct  student  services,  20  hearing  students  were  trained 
to  interpret  for  students  in  classrooms  and  non^academic  needs.  Inter- 
preting stsff  elao  developed  new  technical  signs,  worked  on  progranned 
instruction  of  the  language  of  signs,  and  developed  and  evaluated  a 
video-tape  teaching  method  for  training  staff  and  students  in  sign 
language. 

Hearing  instructors  were  helped  to  make  better  use  of  interpreters  and 
to  understand  how  to  comnunicate  better  with  deaf  students.  Students 
were  helped  to  be  aware  of  world  events  through  interpreted  national  TV 
news  broadcasts. 

An  effort  to  make  Uie  Bxperimental  Educational  Theater  a  part  of  students' 
language  development  began.    During  the  past  year,  22%  of  NTID  students 
-took  part  in  theatre  productions, 

Objectlvea  for  1973;    NTID  continues  designing,  developing  and  evaluating 
new  equipment  for  helping  students  improve  their  oral  and  hearing  skills. 
Internship  programs  are  being  designed  to  train  speech  pathology  and 
audlology  staff  to  work  effectively  with  severely  deaf  individuals.  Design 
of  better  diagnostic  tests  for  evaluating  specific  skills  in  each  area  has 
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begun.     Staff  evaluate  and  revise  all  current  curricula  where  ways  for 
developing  communication  skills  can  be  improved. 

The  use  of  Experimental  Educational  Theater  is  expanding  and  teing  studied 
for  the  best  possible  use  of  this  idea. 

Full-scale  efforts  gc  on  to  circulate  all  research  findings  c  ucemed  with 
improving  communication  skills  of  deaf  people. 

NTID  is  designing  and  developing  a  new  course  in  communication  aids 
for  training  students  with  enough  residual  hearing  to  use  telephones  and 
other  communication  tools  requiring  hearing;  students  are  being  trained 
to  be  alert  to  all  ways  of  telecommunication  now  and  in  the  future. 

A  way  to  screen  and  train  interpreters  for  the  deaf  is  being  evaluated. 

Formal  programs  to  train  selected  students  to  perform  hearing  aid  checks 
on  precision  equipment,  make  minor  repairs  to  hearing  aids  and  make  ear~ 
mold  impressions  have  been  designed.    When  trained,  these "students  are 
assuming  a  leading  role,  under  the  supervision  of  audiological  staff,  in 
servicing  the  hearing  aids  of  other  NTID  students.     This  program  is  help- 
ing develop  responsible  attitudes  in  students  and  leading  them  toward 
better  undersCanding  of  the  total  communication  process. 

1974  Planning  Objectives; 

1.  To  provide  communication  skills  education  for  deaf  students. 

All  programs  operating  in  FY73  will  continue  to  provide  the  same 
level  of  services  in  FY74.    In  addition,  ways  to  gain  more  defini- 
tive information  from  secondarj^  schools  .tbout  previous  speech  and 
hearing  training  of  students  coming  to  NTID  will  be  developed. 
Efficiency  in  orienting  students  to  the  development  of  oral  skills 
will  be  improved.    ?art  of  tbir  effort  will  be  the  continuation  and 
extension  of  the  Occupational  Communication  Survey  to  determine  the 
communication  requirements  for  specific  jobs. 

The  approach  of  specifically  relating  communications  skill 
development  to  jobs  and  real-life  situations  by  the  new  facilities 
for  the  Experimental  Educational  Theatre  will  be  tested  and  evaluated. 
In  addition,  evaluation  and  revision  of  all  curricula  in  speech 
pathology,  audiology,  interpreting  services  and  the  Experimental 
Educational  Theatre  will  continue. 

Students  will  also  be  trained  in  using  several  communication  devices, 
possibly  including  the  picture  telephone^  teletypewriter,  and  other 
instruments  irfiich  become  available. 

2.  To  decrease  from  65%  the  percentage  of  students  lacking  adequate 
speechreading  abilities  for  functioning  in  social  or  work  situa- 
tions . 

Existing  therapy  programs  will  continue.    Evaluation  of  students* 
abilities  will  be  refined  and  improved  through  further  development 
of  the  speechreading  diagnostic  portion  of  the  NTID  Communication 
Profile.    Curricula  in  speechreading  will  be  tested  and  evaluated. 

Ways  to  effectively  identify  students  without  the  basic  language 
skills  to  benefit  from  speechreading  training  will  be  improved  and 
tested • 
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3.  To  reduce  the  number  of  students  with  potentially  trainable 
hearing,  but  not  laaking  use  of  that  hearing,  by  10Z> 

Programs  in  auditory  training  will  be  extended  to  those  students 
vho  can  benefit,  as  identified  by  their  previous  training,  their 
evaluation  on  the  Conununication  Profile  and  their  career  needs. 
Since  90%  of  NTID's  students  have  potentially  trainable  hearing, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  prograta  of  computerized  self- 
instruction  in  auditory  training  when  NTID  is  fully  operational. 
This  curriculum  development  will  go  on  during  F¥74. 

4.  To  reduce  the  gap  in  language  skills  between  NTID^s  deaf  students 
and  hearing  college  students. 

All  curricula  and  evaluation  techniques  will  try  for  refined 
measurements  that  give  good  displays  of  the  weaknesses  In  lan- 
guage of  deaf  students.    Through  programs  of  computerized  self- 
Instruction  in  language,  the  Experimental  Educational  Theatre 
and  the  stress  of  language  development  within  each  of  the  tech- 
nical curricula  of  NTID,  students  will  be  assisted  to  bridge 
this  gap. 

5.  To  reduce  the  percentage  of  deaf  students  whose  speech  cannot  be 
understood  by  the  general  public. 

Existing  programs  in  group  and  individual  therapy  will  continue 
in  FY74>    In  addition,  computerized  self-instruction  In  speech 
training  will  be  developed.    The  diagnostic  portion  of  the  Com- 
munication Profile  will  be  Improved  to  give  a  refined  picture  of 
the  students*  speech  capabilities. 

6.  To  provide  answers  to  research  questions  and  circulate  findings < 

hi-^h  of  the  program  for  developing  comjDUnicatlon  skills  is  essen- 
tt?Vlly  applied  research.    Developmental  processes  will  be  docu- 
me7.ited  and  findings  circulated. 

7.  MT^'IO  staff,  other  professional  workers  with  the  deaf  and  NTID 
s^mdents  and  KIT  hearing  students  will  be  trained  in  communica- 
tees* skills  development. 

NTII>  will  begin  training  and  then  evaluate  the  feasibility  of 
having  internship  prog::ams  in  Speech  Pathology,  Audiology,  In- 
tetp^eting  and  Experimental  Educational  theatre.    Staff  will  be 
assisted  to  integrate  communication  development  Into  their 
courses.    All  NTID  staff  and  sone  RIT  staff  will  be  trained  in 
manual  coomunlcation* 

Ways  for  training  selected  hearing  and  deaf  students  to  act  as 
monitors  in  speech,  auditory  and  apeechreading  training  techniques 
and  to  carry  on  the  formal  classroom  training  in  communication 
skills  in  hoo/^ing  and  cocurricular  programs  will  be  formalized 
and  evaluate>i» 
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Activity:    Operations  -  Administration  (National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf;  Public  Law  89-36) 

 1974 


Budget 

1973  Estimate 
Pos.         Amount  Authorization         Poa.  Amount 

8  $    329  Indefinite  8  $  306 


Purpose ;    To  plan,  carry  out  and  Evaluate  the  total  picture  of  activi- 
ties and  resources  required  to  achieve  the  mission  and  goals  of  NTID  as 
defined  in  Public  Law  89-36  and  the  NTID  Agreement  and  to  meet  the 
annual  objectives  set  for  NTID. 

Explanation;    NTID's  operations  are  administratively  imique;  managers 
must  be  trained  in  disciplines  and  skills  that  are  different  from 
traditional  postsecondary  educational  administration.    NTID's  adminis- 
trative operations  are  unique  because:    NTID  is  a  Federally  sponsored 
institution  located  at  a  private  institution;  planning,  budgeting  and 
accounting  procedures  for  NTID  must  agree  with  the  standard  accounting 
practices  for  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Health »  Education  and  Welfare;  instead  of 
being  subject  to  normal  Federal  regulations »  NTID  is  regulated  by 
Statute  (PL89-36)  and  Agreement  (between  DHEW  and  RIT) ;  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  a  large  group  of  deaf 
students  is  being  absorbed  in  a  previously  all  hearing  school  setting. 
Among  the  vast  number  of  operation,  accounting  and  legal  differences, 
a  very  sensitive  problem  of  NTID  Administration  during  its  Interim 
program  is  recruiting,  developing  and  managing  capable  professional 
personnel  for  working  in  this  settings 

Acconplishments  in  1972;    The  challenge  of  applying  modem  management 
methods  to  NTID  in  the  setting  of  a  private  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing began  with  long-range  planning  efforts.    In  1972  NTID  Administration 
began  a  formal  plan  to  carry  out.  long-range  planning.    The  emphasis  of 
this  plan  is  on  use  of  timt  and  basic  strategies.    Methods  such  as  PERT, 
PFBS,  MIS»  and  modeling  techniques  are  scheduled  for  evaluation  and 
possible  use  in  the  next  years  of  the  in&erim  program. 

Extensive  formal  and  informal  training  helps  to  develop  needed  man- 
agement skills  and  leadership  in  NTID's  management  team.      The  success 
of  this  training  program  la  clearly  seen  In  the  number  of  NTID  faculty 
and  staff  taking  and  completing  postgraduate  studies  in  higher  education, 
by  the  number  of  significant  management  positions  offered  to  NTID  staff 
members  by  other  institutions  and  programs  for  the  deaf,  and  by  the 
number  of  publications,  exhibits,  papers  and  advising  roles  of  the 
faculty  and  staff.    El^t  members  of  the  staff  c(>iflpleted  advanced  degrees 
in  1972;    2  MBA  degrees,  2  Masters  in  Fine  Arts,  1  Masters  in  Edu- 
cation, 1  Masters  in  Educational  Administration,  I  Masters  in  Speech 
Pathology,  and  1  Masters  in  Vocational  Education.    During  the  past 
2  years,  9  menibers  of  the  NTID  staff  left  NTID  to  accept  signifi- 
cant positions  in  service  to  deaf  citizens  or  in  the  broader  stream 
of  education;  their  new  titles  include  assistant  coordinator  for 
a  hearing  impaired  program,  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent 
in  residential  schools  for  the  deaf,  associate  director  for  research 
and  training,  senior  behavioral  sci<Hntist,  assistant  professor  for 
curriculum  development  and  evaltiatio^^^  and  3  directors;    research  and 
development  counseling  and  special  services  for  the  deaf.    During  1972 
approximately  50  papers  and  pub IJ;  cations  were  prepared  by  the  faculty 
and  the  staff  of  NTID* 
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The  planning,  construction  and  interior  layout  and  design  of  NTID 
buildings  continues  to  move  exactly  on  schedule.    This  is  during  a 
period  when  construction  delays  are  conanon.    Even  during  construction, 
NTID's  schedule  looks  for  Information  from  future  users  of  the  build- 
ings.    Fpr  exaiQplie,  a  full-scale  model  of  a  typical  residence  hall 
room  was  constructed  and  furnished  and  placed  on  view  for  students, 
faculty  and  staff  to  inspect  before  the  final  plans  for  that  room 
and  its  furnishings  were  accepted. 

Objectives  for  1973;    In  1973  several  new  and  useful  tools  for  long- 
range  plamilng  are  being  explored.  First  among  these  is  a  student 
information  data  bank  that  will  contain  up  to  7,500  characters  of 
data  on  each  student;  a  corresponding  automated  course  planning  sys<- 
tem  will  be  part  of  this.    Use  of  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 
System  <PPBS)  is  being  evaluated  as  a  tool  to  assist  in  program 
evaluation.    FFBS  and  a  quantified  plan  of  work  for  FY 7 4  is  being 
developed  so  it  can  be  tied  in  later  with  accounting  and  reporting 
methods.    The  use  of  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique  (PEKT) 
is  also  being  evaluated  for  use  as  a  basic  part  of  long-range  plan- 
ning and  PPSS*    NTID  has  also  assumed  an  Active  Participant  (Level  II) 
membership  in  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems.    Modeling  concepts  like  CAMPUS,  HELF»  and  FLANTRAN  and  model- 
ing firmst  such  as  Systems  Research  Group  and  Midwest  Research 
Institute^  are  also  being  investigated  and  evaluated  for  application 
to  KTin  systems. 

During  1973,  NTID  Administration  continues  to  coordinate  actual 
building  construction  and  interior  layouts,  design »  equipment  and 
furnishings* 

197A  Planning  Objectives; 

1.  Coordinate  the  planning  effort  of  NTID  to  produce  a  long-range 
plan  for  FY75-79. 

^    To  accomplish  this*  administration  will  give  continued  emphasis 
to  program  evaluation.    The  expected  result  is  an  evaluation 
model  for  NTID. 

By  FY74  HTID  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  communication  model 
and  make  preliminary  tests  of  Its  validity  to  Insure  effective 
communication  throughout  the  NTID  staff. 

A  test  of  the  model's  validity  will  be  its  ability  to  clarify 
Issues  that  need  resolving.    By  defining  these  issues,  NTID 
gains  an  Important  planning  tool  for  establishing  objectives* 

2.  To  train  managers  In  management  by  objective  and  long-range 
planning  techniques » 

NTID  will  continue  to  analyze  management  problems  and  their 
solution*    Since  NTID  Is  unique  In  administrative  concerns 
and  problems,  this  training  is  essential.    Managers  cannot  be 
located  outside  of  NTID  who  have  all  the  requirements  of  the 
NTID  management  system. 

3.  To  coordinate  and  produce  a  plan  of  work  for  FY75. 
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4.      To  coordinate  a  systematic  and  orderly  move  o'  all  NTID  opera- 


tions Into  the  new  NTID  facilities. 


The  final  design  of  Interiors  will  be  coordinated  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year.    Procedures  for  final  selection, 
purchase  and  Installatiou  of  furnishings  and  equipment  will  be 
centralized  and  coordinated. 

An  effective  property  control  system  will  be  operating  to  assist 
in  managing  the  use  of  all  equipment. 


Activity:      Construction  -  Furnishings  and  Movable  Equipment  (National 
'  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf;     Public  Law  89-36) 

197A   


Budget 

1973   Estimate  

Amount  Authorl?. ^tlon         Pos »  Amount 

$  1,915  Indefinite    $  1,^00 


Purpose :    To  provide  for  building  and  equipping  new  buildings  for 
NTID.    As  Stated  in  PL  89-36  and  the  Agreement  between  THEW  and 
RIT,  these  buildings  will  also  be  used  to  carry  out  ap'^lied  research 
into  the  job  related  factors  of  deafness  and  in  preparing  professional 
people  to  serve  the  deaf  nationally. 

Explanation:    Funds  had  been  appropriated  and  obligated  foT  planning, 
site  development  and  construction  of  NTID  buildings  on  the  campus  of 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT).     The  complex  consists  of 
three  buildings  that  will  be  the  site  of  NTID.    The  largest  building 
is  the  academic  building  (210,000  gross  sq.  ft.)   that  contains  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  shops,  studios  and  offices  for  administration, 
faculty  and  staff,  hearing  and  speech  facilities,  and  an  Experimental 
Educational  Theatre  for  career-related  training  and  education  in  tech- 
nical theater.     The  residence  hall  (206|000  gross  sq.  ft.)  will  contain 
living  and  sleeping  space  for  750  students,  study  areas,  recreation  rooms, 
student  lounges,  conference  ^lioras,  offices  and  support  areas.    The  dining 
hall-commons  building  (31,000  gross  sq.  ft.)  will  contain  a  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  mail  room  and  lounge.    It  will  serve  as  a  commons  area  for 
NTID  students. 

In  FY73  NTID  submitted  a  supplemental  request  for  $1,915,000  to  begin 
purchase  of  furnishings  and  movable  equipment.    This  request  was 
made  p.s  a  result  of  construction  moving  more  rapidly  than  originally 
planned.     For  FY74  NTID  requests  the  balance  of  funds  to  complete 
purchasing  of  equipment  and  furnishings. 

Accomplishments  iti  1972:    NTID  advertised  for  bids;  the  construction 
contract  was  signed  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY72.    Construction  began 
shortly  thereafter  and  reached  A0%  completion  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.    During  this  time,  an  architect  was  chosen  to  design  the  interior 
layout.     At  the  end  of  tu  .  fiscal  year,  the  planning  phase  of  interior 
design  was  completed;  an  equ  ;^inent  and  furnishings  budget  for  furnishings 
and  movable  equipment  was  developed  which  provided  the  basis  for  con- 
struction requests  of  $3,315,000.    The  supplemental  request  in  FY73 
of  $1,915,000  provides  the  basis  for  an  FY7A  construction  appropriation 
request  of  $1,400,000. 
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Objectives  for  1973;    By  the  end  of  FY73>  actual  building  construction  Is 
scheduled  to  be  85%  complete;  in  preparation  for  occupying  the  building, 
all  equipment  to  be  bought  and  Installed  will  be  determined,  bids  will  be 
prepared  for  major  items  and  major  purchases,  and  the  initial  steps  of 
purchasins  procedures  will  begin  pending  approval  of  the  FY74  budget  appro- 
priation for  construction  that  includes  funds  for  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings . 

1974  Planning  Objectives; 

1.  To  monitor  and  coordinate  the  completion  of  construction 
of  the  new  buildings. 

Construction  is  scheduled  for  completion  on  January  21,  1974. 

2.  Final  specification,  bidding,  purchasing,  receiving ,  inspec- 
tion and  installing  of  furnlshlTVgs  and  movable  equipment. 

Specific  plans  for  acquiring  furnishings  and  movable  equip- 
ment are  as  follows: 

Audio-Visual  Equipment  $  612,000 

Dormitory,  Dining  and 
Academic  Furnishings  1,298,000  , 

Teaching  Laboratories,  Shop 
and  Studio  Equipment  .  1,084,000 

Hearing  and  Speech  321,000 

TOTAL:  $3,315,000 


li  STJBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  Coitox.  If  you  will  be  so  kind,  I  think  wo  ^vonkl  do  a  better 
job  if  we  recessed  until  2:30  and  tlien  covered  all  of  Gallaudet  and 
followed  it  with  Howard,  and  that  is  all  we  have. 

[Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2:30  p.m.  the  same  day.] 


&7*228  O  -  73  -  57 
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[ Afternoon  Session,  2:35  O'cixx^k,  Wei^nesdat,  Mat  23,  1973] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

SFECIAt.  IxSTITUTtONB 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 

8TATEXENT  OF  DB.  DOIK  KICKS,  DSAK  OF  FBB-COIiliEaS  FBO- 
OBAX8  AND  DIBECTOB 

ACCOHFANIES  BY: 

X>B.   EDWABD   C.  JfEBBIIX,   JB.,   FBSSXSENT,  aALIiAITDET 
COLLEQE 

PAirii  X.  NAKCE,  BUSINESS  KANAOEB,  aALLATOET  COIXEOE 
DB.  FBANX  WITHBOW,  EXECUTIVE  SECBETABT^  NATIONAI. 

AOVISOBT  COMHITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  TEE  DEAF 
CHABLES  ]aUEB»  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECBETABY,  BUDGET 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Cotton.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  ordt^r. 

The  next  item  before  the  subcommittee  is  the  request  for  $3^62,000 
to  operate  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf.  This  is  the  re- 
gional demonstration  school  which  serves  the  National  Capital  region. 

Dr.  Hicks  is  here  to  testify  on  the  school's  request. 

We  would  be  happy  to  have  you  present  your  associates  and  proceed, 
Doctor. 

Dr.  Hicks.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  me  are  President 
Edward  Merrill,  of  Gallaudd^  College,  and  Paul  K.  Nance,  business 
manager,  Oallaudet  College,  Dr.  Frank  Withrow,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  and 
Charles  Miller,  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  budget,  and  Dr.  Gene 
Thomure,  assistant  director  of  the  MSSD. 

I  have  a  statem^t,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  like  to  read,  if  I 
may. 

ISenator  Cotton.  Yes,  sir. 

GENERAL  ffTATBlCENT 

Dr.  HtcKs.  The  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  is  an  experi- 
mental school  established  by  Congress  as  a  direct  response  to  nation- 
wide need.  In  addition  to  serving  as  &  model  for  all  secondary  educa- 
tion programs  for  deaf  persons  throughout  the  Nation,  it  also  serves 
as  a  regional  school  for  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 

g:inia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  as  well  as  the  District  of  Colum* 
ia.  The  establishment,  construction,  equipping,  and  operation  of  the 
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Model  Secondary  S'  '^ool  ^or  the  Deaf  was  authorized  by  Public  Law 
89-694. 

OPERATIONS 

Legislative  mandates  reflected  within  this  public  law  assign  the 
MSSD  the  three  roles  of:  serving  as  laboratories  for  educational  ex- 
perimentation and  change  by  developing  and  validating  innovative  in- 
struction and  management  models;  disseminating  working  models  to 
the  professionals  engaged  in  education  of  the  deaf;  and  educating 
high  school  age  deaf  individuals. 

The  constituencies  of  the  MSSD  in  the  performance  of  these  roles 
include  its  student  body  which  of  necessity  must  remain  small  during 
th's  developmental  period  and  the  national  population  of  60,000  deaf 
students  in  school,  their  parents  and  the  10,000  professionals  who  work 
directly  with  deaf  students.  The  effectiveness  of  the  developmental 
efforts  of  the  MSSD  will  be  reflected  in  the  cognitive  and  affective 
growth  evidenced  by  its  students  and  the  success  which  is  experienced 
by  their  peers  across  the  Nation  once  the  models  have  been  dissem- 
inated. 

The  instructional  materials,  strategies,  and  curricula  developed  for 
the  school  must  lend  themselves  to  educating  students  with  varied 
abilities  and  background.  Personalizing  and  individualizing  instruc- 
tion is  given  first  priority.  The  skills  of  specialists  in  histructional  de- 
sign, evaluation,  technological  systems,  and  media  must  be  coupled 
with  the  expertise  of  the  teaching  practitioner  who  is  in  daily  contact 
witli  students  within  the  laboratory.  Additionally,  the  services  of  spe- 
cialists in  communication,  psychological  disciplines,  career  ed'ication, 
and  visual  conservation  are  required  to  serve  the  student  body  as  well 
as  for  the  development  of  model  programs  within  these  areas  which 
will  be  disseminated  to  all  secondary  schools  for  the  deaf. 

INTERNAL  AND  FIELD  VALinATION 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  the  devel- 
opment of  strategic  instructional  development  teams  and  the  investi- 
gation and  refinement  of  organizational  patterns  which  will  facilitate 
the  efficient  use  of  highly  trained  specialists  and  teaching  practitioii- 
ers.  Other  major  accomplishments  include;  (a)  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  instructional  materials  and  curricula  development  resulting 
in  approximately  30  instructional  packages  being  developed  and  ready 
for  internal  and  field  validation. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  you  mean  by  internal  and  f^eld  evaluation? 

Dr.  Hicks.  Once  teaching  materials  have  been  developed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  must  be  used  internally  with  small  groups  of  students,  and 
also  with  other  populations  of  students  to  insure  tiiat  they  produce 
results.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  that  initial  use,  they  can  refined  and 
then  distributed. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  see. 

Dr.  Hicks,  (b)  curricula  completed  for  courses  in  photography  and 
television  production,  as  well  as  several  mini-courses  in  science  and 
social  studies ;  (c)  the  adaptation  for  use  by  deaf  students  of  four  pro- 
grams which  have  been  highly  successful  with  hearing  students  in 
English,  mathematics,  social  atudies  and  science;  (d)  and  the  initial 
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phases  completed  in  the  development  of  a  serial  learning  curriculum 
for  the  noncollege  bound  student. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  instructional  packages,  courses,  and  adaptation  of  successful 
programs  for  hearing  students  have  been  or  arc  oeing  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  concentrated  efforts  of  multidisciplinary  teams.  It  would 
not  be  financially  feasible  for  the  State  or  public  scliools  for  the  deaf 
to  assemble,  train,  and  provide  adequate  time  a^vay  from  teaching  as- 
signments for  such  teams  to  concentrate  on  the  development  and  vali- 
dation of  instructional  materials  and  curricula.  However,  the  thou- 
sands of  students  and  the  professionals  who  work  with  them  will  have 
access  to  the  materials  and  curricula  as  well  as  training  in  their  use. 

The  impact  which  the  MSSD  is  beginning  to  have  upon  instructional 
programs  for  the  deaf  is  attested  to  by  the  increasing  number  of  pro- 
fessionals who  observe  classes  and  meet  with  staff  members.  The  re- 
quest for  staff  members  to  speak  at  national  conventions  about  the 
MSSD  and  to  serve  as  consultants  to  other  programs  is  also  increasing. 
Extensive  programs  of  dissemination  are  in  Sie  planning  stages  and 
will  be  implemented  as  field  validation  of  instructional  models  are 
completed.  Included  in  this  program  will  be  site  visits  by  MSSD  staff 
members  for  the  demonstration  of  materials  and  training  in  their  use. 
Exchange  programs  are  being  considered  between  faculties  of  other 
schools  and  the  MSSD.  Opportunity  for  graduate  students  to  have 
practicum  experiences  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  expanded. 

Therefore,  preparation  for  full  operational  status  anticipated  when 
the  new  facilities  are  completed  require  that  major  resources  of  the 
MSSD  be  d  rected  toward :  the  development  and  validation  of  instruc- 
tional mate  .'ials,  strategies  and  curricula,  implementation  of  programs 
for  dissemination;  staff  training;  and  educational  management  of  th^ 
current  modest  student  body. 

The  fiscal  year  1974:  budget  estimate  for  the  MSSD  of  $3,962,000 
reflects  an  increase  of  $337,000  which  is  required  to  absorb  built-in  in- 
creases in  operational  costs,  maintain  a  conipetitive  salary  schedule, 
and  provide  for  the  addition  of  seven  new  staff  members. 

ANNUAL  COST  PER  STtTDENT 

Senator  Cotton.  What  is  the  annual  cost  per  student  at  the  school? 

How  does  it  compare  with  your  first  year  cost? 

Dr.  Hicks.  The  costs  of  operating  the  school  are  increasing  at  this 
point  because  of  the  need  to  get  staff  on  board  and  do  development 
activities  related  to  the  production  of  curriculum  materials  and  other 
things  of  that  soit.  We  anticipate  that  as  we  complete  our  permanent 
facilities  and  are  able  to  take  a  larger  student  body,  that  our  instruc- 
tional cost  will,  of  course,  go  down  considerably. 

It  is  not  possible,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  it  is  not  practical  at  this 
point  to  attempt  to  relate  all  of  the  expenses  related  with  the  school 
w- ith  that  of  instructing]  the  small  student  body,  as  we  are  putting  many 
of  our  recources  into  developmental  activities. 

Senator  Cotton.  Well,  has  it  gone  up  from  the  first  year  costs,  but 
it  will  level  off  arter  you  get  in  full  operation  ? 
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Is  that  in  a  nutshell  what  you  are  saying? 
Dr.  Hicks.  That  is  true. 

A   MODEL  SCHOOL 

Senator  Cotton.  Your  school  is  supported  to  servo  as  a  model  for 
others. 

Do  you  know  if  anyone  else  has  started  up  a  similar  school  anywher^ 
else  in  the  country  ? 

Dr,  Htcks,  No,  sir ;  not  on  the  scale  that  we  are  attempting  to  provide 
here.  There  have  been  through  the  support  of  State  or  governmental 
agencies,  small  demonstration  programs  establisliod  at  various  places, 
but  there  have  been  no  schools  either  attempting  to  or  charged  with 
the  kind  o2  national  prominence  that  we  anticipate  achieving. 

Our  goals  are  basically  threefold :  to  develop  a  wide  variety  of  model 
program  components  and  to  disseminate  those  compoiients  as  bz^oadly 
as  possible;  then,  of  course,  to  maintain  and  provide  a  good  program 
for  a  student  body.  We  see  our  resources  going  into  these  three  major 
directions. 

Senator  Cotton.  There  are,  in  connection  with  public  schools  and 
l^rivate  schools,  at  least  some  activities  and  some  people,  a  few  trained 
people  engaged  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  educating  the  deaf, 
but  what  vou  are  saying  in  your  last  answer  is  that  there  is  nothing 
on  the  scale  or  with  the  professional  standards  that  you  hope  to  inc  id- 
eate into  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

ASSISTANCE  TO.  THE  STATES 

Dr.  Hicks.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  true.  As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, we  are  already  experiencing  some  very  good  feedback  in  the  form 
of  reqeusto  f#)m  otner  schools  for  assistance  in  interaction  with  staffs 
o  •  other  .schools,  so  we  are  feeling  gratified  that  we  are  already  see- 
ing that  other  professionals  are  looking  to  us  for  some  leadership  and 
some  assistance. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  do  disseminate  information  already  to  schools 
of  vanous  types,  even  if  they  have  the  beginnings  of  a  department. 
Dr.  lIicKS.  This  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  How  many  States  actually  have  some  organized  in- 
struction for  the  deaf  ? 

Dr.  Hicks.  All  States  do  have  organized  instruction.  It  varies  from 
State  to  State.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  States,  all  of  the 
States  have  at  least  one  institution  that  is  supported  directly  from 
State  funds,  and  of  course  many  States  have  within  various  public 
school  programs  iidditional  facilities  for  educating  deaf  youngsters. 
There  is  a  fairly  extensive  nationwide  network  of  schools. 

Senator  Coiton.  I  guess  I  am  not  maintaining  sufficient  familiarity 
with  my  own  State,  because  I  notice,  by  coincidence — usually  the  chair- 
man is  here — whenever  an  example  of  a  State  situation  is  presented,  it 
is  always  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I'm  not  accustomed  to  hearing 
mine  mentioned. 

I  should  know  but  I  am  not  aware.  Does  the  State  maintain  a  school 
for  the  deaf  in  my  State,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  ? 

Dr.  Hicks.  Yon  d  )  not  have  one,  but  there  is  a  very  fine  private  in- 
stitution, the  Croched  Mountain  Center. 
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Senator  Cotton.  I  am  on  the  board  of  directors  there  so  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  that. 

Dr.  Hicks.  I  will  be  going  there  next  Wednesday  to  participate  in  a 
program  together  with  a  gentleman  from  the  country  of  Norway.  You 
do  iiave  a  program  there  that  is  very  fine,  and  of  which  you  can  be 
quite  proud. 

Senator  Cotton.  And  some  very  well-trained  people  administering 

it. 

Dr.  Hicks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Coiton.  Are  the  States  willing,  becau>so.  all  States  arc  hai'd 
up  and  are  all  reaching  for  Federal  money — how  do  they  feel  about 
going  ahead  on  their  own  and  financing  tliese  schools,  utilizing  the 
information  that  you  have  given  them  ? 

Are  tliey  going  to  all  come  to  this  committee  and  want  to  establish 
a  seliool  ? 

D.  Hicks.  I  think  not.  One  of  the  basic  rationales  behind  the 
model  secondary  school  is  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  rei)licate 
this  school  in  it's  entirety  in  order  to  have  equal  programs.  By  tliat  I 
mean,  even  'ur  physical  facilities  as  ^vell  as  our  staffing  need  to 
be  quite  exteiisi  v  e  ni  order  to  do  the  developmental  work. 

I  was  saying  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  other  schools  to  repli- 
cate all  of  the  developmental  activities  required  to  establisli  model 
programs,  that  is,  once  we  have  gone  through  the  process  of  developing 
a  program,  whether  it  be  a  particular  course  or  a  method  of  manage- 
ment or  w^hatever  it  might  be,  other  schools  can  reap  the  benefits  of 
those  activities  without  having  to  go  through  all  of  the  de\*elopmental 
steps. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  you  are  sii\  >n<r  is,  yi  i  are  s(m  .  ing  up  a  model 
school  to  be  emulated  as  far  as  possible  throu^houi  the  country,  but 
you  have  to  be  really  a  model,  and  they  do  not  all  have  to  live  up  to 
all  the  standards  that  you  have  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work 
reasonably. 

Dr.  Hicks.  We  can  identify  many  areas  in  which  we  would  hope  to 
have  model  programs  and  develop  model  processes  for  achieving  model 
status,  not  only  in  instruction  but  in  many  other  areas. 

DEAF  POPUtJATIO^ 

Senator  Cotton.  It  depends  also  on  the  population. 
Dr.  Hicks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cottox.  I  do  not  know  how  many  actually  deaf  young 
people  there  are  in  my  State,  but  I  would  expect  that  the  population 
of  my  State  being  about  800,000  slightly  less  than  1  million,  that  it 
would  be  a  far  cry  from  what  is  in  New  York  State  or  Indiana. 

Dr.  Hicks.  That  is  true.  I  would  guess  offhand  from  those  figures 
very  quickly,  about  150  or  so  schoolage  youngsters.  That  is  just  a 
guess. 

ratio  of  students  to  teachers 

Senator  Cotton.  Wiiat  is  the  ratio  of  students  to  teachers  at  your 
school  ? 

Dr.  Hicks.  We  have  about  40  members  right  now  on  the  teaching 
faculty,  and  at  this  point  we  have  only  110  students.  However,  again 
it  is  necessary  to  get  staff  on  board  and  prepared  to  train  prior  to 
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receiving  an  increased  numbei'  of  student  body.  We  anticipate  that 
wlien  becoming  totally  operational  we  will  have  a  ratio  of  about  six 
students  to  one  teaching  faculty.  That  is  rather  consistent  with  other 
programs  over  the  country. 

We  will  have,  how\^ver,  other  components  such  as  research  depart- 
m'^nts  and  quite  a  number  of  people  and  quite  a  number  of  programs 
in  educational  technology,  the  use  of  various  hardware,  and  some  other 
staff  members  for  devdopmental  purposes,  which  other  schools  may 
not  have,  but  we  feel  that  in  order  to  maintain  an  appropriate  level  of 
credibility,  and  in  order  to  expect  other  schools  to  look  at  our  pro- 
grams realistically  and  expect  to  emulate  them,  we  will  have  to  have 
a  student-stafl'  ratio  fairly  similar  to  that  of  other  programs. 

Senator  Coti'on.  Now,  do  I  gather  from  your  closing  remarks  about 
tlie  ratio,  is  it  where  you  want  it  or  cio  you  want  to  lower  the  ratio  later, 
as  your  school  progresses  ? 

Dr.  Hicks.  We  will  have  fewer  teachers  with  respect  to  the  total 
number  of  students  at  a  later  date.  As  I  indicated,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  additional  staff  available  at  this  point  of  the  developmental 
phases  of  the  school  in  that  all  of  our  faculty  members  have  released 
time  from  teaching  for  doing  other  developmental  activities. 

INVOLVEMENT  OF  PARENTS 

Senator  ( /Otton.  Do  you  have  a  program  of  seeking  to  invo?ve  par- 
ents in  instructing  them  in  how  to  teach  their  own  deaf  children? 

Dr.  Hicks.  Yes,  we  do.  This  perhaps  is  not  quite  as  critical  at  the 
secondary  and  college  level  as  it  is  with  younger  students.  Neverthe- 
less, we  do  attempt  to  involve  our  parents  in  several  ways. 

We  liave  the  usual  kinds  of  events  and  activities  for  parents  similar 
to  a  parent-teachers  association.  We  also  have  some  ptirents  serving  on 
faculty-parent  committees.  So  parents  do  liavc  some  involvement. 

Senator  Cotton.  There  are  two  distinct  approaches,  I  would  think. 
One  is  getting  the  parents,  encouraging  them  and  getting  them  out  of 
the  mental  depression  they  must  be  in  when  they  find,  as  a  friend  of 
mine,  that  he  had  a  child  List  year,  a  child  born  totally  deaf,  getting 
them  to  understand  that  tliat  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
getting  them  so  that  their  own  optimism  wull  reflect  itself  in  the  child. 

But  the  purport  of  my  whole  question  was,  can  they  by  familiariz- 
ing themselves  with  your  literature  and  consultation  with  your  people, 
if  they  can  get  to  them,  can  they  be  instrumental  in  some  of  the  early 
stages  of  teaching? 

How  do  you  start  with  a  child,  lipreading  first  or  what  ? 

What  is  the  first  step  with  a  child  that  is  bom  utterly  deaf? 

TEACHING  A  OKAF  Ci;iI.D 

Dr.  HiCKS.  First  of  all  ther  s  is  a  very  definite  role  for  parents  to 
play.  As  you  might  imagine,  f  he  first  thing  the  parents  must  do  is  get 
over  some  of  the  shock  and  t:  auma  upon  realizing  that  they  have  a  deaf 
youngster.  With  respect  to  what  occurs  in  terms  of  a  sequence  of  events 
in  working  with  a  very  young  deaf  child,  it  is  a  slow  and  arduous 
task  with  the  deaf  child  in  infancy.  One  of  the  initial  attempts  \-ith  a 
child  is  to  make  him  awam  of  and  responsive  to  the  various  things 
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in  his  environment,  to  make  him  inquisitive,  to  make  him  want  to 
leam. 

Then  it  is  possible  to  use  either  totally  oral  approach,  attempting  to 
make  the  youngster  aware  of  the  fact  that  communication  is  coming 
from  the  mouth.  It  is  also  possible  to  use  a  combination  of  oral  com- 
mimication  and  gesture  in  sign  language. 

At  this  point  in  time  in  our  profession — I  could  show  you  how  we  can 
communicate  in  a  way  that  is  called  total  communication.  I  am  signing 
and  speaking  at  the  same  time. 

In  any  event  

Senator  Cotton.  The  child  would  see  your  signs  and  also  watch  your 
lips? 

Dr.  Hicks.  This  is  true.  This  would  give  him  additional  avenues  by 
which  to  begin  learning  communication.  The  child  in  terms  of  his 
own  expressive  communication  would  first  evidence  communication 
through  gestures  by  pointing,  indicating  that  he  was  aware  or  knew 
what  something  was.  His  first  word  might  be  asking  for  water  or  ask- 
ing for  food.  The  sign  to  eat.  His  first,  vocal  utterance  will  probably 
just  be  that,  just  vocalizing. 

By  the  time  he  is  at  age  or  3,  he  would  probably  have  some  intelli- 
gible words  that  he  could  say  along  with  manual  communication  if 
that  were  being  used.  So  things  develop  from  that. 

The  important  thing  is  the  child  develops  a  lot  of  inner  language. 
As  you  know,  as  children  develop,  they  have  to  develop  a  lot  of 
information  inside  of  themselves  prior  to  the  time  that  they  are  able 
to  express  it.  So  this  is  very  important.  In  any  event,  deafness  is  prob- 
ably the  most  severe  educational  handicap  known,  other  than  deafness 
in  combination  with  other  handicaps,  as  the  deaf-blind  or  the  deaf  with 
retardation. 

So  it  is  quite  a  difficult  handicap. 

Senator  Cotton.  A  child  is  born  into  a  world  all  alone. 

Dr.  Hicks.  This  is  true.  We  learn  language  through  imitation, 
through  hearing,  and  a  deaf  child  being  denied  that  has  to  have  a  sub- 
stitute means. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CAMP0S 

Senator  Cotton.  How  long  has  your  school  been  in  existence  on  the 
campus  of  Gallaudet? 

Dr.  Hicks.  The  history  dates  back  to  October  1966  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  actually  signed,  but  the  legislation  required  the  school  to  be 
developed  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  with  Gallaudet  College,  and  it 
took  about  2  years  before  this  agreement  was  really  worked  out.  It  was 
signed  in  1969. 

Then  we  started  a  program,  a  small  program  in  1970.  So  this  is 
really  our  third  year  of  actual  operation  in  temporary  facilities. 

DEA7  TEACHEBS 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  children  who  have  ^own  into  adults — do  they 
or  could  they  who  have  been  properly  trained  in  a  school  like  yours, 
perhaps  even  have  gone  to  college,  can  they  then  in  turn  be  useful  in 
teaching  1 
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Dr.  Hicks.  Very  definitely  so. 

Senator  Cotton.  They  might  be  more  effective. 

Dr.  Hicks.  This  is  true.  Approximately  22  percent  of  our  staff  is 
composed  of  deaf  individuals.  It  is  important  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
First  of  all,  many  of  them  are  highly  skilled  teachers,  but  second, 
they  represent  deaf  adult  models  for  the  youngsters  who  see  success- 
ful deaf  adults  and  can  have  as  one  part  of  their  aspiration  becoming 
a  teacher  or  a  professional. 

Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor,  and  it  has  been  most 
interesting* 

JTTSTIFICATIOK 

The  justifications  for  the  budget  request  will  be  placed  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 
[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 
For  carrying  out  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
Act  t80  Stat.  1027),  [$4,625,00Ci  of  which  $1,000,000  shall  be  for 
construction  and  shall  remain  available  until  expended]  $2^962^000. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973 

Rev ;sed  1974 


$  4,625,000 

$3,962,000 

Comparative  transfer  to: 

-38,000 

4,587,000 

3,962,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year. . 

15.199,000 

185,000 

-185,000 

-145,000 

19,601,000 

4,002,000 

Obligations 

by  Activity 

1973 

1974 

Increase  or 

Page  Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Ref.  Pos. 

Amount 

Pos .  Amount 

Pos .  Amount 

Operations : 

(a)  Instructional 

$1,204,000 

75  $1,393,000 

+3  +$189,000 

(b)    Educational  support 

1,035,000 

45  1,184,000 

+3  +149,000 

(c)    Research,  development 

146,000 

12  167.000 

+21,000 

(d)    General  administration 

§  fiscal  operations  23 

1,202,000 

24  1.218.000 

+1  +16,000 

Construction : 

(a)    Planning  5  site 

56,000 

40,000 

-16,000 

(b)     Buildings  (equipment 

5  furnishings)  

15,958,000 

-15.958,000 

19,601,000 

156  4.002,000 

v7  -15,599,000 

Obligations 

by  Object 

Increase 

1973 

1974 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

$4,002,000 

-$15,599,000 

Total  obligations  by 
object  


19,601,000 


4,002.000 


-15,599,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 


1973  Estimated  obligations  $19,601,000 

1974  Estimated  obligations   4,002,000 

Net  change  -15,599,000 


Base  Change  from  Base 


Increases: 

A.  Built-in: 

1.  Operations 

a.  Increase  in  food  service 

cost   --  68,000  --  +$5,000 

b.  Increase  in  transportation 

cost   --  32,000  --  +15,000 

c.  Increase  in  costs  of  utilities, 
maintenance  and  custodial 

services   --  61 ,000  +15,000 

Subtotal   --  +35,000 

B.  Program: 

1.  Operations 


a. 

Instructional  services . .  . . 

72 

1,104,000 

+  3 

+175,000 

b. 

Educational  support 

42 

974,000 

+  3 

+128,000 

c. 

Research,  development  ^ 

12 

146,000 

+21,000 

d. 

General  administration  ^ 

23 

1,202,000 

+  1 

+16,000 

Construction 

a. 

Funds  for  equipping  the 

permanent  MSSD  facility... 

+40,000 

+  7 

+380,000 

Total,  increases  . . . 

+7 

+415,000 

Decreases : 

B.  Program: 

1.  Construction 

a.  Non  recurring  equipment 

costs   --  -56,000 

b.  Non  recurring  building 

costs   21  ZZZ  --  -15,958,000 

Total,  decreases...   -16,014,000 

Total,  net  change     +7  -15,599,000 


ERIC 
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Summary  of  fhanges 


1973  Estimated  budget  authority  $4,r87,000 

1974  Estimated  budget  authority   3,962,000 

Net  change   -625,000 


Base  Change  from  Base 


Increases : 

A.  Built-in^: 

1  Operations 

a.  Increase  in  food  service 
costs  

b.  Increase  in  transportation 
costs  

c.  Increase  in  costs  of  utilities, 
maintenance,  and  custodial 
services  

Subtotal  

B.  Program; 

1 .  Operations 


a. 

Instructional  services.... 

72 

1,104,000 

+3 

+175,000 

b. 

Educational  support 

42 

974,000 

+3 

+128,000 

c. 

Research,  development  5 

12 

146,000 

+21,000 

d. 

General  administration  5 

23 

1,202,000 

+  1 

+16,000 

+  7 

+340,000 

+7 

+375,000 

Decreases : 

B.  Program: 

1.  Construction 

a.    Non-recurring  building 

costs   —   —  -1,000,000 


Total,  decreases    --  -1,000,000 


68,000  —  +$5,000 

32,000  —  +15,000 

61,000  +15,000 

+35,000 


Total,  net  changes 


+7  -625,000 
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Explanation  of  Changes 

Construction  funds  in  the  amount  of  $14,958,000  appropriated  in  'fiscal 
year  1972  were  not  obligated  until  fiscal  year  1973  because  of  delays  in 
finalizing  the  building  plans  and  gaining  approvals  to  proceed  with  construction 
of  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  permanent  facilities. 


Increases : 

A.  Built-in : 

1,  Operations 

a.  Additional  funds  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  are  needed  to  meet  food 
contract  cost  increases  and  to  provide  additional  meals  for  an 
increasing  number  of  students  who  require  a  residential  program. 

b.  Additional  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1S,000  are  needed  to  meet 
transportation  cost  increases  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
increasing  number  of  students  requiring  transportation. 

c.  An  increase  of  $15,000  will  provide  for  the  increase  in  cost  of 
telephone,  electrical,  maintenance  and  custodial  services 
associated  with  moderately  expanded  temporary  facilities. 

B .  Programs ; 

1.  Operations 

a.  An  increase  of  $108,000  is  required  for  the  MSSD:     to  maintain  a 
competitive  salary  schedule  with  schools  in  the  area  and  other 
«-nits  of  Gallaudet  College  and  to  maintain  a  relative  salary 
schedule  which  incorporates  the  anticipated  rise  in  cost  of 
living. 

Forty-five  thousand  dollars  ($45,000)  is  needed  for  three  additional 
staff  members  who  will  be  required  in  order  to  have  ,an  adequate 
instructional  program  developed  for  the  200  per  cent  increase  in 
enrollment  in  F.Y.  1975;  new  staff  members  will  be  engaged  in 
teaching  and  participating  in  curricula  development  and  evaluation. 

An  increase  of  $22,000  is  required  to  provide  additional 
contracted  services,  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
expanding  programs. 

b.  An  increase  of  $50,000  is  reqnired  to  upgrade  salaries  and 
maintain  a  competitive  salary  schedule  with  schools  and  other 
area  institutions. 

Two  additional  instructional  designers  well -versed  in  the 
systems  approach,  mediated  instruction,  and  learning  theory  are 
needed  to  work  with  teachers  in  the  developme^\t  of  curricula  a^\d 
materials.    A  specialist  who  can  design  and  implement  a  program 
of  visual  assessment  and  training  is  needed.     $45,000  is  requested 
for  the  cost  of  salaries  and  benefits  for  these  three  additional 
staff  personnel » 

An  increase  of  $33,000  is  required  to  provide  additional  con- 
tracted services,  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
expanded  programs. 

c.  An  increase  of  $21,000  if  required  to  upgrade  salaries  and 
maintain  a  competitive  salary  schedule  with  other  area  schools 
and  institutions . 
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d.    An  increase  of  $8,000  is  required  to  upgrade  and  maintain  compe- 
titive salaries . 

Eight  thousand  dollars  ($8,000)  is  required  for  an  additional 
full-time  driver  necessary  to  an  expanded  student  transportation 
operation. 

2 .  Construction 

a.    New  obligations  of  funds  appropriated,  in  prior  years  ,in  the 

amount  of  $40,000  are  anticipated  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
to  be  installed  in  thiit  portion  of  the  facilities  under  con- 
struction. 


Authorizing  Legislation 

1974 


Legislation  Appropriation 

Authorized  Requested 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf   Indefinite  $3,962,000 


Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
Authorization  of  Appropriation 


Sec.  2.    For  the  purpose  of  providing  day  and  residential  facilities 
for  secondary  education  for  persons  who  are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  college  and  other  advanced  study,  and  to  provide  an  exemplary 
secondary  school  program  to  stimulate  the  development  of  similarly 
excellent  programs  throughout  the  Nation,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for    each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
establishment  and  operation,  incluuing  construction  and  equipment,  of 
a  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  to  serve  primarily  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  nearby  States,  including  sums  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  facilities  for  the  school. 

(31  D,C.  Code  1051)  Enacted  October  15,  1966,  P.L.  89-694,  Sec  2,80 
Stat.  1027. 


Explanation  of  Transfers 


1973 

Estimate  Purpose 


Comparative  transfer  to: 


Office  of  Education  -$38,000  Transfer  of  HEW  laison 

staff  to  the  Office  of  Education. 
This  function  is  now  budgeteci  in 
the  Office  of  Education  salariei 
and  expenses  account. 
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SudgiJt 

Estimate  House  Senate 


Year 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allv^wance 

Appropriation 

1968 

700,000 

700,000 

700,000 

700,000 

1969 

845,000 

845,000 

845,000 

845,000 

1970 

781,000 

781,000 

781,000 

781,000 

1971 

2,462,000 

2,462,000 

2,462,000 

2,462,000 

1972 

17,491,000 

17,491,000 

17,491,000 

17^491,000 

1973 

4,625,000 

1974 

3,962,000 

Justification 


Increase  or 

1973   1974   Decrease 

Pos .       Amount       Pos.       Amount       Pos.  Amount 


Personnel  compensat  ion 

and  benefits    149     $  2,123,000  156    $  2,408,000  +7  +$285,000 

Other  expenses   17,478,000  1,594,000  -15,884,000 

Total   149      19,601,000  156       4,002,000  +7    -15,599  ,000 


General  Statement 


In  compliance  with  Public  Law  89-694,  an  Agreement  between  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Gallaudet  College  was  signed  on  May  16,  1969, 
authorizing  the  establishment,  construction,  equipping,  and  operation  of  a  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  to  be  located  on  the  campus  of  Gallaudet  College 

The  purpose  of  the  MSSD  is:     (a)  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  educational 
experimentation  and  change  by  developing  and  validating  innovative  management  and 
instructional  models;  (b)  to  disseminate  working  models  to  the  professionals  ir 
the  education  of  the  deaf  in  order  to  have  an  impact  upon  the  education  of  the 
more  than  50,000  deaf  students  in  schools  and  programs;   (c)  to  prepare  deaf 
adolescents  for  post-secondary  academic  and/or  vocational  pursuits. 

The  development  of  effective  models  requires  the  use  of  both  human  and  non- 
human  resources.    Exceptionally  competent  professional  representatives  of  the 
varied  areas  of  specialization  within  the  field  of  education  are  necessary  for 
innovative  models  of  an  eclectic  natureto  evolve  through  team  efforts.    A  student 
body  representative  of  schools  and  programs  for  deaf  adolescents  nationally  is  an 
integral  and  important  aspect  of  the  humian  resource  requirement.    The  physical 
facilities  need  to  be  equally  innovative  and  flexible  to  provide  a  laboratory  for 
formative  and  sunimative  evaluation  of  -volving  models.    Additionally,  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  must  be  optimum  for  working  models  to  evolve. 

Models  need  to  be  validated  and  their  effectiveness  substantiated  prior  to  an 
extensive  program  of  dissemination  having  as  itz  parameter  all  secondary  programs 
for  the  deaf  throughout  the  Nation.    As  would  be  expected  in  any  experimental 
program,  various  models  need  to  be  developed,  refined,  and  evaluated.  Identifying 
models  which  are  inadequate  is  equally  important  to  the  constituency  of  the  MSSD 
as  identifying  workable  models. 
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Dissemination  may  take  various  forms:    through  the  publication  of  information 
and  instructional  materials;  through  the  inclusion  of  people  from  the  profession 
in  the  programs  at  the  MSSD  for  the  purpose  of  working  with  materials  anJ  staff; 
and  through  the  involvement  of  the  MSSD  staff  personnel  in  other  schools  and 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  materials  and  methods.    This  is  dissem- 
ination at  its  hi-^hest  level;  it  requires  a  continuous  flow  of  information  and 
human  resources  i  \to  and  out  of  the  school,  in  essence,  an  interaction  between  the 
school  and  its  constituency  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  profession  of  education  of 
the  deaf. 

To  prepare  the  regional  population  of  ac^f  adolescents  for  post-secondary 
academic  and/or  vocational  pursuits,  the  Model  Secondary  School  must  develop 
strong  instructional  components.    Extensive  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  utilizing 
and  improving  those  practices  known  to  be  successful,  particularly  techniques 
related  to  individualizing  and  personalizing  instruction.    This  needs  to  include 
major  technological  support  services.    Additionally,  intensive  efforts  need  to  be 
made  toward  achieving  exper itnental  and  highly  creative  approaches  which  are  unique 
and  show  promise  of  success  in  educating  deaf  youth.     Such  appro.^ches  must  be 
within  the  construct  of  an  educatively  rich  environment  offering  \he  deaf  adolescent 
outstanding  opportunities  to  select  and  pursue  a  challenging,  exciting  program. 

Therefore,  to  perform  its  task  appropriaveiy ,  the  major  activities  of  the  Model 
Secondary  School  must  focus  upon  the  development  of  models  in  all  areas  of  the 
school's  operations,  the  dissemination  of  effective  models  to  the  profession  of 
education  of  the  deaf,  and  the  education  of  the  current  student  body.  These 
activities  then  become  the  school's  goals  and  achievement  may  te  viewed  as  a 
continuum »  with  success  measured  both  in  terms  of  quality  of  program  and  the  extent 
to  which  National  impact  is  evidenced.    The  dual  proof  or  the  effectiveness  of 
these  models  will  be:    (a)  the  successes  of  the  MSSD  students  during  the  time  when 
they  are  enrolled  in  the  program  and  while  they  are  pursuing  post-secondary  train- 
i^'g  and/or  vocational  pursuits;  and  (b)  the  success  of  selected  deaf  students 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  exposed  to  tl.a  models  during  field  validation  and 
after  dissemination. 

The  revisions  of  the  1973  budget  will  enable  the  Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf  to  initiate  and/or  I'^fine  the  development  of  several  promising  models. 
These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to:    an  Instructional  Development  System 
model  employing  a  team  of  specialists  and  teachers  for  instructional  materials 
development;  a  school-wide  decision-making  model  for  effective  group  decision 
making;  an  EOE  Affirmative  Action  Plan  vhich  includes  a  -">del  for  the  recruitment 
and  selection  of  professional  staff  personnel;  a  Prograi     .Janning,  Budget,  Eval- 
uation System  (PPBES)  for  the  generation  and  justif icatioji  by  objectives  of  all 
programs  of  the  Model  Secondary  School;  a  staff  development  model  which  will  allow 
each  staff  member  to  increase  his/her  competencies  in  order  to  perform  in  the  most 
efficacious  manner  for  his/her  defined  role.    Additionally,  modular  scheduling  and 
differentiated  staffing  will  be  examined  to  ascertain  effective  methods  by  which 
optimal  cognitive-affective  development  and  perfortnance  on  the  part  of  the  students 
with  varying  maturity  and  ability  levels  may  occur. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,962,000  an  increase  of  $337,000  for  operations  an(.  a 
decrease  of  $1,000,000  for  construction  over  Fiscal  Year  1973, is  requested  in 
Fiscal  Year  1974. 


Operations 


Increase  or 

1973   1974   Decrease  

Pos .         Amount       Pos .       Amount     Pos .  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits   

Other  expenses   

Total  


149      $2,123,000      156      $2,408,000    +7  +$285,000 

1,464,000      ---        1,554,000    ->  +90,000 

149       3,587,000      156       3,962,000    +7  +375,000 


97-221)  O  -  73  -  58 
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The  obligations  incurred  for  this  activity  may  be  grouped  into  four  major 
program  elements:     Instructional  Services;  Education  Support  Services;  Research, 
Development  and  Evaluation;  and  Administrative/Fiscal  Operations.    The  combined 
activities  of  these  four  Programs  enable  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
(MSSD)  to  respond  to  its  charge  of:     (a]    developing  and  validating  innovative 
management  and  instructional  models;  (b)  disseminating  working  models  to  the  pro- 
fession; and  Cc)  educating  deaf  adolescents  from  a  region  consisting  of  the  states 
of  Delaware,  Maryl':.-d,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia . 

Instructional  Service.- 

The  Instructional  Program  must  be  in  the  framework  of  an  exemplary,  comprehen- 
sive secondary  program  which  will:     (a)  prepare  deaf  students  for  college  and  other 
post- secondary  programs,  fb}  prepare  terminal,  non-college  bound  deaf  students  for 
employment  and/or  continuing  career  development,  and  Cc)  prepare  deaf  students  to 
be  independent  and  contributing  members  of  society. 

To  allow  for  the  different  developmental  patterns  and  learning  styles  of  each 
student,  highly  individualized  curricula  and  instructional  materials  must  be 
developed  by  each  of  the  14  instructional  departments.  An  average  of  SO  percent  of 
each  teacher's  time  is  spent  in  development  activities,     (The  professional  exper- 
tise of  specialists  assigned  to  educational  Support  and  Research  Programs  are 
required  to  complement  the  professional  competencies  of  the  content  teacher  in 
these  developmental  tasks.) 

The  instructional  products  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  these  teams  will  be 
utilized  in  providing  instruction  to  the  present  student  body  and  after  extensive 
refinement  and  validation,  be  disseminated  to  all  secondary  schools  and  programs 
for  the  deaf  throughout  the  Nation.  "  Therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the  obligations 
incurred  by  the  Instructional  Programs  is  simultaneously  contributing  to  the 
education  of  the  present  student  body  and  to  the  MSSD's  efforts  to  have  an  impact 
upon  the  education  of  the  more  than  50,000  deaf  students  presently  enrolled  in 
educational  programs. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  $189,000  is  requested  for  the  purpose  of  I 
activities  in  Instructional  Services. 


Education  Support  Services 

The  Education  Support  Programs  include  activities  required  to  provide  direct 
instruction,  and  to  develop  managerial  and  instructional  models.    Clusters  of 
support  services  may  be  identified  by  need  areas:    the  social,  emotional,  and 
physical  well-being  of  students  (a  necessarv  precursor  to  optimum  success  in 
school);  the  home-like  placement  for  those  students  who,  by  reasons  of  distance 
or  family  circumstances,  need  residential  placement;  the  vital  services  related 
to  acquisition,  storage,  retrieval,  and  assistance  in  the  utilization  of  the 
extensive  amounts  of  book  and  non-book  materials  and  equipment  required  for  an 
individualized  instructional  program;  the  improvement  of  each  stiff  member  through 
an  extensive  staff  development  program;  the  highly  competent  professionals  repre- 
senting the  areas  of  instructional  design,  technology,  and  mediated  materials  and 
equipment;  the  techao logical  s>stems  which  contribute  required  support  for 
instructional  and  developmental  activities. 

Audiological ,  comjnunication,  counseling,  health,  and  psychological  assessment 
are  necessary  adjuncts  to  individualized  educational  programming.    Social  work 
services  provide  needed  assistance  to  families  and  students  so  that  they  may  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  educational  programs.    Foster  and  group  home  .placements 
are  provided,  in  addition  to  the  resident  hall  setting.  1 

One  of  the  majo:  components  of  educational  support  is  that  of  staff  develop- 
ment.   Although  the  .MSSD  recruits  and  selects  highly  trained  specialists  from  a 
variety  of  discipl:  les ,  the  special  skills  required  for  teaching  deaf  children,  and 
for  developing  vsrious  management  and  instructional  models  necessitate  an  extensive 
and  continuous  staff  development  program.    Additionally,  staff  members  need  to  be 
allowed  to  partirjipate  in  those  activities  which  will  enable  thera  to  remain  current 
in  their  fields  of  specialization. 
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Media  Services  personnel  cooperate  with  content  specialists  in  the  Instruc- 
tional Program,  and  with  curriculum  and  evaluation  specialists  in  the  Office  of 
Research,  Development,  and  Evaluation  in  offering  support  services  to  the  teaching 
staff  in  the  development,  revision  and  refinement  of  curricular  materials  in  an 
instructional  package  format.    Media  production  personnel  produce  photographic, 
graphic,  print,  television,  and  programmed  materials  for  use  in  instructional 
packages.    Additionally,  they  assist  with  acquisition,  use,  and  maintenance  of 
technical  systems  including  the  Computer  Assisted  Programs,  the  TV  studio, 
amplification  and  audio-visual  prograaas. 

A  long  neglected  area  in  the  education  of  deaf  children  is  that  of  visual 
assessment  and  training.    Deaf  individuals  must  rely  upon  visual  imput  as  a 
primary  channel  for  receptive  communication  and  learning.    A  program  which  would 
provide  assessment  and  training  in  all  visual  skills  must  be  designed  and  imple- 
mented as  a  component  of  the  Education  Support  Programs. 

Some  of  the  models  which  should  evolve  from  the  arr.iy  of  Educational  Support 
Programs  include:    the  most  effective  use  of  specialists  in  schools  and  programs 
serving  deaf  children;  the  implementation  of  an  effective  Instructional  Design 
Systems  by  faculties  in  schools  and  programs  serving  the  deaf  children;  the 
most  effective  employment  of  mediated  instruction;  the  effectiveness  of  computer 
assisted  instruction;  the  most  effective  use  of  instructional  television  and  auto- 
mated material  access  systems;  procedures  for  effective  staff  development; 
procedures  for  effective  resident,  foster  and  group  iiome  living;  procedures 
for  effective  counseling  >ind  social  services. 

An  increa':e  in  the  amount  of  $149,000  is  requested  for  the  purpose  of 
activities  in  Educational  Support  Services. 


Research,  Developmeit  and  Evaluation 

The  programs  for  Research,  Development  and  Evaluation  involve:    basic  and 
applied  research  in  the  areas  of  deafness  and  the  education  of  deaf  youth;  forma- 
tive and  summative  evaluation  of  models  emanating  from  all  program  elements  of  the 
MSSD;and  coordination  of  the  development  and  evaluation  of  curricul^i. 

The  experimental  and  innovative  nature  of  the  MSSD^s  mandate  requires  exten- 
sive programs  of  formative  and  summative  evaluation  of  the  cognitive-affective 
development  and  performances  of  students  with  varying  levels  of  maturity  and 
ability.     In  addition,  equally  extensive  programs  of  formative  and  summative 
evaluation  are  required  during  the  development  and  refinement  of  managerial  and 
instructional  models. 

The  innovative  nature  of  instiactional  programs  requires  the  development  of 
new  instruments,  which  do  not  depend  solely  upon  verbal  input,  for  measuring 
changes  in  the  cognitive-affective  behaviors  of  students.    The  instructional 
value  to  the  deaf  of  computers,  teJ (^^'ision,  automated  materials  access  systems 
and  other  technological  systems  must  be  explored. 

Contributions  from  all  program  elements  of  the  MSSD  are  required  in  order  for 
an  innovative  individualized  curricula  to  be  developed.    A  crucial  function  of 
the  Research,  Development  and  Evaluation  Programs  is  the  coordin'tion  of  the 
efforts  of  the  entire  staff  in  the  development  of  curricula  in  order  to  optimize 
the  contributions  of  each. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  $21,000  is  requested  for  the  purpose  of 
activities  in  Research,  Development,  and  Evaluation. 

Administrative/Fiscal  Operations 

The  Administrative/Fiscal  Programs  provide  the  physical  facilities,  fiscal 
management,  and  the  coordination  of  all  program  activities.     In  addition, 
administrative  services  include  that  of  public  information,  student  admissions, 
transportation,  scheduling,  and  coordination  of  staff  recruitment/selection 
functions. 
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Manage jent  services  for  a  model  such  as  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf  require  thf  same  level  of  innovation  and  creativity  as  for  other  program 
activities      A.dministrators  must  provide  an  appropriate  climate  for  experimenta- 
tion and  positive  educational  change.    Models,  for  decision-making  require  exten- 
sive functional  1 zation  and  effective  horizontal  and  vertical  coordination. 

Fiscal  management  is  a  critical  element  in  program  development  and 
administration.    In  order  for  supervisory  personnel  in  the  various  programs  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities  effectively  and  to  assure  that  programs  assume 
financial  accountability,  it  is  especially  important  that  sound  financial  account- 
ing aid  reporting,  quality  physical  facility  operation  and  maintenance,  and  other 
h»^h  quality  fiscal  services  be  developed. 

Recruitment  and  Selection  procedures  of  s^^u-  ^  jiersonnel  must  provide  an 
attiaction  for  both  a  high  quality  and  an  adequate  quantity  of  applicants. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  $16,000  is  requested  for  the  purpose  of 
activities  in  Administrative/Fiscal  Operations. 


Construction 


Increase  or 

1975    1974    Decrease 

Pos .       Amount         Pos .       Amount  Pos .  Amount 


PerSf mei  compensation 

and  benefits     --    — 

Other  expenses   $16,014,000    --         $40,000  -$15  j74,000 

Total. ....    --         16,014,000   40,000  —  -15,974,000 

The  conatniction  of  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  permanent 
facility  waft  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1973.    New  obligation  In  the  amount  of 
$40,000  from  previously  appropriated  planning  funds  are  anticipated  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  to  be  installed  in  that  portion  of  the  facilities  under 
construction. 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity;    Instructional  Services 


 1974  

1973  Budget 

Estimate 


Pos.        Amount  Authorization  Fos .  Amount 


72       $1,204,000         Indefinite  75  $1,393,000 


Program  Purpose ;    Instructionil  Services  provide: 

CI)    an  exemplary,  comprehensive  secondary  school  program  to  (a)  prepare  deaf 
students  to  be  independent  and  contributing  -.nembers  of  society,   (h^  pre- 
pare deaf  students  fc.-.-  college  and  other  advanced  study,  and  (c)  prepare 
terminal,  non-college  bound  deaf  students  for  employment  and  continuing 
career  development.     (These  educational  services  are  directed  to  a 
regional  population  of  high  school  age  deaf  students:    Delaware,  Maryland 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia.) 
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(2)    content  expertise  for  the  development  of  highly  individualized  curricula 
and  instructional  materials  for  (a)  instruction  of  the  present  student 
body  and  (b)  dissemination  to  all  secondary  school  programs  for  deaf 
youth  throughout  the  country. 

Explanation:    Obligations  for  this  activity  include  staff  salaries  and  benefits 
contracted  services,  Tiaterials,  supplies,  and  equipment . 

Accomplishments  in  1973:     This    year  Che  following  activities  have  been  pursued: 

1.  provided  instruction  in  fourteen  content  areas  for  the  current  student  body. 

2.  initiated  an  instructional  program  encompassing  a  mini-school  prototype 
with  the  admission  of  KDES  students  unable  to  meet  admission  requirements 
for  the  other  MSSD  programs. 

3.  initiated  a  pilot  program  of  team  teaching  by  assigning  speech  pathologist 
to  the  various  academic  areas. 

4.  initiated  a  pilot  summer  camp  program  to  provide  an  education/social/recrca- 
tional  environment  for  social  interaction  between  the  students  and  outstanding 
adult  deaf  persons. 

5.  initiated  a  pilot  sujuner  instructional  program  using  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area  as  the  classroom. 

6.  designed  and  refined  a  system  for  progress  reporting  which  lends  itself 
to  the  individualized  nature  of  the  instructional  program. 

7.  initiated  an  instructional  division  newsletter,  "Think  Aloud,"  which  included 
summary  of  pertinent  professional  activities,  departmental  activities,  and 
professional  exchanges  between  staff  members  concerning  the  instructional 
programs. 

8.  revised  the  system  for  dating  and  maintaining  attendance  records  which  lends 
itself  to  the  individualized  flexible  scheduling. 

9.  initiated  a  12-month  instructional  program. 

10.  initiated  a  pilot  teacher  aide  work -study  program  involving  a  student  from 
a  metropolitan  public  high  school. 

11.  initiated  the  publication  of  a  weekly  student  newspaper. 

12.  coordinated  and  sup'irvised  the  participation  of  the  MSSD  students  in  the 
"Presidential  Classroom  Programs." 

13.  sponsored  two  workshops  for  MSSD  students  conducted  by  the  National  Theatre 
for  the  Deaf. 

14.  provided  seminars  for  students  on  orientation  and  counseling  to  the  world 
of  work. 

15.  developed  work  placement  options  for  five  levels  of  work  experience; 

(a)  on-campus  stations,  (b)  semi-sheltered  off-campus  stations,  (c)  service 
type  stations,  (d)  unstructured  community  stations,  and  (e)  specialized 
on-the-job  training  stations. 

16.  held  a  series  of  one-day  workshops  to  familiarize  area  businessmen  and 
employers  with  the  MSSD  and  its  Off-Campus  Work  Study. 

Objectives  in  1974:    The  objectives  embedded  in  the  activities  listed  above 
will  continue  to  be  pursued.    Additionally,  exploratory  and  experimental  efforts 
toward  curriculum  development  will  be  tested  and  in  readiness  for  the  anticipated 
expanded  student  population;  the  scheduling  process  will  be  analyzed  to  ascertain 
refinements  which  would  allow  optimal  cognitive-affective  development  of  students 
with  varying  maturity  and  ability  levels;  programs  in  prevocational  areas  will  be 
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developed;  and  additional  resources  in  the  community  will  be  identified  and 
employed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curricula. 


Activity:    Educational  Support  Services 

 1974  

1973  Budget 

  Estimate 

Pos ■       Amount  Authorization        Pos .  Amount 

42      $1,035,000         Indefinite  45  $1,184,000 


Program  Purpose:  Educational  Support  Services  provide  multi -support  activities 
for: 

(1)  direct  instruction  to  the  regional  population  of  high  school  age  deaf 
students  at  the  MSSD. 

(2)  development,  revision  and  refinement  of  innovative  managerial  and  instruc- 
tional models. 

(3)  dissemination  of  working  models  to  the  professionals  in  the  education  of 
deaf  children  and  youth. 

Explanation:  Obligations  for  this  activity  include  staff  salaries  and  benefits, 
contracted  services,  material";.  suoDlies.  and  equipment. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:     The  following  activities  have  been  pursued  in  1973; 


1.  provided  comprehensive  counseling  and  sr^cial  work  programs  for  students 
and  their  parents  and/or  guardians. 

2.  provided  residential  programs,  including  group  and  foster  homes,  for 
students  who,  because  of  distance  or  family  circumstances,  need 
residential  placement. 

3.  developed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  staffing  and  operation  of  the  residence 
program  in  the  new  facilities. 

4.  refined  procedures  for  academic  and  psychological  staffing  to  better  incor- 
porate the  consultant  services  of  psychologists,  psychiatrists  and  other 
needed  specialists. 

5.  increased  the  utilization  of  closed  circuit  television  for  instructional  and 
informational  purposes. 

6.  refined  and/or  completed  plans  for  the  following  educational  technological 
systems:    educational  television,  a\Jtomated  retrieval  and  display  of  selected 
educational  materials;  computer  assisted  instruction;  amplification  systems 
to  accommodate  hearing  impairment;  visual  paging  and  communication  facilities 
through  combined  use  of  '-Jletype,  telephone,  and  television;  and  personal 
safety  signaling  systems  using  non-aurMtory  stimuli. 

7.  continued  to  coordinate  the  acquisition,  storage,  retrieval,  and  maintenance 
of  all  hook  and  non-book  materials  required  for  an  individualized  instruc- 
tional program,  including  assistance  and  training  in  their  use. 

8.  coordinated  the  maintenance  and  technical  monitoring  of  the  Computer 
Assisted  Programs. 

9.  continued  to  provide  leadership  and  guidance  to  instructional  design  teams 
in  the  development  of  instructional  packages. 
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10.  continued  to  produce  the  photographs,  art  work,  video  tapes  and  other 
visuals  required  for  instructional  packages  and  the  production  of  the 
completed  package. 

11.  expanded  staff  development  through  additional  in-service  courses,  workshops, 
seminars,  and  opportunity  for  participation  in  professional  meetings. 

12.  extended  opportunities  for  observation  of,  and  participation  in,  the  MSSD 
programs  by  staff  members  from  r'ther  schools  and  programs  for  the  deaf. 

13.  completed  procedures  and  guidelines  for  university  programs  to  participate 
in  practicuffl  and  internship  experiences. 

14.  established  a  team  of  staff  members  to  participate  in  planning  staff 
development  programs  to  meet  the  expressed  needs  of  the  staff. 

15.  initiated  staff  evaluation  procedures,  including  criteria  for  evaluation. 

16.  provided  the  opportunity  for  staff  participation  in  selected  programs  of 
study. 

17.  provided  training  activities  for  management  personnel  to  Improve  the  skills 
required  for  successful  management. 

IS.    planned  a  program  of  parent  education  which  focused  on  adolescence  and 
career  planning. 

19.  initiated  the  development  of  diagnostic  techniques  for  assessing  the 
expressive  and  receptive  language  levels  of  students. 

20.  completed  a  oKxlel  for  the  Implementation  of  Instructional  Design  Systems 
to  facilitate  the  team  development  of  instructional  packages. 

21.  established  a  liaison  with  the  National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
Materials  for  the  Handicapped,  for  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
instructional  materials. 

Objectives  in  1974:    The  objectives  embedded  in  the  activities  listed  above 
will  continue  to  be  pursued.    Additionally,  the  educational  technological  systems 
required  for  the  permanent  facilities  will  be  planned,  including  provisions  made 
for  their  installation,  operation,  and  maintenance;  plans  for  a  variety  of  group 
patterns  of  living  and  management  in  the  resident  facilities  will  continue 
to  be  developed;  student  and  staff  film  and  television  programming  will  be  re- 
fined and  implemented;  Instructional  Design  Specialists  will  be  added  so  that 
increased  support  services  may  be  provided  to  the  teaching  faculty  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  instructional  packages;  a  concentrated  program  of  staff 
development  will  be  continued  to  p'^'jvide  the  comprehensiveness  necessery 
for  the  staff  to  effectively  contribute  to  an  experimental  program;  staff 
members  will  make  site  visits  to  other  programs  to  explain  and  demonstrate 
the  use  of  techniques  and  materials  which  have  been  developed  and  tested  at 
the  MSSD;  and  participation  by  professionals  in  MSSD  programs  will  be  increased. 
A  program  will  be  implemented  to  insures  that  students  have  comprehensive  service 
in  visual  assessment  and  training  as  a  measure  to  conserve  and  utilize  their 
most  important  remaining  sensory  modality. 
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Activity:    Research,  Developmsnt  and  Evaluation 

 1974  

1973  ~"        ~  Budget  ^ 

  Estimate 

Pos.       Amount  Authorization        Pos.  Amount 


12       $146,000  Indefinite  12  $167,000 


Program  Purpose:    Research,  Development,  and  Evaluation  provide: 

(1}    formative  and  summative  evaluation  of  managerial  and  instructional  models 
emanating  from  all  program  elements  of  the  MSSD, 

(2)  coordination  of  the  development,  revision,  refinement,  and  evaluation  of 
curricula,  including  in-house  and  field  testing  of  instructional  packages, 
strategies,  and  materials. 

(3)  basic  and  applied  research  in  the  areas  of  deafness  and  the  education  of 
deaf  youth. 

Explanation:    Obligations  for  this  activity  include  staff  salaries  and  benefits, 
contracted  services,  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

Accomplishments  in  ^973:         The  following  activities  have  been  pursued  in  1973: 

1»    formulated  and  initiated  validation  of  measures  of  language  development, 

2»    completed  the  prototype  of  a  self-rating  scale  employing  both  pictorial 
and  verbal  presentation  for  assessing  attitudinal  changes, 

3,  initiated  the  development  of  procedures  for  selecting  monitoring  and 
evaluating  faculty  initiated  research  projects, 

4,  established  a  format  and  procedures  for  selecting  and  monitoring  cooperative 
research  projects  between  the  MSSD  and  other  institutims  and/or  individuals, 

5,  expanded  the  data  base  on  current  population, 

6,  conducted  a  pilot  study  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  an  individualized 
standardized  test  as  a  supplement  for  determining  eligibility  of  applicants 
to  the  MSSD, 

7,  continued  to  administer  the  standardized  testing  program  providing  the 
instructional  staff  wich  acliievement  levels  of  individual  students,  and 
providing  statistical  analyses  of  test  results  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
increments  in  the  acquisition  of  concepts  and  skills  of  the  school  population, 

8,  initiated  the  development  of  diagnostic  and  achievement  tests  for  the  concepts, 
processes,  and  skills  which  are  present  in  the  curricula  of  major  subject  areas. 

9,  initiated  a  procedure  for  evaluation  of  curricular  and  instructional  materials 
and  strategies, 

in  initiated  the  development  of  measures  for  evaluating  various  aspects  of  the 
MSSD  program,  e,g,,  staff  development,  parent  education,  and  administrative 
and  fiscal  management. 

11.  continued  to  provide  the  staff  with  critiques  and  summaries  of  pertinent 
research  appearing  in  the  professional  literature, 

12.  established  a  library  of  curricula  from  other  schools, 

13.  coordinated  faculty  efforts  in  the  formulation  of  objectives  and  the  sele*.- 
tion  of  content  for  all  courses  including  the  development  of  instructional 
packages . 
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14.  completed  a  comprehensive  catalngue  of  courses  and  related  information  for 
use  by  students,  parents,  staFT    and  other  interested  individuals. 

15.  coordinated  the  development  of  curricula  fur  the  following  new  courses: 
Adventures  in  Communication,  Body  Movement,  Set  and  Costume  Design, 
Advanced  Foods,  Advanced  Clothing,  Ceramics,  Graphics,  Art  Appreciation, 
Geography,  The  Americans,  Photography,  Adaptive  Physical  Education, 
Television  Programming  and  Presentation,  Health. 

16.  completed  a  review  of  the  status  of  the  school-wide  curriculum,  including 

a  revision  of  the  instructional  goals  for  the  MSSD,  and  terminal  objectives 
of  academic  departments,  and  set  priorities  for  a  curricula  master  plan. 

17.  coordinated  staff  efforts  in  adapting  various  commercially  prepared  curricula 
for  use  with  deaf  students. 

18.  coordinated  staff  efforts  in  the  development  of  a  social  learning  curriculum 
for  a  population  of  non-college  bound  students. 

Objectives  in  1974:    The  objectives  embedded  in  the  activities  listed  above 
will  continue  to  be  pursued.    Additionally,  the  development  of  curricula, 
which  will  maximize  the  individualization  of  instruction,  wi 1 1  be  intensified; 
field  testing  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  materials  with  populations  outside 
of  the  Model  Secondary  School  for^  the  Deaf  will  be  conducted  including  workshops 
with  cooperating  teachers  for  mfiximum  use  and  feedback  of  information;  evaluation 
of  the  relationship  of  teacher  behaviors  and  student  learning  styles  for  the 
identification  of  compatible  teacher-student  matches  will  be  initiated. 


Activity:    General  Administration  and  Fiscal  Operations 


 1974  

1973  ~  Budget 

Estimate 


Pos.       Amount  Authorization         Pos .  Amount 

23      $1,202,000  Indefinite  24  $1,218,000 


Program  Purpose:    The  Administrative/Fiscal  operations  provide: 

(1)  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  total  staff  toward  the  achievement  of 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  MSSD. 

(2)  an  environment,  including  the  physical  facilities,  appropriate  for 
experimentation  and  positive  educational  change. 

(3)  coordination  of  recruitment  and  selection  of  high  quality  personnel. 

(4)  coordination  of  public  information  to  ensure  appropriate  dissemination 
for  the  public  especially  the  main  constituents  of  the  MSSD. 

(5)  coordination  of  fiscal  management  to  ensure  that  the  MSSD  and  its  various 
progrsuns  achieve  financial  accountability  and  quality  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Explanation :  Obligations  for  this  activity  include  staff  salaries  and  benefits, 
contracted  services,  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:        The  following  activities  have  been  pursued  In  1973: 


refined  and  improved  the  computerized  accounting  and  financial  reporting 
system. 
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2.    refined  the  lines  of  communication  and  improved  decision  making  processes 
within  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf. 

.3.    completed  planning  activities  for  the  permanent  Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf  facilities. 

4.  implemented  recommendations  from  management  consultants  relative  to  improved 
and  expanded  administrative  services,  e.g.,  appointment  of  an  Assistant 
Director  for  the  School . 

5.  expanded  efforts  in  the  process  of  sharing  information  and  establishing 
strong  working  relationships  with  schools  in  the  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf  service  area. 

6.  made  substantial  progress  toward  a  system  incorporating  the  concepts  of 
management  by  objectives  and  utilizing  contempoiary  techniques  of 
planning/programming/budgeting. 

7.  completed  an  analysis  of  the  minority  representation  on  the  staff  and 
completed  an  EOE  Affirmative  Action  Plan  which  will  ensure  that  the 
MSSD  wi.l  not  be  discriminatory  in  the  recruitment,  selection  and/or 
promotion  or  its  employees. 

8.  developed  a  plan  for  a  national  recruitment  program  to  ensrre  that  the 
MSSD  will  have  the  most  qualified  professionals  available  ^o  select  from 

in  expanding  the  staff  for  increased  enrollment  of  200%  in  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

9.  continued  to  provide  the  necessary  support  and  direction  for  the  developing 
programs  of  the  MSSD. 

iO.    continued  to  coordinate  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  personnel  for 
all  of  the  MSSD  program  elements. 

Objectives  in  1974:    All  major  objectives  previously  initiated  relative  to 
improveT~ii,dnagement  practices,  computerized  accounting,  and  effective  program 
planning  and  budgeting  will  be  refined  and  clarified  so  as  to  provide  stability 
to  management  activities.    Processes  found  to  be  effective  in  the  area  of 
management  will  be  shared  with  other  schools  and  programs,  particularly  those 
related  to  models  for  decision  making  and  computerized  accounting  and 
reporting. 


New  Positions  Requested 


1974 


Annual 


Number 


Salary 


Operations 


Teachers  

rnstructioT\ai  Design  Specialists 
Visual  Assessment  and  Training 


3 
2 


$44,712 
29 , 808 


Specialist 
Driver  


1 
1 


14,904 
7,905 


lotal  new  positions 


7 


97,329 
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Gallaudet  College 
statement  of  dr,  edward  c  merrill,  jr.,  president 

ACCOMPANIED  3Y: 

DR.  JOHN  S.  SCHtrCHMAN,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

DR.  DOIN  E.  HICKS,  DEAN  OF  PRE-COLLEGE  PROGRAMS 

PAUL  K.  NANCE,  BXTSINESS  MANAGER 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

INDRODUGTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Senator  Cotton.  Next  on  the  agenda  is  the  request  for  $10,422,000 
for  Gallaudet  College. 
Dr.  Merrill  is  here  to  fill  us  in  on  the  activities  of  the  college. 
Doctor,  I  guess  you  do  liave  your  associates  ? 

Dr.  Merrill.  We  have  John  Schuchman,  dean  of  the  college;  Dr. 
Hicks,  dean  of  precollege  program,  Paul  E.  Nance,  business  manager, 
and  Mr.  Miller,  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  open  with  a  statement,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Cotton.  Certainly. 

BUDGET  REQtTEST 

Dr.  Merrill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  committee  and  to  present  the  financial  requests  of  Gallaudet 
College,  and  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1974. 

Gallaudet  College  was  established  in  1864  by  an  act  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  liberal  higher  education  for  deaf  persons. 
Though  today  it  remains  the  only  liberal  arts  coUege  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  deaf,  Gallaudet  has  become  a  mnltipurpose 
educational  institution,  meeting  the  needs  of  its  clientele  on  a  broad 
basis  much  as  a  land  grant  institution  meets  a  variety  of  needs  for  its 
constituency. 

ACCOM  "LTSHMENTS 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  .  recent  accomplishments.  Of  161  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1972,  89  percent  were  employed  or  in  graduate 
school  by  September,  1972.  Among  the  positions  obtained  by  these 
graduates  are  economist,  chemist,  budget  analyst,  computer  pro- 
granier,  st?^.tistician,  librarian,  social  caseworker,  actor,  counselor,  and 
teacher.  The  Gallaudet  College  Center  for  Continuing  Education  con- 
ducted classes  serving  approximately  1,000  deaf  adults  in  cooperation 
with  14  other  area  colleges  and  universities.  The  public  services  pro- 
gram has  conducted  11  conferences  bringing  hearing  and  deaf  people 
together,  focusing  on  such  topics  as  family  life  and  comnninity  leader- 
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ship  training.  A  subscription  teletype  news  service  was  established.  To 
increase  accountability,  the  college  has  developed  measurable  j^erforni- 
ance  objectives  ^or  all  departments,  including  academic  areas,  and  ex- 
pressed ...hem  in  u  comprehensive  master  plan.  We  liave  installed  Plan- 
tran  II,  a  compu^  er-based  planning  system.  These  items  represent 
some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  college. 

PURPOSE  OF  INCREASES 

The  college  requests  increases  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  following 
purposes :  to  implement  educational  support  programs,  including  ex- 
panded computer  center  instructional  services,  an  instructional  mate- 
rials center,  and  technological  innovations  to  imprbve  the  learning  en- 
vironment for  both  faculty  and  students;  to  expand  the  continuing 
education  program  for  deaf  adults,  particularly  in  the  inner  city  for 
deaf,  black  persons  who  need  basic  education;  to  enlarge  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  instructional  program  and  the  sign  language  com- 
munication program ;  to  maintain  faculty  salaries  in  the  first  decile  of 
American  Association  of  University  Professors  ratings;  to  provide 
improved  custodial  and  preventive  maintenance  service  for  our  34 
buildings ;  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  student  life  by  means  of  more 
counseling,  student  exchanges,  and  upgrading  the  qualifications  of 
residence  hall  personnel. 

SECURITY  ON  CAMPUS 

Senator  Cotton.  Excuse  me,  D(  ctov.  I  seem  to  recall  a  rather  dis- 
tressing incident  a  few  years  ago.  We  appropriated  money  to  put  a 
fence  around  and  furnish  more  guards,  lightin^j,  cuid  television 
observance. 

Has  that  all  been  carried  out  ? 

Dr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  parts  to  your  question,  really. 
The  money  for  security  has  been  spent,  and  we  have  a  very  comfort- 
able campus,  and  we  have  had  a  reduction  of  incidents  to  practically 
nothing.  We  had  nothing  serious  happen  on  our  campus. 

This  committee  did  include  $637,000  with  which  the  House  did  not 
concur,  and  therefore  it  was  not  in  the  final  appropriations  for  1973. 
This  was  to  repair  roofs  and  do  other  kinds  of  maintenance  work  that 
we  were  falling  behind  on. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  did  not  have  to  do  with  the  safety  features? 

Dr.  Merrill.  That  particular  allocation  did  not. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  see. 

But  as  far  as  the  safety  precautions,  they  have  been  carried  out? 
Dr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir,  they  have. 

Senator  Cotton.  There  is  nothing  more,  apparently,  required,  just 
in  that  field? 
Dr.  Merrill.  No,  sir. 

We  have  in  this  request — we  have  the  request  for  one  more  security 
guard.  Other  tlmn  that,  there  is  nothing  more  we  need. 
Senator  Cotton.  I  did  not  mean  t  j  interrupt. 

THE  KENDALL  DEMONSTRATION  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Merrill.  The  Kendall  School  was  established  in  1857  and  has 
served  deaf  children  for  well  over  a  century.  Public  Law  91-587  pro- 
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vided  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  program  so  that  it 
'vould  be  a  demonstration  s^^hool  of  national  significance.  As  a  day 
school,  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  now  serves  165 
children  from  the  National  Capital  area,  41  percent  with  suspected 
additional  handic^apping  conditions,  88  percent  from  single-parenl 
families,  30  percent  from  low-income  families,  and  5  percent  from 
foster  homes. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  are  not  talking  about  the  school  we  have  al- 
ready heard  about. 
Dr.  Merrill.  No. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  are  talking  about  a  school  that  tries  to  serve 
local  needs? 

Dr.  Mkrrill.  Yes,  and  small  children. 

Senator  Cotton.  Is  that  on  your  campus ,  too  ? 

Dr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  We  have  two  demonstration  schools. 

Senator  Cotton.  In  other  words,  you  have  Gallaudet  College  proper 
and  you  ha\e  the  Doctor's  Model  School. 

Dr.  Merrill.  The  secondary  school,  the  high  school. 

Senator  Cotton.  Then  you  have  this  for  small  children.  This  is  a 
model  pchool,  too. 

Dr  Merrill.  Yes,  it  is,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  fills  the  same  functions  for  primary  grades  and 
kindergarten  that  this  school  provides  for  high  school. 
Dr.  Merrill.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
Senator  Cotton.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Merrill.  During  the  past  year  the  Kendall  Demonstration 
Elementary  School  has  completed  mdividual  speech  analyses  on  the 
children,  established  priorities  for  individual  and  group  speech  ther- 
apy, provided  examinations  by  an  otolaryngologist--- — 

Senator  Cotton.  What  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Merrill.  That  is  a  medical  doctor  that  specializes  in  throat  and 
nose  problems.  \ 
Senator  Cotton.  I  see. 

How  is  it  that  the  medical  profession  and  the  legal  profession  can  al- 
ways think  up  these  words  ? 

Dr.  Merrill.  Established  counseling  services,  completed  a  needs  as- 
sessment survey,  initiated  new  admissions  procedures,  expanded  the 
auditory  training  program,  and  accepted  interns  in  social  work,  coun- 
seling and  teaching.  Achievement  data  show  the  student  population 
performing  at  approximately  the  national  average. 

Requested  additions  in  the  budget  for  the  Kendall  Demonstration 
Elementary  School  for  fiscal  year  1974  consist  of  two  items :  one,  funds 
for  the  increased  cost  of  student  transportation  and  food  services,  and 
two,  funds  for  faculty  salary  increases. 

In  summary,  Gallaudet  College  and  the  Kendall  Demonstration 
Elementary  School  respectfully  request  an  appropriation  of 
$10,492,000  which  is  an  increase  of  $870,000  for  operations  and  a  de- 
crease of  $5,460,000  for  construction. 

MASTER  PLAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  in  conclusion  here  that  here 
is  a  summary  of  our  master  plan  that  the  faculty  has  developed.  I  am 
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talking  about  the  college.  The  Model  Secondary  School  and  the  Ken- 
dall Elementary  School  have  all  developed  objectives  that  can  be  meas- 
ured to  see  if  we  are  doing  our  job. 

RESEARCH 

One  of  the  more  delightful  things  thai  our  research  is  turning  up 
are  these  books  for  small  children.  You  expressed  an  interest  in  them. 
These  are  the  nursery  rhymes,  and  if  you  will  notice,  the  lip  move- 
ments are  shown  on  the  pictures,  and  the  signs  as  well. 

These  are  extremely  popular  and  are  being  produced  and  repro- 
duced on  the  Gallaudet  College  campus,  so  that  the  small  chilaren 
can  share  in  the  delightful  nursery  rhymes  that  we  have  in  our  culture. 
The  parents  can  also  read  those  to  the  children. 

Senator  Cotton.  This  is  a  remarkably  fascinating  thing.  I  suppose 
when  I  first  came  on  this  committee  14  years  ago  these  had  not  even 
been  heard  of  yet. 

Dr.  Merrill.  That  is  correct. 

COMPARATIVB  FACULTY  SALARY  DATA 

Senator  Cotton.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
the  faculty  ? 

Dr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  salary  schedule.  I  will  ask  Dean 
Schuchman  to  comment  on  that. 

Senator  Cotton.  Would  you  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  record? 

I  do  not  know  if  you  need  to  insert  it  with  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viuuals,  but  by  position. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Comparative  Faculty  Salary  Data 


The  following  information  is  taken  from  published  reports  of  the  American 

Association  of  University  Professors.    The  amounts  shown  below  are  for  a 

s 

nine  months  academic  year  with  twelve  months  contracts  converted  to  nine 
months .! 


(In  hundreds  of  dollars) 


Institution 

1969-70 
Average 

1970-71 
Median 

1971-72 
Median 

1. 

American  University 

$13,3 

$13,5 

$14,0 

2. 

Catholic  University 

12,9 

12,3 

12,5 

3. 

D,  C.  Teachers  College 

14,8 

13,9 

13,8 

4. 

George  Washington  University 

14,3 

14,3 

15,3 

5. 

Georgetown  University 

13,2 

13,0 

13,9 

6. 

Howard  University 

12,3 

12,0 

13,8 

7. 

Gallaudet  College 

li,Z 

11,5 

15,3 

Data  not  yet  published  for  academic  year  1972-73. 

.  Faculty  Salary  Schedule 


Fiscal 
1972 


Fiscal 
1973 


Fiscal 
1974 


Professors 


isociate 
Professors 


Assistant 
Professors 


Instructors 


Maximum  24,000 
Minimum  16,000 


Maximum  16,000 
Minimum  12,700 


Maximum  12,700 
Minimum  10,500 


Maximum 
Minimum 


10,500 
8,200 


29,000 
18,000 


23,000 
15,000 


17,500 
12,500 

14,750 
10,500 


30,000. 
19,00C 


24,000 
15,000 


19,000 
12,500 

16,000 
10,500 
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AVERAGE  TACULTy  SALARY 

Dr.  ScHUCTTMAK.  Tlic  averag'^  salary  for  our  faculty  is  approxi- 
mately $16,000,  and  we  are  in  the  first  decile  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  University  Professors,  which  is  a  national  organization  in 
the  United  States. 

Senator  CorroN.  Do  you  have  the  same  type  of  rank,  f  ill  professors, 
assistant  professors,  instructors,  assistant  instructors  aiii  whatever? 

Dr.  SciiucirMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Merrill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  further  that 
wo,  have  to  recruit  Ph.  D.'s  in  history — Dean  Schuchman  has  a  Ph.  D. 
in  history — and  mathematics,  or  chemistry,  and  then  these  people  must 
undergo  a  training  program  to  learn  the  language  of  signs  as  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Hicks  a  few  minutes  ago,  because  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  teach  in  college.  It  takes  approximately  2  years  for  a  person 
to  become  reasonably  proficient  in  that. 

Senator  CaiTON.  Are  the  salaries  at  a  point  where  you  can  attract 
the  type  of  people  that  you  need  ? 

Dr.  ScirucHMAN.  Yes,  sir.  As  recently  as  3  years  ago  we  had  less 
than  20  faculty  members  with  the  earned  doctorate.  We  now  have, 
depending  upon  how  successful  we  are  in  the  next  few  days,  about  56 
earned  doctorate^s  on  our  teaching  faculty,  which  represents  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  last  8  years  years.  One  of  the  primary  reasons 
we  have  been  able  to  do  this  is  because  of  our  salary  schedule.  So  the 
salary  schedule  has  helped  a  great  deal  in  the  last  3  yeai^. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  was  raised  substantially  within  the  last  2  or  3 
years. 

FACULTY  EVALUAITOX 

Dr.  Schuchman.  Yes.  We  attained  a  first  decile  rating  2  years  ago, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  this.  We  have  to  maintain  this  in 
order  to  keep  our  faculty  members.  It  is  a  very  difficult  process.  Not 
only  do  you  have  the  normal  kinds  of  evaluations  that  you  expect  of 
faculty  members,  but  in  addition,  a  Gallaudet  faculty  member  has  to 
pass  an  annual  total  communication  test. 

What  this  means,  is  that  we  have  a  panel  of  faculty  and  students 
who  administer  these  tests  to  faculty  members,  giving  them  sentences, 
and  paragraphs,  which  are  put  on  television  tapes.  They  are  scored  by 
a  panel  of  faculty  and  students. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  mean  they  communicate  by  signs  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Schuchman.  Total  communications,  voice,  signs. 

Senator  C'^'tton.  You  have  to  keep  having  them  ? 

You  mean  they  might  get  careless? 

Dr.  Schuchman.  More  than  that.  They  have  to  be  able  to  show 
proficiency  or  they  would  not  be  given  tenure. 

Senator  Cotton.  But  he  has  demonstrated  when  he  was  appointed. 

Dr.  Schuchman.  When  we  bring  a  faculty  member  onto  our  staff, 
we  put  them  through  an  8-week  summer  manual  communication  pro- 
gram. When  a  faculty  member  completes  that,  unless  he  happens  to 
be  a  child  of  deaf  parents  or  something  like  this,  he  is  a  stranger  to 
manual  communication  
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Senator  Cotton,  You  mean  they  come  with  no  knowledge  of  sign 
language. 

Dr.  ScHTTCHMAN.  Yes,  except  for  those  individuals  like  myself  who 
happens  to  be  the  son  of  deaf  parents,  I  happen,  to  be  b..ingual.  In 
most  cases  they  come  as  complete  strangers  to  sign  language. 

In  the  liberal  arts  program,  basically  we  are  looking  for  a  person 
with  many  qualifications  in  a  specific  academic  field.  Then  we  t^'ain  the 
individual  ourselves. 

Senator  CmTON.  I  see. 

Dr.  SciitTcroiAx.  We  get  them  up  to  minimum  standards  by  the  end 
of  that  summer,  but  to  obtain  the  levels  of  competency  that  \ve  want, 
it  will  take  at  lea.^t  2  or  3  years. 

Dr.  Merrill,  I  think  the  point  Iiere  is  that  all  of  these  professors 
must  pass  this  test  before  they  are  given  tenure*  This  year  we  are  not 
reappoiiiting  three  people  because  they  were  not  adequate  in  com- 
municating with  students.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  this  is  the  heart  of 
instruction. 

If  we  cannot  hove  good  communications,  it  compromises  the  pro- 
fessor's ability  to  teach. 

Dr.  ScHTJCHMAN.  This  is  only  one  part  of  the  test. 

Senator  Coti'on.  I  am  interested  to  know*  were  those  three  persons 
young,  middle  aged,  or  older  ? 

Dr.  ScHtJCHMAN.  It  is  mixed. 

Senator  Cotton,  It  would  seem  to  me,  as  my  wife  reminded  me  at 
my  age  I  cannot  learn  anything.  I  must  expect  to  forget  everything. 
I  guess  that  is  true,  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  why  a  man 
of  intelligence,  to  be  well-versed  or  have  a  doctorate,  and  reasonably 
young,  at  least  not  old,  why  he  could  not  master  the  sign  language  in 
a  period  of  years? 

Dr,  SciiTJOHMAX,  We  are  doing  some  studies  on  this.  My  personal 
feeling  is  that  quite  oxten  it  is  a  matter  of  attitude  of  the  individual. 

For  an  example,  I  know  2  years  ago  we  recruited  an  individual  in 
our  social  work  department,  and  she  is  at  least  60,  and  she  managed. 
So  I  do  not  think  age  necessarily  means  that  one  cannot  acquire  tliis. 

Senator  Cottox.  That  is  very  encouraging. 

It  is  suggested  here  by  the  chairman  that  the  tulailation  of  the  fac- 
ulty pay  should  extend  over  the  last  B  years,  and  it  was  my  suggestion 
that  you  give  the  position  and  not  the  name. 

Dr.  Merriu^.  We  have  that  for  the  record  here.  (See  pp,  1174  A 
and  B.) 

JOB  PLACEMENT 

Senator  Cotton,  Thank  you.  How  much  success  have  you  had  with 
job  placement?  Is  there  any  on-campus  recruitment? 

Dr,  Merrill,  Yes,  sir.  We  do  have  on-campus  recruitment,  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  opening  statement  some  of  our  placement  records. 
We  will  give  final  figures  on  this  year  in  September,  but  I  understand 
it  10  goiiig  as  well  or  better  than  thc^  information  given  in  this  opening 
statement.  We  do  find  that  it  is  difi^cult  for  our  students  to  get  posi- 
tions, so  we  do  not  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  work  at  it.  We  have  each 
year  at  least  two  meetings  on  our  campus.  One  meeting  is  for  personnel 
directors  of  large  corporations,  American  Air  Lines,  companies  of  that 
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size.  Then  we  have  a  conference  foi  all  government  employment 
people,  and  we  take  a  full  day  for  these  conferences.  The  first  part  of 
the  day  is  to  acquaint  the  personnel  directors  with  deafness,  the  ad- 
vantages, assets,  qualities  of  people  that  are  deaf,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  limitations  they  may  face. 

The  second  part  of  the  day  is  given  over  to  actual  interviews  and  to 
discussions  of  the  needs  of  these  pei'sonnel  directors.  We  have  em- 
phasized this  greatly  during  the  past  3  years,  and  we  are  pleased 
with  our  success. 

I  think  that  we  would  compare  favorably  with  any  college  for  hear- 
ing students.  I  think  we  place  more  of  our  students.  We  have  a  better 
record.  We  have  to  work  at  it.  It  is  not  easy.  You  have  to  break  down 
myths  about  deaf  people.  We  receive  very  good  cooperation. 

Senator  Coiton.  What  do  you  mean  break  down  myths? 

Dr.  Merrill.  For  example,  a  typical  kind  of  turn  off  is  we  cannot 
use  you,  you  cannot  answer  the  telephone. 

A  person  may  have  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  may  be  able  to  adapt 
himself  in  the  job  and  work  around  the  telephone  problem.  We  have 
found  *-his  a  number  of  times. 

Senator  Cotton.  How  do  you  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Merrill.  I  talk  to  deaf  people  all  the  time  on  the  telephone. 
These  are  people  that  have  succeeded.  They  have  a  secretary  who  also 
interprets,  and  they  have  speech,  so  I  talk  to  them.  The  secretary  hears 
it,  signs  to  them  and  they  talk  back  to  me.  In  Washington  there  are 
over  300  teletype  writers  that  are  connected  to  telephones.  So  I  call 
deaf  people  on  the  teletypewriter  in  my  office  daily.  All  you  do  is  dial 
the  number,  put  the  phone  in  the  cradle,  punch  a  button  on  the  tele- 
typewriter, and  it  comes  on,  so  you  type  back  and  forth  to  deaf  people. 
It  is  a  slight  accommodation  but  it  works  well. 

That  is  just  an  ilh'stration  of  the  way  people  sometimes  dismiss  the 
possibility  of  employing  a  deaf  person  without  really  letting  him 
decide  if  he  can  handle  tne  job  and  try  it.  This  is  all  we  ask. 

So  we  do  have  an  active  placement  department  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  cooperates  with  us  in  our  placement  deoartment.  We  have 
two  counselors  who  are  permitted  to  certify  that  a  daaf  individual  can 
do  a  job.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion if  he  can  be  certified  for  doing  a  job  in  the  Government,  and  we 
have  two  of  our  cour.seloi^s  who  are  approved  for  making  that  certifi- 
cation. 

ATTITODE  OF  THOSE  HIRING 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  ^ou  find  to  be  the  attitude  of  most  cor- 
porations about  cooperating  ni  trying  to  make  use  of  the  deaf? 

Dr.  Merrill.  There  has  been  a  change  of  attitude  in,  we  are  pleased 
to  say,  the  last  2  or  3  years.  I  think  part  of  this  has  come  from  civil 
rights  legislation.  The  civil  rights  laws  do  not  cover  handicapping 
conditions,  but  they  do  relate  to  minority  groups  and  women,  and  this 
feeling  about  f airplay  and  fair  opportunities  for  employment  has 
been  accepted  by  large  corporations. 

I  think  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped has  given  g^eat  visibility  to  the  need  for  this.  In  England,  they 
actually  have  a  Jaw  that  requires  businesses  of  certain  si^es  to  employ 
a  small  percentage  of  handicapped  people.  I  would  rather  not  have 
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that  kind  of  law.  I  would  rather  have  this  encouragement  to  let  handi- 
capped people  try,  and  they  will  succeed. 

Senator  (VrruN.  On  your  campus  you  did  not  have  any  dijficulties 
that  other  campuses  had  during  the  war  when  certain  corporations 
that  manufacture  napalm  and  other  things  came  up  for  recruitment 
and  the  student  body  ran  them  off  the  canipus. 

Dr.  Mkutull,  We  had  some  feelings  about  those  things,  and  wo  have 
a  great  deal  of  fc*eling  about  environmental  concerns.  Our  students 
ar3  very  much  engiiged  with  these  ideas,  and  have  strong  feelings 
about  them.  We  had  no  actual  problems  or  disruptions  or  things  of 
this  nature. 

Senator  Cotton.  Some  of  those  corporations,  they  did  come  how- 
ever? 

Dr.  Mkhrill.  I  do  not  remember.  We  did  not  have  any  problems  in 
the  recruiting  business.  I  do  not  know  if  those  concerns  were  repre- 
sented, so  I  cannot  answer  your  question  specifically  in  that  regard. 

AN  EFFORT  AT  SOCIAL.  INTEGRATION 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  you  do — you  have  a  fixed  policy,  or  seem 
to,  that  the  deaf  people  that  come  for  training,  the  Gallaudet  people, 
are  made  thoroughly  cognizanc  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  so 
they  do  not  get  shut  in.  In  other  words,  are  you  telling  them  about 
th'^  Watergate  ? 

All  of  these  current  events,  all  these  developments,  do  they  interest 
themselves,  being  Democrats,  being  Republicans  ?  \^ 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  getting  at,  is  there  a  fixed  policy  of  alert- 
ing them  to  outside  developments  so  they  d(/  not  have  a  tendency  to  be 
shut  in  mentally? 

Dr.  Merrill.  Yes,  I  think  your  question  is  well  taken,  and  we  would 
not  want  our  campus  to  be  viewed  as  an  island  or  anything  of  that 
nature.  We  make  an  efFon,  Of  course,  deaf  students  have  drivers  li- 
censes and  they  come  and  go,  and  some  now  live  off  campus,  so  we  do 
have  an  influx  of  people.  We  have  some  formal  activities.  We  have 
w^hat  we  call  the  Gallaudet  Forum,  We  had  the  coach  of  the  Redskins 
come  in,  George  Allen,  who  spoke  to  our  students. 

Senator  Co-rrox,  How  could  lie  talk  to  them? 

Dr.  Merrill.  He  talked  through  an  interpreter. 

The  owner  of  the  Post,  Mrs.  Graham,  came  down.  We  have  Congress- 
men come  down  to  see  us.  We  also  have  closed  circuit  TV;  we  take  a 
program  and  we  caption  it  and  rerun  it,  and  it  appears  in  dormitories 
and  other  places. 

Senator  Cotton,  They  watch  television  just  the  same  as  I  watch 
foreign  television? 

Dr,  Merrill,  Exactly  right.  You  need  to  have  the  captions  and  they 
need  to  have  the  captions.  We  do  that  at  Gallaudet  College,  and  our 
request  in  this  budget  request  is  for  additional  positions  that  would 
help  ns  caption  more  films.  These,  of  course,  can  be  distributed  to  other 
places  as  well. 

Senator  Cotton,  Counsel  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Senator 
Magnuson  was  a  commencement  speaker  last  year. 
Dr.  Merrill,  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  not  think  that  I  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can should  ask  for  equal  time? 
Dr.  Merrili^.  Yes,  sir. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS 

Senator  Cotton.  We  arc  very  concerned — this  is  Chairman  Mag- 
nuson's  question — we  are  very  concerned  about  the  deteriorating  state 
of  your  facilities.  You  have  asked  for  about  $700,000  for  preventive 
maintenance. 

Is  tliat  amount  going  to  be  sufficient  to  do  all  the  work  that  should  be 
dv>ne? 

Dr.  Merrill.  Tliis  is  the  amount  that  was  estimated  that  would  cer- 
tainly take  care  of  our  most  severe  needs. 

Senator  Cotton.  This  is  the  amount  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  said  you  could  estimate. 

Dr.  Merrill.  We  were  asked  to  submit  an  estimate.  This  is  the 
amount. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  you  submitted  to  them  ? 

Dr.  Merrill.  This  was  the  amount  of  the  request  of  the  chairman. 
Senator  Magnuson.  He  wanted  to  know  the  most  urgent  needs  we  have 
and  we  did  submit  this  amount,  and  this  was  in  the  1973  budget.  This 
was  the  amount  the  House  did  not  concur  with. 

Senator  Cotton.  Senator  Magnuson. 

list  of  urgent  needs 

Dr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir.  Senator  Magnuson  at  that,  time  asked  us  to 
submit  a  list  of  our  most  urgent  needs.  This  would  include  such  things 
as  repair  of  roofs,  removal  of  architectural  barriers,  and  improvements 
to  meet  the  District  Code.  '  ^ 

We  have  whole  buildings  that  do  not  meet  the  code  in  several  im- 
portant respects,  and  this  is  all  in  this  req  lest.  Of  coui'se,  it  was  not 
concurred  in  by  the  Housf*. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  are  not  supposed  to  volunteer  the  information, 
but  I  am  privileged  to  ask  it. 

You  submitted  what  you  thought  was  necessary  to  Chairman  Mag- 
nuson. 

Dr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  CoTit)N.  I  assume  that  you  or  the  Counsel  here  passed  it  on 
to  the  Bu  'eau  of  the  Budget. 

Did  th^y  approve  of  the  amount  that  you  asked  Senator  Magnuson 
for? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  th^nk  we  are  mingling  2  fiscal  years  although  I  may 
be  wrong.  It  sounds  as  if  after  0MB  had  acted  on  the  1973  request 
the  Senate  asked  for  a  figure  that  was  given  directly  to  you,  and  I 
doubt  that  0MB  got  into  it  at  all. 

The  next  question  that  comes  up  is,  is  it  in  our  1974  budget,  and  did 
0MB  approve  it? 

I  think  it  is,  but  I  had  better  turn  it  over  to  the  witness. 

Dr.  Merrill.  That  amount  is  not  in.  There  is  an  amount  here  that 
will  help,  $170,703.  This  would  enable  us  to  do  some  things  that  were 
on  the  original  list. 

Senator  Cotton.  Exercising  reasonable  frugality,  how  much  did 
you  \/ant  in  excess  of  this  $170,000  ? 
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Dr.  Mekrill.  The  original  list  was  what  we  would  really  require.  It 
was  $637,000  specifically. 

Senator  CorroN.  You  are  short  about  $530,000. 
Dr.  Mekrill.  In  this  budget,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Corrox.  What  would  you  do  with  that  $530,000  if  you 
had  it? 

Dr.  Mekriu..  Mr.  Nance,  I  would  like  to  call  on  you. 

Mr.  Nance.  I  can  give  you  some  illustrations  of  items:  repair  of 
roofs  is  badly  needed,  as  is  the  waterproofing  of  the  brick  walls,  the 
caulking  of  the  brick  walls,  and  exterior  painting.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  needs  to  be  done  to  the  interior  mechanical  and  electrical 
systems  in  the  buildings.  For  example,  we  know  that  it  would  cost 
about  $750,000  just  to  update  one  building  on  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal needs. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  do  you  mean  by  mechanical  ? 
Mr.  Nance.  Heating,  air-conditioning,  that  sort  of  thing. 
In  other  things,  it  would  take  $636,000  to  $700,000  for  several  years 
to  really  get  those  buildings  in  sh.'^pe. 
Senator  Coiton.  You  mean  evei'y  year  ? 

Mr.  Nance.  For  several  years  to  really  get  them  in  shape  because  we 
have  a  plarxt  investment  of  roughly  $25  million  that  has  had  very  little 
maintenance  over  the  past  several  years. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  am  sorry.  I  missed  the  figure. 

Mr.  Nance.  Approximately  $25  million. 

Senator  CorroN.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  $170,000  ? 

Mi\  Nance.  We  cm  do  that  much  which  would  help  some. 

MAINTENANCE  PERSONNEL 

Dr.  Mekrill.  We  have  it  spccificall}^  here.  There  are  13  people.  This 
would  include  some  tradesme^i,  a  stationary  engineer,  custodians  and 
painters,  people  of  this  nature,  to  get  us  started  on  this. 

Senator  CorroN.  This  $170,000  is  going  to  be  used  for  personnel? 

Dr.  Merrill.  Maintenance  personnel.  Some  of  this  would  be  con- 
tracted. 

Senator  C'crroN.  You  hire  peoj^le  to  do  it  throughout  the  year? 

Dr.  Merrill.  We  would  do  both.  We  would  have  some  jobs  con- 
tracted and  some  we  would  hire  personnel.  We  are  falling  behind  in 
painting,  and  things  of  this  nature. 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  have  any  comment  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  The  only  comment  I  would  make  also  applies  to  the 
next  appropriation.  What  happened  in  the  budget  process  generally 
this  year,  everybody  was  scaled  back.  Generally  the  special  institu- 
tions  were  scaled  back  by  a  money  sum  rather  than  by  an  identified 
area,  and  they  cliose  to  put  such  increases  as  they  were  able  to  afford 
into  tlieir  academic  program  rather  than  construction,  so  construction 
has  been  cut  back. 

Semitor  Coiton.  The  policy  in  the  last  couple  years  has  been  anti- 
construction.  This  is  not  construction.  This  is  just  maintenance  and 
safety. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  were  increases,  however,  in  the  total  budgets  for 
these  institutions. 

Senator  Co'rroN.  It  was  all  up  to  the  institutions  to  decide  ? 
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Of  course,  quite  expectedly,  they  preferred  to  put  the  money  in  the 
academic  program  rather  than  construction,  because  construction 
everywhere,  as  you  say,  is  falling  behind. 

Why  do  you  say  tliat  the  preference  be  given  to  tlie  academic 
programs? 

It  is  not  going  to  do  much  good  to  improve  them  if  they  are  going 
to  be  burned  up. 

Mr.  MiixKR.  I  do  not  see  it.  I  know  Dr.  Cheek.  I  talked  to  Dr.  Cheek 
about  it,  and  you  know  how  Dr.  Merrill  feels  toward  the  institution 
themselves. 

Senator  Cotton.  This  institution  is  unique  in  the  sense — tliis  school 
is  a  sacred  trust  to  this  committee,  Tliere  is  no  partisanship  on  this 
committee.  Senator  Magmison,  the  chairman  and  myself  are  cowork- 
ers. You  do  not  find  that  in  too  many  subcommittees. 

Roughly  $580,000  is  desired  for  proper  reconditioning  and  main- 
tenance. What  could  you  do  if  the  committee  gave  you  half  of  that? 

HAZARDS 

Dr.  Merrill.  We  would  do  the  priority  items.  We  would  go  to  the 
roots  first.  Then  we  would  go  to  violations  of  the  code.  We  would  go 
to  the  priority  items  first. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  am  not  sure  that  ever3^body  is  going — we  are  in 
tiie  same,  situation  as  we  were  last  year.  So  many*  many  wortliy  causes. 
Everything  before  this  committee  is  worthy. 

In 'addition  to  the  $170,000,  would  it  help  materially  if  we  just 
double  the  $170,000  which  would  be  $340,000  ? 

Dr.  Mkrrill.  Yes,  this  would  help  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Cotton.  Then  you  could  progress  a  little  faster. 

Dr.  MERRILL.  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton,  Are  there  actual  fire  hazards  there  today  ? 

Dr.  Mkrrill.  We  do  have  our  buildings  inspected.  We. do  have  these 
reports.  They  point  out  things  that  should  be  improved,  and  so  we  are 
vulnerable.  We  have  mcst  students  out  of  those  buildings  where  they 
have  said  there  is  a  fi,  6  ha;iard,  but  we  still  have  violations  of  the 
code. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  buildings  when  you 
move  the  students  out? 

Dr.  Merrill.  We  put  offices  or  put  somebody  else  in  there.  One  code 
makes  one  requirement  for  living  quarters,  another  for  offices.  The 
people  are  not  there  at  night  and  the  danger  is  not  there. 

Senator  Cotton.  It  is  a  little  difference  between  the  haisards  of  the 
deaf  person  and  the  normal  person. 

Dr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  request,  we  have  a  sum  wliich  will 
enable  us  to  install  new  strobe  lights  in  the  dormitory.  These  will  wake 
up  a  person.  This  is  our  fire  warning  system.  Those  lights  will  wake 
up  a  person  while  he  is  asleep. 

Senator  Cotton.  A  deaf  person  ? 

Dr.  Merrill.  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton.  You  mean  flashing  in  their  eyes  ? 
Dr.  MpRTLL.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

We  still  have  to  check  the  rooms  if  there  is  a  fire  alarm  because  he 
might  have  his  head  under  a  blanket  or  a  pillow,  but  you  can  turn 
your  head  to  a  wall,  close  your  eyes,  and  if  this  light  goes  on  behind 
you,  you  can  see  it  It  is  that  powerful. 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Senator  Coiton.  How  many  people  are  involved  in  your  adult  ed- 
\ication  program? 

Dr.  Mkrrill,  Approximately  1,000  this  year.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
successful  pro<rrams.  It  is  heing  shared  with  other  colle^res.  Oui-  stu- 
dents do  take  some  courses  in  other  places.  We  pi'ovide  the  intei'preters 
a7Kl  the  note  takers,  so  this  is  another  way  that  our  students  and  deaf 
adults  ^et  out  and  mingle  with  hearing  people. 

Senator  Co^rrox.  What  is  the  overall  need  with  respect  to  adult 
education  ? 

Dr.  Merrill,  The  overall  need  is  twofold.  Adult  deaf  people  are  un- 
deremployed. The}^  do  not  get  jobs  at  the  level  of  their  abilities,  and 
second,  they  do  not  get  promotions  the  way  other  people  do,  and  this  is 
because  for  100  years  or  more  they  have  not  had  access  to  any  contimi- 
ing  education  beyond  college  or  high  school.  So,  like  other  people  that 
do  not  have  these  opportunities,  they  do  not  do  well  in  the  marketplace. 

So,  Gallaudet  has  pioneered  in  setting  up  a  continuing  education 
program.  It  is  rapidly  being  viewed  as  a  program  that  could  be  used  in 
other  places.  Wf/  have  requests  from  Chicago,  Dallas,  Seattle  and  other 
large  communifftes,  to  help  them  get  started  on  this  and  to  share  our 
materials  with  filieni,  and  we  plan  to  do  this. 

Senator  Cotton.  In  other  words,  that  is  entirely  separate.  Gallaudet 
College  is  strictly  a  libei'al  ai'ts  college,  but  this  is  a  sopai'ate  activity. 

Dr.  Merrill.  Yes,  sir;  it  is,  and  it  involves  not  residential  students, 
but  people  that  have  jobs  during  the  day  and  have  to  take  courses  in 
the  evening,  and  we  are  requesting  here  additional  pei'sonnel  for  that 
program.  It  is  pai't  of  our  request.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  not  only  be 
able  to  meet  tliis  need,  but  we  will  be  able  to  help  some  other  community 
get  started  with  programs  for  the  deaf  adults. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  POOR 

Senator  Coiton.  Even  though  conditions  in  this  city — which  I  sup- 
pose we  must  all  admit — are  still  of  a  nature  to  be  oppressive,  and 
there  are  many  unfortunate  people,  are  the  deaf  children  of  the  city's 
poor  right  in  Washington?  Are  they  getting  attention  now  that  they 
were  not  getting  a  decade  ago  ? 

Dr.  Meurill.  We  are  reaching  more  of  these  children  and  tliis  is  re- 
flected in  the  numbers  of  students  there  at  the  Kendall  Scliool.  For 
example,  41  percent  of  these  children  have  another  handicap  in  addi- 
tion to  deafness.  They  might  be  deaf  and  have  cerebral  palsy.  Further- 
more, 88  percent  of  these  children  are  from  single  parent  families,  36 
percent  from  lower  income,  poverty  status  families. 

We  are  reaching  these  children  and  we  bus  them  into  the  Kendall 
School.  This  school  is  making  a  tremendous  difference  in  their  lives. 
These  students  would  be  really  lost.  They  would  grow  up,  they  would 
have  nO|  place  to  turn,  and  no  one  who  understands  them,  and  we  feel 
that  by  "going  through  the  Kendall  School,  they  have  some  choices  that 
they  would  lu'vei*  have  had  before.  They  can  mo\'e  on  to  the  Model 
Secondary  Scliool  or  they  can  ;^o  into  on-the-job  training  and  place- 
ments of  that  1  ype,  and  make  their  living  and  be  indei)endent. 

Senator  Cotton*  Thank  you  very  much. 
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JUSTIFICATION 

Senator  C    TON.  The  justification  for  the  budget  request  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
[The  justification  follows:] 


Appropriation  EsclmaCe 

For  the  partial  support  of  Gallaudet  College  /  including  repairs 
and  Improvements  7  ^  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1954  (68  Stat. 
265),    [  $15,082,000    of  which  $5,460,000  shall  be  for  construction* and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:    Provided,.    That  l£  so  requested 
by  the  College,  such  construction  shall  be  supervised  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  J ^  $10,492,000. 

Explanation  of  Language  Change 

1. 

IjSnguage  has  been  deleted  since  no  funds  are  being  requested  for 
construction. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligations 

1973 

Revised  1974 

Appropriation                                                      $  9.486.000  $10«492.000 

Subtotal,  appropriation  ,                               9,486,000  10,492,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year                        3,296,000  — — 

Receipts  from  non-Feder&l  sources                          1,698,000  1,314,000 

Total,  obligations                               14,480,000  12,106,000 
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Obligations  by  Activity 

1973                  1974                    IncreaBe  or 
Page                                                  Estimate           Estimate  Decrease 
Ref  ■   Pos.      Amount  Pos.    Amount  Pos.  Amount 

Operations: 

(c>  College   432    $  8,779,000    489    $10,114,000  +57  +$1,335,000 

(b)  Kendall  Demonstra- 
tion Elementary 

School   86       1,905,000     86       1,992,000    +  87,000 

Construction: 

(a)  College 

(1)  Planning  &  Site 

Development   —  606,000    — -         — —  — -    -  606,000 

(2)  Buildings     3,172,000   -    -  3,172,000 

(b)  Kendall  Demonstra- 
tion Elementary 

School  

(I)  Planning  &  Site 

Development   ™  18,000    —         — —         —    •  18,000 

Total,  obligations   518      14,480,000    575      12,106,000  +57    -  2,374,000 

Obligations  by  Object 

1973  1974  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Grants,  subsides,  and 

contributions   -     14,480,000  12,106,000  -  2,374,000 

1 

Summary  of  Changes 

1973  estimated  obligations  $14,480,000 

1974  estimated  obligations   12^106,000 

Net  change  -  2,374,000 


 Base   Change  from  Base 

Pos.       Amount      Pos.  Amount 


Increases: 
A.  Built-in 

1.  Operations 

(a)  College 

1.    Increase  cost  in  booketore 
operations  and  outside  con- 
tract for  food  service   4    $    761,467    —     +$  27,000 

(b)  Kendall  Demonstration  Elenientary 

School 

1.    Increase  cost  of  student 
transportation  and  outside 

contract  for  food  service. . .    —         103,000    — -     +  20,000 
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Increaeea  (Cont.):  Baae  Change  from  Base 

B.  Program; 

1.  Operations 

(a)  College 

1.  Intprovement  and  enlargement 
of  the  instructional  support 

programs   22        480,473    +10     +  224,646 

2.  Expansion  of  the  Continuing 
Education  program  for  deaf 

adults   3         124,480    +  7     +  159,000 

3«    Enlarge  the  graduate  and  un<- 
dergraduate  inatructional 
program  and  the  aign  language 

communication  program   144     2,867,078    +12     +  206,834 

4.  Faculty  aalary  increaaea,,.,  — —         — -     +  252,514 

5.  Upgrading  the  preventive 
maintenance  program  for 

buildlnga   30         537,595    +13     +  170,303 

6.  Enlargement  of  programs 
affecting  atudent  life  on 

campua   24         591,336    +  5     +  87,008 

7.  Expanding  general  admlnis~ 
trative  officea  and  inatitu- 
tional  aervicea  to  meet  the 

growth  of  the  inatitution  42    $    803,269    +10     +$  207,695 

(b)  Kendall  Demonatration  Elementary 

School 
1.    Faculty  salary 

Increasea  — -  ----  +  67.000 

Total,  increaada   +57     +  1,422,000 

Decreaaea; 
B.  Program 

(a)  College 

1.  Planning  and  Site  Development 

(a)  Updating  of  the  Maater  Plan    ™  — —       ™     -  500,000 

(b)  Other  projecta  — •  — —     -  106,000 

2.  Buildinga 

\.a)  Phaae  I  in  updating  of  cam** 

pufl-wide  utilitiea        -  264,000 

(b)  Cona true t ion  of  the  foo^ 
aervice  and  health  cei.  , 

College  portion  — -  — -  -  2,400,000 

(c)  Other  projecta  — -  — —  —     -  508,000 

(b)  Kendall  Demonatration  Elementary 

School 

1.    Planning  and  Site  Development 
(a)  Kendall* a  facllltlea  and 

related  utilitiea  — -  — —       —     -  18,000 


Total,  decreaaea  — —     -  3,796,000 


Total,  net  change   +57     -  2,374,000 
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Explanation  of  Changes 


Increaaea: 

A.  Butlt-ln 

1.  OperaClona 

(a)  College 

1.    "fhe  $27,000  increase  is  requested  for  food  service  and 
bookatore  operaCiona*    Thia  increaae  is  a  result  of 
higher  contractual  coat  in  the  operation  of  the  food 
service  and  also  for  additional  cost  In  the  day  to  day 
operationa  of  the  bookatore* 

(b)  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School 

1.  The  $20,000  increaae  ia  needed  for  food  and  tranaportatlon 
services.    Theae  funda  will  enable  Kendall  Demonatration 
Elementary  School  to  meet  the  predicted  increaae  in  con- 
tractural  costa  of  both  food  and  transportation. 

B.  Program 

1*  Operations 
(a)  College 

!•    The  ^224,6^h6  increaae  ia  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  in* 
atructional  aupport  programs  ao  that  conditions  can  be 
developed  which  will  provide  a  stimulating  and  rewarding 
education  for  each  atudent^  and  to  participate  in  related 
reaearch  and  development.    In  order  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  thia  program,  the  College  will  require  tech* 
nical  expertiae  in  televidion  aervicea,  graphic  aidea, 
photographic  services ,  captioning ,  and  audio  sya terns*  Inatruc- 
tora  in  llngulatica  and  clerical  personnel  are  alao. needed. 
$103,567  Is  neceaaary  for  ten  :iew  peraonnel  in  addition  to 
$121,079  needed  for  normal  materlala,  computer  terminals, 
closed  circuit  television  equipment,  graphic  art,  photographic 
equipment,  snd  amplification  systems  in  order  to  make  maximum 
use  of  the  residual  hearing  of  the  hearing  impaired. 

2.  Ttie  $159,000  increase  is  for  further  implementation  of  the 
continuing  education  program  for  deaf  adulca.  The  increase 
ia  for  seven  additional  poaitiona  along  with  funda  for  sup- 
port materials,  'fl^e  program  will  be  enlarged  from  the  current 
forty-one  courae  offeringa  aerving  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  persona  to  sixty  couraea  or  claasea  serving  1,500  deaf 
adults. 

3.  The  $206,834  increase  is  for  seven  new  teaching-faculty,  four 
support  personnel,  an  Associate  Dean  for  Reaearch  and 
normal  inatructlonal  materials.    The  College  must  foater  In 
iLs  students  the  ability  to  effectively  communicate  their 
ideas  as  educated  young  men  and  women.    One  way  of  realizing 
this  objective  is  to  increaae  atudent-faculty  contact  through 
increased  numbers  of  faculty.    Our  need  for  more  faculty 
personnel  ia  supported  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  faculty  mem- 
bers teach  a  12-credic  hour  claaa  load  which  Is  t'ue  maaclmum 
load  recommended  by  the  American  Association  of  Univeraity 
Profeasora;  this  does  not  include  time  spent  on  research, 
graduate  study,  atudent  advtaement,  and  faculty  conmittee 
work.    Additionally,  opportunitiea  must  be  provided  in 

order  to  aupport  reaearch  on  problems  of  claaaroom  instruc- 
tion techniquea,  institutional  opej.c»-ions,  and  problevts  of 
deafness. 

4.  The  $252, 5V+  increaae  for  faculty  salaries  is  essential  for 
the  College  to  be  able  to  provide  competitive  salaries  and 
opportunities  for  professional  development  in  order  to  attract 
and  retain  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  faculty  members. 
Because  of  the  special  skills  required  for  teaching  deaf 
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Students,  it:  is  imporCant  ChaC  a  small  college  such  as 
Gallaudet:  be  able  Co  compete  favorably  with  other  accredited 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  hiring  of  faculty. 

5.  iTie  increase  of  $170,303  is  requested  for  partial  upgrading 

of  the  preventive  maintenance  program  for  buildings.  Tliirteen 
additional  personnel,  including  tradesmen,  a  stationary 
engineer,  custodians,  security  officer,  and  general 
supplies  are  needed*    With  the  present  level  of  spending  many 
of  the  buildings  are  deteriorating  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
preventive  maintenance  program  will  provide  the  College  with 
a  systematic  approach  to  repair  or  replace  inadequate  physical 
facilities.    In  the  process,  it  Is  important  that  we  conform 
to  existing  building  and  safety  codes  and  to  provide  physical 
facilities  that  are  conducive  to  work  and  study. 

6.  Ihe  increase  of  $87,008  is  needed  to  support  student  services. 
Five  new  personnel  and  additional  supplies  are  needed  in  order 
to  enable  the  College  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  identifying 
and  focusing  its  attention  on  the  needs  of  the  student.    It  is 
very  important  for  student  services  to  assist  deaf  students 

to  better  understand  themselves  and  to  adjust  to  the_  problems 
of  acceptance  of  self  in  relation  to  the  society  In  which 
they  live.     Probably  never  in  the  past  have  students  oeen 
awere  of,  and  interested  in  this  outside  society.  Helping 
young  people  to  understand  and  cope  with  local,  national,  and 
international  affairs  is  truly  an  important  responsibility. 

7.  Hie  increase  of  $207,695  is  needed  to  expand  general  administra- 
tive offices  and  the  general  institutional  aervices  4ue  to  the 
growth  of  the  College.    The  administrative  office  request  is 
for  $26,745  which  wlH  provide  for  one  additional  position  and 
necessary  supplies  and  materials.  The  general  institu- 
tional request  of  $154,781  will  provide  funds  for  better  com- 
munication between  the  public,  the  alumni,  tha  deaf  coraaunity, 
and  the  College.     These  funds  will  also  provide  additional 
staffing  needed  in  accounting  and  purchasing  in  order  to  imple- 
ment important  U.  S,  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
recommendations.         Of  the  $  207,695  ,  $29,169 

is  to  provide  necessary  financial  aid  to  assist  students  in 
obtaining  an  education  at  Gallaudet.    These  funds  are  needed  to 
provide  deserving  students  with  financial  aid  when  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  offices  are  unable  to  do  so. 

(b)  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School 

1.    The  $67,000  increase  for  faculty  salaries  is  needed  to 
provide  for  a  5Z  pay  Increase.    Because  of  the  special 
skills  required  for  teaching  young  deaf  children,  it  is 
important  that  a  school  such  as  Kendall  Demonstration 
Elementary  School  provide  the  necessary  salaries  to  retain 
good  qualified  professionals. 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


1974 


Legislation 


Authorized 


Appropriation 
Requested 


"An  Act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf" 


Indefinite 


$10,492,000 


An  Act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf 


Sec.  8,     There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  necessary  for  the 
administration,  operation,  maintenance,  and  improvement 
of  Gallaudet  College,  including  sums  necessary  for  student 
aid  and  research,  for  the  acquisition  of  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  and  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  other  facilities  for  the  use  of  said  corporation. 

(D.  C.  Code  31-1032)  Enacted  June  18,  1954,  P,  u.  420, 
83rd  Congress,  Sec.  8,  68  Stat.  266. 


Legislation 

"An  Act  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to 
:aaintain  and  operate  the  Kendall 
School  as  a  demonstration  elenien- 
tary  school  for  the  deaf  to  serve 
primarily  the  National  Capital 
region,  and  for  other  purposes." 


Sec.  3.     (a)     There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
establishment  and  operation,  including  construction  and 
equipment,  of  the  deanonatration  elementary  achool  pro- 
vided  for  in  section  1. 

(b)     Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act. 


(Public  Law  91-587,  9l8t  Congress,  S.  4083  December 
24,  1970,  84  Stat.  1579) 


940 


Year 

Budget 
Estimate 

to   COHKr^  88 

House 
Allowance 

Senat  a 
Allowai.ce 

Appropriation 

1964 

$4,610,000 

$4,616,000 

$4,741,000 

$4,741,000 

1965 

2,293,0.^0 

2,255,000 

2,293,000 

2,293,000 

1966 

2,609,000 

2,609,r00 

2,685,000 

2,685,000 

1967 

2,557,000 

2,557,000 

2,612,000 

2,612,000 

1968 

5,115,000 

5,115,000 

5,301,000 

5,ii:,ooo 

1969 

4,460,00 

3,691,000 

3,691,000 

3,691,000 

1970 

5,305,000 

5,305,000 

5,619,000 

5,619,000 

1971 

7,150,000 

6,870,000 

7,225,000 

7,097,000 

1972 

12,755,000 

11,610,000 

13. j71,000 

13,371,000 

1973 

9,436,000 

1974 

10,492,000 

Justification 


Increase  or 

1973   1974   Decrease 

Pos.       Amount  Pos.        Amount      Pos«  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits   518    $  8,135^630      575    $  9,191,986  +57  +$1,056,356 

Other  expenses   —       6,344,370      —       2,914,014  —      -  3,430,356 


Total..   518      14,480,000      57i>      12,106,000  +57      -  2,374,000 


General  Statement 

Gallaudet  College,  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1857,  has  as  its 
purpose  to  provide  for  the  education  and  training  of  deaf  persons  and  otherwise 
to  further  the  education  of  the  deaf  (Public  Law  420,  83rd  Ccagress-charter 
revision).    The  College,  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  is  governed  by  a  recently  expanded  Board  of  Directors 
(Public  Law  415,  90th  Congress)  and  has  always  received  substantial  financial 
support  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  major  portion  of  the  specific  goals  for  fisca.!  year  1974  is  to  imple- 
ment several  of  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  1970  New  Era  report.  They 
are:     "(1)  Gallaudet  College  needs  to  improve  vastly  the  technological  and 
environmental  setting  of  Aeaming  on  the  campus.    Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  study  and  im^irovement  of  the  visual  environment,  for  deaf  students 
are  dependent  upon  vision  of  all  aspects  of  learning.     Substantial  increases 
should  .  «  made  in  the  tec''nological  support  of  communication  and  learning.  (2) 
Through  an  expanded  program  of  educational  services,    Gallaudet  College  should 
r  ike  available  to  deaf  adults  -  individually  and  in  groups  -  a  wide  variety  of 
materials,  activities,  programs,  institutes,  and  special  services.    The  College 
should  pursue  its  adult  eJtr'^ational  program  for  the  deaf  through  schools,  clubs, 
alumni  groups,  and  other  organizations.    The  adult  education  program  should 
provide  education  for  self-understanding  and  fulfillment,  for  basic  citizenship 
End  effective  functioning  as  h.  member  of  society,  for  increased  effectiveness 
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in  onJ*8  occupaCion  or  vocation,  and  for  leadership  in  civic  affairs.  (3) 
The  Graduate  School  should  develop  curricula  which  will  meet  other  personnel 
needs  of  schools »  agencies »  and  orgaaizationa  serving  the  deaf.    Sorne  conslderr- 
tion  should  be  given  to  establishing  curricula  for  preparing  counselors,  school 
psychologists,  social  workers,  and  other  specialists  (media,  language,  and 
interpreters.)    Both  deaf  and  hearing  students  should  be  enrolled  in  this 
curricula  with  the  exception  of  those  courses  requiring  hearing,  such  as  audlology. 
The  two-year  curricula  for  the  master's  degree  «hould  be  more  flexible  and 
Inservlce  programs,  short  courses,  and  summer  courses  should  be  offered.  Cur- 
ricula for  preparing  professional  personnel  should  employ  performance  criteria 
in  addition  to  academic  measures  for  achievement.     (4)  Gallaudet  College 
should  revamp  conditions  of  employment  of  the  faculty,  rr<yarding  the  faculty 
increasingly  In  the  line  with  preparation  experience,  achievement,  and  perfor* 
mance.    Especially  should  Gallaudet  College  offer  salaries  \^ich  are  more 
competitive,  which  offset  the  stresses  of  work  in  an  urban  setting,  and  which 
reward  the  use  of  unusual  skills  such  as  the  simultaneous  method  of  communica- 
tion with  students.    Gallaudet  must  have  funds  for  salaries  in  order  to  recruit 
needed  professionally  trained  personnel  and  at  the  same  time  ha  in  a  favorable 
position  of  retaining  those  with  advanced  degrees  that  have  been  previot'.fily 
recruited* 


High  on  the  list  among  the  Collage's  goals  for  f /A  is  the  need  to 
improve  the  maintenance  of  the  institution'B  P^y«^^*l  \ 

the  college  has  been  pursuing  the  reversing  of  the  trend  of  building 
and  equipment  deterioration. 


By  an  Act  of  Congress,  Public  Law  Jl«587,  the  College  has  the  authority  to 
operate  the  Kendall  School  in  the  national  capital  region,    l^e  school  will 
develop  an  exemplary  education  program  for  children  from  the  age  of  the  onset 
of  deafness  through  the  age  of  15  and  become  a  source  of  important  research 
on  learning  problems  of  young  deaf  children. 

The  increases  in  the  Kendall  School  in  fiscal  1974  represent  funds  to 
maintain  faculty  salaries  and  to  provide  for  the  built-in  increases  in  food  and 
transportation  constructual  cost. 

TKe  specific  goals  for  FY  74  reflect  some  of  the  long-range  priorities 
of  the  College's  and  Kendall's  total  needs.    The  major  goals  for  fiscal  year 
1974  by  priority  are:     (1)  substantial  improvement  of  Educational  Technology, 
(2)  upgrading  physical  facilities,  (3)  support  for  continuing  education, 
(4>  expansion  of  graduate  school,  and  (5)  maintenance  of  faculty  salaries. 
Gallaudet  College  is  the  world's  only  liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf  and 
the  only  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  that  Is  designed 
exclusively  to  serve  the  needs  of  deafness.    Aa  such,  the  Coll»iige  Botrd  of 
Directors  has  determined  that  it  should  assume  a  leadership  role  in  attempting 
to  meet  the  unfilled  needs  in  the  nation  la  the  area  of  deafness. 

Operations 
College 


Increase  or 

1973                        1974  Decrease 
Poa.       Amount  Poa.       Amount      Itos.  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits   432    $6,693,965       489    $7,683,321    +57    +$  989,3i»d 

Other  expenses   —     2,085,035       —     2,430,679   +  345,644 


Total 


432     8,779,000      489    10,114,000   +57    +  1,335,000 
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This  activity  includes  obligations  for  instructional  programs  in  the 
Undergraduate  College,  Graduate  School,  Preschool,  Summer  School,  the  Librarv  . 
Piiblic  Services,  Continuing  Educatioi^  Research  and  for  Student  Aid.  Also 
included  in  the  activity  are  the  request  for  administrative  officers,  business 
management,  support  and  student  services.     The  request  covers  s^^laries  for 
departmental  chairmen,  teaching  staff  and  staff  personnel,  office  and  laboratory 
e>pense3,  equipment  and  other  general  institutional  expenses  pertinent  to  the 
operations  of  the  College. 

The  requested  increases  under  this  activity  by  functional  area  for  1974 


arc: 

Functional  Area  Obligations 

Po_8.  Amount 

1.  Instruction  and  Departmental  Research   12  $  440,348 

2.  Organized  Activities  Related  to  Educational 
Departments,  Research,  Public  Services, 

Library   10  224,646 

3.  Student  Services   4  72,06? 

4.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant.  13  156,303 

5.  General  Administration.                                            1  26,745 

6.  General  Institutional                                                ^  183,950 

7.  Auxiliary  Enterprises                                             1  68,946 

8.  Continuing  Education   7  162,000 

Total   57  1,335,000 


The  1974  request  provides  funds  for  upgrading  teaching  and  non-teaching 
faculty  salaries.    Because  of  the  special  skills  required  ir*  the  teaching  of 
deaf  students,  it  is  important  that  the  College  b'*  able  to  compete  favorably 
with  other  accredited  institutions  of  higher  education.    This  increase  in 
salaries  will  enable  the  College  to  remain  competitive  with  other  collegesvin 
the  area  and  will  provide  the  institution  with  the  opportunity  to  attract  and 
retain  qualified  personnel,     faculty  salary  increases  are  primarily  for 
instruction  and  depirtmental  research  since  most  of  the  faculty  are  included  in 
this  function.     The  distribution  of  the  faculty  salary  increase  of  $252,514  by 
function  is  as  follows:     (1)  instruction  and  departmental  research  -  $233,514 
(2)  student  services  $11,510,  (3)  general  administration  $3,000,  (4)  auxiliary 
services  $1,490,   (5)  continuing  education  $3,000. 

1.     Instruction  and  Departmental  Research:     $440,348  ($233,514  faculty 
salary  increase,  $163,450  new  positions  and  $43,384  other  expenses). 
The  gap  that  exists  between  educat  .uual  opportunities  for  the  hearing 
p-^.d  the  hearing  impaired  is  great.    We  must  foster  in  our  students  an 
ability  to  effectively  communicate  their  ideas  as  educated  young  men 
and  women.    One  way  of  realizing  this  objective  is  to  increase 
faculty-student  contact  through  increased  numbers  of  faculty.  Our 
junior-sen5or  courses  have  small  enrollments  but  the  preparatory, 
freshman  and  sophmore  courses  have  enrollments  as  high  as  twenty 
students  which  is  intolerable  in  a  classroom  for  hearing  impaired 
students.    The  attrition  rates  for  the  preparatory,  freshman, 
sophmore  students  run  to  approxir^tely  fifty  percent  for  the  entering 
classes.    Thus,  the  present  faculty-student  ratio  cannot  continue 
without  irreparable  harm  to  deaf  youngsters.    It  is  essential  for  the 
College  to  be  able  to  provide  competitive  salaries  and  opportunities 
for  professional  development  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  faculty  members.  Additionally, 
opportunities  must  be  provided  in  order  to  Support  research  on 
problems  of  classroom  instruction  techniques,  institutional  operations. 
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and  problems  of  deafness.    Support  is  also  needed  for  jur  student who 
take  courses  off  campus.     Gallaudet,  an  associate  member  of  the 
Consortium  of  Universities,  should  actively  participace  in  this  worthwhile 
program.     To  do  so,  our  students  will  require  supper-  services  including 
interpreting,  notetaking,  tutoring  and  enrichment  programs.  Through 
the  Consortium,  Gallaudet  students  will  get  much  needed  exposure  to 
other  campuses,  thereby  enhancing  adjustment  to  the  world  of  work  after 
graduation.     Such  exposure  will  have  positive  effects  in  developing 
public  attitudes  toward  deafness.     Also,  this  program  can  attract 
hearing  individuals  to  the  Gallaudet  campus  and  interest  them  in 
careers  and  research  in  the  field.    Another  vital  request  is  for 
financial  support  for  the  Tutorial  Center.     The  Tutorial  Center  is 
responsible  for  helping  students  to  overcome  basic  educational 
deficiencies  srising  from  their  physical  handicaps  along  with  supplying 
students  with  academic  help  in  specific  college  preparatory  courses. 

2.  Organized  Activities  Related  to  Education  Departments,  Research, 
Public  Services «  and  Library:     $224,646  ($103,567  new  positions  and 
$121,079  other  expenses  including  equipment) — Educational  Technology's 
primary  role  is  to  develop  conditions  which  will  produce  a  stimulating 
and  rewarding  education  for  each  student,  and  participite  in  related 
research  and  development.    The  purpose  of  this  departmeit  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  charge  of  the  New  Era  report  that  the  College 
"improve  vastly  the  technological  and  environmental  setting  of  learning 
on  campus.'*    In  view  of  the  problems  our  students  have  in  language 
development,  this  function  must  place  particular  emphasis  upon 

the  establishment  of  conditions  which  foster  the  acquisition  of 
the  English  language  and  i^hich  support  communication  in  English 
by  all  available  media  and  among  all  members  of  the  College  community. 
It  is  essential  that  the  Office  of  Educational  Technology  be 
sufficiently  funded  in  order  to  design  and  implement  a  variety  of 
education  support  programs,  including  a  validated  English  langusge 
development  program.     Television,  as  a  mfljor  medium,  must  be  exploited 
as  part  of  the  language  development  program.    Captioning  in  a  variety 
of  foians  is  believed  to  provide  a  vehicle  which  can  be  used  to  build 
a  significant  body  of  experience  which  ties  observations  of  phenomena 
to  printed  symbols  related  to  the  phenomena.     Studio  TV  services, 
portable  television,  and  semi-portable  television  must  be  available  to 
faculty  and  students.    Graphic  aids  and  photographic  serviceb  are 
necessary  to  support  the  language  development  prograiiia  and  the  indivi- 
dual teaching  efforts  of  the  faculty.    Amplification  systems  must  be 
installed  which  will  accommodate  all  audio  inputs  to  the  hearing  impaired 
student.    Educational  Technology  holds  great  hope  and  promise  for  the 
deaf  and  its  development  and  implementation  must  be  accelerated.  The 
nature  of  the  handicaps  and  the  size  of  the  deaf  population,  both  on 
and  off  campus,  is  such  that  it  is  Important  fee  the  College  to  pi ^vide 
leadership  for  research  in  the  area  of  deafness.    Additional  funds  are 
needed  to  support  research  on  problems  of  classroom  i.tstruction  techni- 
ques, institutional  operations,  and  problems  of  deafness,    lliere  is  a 
need  to  describe,  evaluate  and  improve  classroom  cummunicatlons,  methods 
of  ceaching,  language  of  skills,  instructional  materials,  and  measure- 
ment of  achievement  and  aft-'tude.    Adequate  financial  support  will 
enable  the  College  to  truly  fulfill  its  role  as  a  multipurpose  insLitu** 
tion  by  meeuiug  some  of  the  more  pressing  needs  of  tba  deaf. 

3.  Student  Services;    $72,062  ($11,510  faculty  salary  increase,  $38,988 
new  positions  and  $21,564  other  expenses)    It  is  very  important  for 
Student  Servicec  to  assist  students  to  better  understand  themselves 
in  rel<  tion  to  the  society  in  which  they  live.    Helping  young  people 
to  u^cirstand  and  cope  with  local,  national,  and  international  a£«.£.irs 
is  truly  an  important  responsibility.    Gallaudet  must  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  professional  staff  personnel  to  assist  students  in  attaining 
moxitnum  fulf j.«.lment  and  success  in  their  lives*     Presently,  the  Counsel- 
ing and  Placement  staff  is  operating  at  approximately  a  1:145  counselor- 
student  ratio.    This  figure  is  much  too  high  to  permit  optimal  develop- 
ment of  a  full  range  of  programming  for  student  needs.    A  better  ratio 
of  1:60,  vhich  would  allow  for  expansion  of  such  critical  services  as 
orientation,  rehabilitiation  liaison,  evaluation  and  testing,  career 
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guidance,  national  outreach  placement,  and  research  into  social  and 
:;djustTnent  problems  of  deaf  students  and  adults.    With  additional  posi- 
tions, the  Collefje  can  take  a  more  active  role  in  identifying  and 
focusing  attention  on  the  needs  of  students. 


4.     uperotlona  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant:     $156,303  ($117,257 
new  positions  plus  $39,046  other  expenses)    Hie  present  physical 
plant  consist  of  34  buildings  having  approximately  826,00  gross 
square  fi»t't  of  floor  space.    The  bui-ldings  soinc  of  which  art  over 
100  years  old,  have  a  book  value  of  approximately  $20,000,000.  In 
order  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  buildinga,  it  is  necessary  to 
upgrade  the  preventive  maintenance  program.    With  the  present  levttl 
of  spending,  many  of  these  buildings  are  deterio-nti ng  at  an  alarming 
rate.    Th.-'  economics  that  can  be  realized  over  the  long  term  is 
.substantial  when  buildings  are  being  maintainc^d  at  an  adequate  level 
and  defects  corrected  immediately  rather  than  permitting-  the. natural 
elements  and  obsolescence  to  accelerate  the  i  '  »»ir , problems .  Funds 
are  necessary  now  in  order  to  begin  on  a  moderate' scale  of  reversing 
the  deter  i  oat  ion  trend ,  ' 


5.    (General  Adminiatrat ion :     $26f745  ($9,777  new  position,  $3,000  faculty 
salary  Increases  plus  $13,968  other  expenaes)    The  administration  has 
endeavored  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  becoming  a  multipurpose 
institution.    However,  additional  financial  assistance  must  be  received 
to  meet  tlie  new  demands  and  opportunities  resulting  from  Gallaudet's 
clianging  role  as  a  multipurpose  institution.  ^■ 


6.  General  Institutional:     $183,950  ($83,691  new  positions  $29,169 
student  aid  and  $71,090  other  expenses)    The  services  rendered  have 
been  greatly  Increased  during  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  level 
of  funding  has  not  been  commensurate  witli  the  Increased  output. 
Particular  attention  must  be  focuseo  on  enabling  the  Institution  to 
develop  and  implement  a  computer-^Ss i sted ^hort  and  long  range  planning 
capability.    Concomitant  with  JpKls  i.s  the  need  to  improve  the  clarity, 
utility,  and  timeliness  of  financial  reporting  throughout  the  institution. 
It  is  important  for  the  various  offices  of  the  campus  to  receive  necessary 
rinancial  information  in  order  to  make  sound  decisions.    Greater  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  many  world-wide  visitors  that  come  to  Gallaudet  so 
thi-t  they  will  be  more  fully  acquainted  about  deafniu.^s  along  with  sharing 
witl.  the  deaf  community  information  about  the  expanding  programs  available 
to  them.     A  Diffusion  Center  which  would  provide  information,  materials 
and  other  resources  would  serve  this  purpose  and  would  permit  the  College 
to  inci.:ase  its  limited  service  in  this  area, 

7.  Auxiliary  Enterprises:     $68,946  ($1,490  faculty  salary  Increases, 
$8,805  new  positions  plus  $58,651  other  expenses)    The  College 
constitutes  a  reasonably  self  contained  community  which  strives  to 
provide  its  students  'Tith  facilities  and  Services  that  are  commensu- 
■'•ate  with  quality  education.    Because  of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  life 
style  of  students  it  is  Important  to  provide  student  life  progrrams  that 
will  enable  students  to  ccoe  with  these  changes.    The  residence  hall 
staff  must  be  enlarged  and  trained  both  before  and  during  employment, 
so  that  they  can  be  a  positive  factor  in  the  student's  college 
experience.    Our  residence  halls  must  be  maintained  in  an  acceptable 
manner  in  order  to  provide  our  students  with  living  conditions  that 
are  conducive  to  learning.     It  is  highly  desirable  to  protect  the 
residence  halls  by  introducing  a  very  systematic  preventive  maintenance 
program.    Also,  becauc*e  o£  Increased  cost,  the  bookstore,  and  food 
service  program  must  be  expanded. 

8.  Contluulng  Education:     $162,000  ($84,188  new  positions,  $3,000  faculty 

salary  increase  plus  $74,812  other  expenses)    Basic  planning  objectives 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  call  for  the  continuation  of  a  local  program 
of  up  to  sixty  courses  or  classes  with  a  service  goal  of  1,500  deaf 
adults  involved  in  continuing  education  activitiedj  evaluation  of 
program  activities  and  modifications  to  the  existing  operations; 
continued  research  and  development  for  a  program  to  be  used  as  a 
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nvodel  In  other  areas;  cesclng  of  materials  produced  for  adult  basic 
education;  and  the  development  of  various  curricular  and  support 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  local  program. 


Operations 
Kenilall  F imonstration  Elementary  School 


Increase  or 

 197^   1974   Decrease 

Vfic.  Amount  Pos .  Amount  Pos  .  Amount 


personnel  compensation 

and  benefits   86    $1,441,665         86    $1,508,665         -      +$  67,000 

Oi'  er  expenses   463,335         —         483,335         -      +  20,000 


Total.  86      1,905,000         86      1,992,000         -      +  87,000 


The  requested  increase  for  operations  for  FY  1974  is  to  maintain  the 
obiectives  set  forth  in  1973.    Basically  they  are:   (1)  to  reach  an  adequate  stan- 
dard in  the  instruction  program  through  more  effective  utilization  of  presently 
employed  teaching  faculty  by  providing  supportive  personnel  such  as  teacher  aides, 
staff  assistants,  material  and  curriculum  development  specialists  and  technical 
staff  for  media  production  and  maintenance.     (2)  To  develop  a  comprehensive  special 
services  program  in  the  area  of  student  counseling,  family  and  community  services, 
.'linical  diagnostic  service  including  audiology,  needs  assessmer'. ;  and  program 
valuation.     (3)  To  complete  the  conversion  of  the  educational  program  to  a  tvelve 
month  school  year;  (4)  To  develop  an  effective  administration  system  to  enable  the 
school  to  Implement  its  program.     (S)  To  upgrade  the  Kendall  School  faculty  by 
hiring  professionals  with  more  experience  and  with  higher  level  of  expertise  and 
to  maintain  a  competitive  salary  schedule. 

To  maintain  these  objectives  funds  are  needed  to  provide  built-in  increases 

($20,000)  for  food  and  transportation  contractual  costs.    Also  funds  are  needed 

to  make  provisions  for  annual  faculty  salary  increases  and  promotions.  An 

Increase  of  $67,000  is  requested  to  provide  a  5Z  increase  in  faculty  salaries. 

Construction 
College 


IcLcreaae  or 

1973   1974   Decrease 

 .   Pos .       Amount  Pos.       Amount  Pos .  Amount 

Other  expenses  ,    $500,000      - —      -$500, Ouu 


Total  —        500,000    — -    -  500,000 


A  construction  program  designed  to  replace  ageing  buildings  and  provide 
modem  facilities  to  accommodate  increai  ed  earollmeats  was  instituted  iu  1956. 
Full  financial  support  for  the  erectloi.  >  f  a  number  of  our  buildings  and  alter* 
ations  and  repairs  to  the  existing  physic  1  piAnl:  has  been  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government. 
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Planning  and  cona':ruction  project a  in  progresa  will  be  continued  in  1974, 
The  Maater  plan  which  waa  originally  developed  In  1968  will  continue  to  be  updated 
and  revised  to  include  the  College,  the  Continuing  Education  Program,  the  Kendall 
Demonstration  Elementary  School,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf*  ihia 
plan  will  aacertain  the  univerae  of  educational  needs  o£  the  deaf  ,   the  gap 
between  theae  needs  and  existing  programs  to  aatisfy  the  needa,  and  Gallaudets' 
role  in  helping  to  close  the  gap  of  these  needs. 

The  construction  of  the  food  service  will  be  continued.    This  facil/^y  will 
be  ahared  with  MSSD  and  will  provide  central  kitdien  facilitiea  but  a^jiarate 
dining  halla  for  the  two  componenta  of  the  inatitutlon.    The  conatrucCion  of  th« 
health  center »  which  will  alao  be  shared  by  MSSD,  will  be  continued.    This  facility 
will  provide  space  for  phyaiciana  to  conduct  clinical  treatment  and  apace  for 
viaiting  phyaicians  to  conduct  apecial  atudiea  related  to  deafneaa. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accoimal ighmenta 
Activity:    Operationa  -  College 

1973   1974  


Available  Budget 
Appropriationa  Eatimate 
PoB.       Amount.  Authorization  Pos«  Amount 

432     $7,081,000  Indefinite  490  $8,500,000 

Purpoae:     The  Coll<2ge  operationa  activity  ia  reaponaible  for  inatructional  pro- 
grams in  the  Undevgruduate  College*  Graduate  College,  Preachool,  S\unmer  School, 
the  Litrary,  Puhlic  Servicea,  Continuing  Education,  Research  and  for  Student 
Aid.    /.Iso  included  in  this  activity  are  the  administrative  officea,  busineaa 
manageje'*:«  support  and  student  services* 

Explanation:      The  obligations  for  this  activity  include  salaries  and  bene- 
fits for  dep;  ^tmental  chairmen,  teaching  staff    their  supporting  s.aff 
office  and  laooratory  expenses,  travel,  equipment  and  other 
departmental  expenses  in  order  to    effectively  prepare  hearing  impaired 
atudents  for  their  role  in  the  world  of  the  hearing* 

Accomplishmenta  in  1973:     Faculty  salaries  will  be  improved  in  order  t-^  remain 
competitive  with  other  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area.    Additional  professional  curriculum  will  be  provided  for 
graduate  students  in  order  to  provide  for  more  social  workers,  therapists, 
psychologists,  counselors  and  other  professionally  trained  persons.    The  College 
will  expand  its  Counseling  and  Placement  Center  lo  meet  the  wide  range  of 
counseling  needs.     Student  services  will  be  expanded  and  improved  and  student 
aid  for  needy  students  will  be  i.icreased.    A  start  will  be  made  in  bringing  the 
latest  technological  advances  to  the  institution  to  assist  our  students  in 
learning. 

Objectives  for  1974:  Since  Gallaudet  has  established  a  reputation  as  being  a 
multipurpose  institution,  t^f»  derjands  have  become  ever  increasing.  Financial 
support  is  needed  to  contl  ^  exl9*:lng  services  and  to  implement  new  programs. 
The  office  of  Continuing  Educstion  requires  sdditional  funding  if  it  is  to 
continue  providing  educational  opportunities  for  deaf  adults  in  the  community. 
Furthermore,  personnel  are  needed  to  establish  models  in  order  to  implement 
research  project. 

Because  our  students  rely  primarily  on  visual  stimuli  in  the  learning  process, 
substantial  improvement  and  expansion  is  essential  in  the  area  of  educational 
technology.    Greater  utilization  of  computers,  televisions,  photographic  equip- 
ment, amplification  systems,  etc*  will  enable  us  to  expand  our  educational 
support  programs. 


I 
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We  imist  also  provide  an  overall  environment  conducive  to  learning*    "Hie  phyaical 
facilities  on  campus  have  deteriorated  over  the  years  and  therefore  must  be 
restored  and  maintained* 

Also,  funds  are  needed  to  provide  instructional  and  student  service  departments 
with  additional  staffing,  equipment,  and  materials*    Hiere  is  a  drastic  need 
to  increase  faculty  staffing  and  to  provide  competitive  salaries  and  opportuni- 
ties to  maintain  and  attract  specialists  in  deaf  education.    With  this  in  mind, 
by  expanding  the  graduate  school  we  can  develop  the  qualified  professional 
staff  that  is  so  vitally  essential  in  realizing  our  objectives  while  at  the 
same  time,  offer  future  professional  opportunities  to  our  students. 


Activity:    Construction,  Planning  and  Site  Development  -  College 

197J   1974  

Available  Budget 

Appropriations  Estimate  

Pos .     Amount  Authorization          pps.  Amount 

$500,000  Indefinite 


Purpose :  This  construction  activity  provides  planning  for  new  construction 
and  site  development  necessary  for  the  needed  expansion  of  the  College  and  for 
steadily  increasing  enrollment.  ^ 

Explanations :         Obligations  for  this  activity  are  for  construction  planning  for 
housing  students,  planning  for  replacement  of  inadequate  utilities  systems, 
and  for  planning  for  other  facilities  and  structures  necessary  for  the  expan^ 
sion  of  the  Collage. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;         The  master  plan  including  the  College,  the  Continuing 
Education  pro gram j  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  and  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  was  revised  and  updated* 

Oblective  for  1974;         The  updating  and  revisioa  of  the  Master  plan  will  be 
continued*    This  updating  and  revision  will  include  Gallaudet's  role  along  with 
other  institutions,  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  deaf*  Gallaudet 
Program  requirement to  meet  these  needs  will  be  reviewed  and  revised*  This 
updating  and  revision  will  also  include  details  for  space  assignements  by  function, 
schematic  drawings  of  projected  buildings  and  cost  estimates,  as  well  as  the 
overall  physical  plant  layout  at  various  stages  as  it  relates  to  program  require- 
ment  ,  projected  enrollments  and  the  various  publics  vho  have  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 


Activity;    Operations     Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School 

1973  ,  1974  

Ava 1 labl e  Budge  t 

Appropriations  ^Eatlmate 

Pos.       Amount  Authorisation  Pos^  Amount 

86    $1,905,000       Indefinite  86  $1,992,000 

Purpose:  Hiia  activity  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  Public 
Law  91-587  to  convert  the  present  Kendall  School  into  a  demonstration  elemen- 
tary school  for  deaf  children  residing  in  the  Washington  Hetropolltan  Area* 

Explanation:    the  obligations  for  this  activity  are  divided  into  the  following 
major  functions;    instruction;  student  and  family  services;  innovation  and 
demonstration;  and  general  acJministration*    Within  each  of  these  functions, 
obligations  include  salaries  And  benefits  for  personnel,  general  supplies  and 
materials,  travel,  reproduction,  equipment  and  departmental  expenses* 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    Major  accomplishments  during  1973  include:  a)  Admin- 
istrative and  staff  reorganization  to  improve  services  to  teachers  an-  atudente; 
b)  Conversion  to  12-iiionth  school  year;  c)  Implementation  of  open  space  Inotruc- 
tional  approach  with  44  primary  students;  d)  Hiring  qualified  professionals  and 
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itoproving  faculty  salaries;  e)  Developtnenc  of  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elemen- 
tary School  jducatlonal  program,  based  on  objectives,  materials,  and  recording 
mechanisms;  f)  Classroom  manageu-ent  In-servlce  program  for  all  teachers  and  para- 
professlonals;  g)  ITeeds  assessment  of  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School 
parents  and  a  program  to  alleviate  parent  needs;  h)  All  students  received  a  com*" 
prehensive  audio logical  evaluation;  and  1)  Conversion  to  &  new  budgeting  system 
based  on  fuctlons. 

Objectives  In  1974;    Funds  requested  are  to  Ijunrove  faculty    salaries  aiid  to 
cover  increased  cost  for  food  and  transportation  services. 


Total  Enrollment  for  Pall  Semester 
Persons  Served 
Fiscal  Years  of  1972.  1973.  and  1974 


1972 
Ac  tual 


1973 
Actual 


1974 
Estimate 


Pull-Time 

Graduate  64  88 

Undergraduate  &  Preparatory  996  927 

Kendall  School  165  175 

Preschool  35  38 


115 
926 
175 
40 


FTE  of  Part-time  ^ 

Continuing  Education  66 

Graduate  4 

Undergraduate  &  Preparatory  8 


85 
17 
7 


110 
17 


l,338l^ 


1,337^^ 


1,383  y 


1/ 


Conversion  factor  to  full-time  equivalent:     graduate,  undergraduat 
and  preparatory,  Kendall  School,  and  preschool:    3  part-time  students 
equal  1  FTE;  Continuing  Education  -  10  part-time  equal  1  FTE 


2/ 


In  addition  Gallaudet  provides  a  sign  language  program  as  a  public- 
service  to  the  Washington  metropolitan  area.    Instruction  includes 
basic,  intermediate,  advanced,  and  interpreter-level  sign  language 
communication.    A  slight  fee  is  charged  in  order  to  suppo)     the  pro- 
gram.   This  program  served  200  students  in  1971-1972,  325  in  1972- 
1973  and  an  estimated  350  in  1973-1974. 
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Howard  Universitt 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JAMjiIS  E.  CHEEK,  PRESIDENT 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.    CARLTON  P.    ALEXIS,   VICE   PRESIDENT  FOR  HEALTH 
AFF/aRS 

DR.  CHARLES  S.  IRELAND,  HOSPITAL  DIRECTOR,  FREEDMEN'S 
HOSPITAL 

DR.  ANDREW  BILLINGSLEY,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOB  ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS 

DR.  ROGER  D.  ESTEP,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS 
DR.  CASPA  L.  HARRIS,  JR.,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  BUSINESS 

AND  FISCAL  AFFAIRS — TREASURER 
DOROTHY  H.  BAYEN,  BUDGET  DIRECTOR 

AUGUSTUS   L.    PALMER,   ASSISTANT   TREASURER,  HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY  AND  CJMPTROLLER,  FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL 
CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Senator  Cotton.  The  last  item  before  the  subcommittee  today  is  the 
budget  request  for  Howard  University.  Dr.  Cheek  is  before  us  ^oday 
to  discuss  the  request  for  $57.0  million  to  operate  tlie  university,  in- 
cluding Freedman's  Hospital, 

Doctor,  we,  welcome  you  here.  Would  you  care  to  introduce  your 
associates  and  then  proceed  with  your  statement  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  Dr.  Caspa  Harris,  vice  president  for  business  and  fiscal 
affairs  and  treasurer  of  the  university;  Dr.  Carlton  P.  Alexis,  vice 
president  for  health  affairs;  Dr.  Andrew  Billingsley,  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs. 

BUDGE  r  REQUEST 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Howard  University  board  of  trus- 
tees, its  faculty,  and  student  body,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  1974  budget  request. 

During  the  past  4  years  of  my  administration,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  to  me  that  the  resources  available  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity are  not  adequate  to  perform  the  task  of  providing  quality 
education  to  students  enrolled  in  a  complex  university  that  lias  been 
conside^'ed  one  of  the  major  institutions  in  the  Nation.  In  order  to 
assess  adequately  our  deficiencies,  my  administration  has,  during  tlie 
past  year,  developed  a  comparative  study  with  11  major  American 
universities  of  comparable  size,  scope,  and  complexity  that  have  simi- 
lar course  offerings  and  serve  a  comparable  student  population.  The 
only  significant  difference  between  these  institutions  and  Howard 
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University  is  the  fact  that  tlieir  student  bodies  are  i)i*ocl()minantly 
white,  wliile  the  student  popuLation  at  Howard  is  predominantly 
black.  In  addition,  many  of  these  universities  also  receive  substantial 
financial  support  from  the  Federal  Government. 

EVALUATION  STUDY 

The  results  of  this  study — soon  to  be  released — reveal  thav  Howard's 
resources,  based  on  data  for  tlie  19()0-T0  fiscal  year,  fall  far  below  tlio 
avera^re  or  median  in  all  catef]rories  of  resources  adequacy  that  are 
commonly  used  in  determining  the  quality  of  an  institution's  prooTam 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  financial,  human,  and  physical  resources. 

In  a  number  of  critical  areas,  Howard's  resources  j\re  so  far  l>elow 
the  average  or  median  that  an  almost  100-percent  inc^rease  would  be 
required  in  oi'der  for  tiie  university  to  catch  up  with  the  average  level 
of  resources  represented  by  this  group  of  selected,  but  representative, 
com])arable  universities. 

While  the  univei'sity  dot»s  not  exi)ect  to  eliminate  the  total  deficien- 
cies in  any  one  fiscal  yeai',  it  is  required  that  we  work  diligently  toward 
this  goal  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 

TEN-YKAR  nEVELOPlMENT  XEROGRAM 

In  order  to  correct  the  inequities  that  currently  exist  in  inadequate 
physical,  financial  and  human  i-esources,  the  university  will  shortly 
begin  its  10-year  development  progi-am  to  meet  these  objectives  and  to 
seek  assistance^  from  ahunni,  friends,  corporations,  foundations,  other 
private  sources,  as  well  as  added  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  comparing  the  resources  available  to  Howard  with  the  resources 
of  comparable  universities,  th(j  fundamental  concern  is  that  of  the 
quality  of  higher  education  for  Howard's  students. 

Despite  the  progress  made  over  the  ])ast  10  years  in  bringing  about 
access  of  higher  education  to  moi'e  black  Americans  in  more  colleges 
and  Uiiiversities,  the  facts  remain:  (1)  that  black  American-?  are  tre- 
mendously underrepresented  in  the  enrollment  of  students  of  higher 
education  generally;  ('2)  that  i)redominantly  white  institutions  now 
claiming  great  increases  in  entei^ing  enrollments  of  black  students 
cannot  show^  compai-able  success  :n  graduating  these  students,  and  (3) 
that  Howard  remains  the  only  ti'uly  com])roliensive  university  in  the 
Nation  with  the  education  of  black  youth  as  its  major  mission,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  educational  opportunities  to  wliite  youth  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  any  white  university  is  providing  such  op- 
portunities for  black  young  men  and  women. 

To  state  the  r^jitter  another  way,  despite  the  i)urpose  and  mission  for 
which  Howard  v/as  founded  and  on  which  the  Federal  support  of 
Howar  i  is  based,  namely,  to  accelerate  the  educational  opportunities 
of  black  Americans.  Howard,  in  t]w  face  of  gi-oss  inequities  in  the  (edu- 
cational opportunities  for  blacks,  has  ueen  the  one  institution  in  the 
Nation  that  has  dilegently  ti*ied  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  ronstituency 
and  the  mandate  of  its  origin,  while  simultaneously  trying  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  all  students  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin.  No  other  instituiion  of  higher  learning  with  a  na- 
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tional  and  international  constituency  can  match  Howard's  perform- 
ance in  this  regard  in  democratizing  American  liigher  education. 

BUDGET  KEQUEST 

For  fiscal  year  1974,  we  are  requesting  $42,948,000  for  the  univer- 
sity's academic  program  and  $14,925,000  for  partial  support  of  the 
operation  of  Freednien's  Hospital.  We  are  not  requesting  any  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1074  for  the  construction  program.  In  view  of  the  univer- 
sity's total  needs,  and  especially  in  view  of  its  documented  deficiencies, 
we  view  this  request  as  rather  modest.  Nevertheless,  it  will  enable  us 
to  make  significant  ])rogress  toward  our  goals. 

The  increase  of  $7,400,000  requested  lor  the  academic  program  in- 
cludes i)rovision  for  faculty  salary  increases;  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  university's  library  system;  an  amount  to  continue  the 
ongoing  development  program;  p.  otiol  support  of  our  retirement 
])ro^ram  and  funds  for  additional  teaching  and  staff  positions,  as  well 
as  Sfune  increases  for  equipment,  supplies  and  niiity^rials  in  13  schools 
a: id  colleges. 

The  level  of  funds  we  are  requesting  will  enable  the  university  to 
improve  its  present  operations,  to  make  significant  improvements  in 
the  areas  of  gross  deficiencies  and  to  b^gin  to  meet  our  commitment 
for  producing  needed  manpower  for  the  Nation  in  the  critical  areas 
of  graduate  and  professional  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared  to  answer  specific  questions  concern- 
ing our  1974  request  and  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  past 
assistance  in  the  continued  development  of  Howard  Univei^ity. 

Senator  Cormx.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Cheek. 

FACULTY  SALARIES 

On  page  4  of  your  statement,  you  outline  the  purposes  for  wh^.cli 
you  intend  to  use  this  amount,  if  it  is  appropriated  for  you.  The  pro- 
gnim  includes  provisions  for  faculty  sr.lary  increases  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes. 

SeTiator  CorroN.  How  do  the  salaries  of  your  facdty,  taking  into 
consideration  their  rank  and  experience  and  all  the  other  qualifications 
that  are  taken  into  consideration  in  every  college — how  do  they  com- 
pare with  the  faculty  salaries  in  other  colleges  around  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Mr.  Cluiirman,  as  you  know,  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  publishes  annually  a  report  which  gives  the 
averages  for,  I  think,  approximately  1,500  colleges  and  universities 
by  rank. 

Senator  Cotton.  There  was  a  word  used  by  Dr.  Merrill,  in  the  first 
decile. 

Dr,  (>HEEK.  Universities  in  category  1 — that  means  complex  uni- 
versities that  ofler  the  doctorate  degree  in  a  number  of  unrelated 
areas — for  1972-7;),  step  1.  which  is  the  80tli  decile,  but  not  the  b%h 
or  the  Ootli,  Howard  at  the  rank  of  i)rofessor  was  deficient  by  $3,310; 
at  the  rank  of  associate  j)rofessor,  we  were  below  the  avenge,  step  1, 
by  $1,100;  at  the  rank  of  assistant  professor,  we  were  belo\r  tlie  aver- 
age by  $470;  and  at  the  level  of  instructor,  we  were  below  i-.ie  average 
by  $1,470. 
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Senator  Cottok,  You  confuse  me  a  little  bit,  because  I  am  still  out 
of  my  depth  on  this  decile,  being  a  new  word  added  to  my  vocabulary. 
He  was  talking  about  the  first  decile,  and  you  are  talking  about  the 
50th  or  the  60th  decile. 

Dr.  Cheek.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  by  shoAving  you  the  AAUP  re- 
port, I  do  not  want  to  contradict  Dr.  Merrill,  but  the  actual  language 
that  is  used  by  the  AAUP  is  that  they  have  what  they  call  steps ;  they 
have  the  step  with  an  asterisk,  which  is  the  95th  percentile.  They  call 
it  decile  distribution  of  average  compensation.  It  is  listed  here. 

Step  1,  if  you  look  at  the  note  at  the  bottom,  is  in  the  80th  percentile. 

Senator  Cotton,  I  see. 

Dr.  Cheek,  So  the  decile  distribution  is  the  division  into  fifths, 
really. 

Senator  Cotton.  When  he  was  talking  about  the  first  decile,  he  was 
rather  loosely  using  the  term. 

Dr.  Cheek.  That  is  right.  It  was  the  first  step,  or  step  1. 

Senator  Cotton.  First,  this  increase  of  $7,400  that  is  the  request 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  That  is  correct. 

BTJDGET  SUBMISSION  TO  OMB 

Senator  Cotton.  How  much  did  you  ask  them  for  ? 
Dr.  Cheek.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  out  of  the  seat 
whsn  I  tell  you. 

Senator  Cotton.  We  always  start  trouble  when  we  ask  that  ques- 
tion. But  I  think  the  committee  is  entitled  to  know. 

Dr.  CiiEEK-  The  amount  that  we  originally  asked  for  was  $132,944,- 
000.  The  allowance  of  HEW  was  $77,790i00.  The  OMB  allowance 
was  $57,873,000.  The  amount  denied  by  OMB  was  $19,917,000. 

Seni  tor  Cotton.  The  $7,400,000  was  the  amount  of  in.^rease  allowed  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Cotton,  /ou  have  been  giving  me  the  total  figures? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes.  The  amount  r^i  increase  that  we  requested  was 
actually,  originally,  $82,471,000.  1  should  note  that  the  HEW  allow- 
ance for  an  increase  was  $27,317,000.  That  is  what  HEW  approved. 

Senator  Cotton.  And  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  cut 

Dr.  Cheek.  They  cut  that  by  $19,917,000. 

FUNDS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

Senator  Cotton.  Before  continue  that,  you  have  told  us  about 
the  necessity  of  the  faculty  salary  increase.  Now,  the  second  is  funds 
for  the  improvement  of  the  university's  library  system.  The  whole 
budget  did  not  have  anj^hing  for  libraries  or  anybody,  did  it, 
Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  no  funds  in  the  Federal  grants  for  libraries.  That 
is  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cotton.  In  other  words,  it  was  not  just  Howard  Univei-sity 
that  was  out? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  way  we  reviewed  the  budgets  for  Gallaudet  and 
Howard  on  construction  falls  somewhat  within  a  different  framework. 
I  guess  we  operate  more  as  a  State  would,  reviewing  the  requests  of 
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theu-  institutions;  wc  would  be  more  likely  to  allow  funds,  T  think, 
becausi^  th^^ru  is  no  other  source  for  these  special  institutions  to  turn  to, 
M'hereas  the  other  institutions  that  receive  grant  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  have  other  sources. 

Senator  Corrox.  T  am  referring  to  page  15  of  the  all-purpose  table, 
which  shows,  for  instance,  that  under  library  resources,  first  public 
libraries,  in  107;^,  $:^2,0l7,{)00 ;  1^4,  zero. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  agree,  then,  w^e  ha  •''e  no  money  in  for  grants. 

Senator  Cotton.  School  library  resources,  $19  million  in  1973, 1974, 
zero;  college  library  resources,  $10,500,000  in  1073  and  zero  in  1974. 
Librarian  training/ $3  million  in  1973,  nothing  in  1974.  Library  dem- 
onstrations, $11/^  million  in  1973,  zero  in  1974.  And  th^,  subtotal  shows, 
in  1973  the  total  for  library  facilities,  both  public  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, $137,7.>8,000;  ard  the  rrcommcndal'on  for  1974  is  zero  for 
the  whole  thing. 

So  you  really  cut  libraries  o\xt  jf  this. 

Mi*.  Miller.  The  point  I  was  making,  one  of  the  rationales  for  cut- 
ting it  out  is  that  public  institutions,  other  public  institutions,  pre- 
^'iimably  hr.ve  other  fund^  to  turn  to^  including  State  and  liK^al  funds. 
Hov/ard  can,  essentially,  only  turn  to  the  Federal  Government,  al- 
tlioi  ,^-h  they  do  have  private  iundraisiiig.  The  only  place  they  Jiave  got 
to  go  for  public  money  is  the  Federal  Government.  So  we  also  act  as  a 
State  and  local  government  in  reviewing  their  budget. 

Senator  C;otton.  In  1972  you  had  $161,209,000  for  libraries,  and  the 
Congress,  the  House  and  Senate,  raised  that  to  $247  million,  and  the 
bill  was  vetoed. 

Dr.  Cheek,  is  it  yonv  ini  mtion  to  use  some  portion  of  that  $7,400,000 
if  it  is  all  you  get,  to  use  some  portion  of  it  for  library  systems? 
Dr.  Cheek.  We  propose  to  use  $750,000  for  the  library. 
Senator  Cottois".  $750,000  of  $7,400,000  ? 
Dr.  Chi5^:k.  Right. 

Senator  Cotton.  That  shows  the  imporiaace  that  you  attach  to  the 
library,  that  you  consider  it  essential  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  I  can  elaborate  a  little  bit,  Mr.  Chairman.  Two  years 
ago,  Howard  was  admitted  into  the  Association  for  Research  Libra- 
ries, \vliich  is  an  or^an^'/ation  that  contains  ",8 — with  the  admission  of 
Howard — major  universities  that  are  considered  reseu-Th  universities. 
On  all  of  th..  categories  by  which  the  Association  of  Research  Libra- 
^•ies  ranks  university  libraries,  Howard's  library  ranked  78th  out  of  78 
institutions.  In  other  words,  we  were  at  the  bottom  in  all  areas. 

FtTNDRAlSlNG  PROGRAM 

Senator  Cotton.  And  the  amount  to  continue  the  ongoing  develop- 
ment program — just  in  a  few  words,  what  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  That  is  the  fundraicing  program  that  .he  committee 
helped  us  to  estp'^iish  the  first  year  that  I  was  in  office,  in  order  that  we 
could  raise  funds  from  alumni,  from  corporations,  foundations,  to  aug- 
ment tre  appropriations  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  also  to 
carry  on  professional  programs  of  short-  and  long-range  planning  for 
the  university. 

Senator  Cotton.  Do  you  have  a  regular  program  in  continuing  of 
trying  to  raise  those  funds  ? 
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Dr.  Cheek,  Yes. 

Senj>.tor  CoiroN.  Are  those  funds  devoted  primarily  to  the  academic 
side  of  the  university,  or  for  the  aid  of  the  students  or  for  development 
of  plants  and  equipment  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  It  is  both.  Wo.  have  received  very  little  for  physical  plant 
development.  Tlie  alvmni  gv^nerally  tend  to  want  tl^.eir  money  to  go 
for  scholarships,  for  student  aid.  Foundations  generally  want  to  sup- 
port academic  programs.  And,  of  course,  corporations  do  both,  stu- 
dent aid  as  well  as  special  research  projects,  that  type  of  thing. 

Senator  Cooton.  I  was  merely  trying  to  pick  out  the  item  by  item 
here,  and  in  the  case  of  the  libraries  and  in  the  case  of  construction, 
physical  equipment — in  those  two  instances,  apparently — and  I  am  not 
using  this  word  in  i^s  usual  sense — that  is  common  to  the  whole  budget, 
and  Howard  is  not  discriminated  against,  particularly  in  those  two 
categories,  because  the  .nlministration  seems  to  have  its  face  this  year, 
for  reasons — some  of  whi^.h  I  recognize  and  some  I  do  not — set  steadily 
against  money  for  libiaries  and  money  for  construction,  new 
construction. 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes. 

RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 

Senator  Cotton.  The  partial  support  of  the  retirement  program — 
you  mean  you  would  usp  it  to  increase  somewhat  the  retirement 
program  ? 

Dr.  Cheek,  To  add  to  the  sum  of  money  the  university  has  to  main- 
tain the  retirement  program. 

TEACHER-STUDENT  RATIO 

Senator  CarroN.  Funds  for  additional  teaching  and  staff  positions, 
as  well  as  some  increases  for  equipment,  supplies  and  materials  for 
the  schools  it  --^  colleges — last  year — I  think  this  was  a  question  that 
wp.s  prepared  by  the  chairman — last  year  yon  stated  that  you  were 
overenrolled  at  the  university.  You  had  said  that  the  teacher-student 
ratio  was  1  to  19,  and  that  your  goal  was  1  to  12. 

Have  you  gotten  any  closer  to  the  optimum  ratio? 

Dr.  Cheek.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cotton.  Have  you  lost  ground  % 

Dr.  Cheek.  This  request  in  1974  would  enable  us  i  ignificantly  to  gain 
ground  in  moving  toward  that  goal. 

Senator  Cotton.  Yon  mean  your  request  that  has  been  allowed  by 
the  budget,  or  your  original  request? 

Dr.  Cheek.  The  request  that  is  before  you  now. 

Senator  Cotton.  The  request  that  yoii  are  authorized  to  make  to  us  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Thf.t  is  right. 

INPATIENT  COSTS 

Senator  Cotton.  In  your  justification,  you  say,  inpatient  visits  and 
emergency  tre^'tment  will  increase  in  1974.  Why  are  you  asking  for  the 
same  amount  a?  was  provided  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  to  work  within  the  constraints 
imposed  upon  us.  We  felt  that  the  academic  program  is  so  deficient,  as 
this  document  that  I  have  here,  that  I  referred  to  in  my  opening  sta^  e- 


ment,  will  show,  that  we  just  had  to  place  the  funds  that  wero.  allowed 
in  the  academic  program,  because  we  felt  that  we  could  handle  tho 
problem  in  the  hospital  easier  than  wo  could  handle  the  j.rohlem  in  the 
university's  academic  program.  In  other  words,  it  was  just  having  to 
make  a  hard  choice,  and  the  choice  was  made  that  way. 


Senator  Cotton.  Also,  under  Freedman's  Hospital,  you  are  going 
to  phase  out  the  diploma  nursing  program? 
Dr.  Cheek,  Yes. 

Senator  Cotton.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  what  is 
available  at  the  School  of  Nursing? 

Dr.  Cheek.  The  diploma  pro.^ram — the  difference,  essentially,  is 
that  in  Freedman's  Hosiptal,  the  :aursing  program  is  a  3-year  program 
leading  to  a  diploma  and  an  R.N. ;  whereas,  in  the  university,  the  nui-s- 
ing  program  is  a  4-year  program  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  as 
wei]  as  an  R.N.  That  is  consistent  with  the  trend  in  the  nursing  pro- 
fession throughout  the  country,  as  I  understand  it.  I  think  that  we 


Senator  Cotton.  Wliich  is  it  you  phased  out  ? 
Dr.  Cheek,  We  phased  out  the  3-year  program,  and  we  started,  in 
1969,  a  school  of  nursing  in  the  university. 


Senator  Cotton.  The  capitation  money  in  health  and  manpower  in 
this  year's  recommended  budget  is  all  devoted  to  doctors,  dentists, 
and  osteopaths.  Nurses,  veterinarians,  allied  health,  public  health — 
they  were  all  cut  out. 

Now,  this  cutting  out  of  the  capitation  funds  for  nurses,  will  not  that 
have  its  impact  on  your  nursing  program  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  It  will.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Alexis  to  elaborate  on  my  kind  of 
weasel  answer. 

Dr.  Alexis.  For  the  fiscal  year  1974,  by  transferring  moneys  from 
the  Freedmen's  budget  from  the  program  currently  being  phased  out 
to  the  baccalaureate  program  which  is  the  new  program,  we  should 
have  no  difficulties  for  fiscal  1974. 

However,  if  one  looks  beyond  Howard  University  and  beyond  1974, 
there  could  be  serious  implications  for  not  having  capitation  support 
for  nursing  education. 

Senator  Cotton.  In  other  words,  you  would  resort  to  an  expedient, 
which,  in  short  term,  would  tida  you  over,  but  you  are  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  in  the  long  term  ? 

Dr.  Aij:xis.  It  is  not  so  much  robbing,  as  we  have  discontinued  one 
program  already.  If  we  look  3  or  4  years  ahead,  in  terms  of  develop- 
ment and  growth^  it  would  hi  clear  that  we  would  need  capitation  type 
support  to  supplement  these  funds  that  we  currently  have. 

Senator  Cotton.  Is  nursing  training  a  new  division? 

Dr.  Alexis.  Yes. 


Senator  Cotton.  Let  me  ask  you  this — and  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Howard  Univei'sity.  This  is  a  general  question,  and  I  know  I  am 
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p:oinj^  to  shock  vou  mC  yon  are  not  going  -y^vK^M  with  me;  as  Dr. 
Cheek  said,  he  thought  he  was  going  to  shoe.  i.  with  his  lequest,  ^nit 
he  did  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  always  be  better  to  buy  pork  chops  at 
80  cents  a  pound  than  have  the  price  of  pork  chops  be  30  cents  a  pound 
and  no  pork  chops.  It  al^vays  seems  to  me,  recently — this  has  been  a 
recent  clovelopment — that  the  nursing  witnesses  that  come  in,  that 
re{) resent  the  nursing  association,  with  a  very  commendable  natural 
ride  in  their  profession  and  desire  to  maintain  their  professional  pro- 
cienc;i,  and  rei)Utatio]i,  insisting  on  the  money  going  to  the  4-year 
courses  and  the  bachelor-s  degree  at  the  expens,^  of  the  shorter  courses. 
I  do  not  blame  tliom.  T  am  entirely  in  sympathy  wnth  their  objectives. 

But  it  would  seen)  to  me  that  that  was  a  little  unfortunate,  because 
it  seems  better  for  the  unfortunate  people  wlio  have  to  be  cared  for,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  to  have  a  greater  supply  of  nurses,  even  i  J  you 
have  to  take  a  shorter  course. 

Now,  your  decision  has  been  in  keeping  wi'.h  the  pol:cy  of  the  nurses' 
organization  ? 
Dr.  Alexis.  Yes. 

Senator  Co^rrox.  You  do  not  agi  ee  with  my  feelings  ?  In  other  words, 
I  would  have  said,  we  need  nurses  so  badly  that — and  you  get  more 
nurses  in  the  3-year  

CAREER  MOBILITY  WITH   4-TEAR  DEGREE 

Dr.  Alexis.  I  am  positive  that  the  nursing  profession,  the  nursing 
educators,  did  not  arrive  at  the  judgment  to  phase  out  3-year  schools  in 
favor  of  4-year  schools  w^ithout  a  great  deal  of  thought.  There  have 
been  great  debates  as  to  whether  a  baccalaureate-trained  nurse  is  as 
competent  clinically  as  a  3-year  diploma-trained  registered  nurse. 

I  think  the  overriding  concern  was  that  an  elevation  of  the  nursing 
profession  to  some  degree  of  comparability  with  the  rer.t  of  the  health 
care  teaui — medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  such,  but  more  impor- 
tant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  youngster  going  into  nursing,  the 
attainment  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  provides  two  things,  one  the  ability 
to  be  a  clinical  nurse,  because  I  am  convinced  they  are  not  any  less  well 
trained  than  the  equivalent  nurse,  but  even  more  importantly,  it  offers 
an  opportunity  for  career  mobility  that  one  does  not  obtain  in  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  type  setting.  So  the  youngster  who  gets  a  B.S. 
degree  in  nui*sing  can  become  a  clinical  nurse,  that  is  one  option ;  can 
go  into  nursing  research  is  another  option ;  or  niay  go  on  to  a  master's 
or  Ph.  D.  type  training  and  become  a  nursing  educator. 

For  the  sake  of  an  additional  year  in  the  training  of  the  nurse,  I 
think  that,  all  told,  the  National  League  of  Nursing  and  the  American 
Nursing  Association  made  the  judgment  that  was  proper. 

Senator  Coitton.  No  doubt  you  are  right.  But  we  had  this  thing 
when  I  came  on  this  committee  14  years  ago,  and  were  worriea 
then,  as  we  still  are  worried,  about  the  scarcity  of  doctors.  I  was  born 
and  raised  up  in  the  mountains  of  New^  Hampshire  in  a  very  remote 
and  poor  community.  In  that  community  right  now,  there  is  not  only 
no  doctor,  tliere  is  no  district  nurse,  and  my  people  still  live  there — 
the  remnants  of  my  family.  When  someone  has  a  heart  .attack,  they  do 
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not  even  liave  an  unbulance.  They  load  ^he  n  into  n  touring  car  and 
drive  25  miles  f  o  the  county  seat,  to  the  hospital.  There  is  1:0  one  even 
to  give  a  hypo  or  whatever  first  aid  is  necessary. 

Yet,  year  after  vear,  we  need  more  doctors  so  much.  Why  can  we  not 
let  down  tlie  hais  to  this  extent,  instead  of  re(  iring  4  full  years  of 
academic  college,  and  then  8  yeai*s  in  medicine,  and  then  number  of 
years  in  internshij)  and  I'esidency,  why  can  you  not,  "-lie  last  year  of 
college,  start  theui  in  the  first  year  of  medical  sch  id  give  them 
credit  to  graduate  from  the  college.  Why  can  you  nOt,  ^  1iaps,  cut  off 
a  year  at  the  other  end  ? 

And  the  represeutatives  of  the  AMA  were  shocked  beyond  expres- 
sion. I  have  not  been  talked  to  so  roughlv  since  I  was  in  prep  school. 
Now  the  medical  profession  has  suddenly  seen  the  light.  They  have 
been  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  they  have  suddenly  seen  a  great 
light. 

About  8  years  ago,  I  guess  it  was,  they  themselves  came  in  and  said 
that,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  doctors,  they  were  going  to  let  them 
anticipate  the  first  year  of  medical  in  the  last  year  of  academic, 
instead  of  taking  7  or  8  years  to  produce  a  doctor  and  have  many  fall 
by  the  wayside  because  of  all  the  expense  involved  they  aid  not 
think  they  were  lowering  the  bars  of  the  profession. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  a  sense,  I  can  understand  these  nurses  wanting  to 
be  in  a  position  to  specialize  and  all  that.  1  just  have  that  feeling.  But 
1  will  not  give  any  more  time  on  that. 

COMrARABTLlTY  WITH  THK  DISTRICT 

The  biggest  increase  that  you  are  asking  for  is  for  faculty  salaries. 
If  that  increase  is  approved,  how  will  you  then  stand  in  relation  to — 
not  all  the  schools  in  the  country — but  in  relation  to  colleges  in  the 
area?  Would  you  be  able  and  willing  to  provide  a  tabulation  of  this 
comparison  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes,  we  do  have  that  information  an  1  can  provide  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FACULTY  IXCREASK  ACROSS  TIIK  BOARD 

Senator  Coiton.  Youi-  answi-r  would  be  altered  to  conform  to  what 
you  file.  In  general,  what  is  your  answer  to  ^  hat  ? 

Dr.  CiiKKK.  Mi\  Chairman,  wt»  would  bo,  eomp*  ^;abk^.  to  the  univer- 
sities in  the  District  of  Columbia  aroa. 

Senator  Corrox,  Yon  mean,  like  Georgetown,  George  Washington, 
Americni,  and  Catholic  University? 

Dr.  Cn  -CEK.  That  is  right. 

Senatoi  Can'ON.  With  this  that  is  in  the  budget  ? 

Dr.  CiJEKK,  Yes,  I  should  point  out  that  the  request  that  we  have  in 
here  represents  a  5.5  percent  aci-oss-the-board  increase.  It  does  not 
provide  frr  any  catching  up. 

Senator  Cotton.  In  other  words,  the  full  professor  rank  gets  the 
same  percentage  iiici'ease  that  an  instructor  does  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  In  genera^  terms,  that  would  be  correct,  sir. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEACHING  HOSPITAL 

oenator  Cotton.  What  is  the  situa*-  'on  regarding  construction  of  the 
new  medical  school  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  At  the  hospital,  the  construction  is  almost  on  schedule. 
I'here  was  some  time  loss  by  virtue  of  the  strike  that  took  place  a  few 
months  a^o.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  that  time  has  been  gained. 
It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1974  and 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January  1975. 

BLACKS  IN  OTHER  UNIVFRSI11ES 

Senator  Cotton.  Your  requirements — you  made  one  statement  here 
that  interested  me,  anr?  vheso  are  not  hostile  questions — indicating  that 
you  were  not  given  the  sajjport,  receiving  the  support  that,  in  general, 
the  universities  that  predominantly  have  w^hite  student  bodies  are  re- 
ceiving. You  refer  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  colleges  around  the 
country  that  are  predominantly  white  colleges  were  pointing  with 
pride  to  the  percentages  of  the  black  students  that  they  have  got,  but 
they  are  very  silent  about  the  number  of  black  students  that  stay  and 
graduate. 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes. 

Senator  Corrox.  Being  perfectly  frank — because  it  is  of  some  con- 
cern, I  am  in  absolute  sympathy  with  your  university  and  want  to  be 
absolutely  fair  to  it — with  perfect  frankness,  will  you  expand  that 
statement  a  little  bit  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  during  the  laltev  1950's, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  from  a  variety  of 
sources  to  increase  the  minority  enrollment,  and  a  number  of  univer- 
sities were  given  large  sums  of  money  bj  the  foundations,  et  cetera, 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  minority  students. 

In  the  case  of  some  publicly  suppoited  institutions  like,  the  ITni- 
versity  (i  New  York,  the  adoption  of  open  enrollment,  as  they  call  it, 
we  now  find,  after  a  period  of  4  or  5  years,  that  the  performance  rec- 
ord— that  is,  the  performance  record  of  the  institutions— with  respect 
to  the  continued  matriculation  of  those  students  vnd  their  successful 
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completion  of  the  college  programs,  has  not  been  a  very  good  one  at 
all.  There  is  currently  bein^if  conducted  a  study  by  an  or^ranizarion  with 
wliich  I  am  associated  to  determine  precisely  what  is  the  picture  with 
respect  to  black  students,  particularly,  and  it  is  also  concerned  with 
'Puerto  Ri(»an  students,  Spanish-speakinfr  students,  et  cetera. 

This  study  will  try  to  determine  more  precisely  than  we  kr.ow  now 
exactly  wliat  has  happeubd  to  the  enterin^^  statistics,  which  are  impres- 
sive when  you  look  at  the  numbers  of  black  students  and  other  minori- 
ties that  were  admiti^ed  during  the  period  1905  to,  say,  1970  or  1071. 
But  then  when  you  look  at  the  picture  of  the  students  wlio  are  juniors 
or  seniors  or  who  a    graduates,  then  it  is  very  bleak. 

vSenator  CorrKX,  I  live  within  5  niil&s  of 'the  Dartmouth  campus.  I 
attended  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  Conn.  Incidentally,  the 
first  or  second  weekend  in  June,  I  go  back  for  niy  50th  reunion.  So  I 
happen  to  have  some  rather  intimate  personal  ki  owledge  of  those  two 
institutions. 

ABC  PROGRAM 

It  is  my  impression  that  at  Dartmouth — in  the  first  place,  you  are 
familiar  v'^th  the  so-called  ABC  program  ? 
Dr.  Cii    K.  Yes,  I  am. 

Senato  'oin'ON.  An  ABC  program  was  set  up — and  incidentally,  on 
tile  stree  i  which  I  live  in  New  Hampshire,  there  was  a  large,  spa- 
cious ho  taken  for  tliis  purpose.  Curiously  enough,  up  there  in  New 
Hampoli.  ,  I  always  supposed  there  was  a  completed  absence  of  any 
particular'  racial  problems,  perhaps  because  there  wcT'e  not  enough 
races — but  anyway,  curiously  enough,  at  the  time,  one  much  older, 
bigoted  resident  of  the  street  caused  a  lot  of  ti'ouble;  and  said  it  would 
depreciate  the  vnlue  of  the  property,  and  so  forth. 

liowever,  the  ABC  program  started,  and  I  see  those  young  people 
every  day  when  I  am  home.  They  are  probably  75  to  80  percent  black. 
Now,  they  are  tutored.  They  are  enrolled  in  tlie  high  school,  but  the;, 
are  all  tutored  at  night  by  volunteers  from  the  Dartmouth  faculty  and 
seniors  at  Dartmouth,  or  graduate  students  at  Dartmouth,  so  that  they 
go  on  to  Dartmouth  with  as  good  a  preparation  and  start,  generally 
speaking,  on  an  even  keel,  at  tlie  fair  starting  line  with  ev^ery  student 
at  Dartmouth. 

It  has  been  my  impression — I  canrot  substantiate  this — but  the 
bhick  proporbi(m  of  students  at  Dartmouth  has  increased,  rather  than 
decreased,  and  that  they  go  through  and  graduate.  That  is,  not  all,  but 
neither  do  the  whites;  I  mean  in  the  same  pi-oportion. 

But  down  in  my  own  college,  they  proceeded  tc  adopt  a  rule  that  20 
percent  of  th(»  student  body  had  to  be  black.  As  far  as  I-know,  they 
did  not  do  anything  to  condition  'ose  black  students  to  enter  the 
college  community,  they  just  enn  ,ed  ^hem  and  gave  them  scholar- 
ships, if  necessary.  I  think  they  were  ver  ^  generous  with  them,  financi- 
ally, but  they  took  them  in.  Then  thev  went  further  than  that.  I 
happen  to  belong  to  a  fraternity,  and  tlie  rule  was  made  that  every 
fraternity  must  place  20  percent  black.  Some  of  the  fraternities  refused 
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and  their  cluirters  were  revoked.  My  fraternity  did  not  refuse,  nnd 
they  were  pledged. 

Something  went  sour,  l)ecause,  in  the  first  place,  the  black  students 
all  resigned  from  the  fraternities  and  formed  an  organization  of  their 
own,  presu  nubly  because  the  races  were  not  integrating  pleasantly, 
let  us  say.  I  do  not  know  of  any  violence. 

In  that  college,  I  think  it  is  true  that  not  only  have  many  of  the 
black  stude!,cs  not  finished  the  course,  but  I  think  are  having  more 
difficulty,  although  they  continue  to  go  out  and  soKcit  and  recruit  to 
get  20  percent  black  students. 

My  question  is  something  you  might  be  able  to  give  me  some  enli<rht- 
enment  on.  Is  die  fact  that  in  the  white  colleges  of  the  North.  [)articu- 
larly — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Southern  situation — but  of 
the  wliite  colleges  in  the  North,  even  though  they  enroll  and  insist  on 
opening  the  doors  to  black  students,  is  it  the  fact  that  they  do  not  clo 
anything  to  help  vquip  the  student  to  be  able  scholastically  to  start  on 
an*  even  keel  with  his  white  classmates  ?  Or  is  it  some  kind  of  social 
hostility  by  the  student  body?  It  certainly  is  not  by  the  faculty.  Have 
you  any  opinion  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  A  Better  Chance  program — the  ABC  program  svith 
which  I  am  veiy  familiar — is  atypical.  It  is  not  characteristic  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  situation  that  you  describe 
at  your  alma  mater,  I  think,  is  the  more  typical  pattern  juitionwide. 
I  think  that  two  things  ai'e  absent  in  the  process. 

One,  the  institutions  are  not  adequately  equipi)ed  to  be  responsive 
to  the  academic  needs,  the  cultural  needs,  and  the  social  needs  of  the 
black  students  that  they  admit.  Second,  that  the  institutions  them- 
selves have  not  prepared  themselves  to  deal  with  the"  infusion  of  a 
large  group  of  minority  students  that  heretofore  have  been  excluded. 

When  I  say,  not  prepared  themselves,  I  do  not  mean  just  that  they 
have  not  provided  the  necessary  educational  development  programs, 
or  what  some  people  might  call  remedial  or  compensatory.  I  n?ean 
that  they  have  not  examined  their  own  patterns  of  behavior  and  the 
way  in  which  they  rclate  to  black  studentfi. 

Senator  Coiton.  In  other  words,  they  just  try  to  make  a  mathe- 
matical compilation,  and  in  that  way  satisfy  or  appear  to  satisfy  the 
present-day  social  standards? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Tliat  is  right. 

Senator  Coi^i'oisr.  \\niereas,  at  the  other  college,  they  took  into  con- 
sideration the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  raise  the  preparation  of 
the  minority  students  and,  apj^arently,  must  have  done  something  to 
make  the  climate  better  for  them  ? 

Dr.  Cheek.  That  is  right. 

PROPORTION  OF  Wlirai  vSTUDENTS  AT  HOWARD 

Senator  Cotton.  What  proportion  of  white  students  do  you  have  at 
Howard? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Overall,  university  wide  it  is  approximately  11  percent. 
In  some  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  higher  than  that.  But  taking  -^^^  ""S 
schools  and  colleges,  it  is  approxim'itely  11  percent. 
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Senator  Corrox.  \vv  luost  of  those  local  t 
Dr.  CiiKKK.  Xo.  Thov  coino.  from  all  ovor  tlu»  T'liited  States, 
Senator  ( Vvrrox.  1  )o  you  have  any  diliieuUy,  racially  ^ 
Dr.  CiiKKK.  No. 

riuoRrriKs 

Senator  (\rrroN.  Von  realize  that  this  suhcoiuinittee,  hecause  we  deal 
with  health,  education,  and  welfare,  every  sin<i:le  <2:roui)  that  conies  be 
fore  oui-  connnitt*»e  is  a  worthy  cause.  It  is,  [lerhaps — we  have  found 
throui^h  the  years  ^hat  it  is  a  very,  very  painl'nl  and  difHcult  job,  when 
we  come  to  mark  up  a  bill.  We  usually  mark  it  up  and  increase 
enough  so  wt^  I'un  the  risk  of  a  veto.  You  kno\v  the  story. 

Dr.  CiiKKK.  Yes, 

Senatoi'  Cotton,  So  1  am  not  su^<re?tinii'  holding  out  ai^y  promise^). 
But  suppose  that  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  increase  that  $7,400,000,  not 
necessarily  u))  to  the  $10  million,  but  to  give  von  some  increase  on  it. 
What  would  you  use  the  increase  for  ? 

Dr.  CiTKEK.  Y^ou  mean  above  the  $7  niiMi  .n  ? 

Senatoi'  Co'rrox.  Yes,  Where  would  yc    put  the  increase  ? 

Dr.  CiiKKiv.  We  left  out  of  our  request  funds  for  tlu^  school  of 
I)harmacy.  The  I'eason  for  that  was  a  7iew  dean  was  in  the  i)rocess  of 
coming  to  the  university,  and  we  had  no  rational  basis,  really,  on 
wliich  to  make  a  decision. 

We  had  no  funds  in  our  request  for  construction.  The  university's 
physical  plant  is  best  described  ni:  woefully  imideqnate.  The  enrollment 
increased  substantially  during  the  1960  decade,  and  there  was  no  com- 
parable inci'ease  in  physical  facilities.  We  ouri-ently  have  a  situation 
where  we  have  faculty  without  offices.  We  even  have,  in  some  schools, 
classes  being  taught  in  the  corridor. 

Senator  Corrox.  I  (confess,  even  though  I  have  been  on  the  commit- 
tee all  these  years,  I  did  not  realize  that  you  had  so  man^^  schools.  I 
suppose  that  is  because  you  are  a  unique  college,  because  you  have  to 
satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Dr.  Chkek.  The  whole  United  States,  as  well  as  a  sizable  part  of 
the  students  from  outside  of  the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  fact 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOLS  AT  HOWARD 

Senator  Cotton.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  schools  at  Howard,  i  am 
going  to  abk,  if  the  chairr  ian  approves,  that  this  be  inserted  in  the  rec- 
ord at  tb^^  point. 

[The  infOi^mation  follows:] 

Howard  University,  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  chartered  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  on  March  2,  1867,  consists  of  fifteen  schools  and  eollegp  4  as  of  Mo  xh 
2,  1973.  The  University  offers  programs  in  higher  education  on  the  u  .dergraduute, 
graduate,  and  professional  levels.  The  various  schools  and  colleges  that  com- 
prise Howard  University  are  as  follows.: 

1.  School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration 

2.  School  of  Engineering 

3.  School  of  Law 

4.  The  Gradunte  School 

5.  School  of  Education 

6.  College  of  Fine  Arts 

7.  School  of  Communications  and  Broadcast  Laboratory 
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8.  School  of  Social  Work 

9,  College  of  Medicine 

10.  College  of  Dentistry 

11.  College  of  Pharmacy 

12.  School  of  Nursing 

13.  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

14.  School  of  Architecture  and  City  Planning 

15.  School  of  Religion 

CONCLTJDINO  REMARKS 

Senator  Cotton.  This  has  been  most  interesting,  and  you  have  been 
most  patient  because  I  have  been  asking  some  rather  aimless  questions. 
I  thank  you  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 
We  will  try  our  level  best  to  do  justice  for  you. 
Dr.  Cheek.  Thank  you. 

JtrSTIFICATION 

Senator  Cotton.  The  justification  for  the  budget  request  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
[The  justification  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Howard  University 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973  1974 

Appropriation    $  58,881,000         $  57,873,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from 

non-federal  sources    34,675,000  34,675,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year    15»515,000  7,298,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year    -7,298,000  -3,879,000 

Total,  obligations    $101,773,000         $  95,967,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

^age  Estimate   Estimate   Decrease 

Re.f .  Fos .  Amount       Fos .  Amount  Pos.  Amount 

Operations : 

(a)  Academic 

program...  2,450      §62,103,000    2,687      $69,763,^54     +237  $+7,660,254 

(b)  FreedmeTi^s 

Hospital..  1.405       23.045,000    1.394        22,784,746      >  11       -  260,254 

Sub-total...  3,855       85,148,000    4,081       92,548,000     +226  +7,400,000 

Construction ; 

(3)  Planning 
and  site 
develop- 


metit     879,000    56,000    -  823,000 

(b)  Buildings 
and  land 
acquisi- 
tion  15,746.000    3,363.000    -12,383.000 

Sub-total...  .  16,625,000    3.419,000    -13.206,000 

Total 


obUgatlons  .    3,855    §101,773,000    4,081      $95,967,000     +226    $-  5,806,000 
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Simmtary  of  Changes 

1973  F^tlmated  obligations  $101,773,000 

1974  Estimated  obligations   95.967,000 

Net  change.  $  -5,806,000 


  Base   Change  from  Base 

Pos.  AiDOunt         PoB.  Amount 

Increases ; 

A.  Program: 

1.    Academic  Program 


a. 

Faculty  salary  Increases. 

s  — 

$ 

1,080  ,000 

b. 

School  of  Business  and 

Public  Adminlsttatlon. • 

38 

820,000 

20 

545,000 

c. 

School  of  Englnrierlng. . 

56 

1,600,000 

7 

200 ,000 

d. 

35 

793,000 

16 

418,000 

e. 

80 

1,512,000 

12 

300,000 

f . 

33 

746,000 

14 

335,000 

g- 

5U 

1,067,000 

7 

150,000 

h. 

School  of  Communications 

and  Broadcast  Laboratory  51 

1,071,000 

13 

500 ,000 

1. 

102 

1,798,000 

16 

750,000 

J- 

School  of  Human  Ecology.. 

12 

300,000 

k. 

266 

6,450,000 

25 

750,000 

1. 

College  of  DentlPtry. * . . . 

139 

3,307,000 

5 

148,000 

m. 

School  of  Allied  Health 

18 

400,000 

Q. 

3 

63,000 

6 

123,000 

0. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts.. 

441 

8,202,000 

47 

1,061,000 

p. 

School  of  Architecture 

24 

599,000 

8 

240,000 

q- 

Retirement  allowances .... 

100,000 

Sub-total,  Academic 

.322 

$28,026,000 

226 

7.400. UOO 

»322 

$28^028,000 

226 

$ 

7,400,O{^} 

2.    Freednen's  Hospi^^al 

There  are  no  chani^^  la  Freedmen*8  Hospital  obligations. 

Decreases : . 

Construction  -  non  recurring 

proj  ects       $-13.206^000 


Total,  decreases 
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Explanation  of  Changea 

The  estlmr.te  of  obligations  In  the  amount  of  $95,967,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974  Is  $5,806,000  leas  thsn  the  sstlirate  of  $101,773,000  for  flscsl 
year  1973,    The  total  obllgstlons  for  flscsl  yesr  1974  are  supported  b/ 
$34,673,000  In  relnbursements  from  non*Federsl  sources:    $57,873,000  In  re- 
quested appropriated  funds;  and  $3,419,000  In  funds  representing  unobllgal^ed 
balancea  from  the  constructlcn  progrsm  for  prior  years • 

Program  - 

1.    Academic  Program 

a.  Salary  Increases  for  Instructional  faculty.  Budget  Authority  , 
$1.080.000  - 

The  university  Is  requesting  funds  for  fsculty  salary  Incrnaaea 
In  order  to  retain  competent  fsculty  meiebers  and  to  7emsln  con^etl- 
tlve  In  recruiting  new  teachers  as  the  need  arises.    This  request 
wfll  enable  the  university  to  continue  its  salsry  scsle  for  teschers 
on  s  bssls  cooparable  with  other  slmllsr  Institutions  and  will  aver- 
age 5.5%  In  keeping  with  phase  III  salsry  guidelines. 

b.  School  of  Business  snd  Public  Administration.  Budget  Authority 
$545.000  - 

The  school  of  business  snd  public  sdmlnlatratlon  Is  a  new, 
rapidly  growing  profeaslooal  school  In  the  university.    A  totsl 
student  enrollment  of  890  la  sntlclpsted  In  1973-7/^j  Increased 
enrollment  and  new  graduate  programs  In  business  ad.v^;>l8trstlon, 
public  sdmlnlstratlon,  hospital  sdmlnlstrstlon  and  a  combined 
buslnesa/law  degree  will,  require  expanded  reaources  over  the  nsxt 
few  years.    These  lo^rovements  will  be  necessary  In  order  to  pre- 
psre  for  the  sccredltatlon  of  this  new  school.    This  request  In- 
cludes 13  faculty  poaltlons  at  $280,000;  7  support  peraonnel  at 
$64,451;  and  other  objects  at  $200,549. 

c.  School  of  Engineering.  Budget  Authority^  ^200.000  - 

The  school  of  engineering  has  three  new  masters  programs- - 
computer  sclencee,  transport  engineering,  and  air  pollutlou--lnltl- 
ated  In  1972-73  which  need  to  be  expanded.    A  new  degree  program  In 
urban  systems  engineering  en^haslzlng  the  sociological  and  health 
aspects  of  engineering  In  the  urban  system,  also  needs  strengthening 
and  broadening.    A  Ph.D.  program  In  civil  engineering  Initiated  In 
1972-73  and  Ph.D.  programs  In  mechsnlcal  engineering  and  allied 
fielda  (nuclear,  blo-engineering,  tranaportatlon,  etc.)  to  be  Initi- 
ated in  1973-74,  require  additional  faculty  wltb  algnlflcant  re- 
search capability.    The  school  of  engineering,  will  havf  an  inap ac- 
tion by  the  Engineers ^  Council  f^r  Professional  Development  (ECFD) 
during  1973-74  for  revlevf  and  renewal  of  its  accreditatlcn  which 
explrea  Ist  1974.    By  1973-74,  the  enrollment  is  projected  to  In- 
cresae  to  600  students;,    TUt  request  includes  4  new  fsculty  st 
$90,000  which  will  raise  the  faculty-student  ratio  froio  1:11.07  to 
1:1X.43;  3  support  personnel  at  $28^,119;  and  other  objects  at  $81,881. 

d .  School  of  LflMv  Budget  Authority.  $418.000  - 

The  school  of  law  is  one  of  the.  older  established  units  of  the 
university  and  the  resources  for  it  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
mands for  legal  training.    Ihe  school  has  a  total  student  enrollment 
of  417  for  1972-73.    The  critical  needs  In  this  school  are  to  Increase 
the  size  of  the  faculty  and  provide  for  more  Innovative  Instruction 
and  research  programs.    There  Is  currently  one  faculty  member  for  ev'?ry 
22  or  23  students  where  professional  standards  require  a  ratio  of  1  to 
15  or  16/.    Deficiencies  were  noted  In  cur  law  school  by  the  American 
B.ax*  Association  and  American  Association  of  Law  Schools  during  a  recent 
Inflrjectlon  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  re-accredlatlon.    They  are  plan- 
ning to  return  In  the  Spring  of  1973.  • 
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e»    The  Graduate  School >  Budget  Authority,  $300,00  - 

In  1973-74  a  total  enrollment  of  1900  Is  anticipated  In  the  grad- 
uate school  which  will  be  an  increase  of  150  over  1972-73.  This 
school  presently  has  been  operating  with  the  vast  znajorlty  of  its  fac- 
ulty being  supplied  by  the  undergraduate  departraer.ts  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts.    Of  its  81.58  F.T.E.   (full-time  equivalent)  faculty  which 
serviced  1,750  students,  only  18.82  F.T.E.  faculty  vere  on  the  graduate 
school  budget*     The  request  for  $300,000  will  enable  the  newly  restruc- 
tured graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences  to  employ  8  additional 
faculty  at  ^il60,000  and  4  support  personnel  at  $37,232  in  order  to 
supplement  the  current  offerings.    Other  objects  will  total  $102,768. 

f .  SchLjl  of  Education,  I^udget  Authority,  $335.000  - 

A  new  school  of  education  was  established  in  the  Fall  of  1971  in 
order  to  Increase  tbr  supply  of  highly  trained  technical  and  profea- 
slonal  manpower  in  thl?  fl3ld.  The  school  will  have  a  total  enroll- 
ment in  1973'-74  of  1,050  with  Increased  emphasis  ^n  graduate  studies 
in  which  850  students  will  be  candidates  for  advanced  degrees.  This 
request  includes  9  additional  faculty  at  $190,000;  5  support  personnel 
at  $44,425;  and  other  objects  at  $100,575. 

g.  College  of  Fine  Arts,  Budget  Authority,  $150^000  - 

The  college  of  fine  arts  includes  the  school  of  music  and  the 
departments  of  drama  and  art  where  a  strong  demand  exists  for  highly 
trained  personnel,    articularly  in  the  area  of  contribution  of  Black 
Americans  to  the  national  culture.    The  college  has  a  total  enroll- 
ment in  1972-73  of  446  students  In  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 
In  addition,  the  college  provides  instruction  for  200  students  from 
other  schools  and  colleges  within  the  university.     Nev  programs  within 
the  college  Include  the  development  of  Jazz  studies  and  color  photo- 
graphy.    This  budget  request  will  provide  for  A  additional  faculty  at 
$85,000;  support  personnel  at  $27,219  and  other  objects  at  $37,781. 

h.  School  of  Comrounlcatlona .  Budget  Authority.  $5o0.000  - 

The  school  of  communications  began  its  first  year  of  operation  In 
1971-72  to  develop  profedalonals  In  the  fli^lds  of  ^ournallaia,  radio, 
television,  clneoaatography,  and  speech  pathology.    In  addition.  It 
operates  a  radio  station  as  a  laboratory  for  training  In  broadcast 
management.    The  school  is  growing  rapidly  because  of  the  demand  for 
persons  in  these  professions.    The  current  enrollment  Is  260  students 
and  we  anticipste  300  for  1973-74.    This  request  will  provide  for  9 
facul-.y  at  $175,000;  4  additional  support  personnel  at  $37,232,  and 
other  objects  (equipment  for  the  studio)  rt  $287,768. 

i.  The  University  Library  System.  Budget  Authority.  $750^000  * 

Thf  university  library  system  serves  afi  a  resource  for  the  entire 
student  body  and  faculty  in  under graduste,  graduste,  snd  professional 
programs.    In  a  study  made  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  1971-72, 
the  university  wss  severely  criticized  for  the  Inadequate  library  re- 
sources and  fscilities  vjhlch  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  size 
and  scope  of  the  university.    In  addition,  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries,  of  which  Howard  University  is  one  of  77  meiobers,  conducted 
a  study  of  the  adequacy  of  our  collections,  facilities,  staff,  and 
other  resources  In  which  the  university  ranked  77th  in  esch  of  these 
categories.     Consequently,  an  appropriation  of  $1,200,000  was  sllocated 
in  the  1972-73  budget  for  renovations  and  $361,000  for  personnel  %nd 
bock  purchases.    This  will  help  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  the 
library  system.    In  order  to  make  some  substsntial  correction  of  the 
present  deficitc,  nujor  budgetary  allocations  will  need  to  be  made 
over  the  next  few  years.    This  request  for  1973-74  provides  for  10 
professional  positions  at  $210,000;  6  support  personnel  at  $56,298, 
and  other  objects  (books  and  materisls)  a^  $483,702. 
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School  of  Human  Ecology,  BudRet  Authority^  $300.000  - 

The  professional  programs  In  the  department  of  home  econoalCB 
have  been  expanded  to  embrace  related  areas  of  human  ecology  lacl'idlng 
a  new  PH.D.  program  in  human  nu^:rition.    In  order  to  frrtify  the  de- 
velopment of  this  professional  program,  ve  are  requesting  6  faculty 
positions  at  $170,000;  4  support  personnel  at  $39,165,  and  other 
objects  at  $90,835. 

College  of  Medicine,  Budget  Authority.  $750.000  - 

AdditionBl  faculty  is  needed  for  the  support  of  the  current 
expanded  ct>rriculum  and  to  meet  the  basic  science  r.3eds  of  all  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  center  for  the  health  sciences.  The 
university  is  meeting  the  nntiooal  demand  for  professionals  In  all 
health  careers  by  expanding  ongoing  programs  and  increasing  student 
enrollment,    A  review  of  student  enrollment  over  the  past  ten  years 
reveals  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  medical  and  other  students  in 
the  health  professions  in  general.    For  fiscal  year  *73,  the  total 
student  enrollment  served  in  the  basl?  science  area  of  Che  collage 
of  medicine  was  1,308,  for  a  faculty-student  ratio  of  1:4.50.  The 
1970-71  AAMC  profile  of  the  njition  as  a  whole  shows  that  the  collage 
of  medicine  ranks  in  the  fourth  quartile  in  the  area  of  full-time 
faculty  to  undergraduate  medical  students,  and  full-time  faculty  to 
total  students. 

CoHege  of  Dentistry.  Budget:  Authority,  $148.000  - 

The  college  of  dentistry  has  graduated  more  than  half  of  the 
practicing  Black  dentists  in  the  United  States.    This  current 
school  year,  the  college  enrolled  97  freshmeu  dental  students  and 
26  dental  hygiene  students «    Despite  a  very  restricted  budget  and 
limited  faculty  strength,  the  college  has  Increased  Its  enrollment 
s?.gnlf Icantly  over  a  period  of  the  last  seven  years.    Problems  in 
the  college  of  dentistry  which  affect  the  quHllty  of  the  learning 
a..perlence  of  the  students  relate  to  their  deficient  academic 
backgrounds,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  nuubers  of  faculty.  The 
college  deems  as  critical  the  need  to  improve  the  faculty-student 
ratio  from  the  current  1:4.09  to  1:2.3. 

School  of  Allied  Health  Sciences,  Budget  Authority.  $400.000  - 

The  school  of  allied  health  sciences 'at  Howard  University  lias 
as  its  responsibility  the  training  of  health  professionals  in  a 
variety  cf  disciplines  which  Include  physician's  assistants, 
r&dlatlon  therapy  technologists,  radiologic  technologists,  medical 
dieticians,  physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists  and  medical 
technologists.    Our  program  In  nurse  mldwlfevy  and  Inhalation 
therapy  are  In  the  planning  stage  for  early  Iraplementation.  Pro- 
grams are  currently  being  supported  by  the  efforts  of  a  dedicated 
faculty.    Appllcctlons  for  enrollment  in  these  programs  far  exceed 
our  ability  to  provide  Instruction.    The  granting  of  these  funds 
would  be  Important  In  establlohlng  good  and  meaningful  programs, 

Develcpment  and  Fund  Rfllgltig.  Budget  Authority,  $123.000  - 

Howard  University  established  e  3  year  program  to  strengthen 
the  university's  fund  raising  cspabilltles  by  the  implementation 
of  a  first-class  development  office.    Initially,  the  university 
operated  this  office  from  grant  funds.    This  request  will  enable 
the  university  to  continue  the  on-going  development  program  and  at 
the  same  time,  enablo  us  to  assist  in  the  draining  of  fund  raisers 
from  other  Black  colleges «    The  following  items  are  Included  in  the 
1974  request:    $89,971  for  supporting  personnel  and  $33,02<)  for 
other  objects. 

College  of  Liberal  Artt^.  Budget  Authority.  $1.061.000  - 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  has  had  no  substantial  addlt'loit  to 
its  budget  during  the  iast  three  years.    The  basic  skills  in  engllsh 
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and  mathematics  will  be  the  main  foc^I  point.    However,  attention 
will  aleo  be  given  to  devclopiivg  Itv.novAttve  approachaa  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  humanities  and  social  tjclenceo  so  that  students  requiring 
strengthening  of  the  basic  skilis  will  stl]!  not  have  an  excessively 
long  stay  at  the  university  before  graduatlna^    With  t:he  need  to 
give  special  attention  to  academically  deficient  entrants  ss  well  as 
prc-professional  studenfis,  tncre&sing  the  f aculty-atudent  ratio  is 
critical.    The  faculty-student:  ratio  should  be  1;10.    Although  our 
total  request  is  for  $l»06l»000,  of  this  $761,000  represents  costs 
for  the  continuation  of  recently  established  programs  in  adverxed 
studies.    The  remaining  $300,000  includes  a  request  for  8  additional 
faculty  members  at  $155,000;  4  support  personnel  at  $38,126,  and 
other  ob.1ects  at  $106,874.    Our  request  for  8  additional  faculty 
will  raise  the  faculty-student  ratio  only  slightly  to  1:18,58. 

p.    School  of  Architecture  and  Planning >  Budget  Authority,  ^40>000  - 

The  school  of  architecture  and  planning  focuses  on  professional 
training  in  economic  development  design  and  planning,  building 
systems,  technology,  and  tiigh-level  management  systems,  which  require 
a  strong,  diverse,  and  broad-based  faculty.    The  school  hosted  an 
interim  visit  during  1972-73  from  the  National  Architectural  Accredi- 
ting Board  (NAAB) .    The  HAAB  was  critical  of  the  lack  of  an  associate 
dean  and  the  need  for  additional  faculty  and  facilities.    While  main- 
taining the  student  body  at  275  (an  increase  of  29),  4  additional 
F.T.E.  faculty  will  increas*  the  faculty-student  ratio  from  1:10.82 
to  1:10,28,    The  recommendeJ  ratio  is  1:10,    The  request  includes  4 
faculty  at  $85,000;  3  support  personnel  at  $27,219,  and  other  objects 
at  $87,781,  and  $40,000  for  replacement  of  grant  funds, 

q.    Support  for  the  University  Retirement  Program,  Bud&et  Authority, 
^100.000  - 

This  request  is  designed  to  provide  partisl  support  for  the 
current  university  retirement  program*    The  retirement  program  re- 
quires the  university  to  make  an  annual  contribution  for  those  persons 
who  have  previously  retired  and  to  provide  the  necessary  pension  funds 
for  persons  who  are  eligible  to  retire  and  elect  to  do  so.    The  Univer- 
sity had  18  employees  to  reach  retirement  ii.%e  on  June  30,  1972  accord- 
ing to  university  regulations.    It  Is  estlmatsd  that  the  total  univer- 
sity expense  for  1973  will  approximate  $484,000. 

2.  Freedmen's  Hospital 

There  are  no  changes  requested  for  Preadmen^s  Hospital. 

3,  Construction 

There  are  no  changes  requested  for  construction. 
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Authorizing  Leglslatton 


197A 


/.eglelatlon 


Authorlgatxon 


Appropriation 
Reqiieated 


"An  Act  to  Incorporate 
Howard  University" 


Indefinite 


$42,948,000 


'^An  Act  to  establish  a 
teaching  hospital  at 
Howard  University" 


Indefinite 


$14,925,000 


"An  Act  to  Incorporate  Howard  University' 


Sec.  8.    And  be  It  further  enacted,  that  annual  appropriations  are 
authorized  to  aid  In  the  construction,  developsient ,  In^roveoaent ,  and 
maintenance  of  the  university^  no  part  of  which  shall  be  used  for  reli- 
gious Instruction*    The  university  shall  at  all  tines  be  open  to  Inspec- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  shall  be  Inspected  by  the  said  Bureau 
at  least  once  each  year. 


"An  Act  to  establish  a  teaching  hospital  at  Howard  University" 


Sec.  2.    In  order  to  facilitate  operation  of  teaching  hospital 
facilities  at  Howard  University,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  to  the  university  tjch  auns  as  the  Congress  may  determine, 
for  iUhe  partial  support  of  the  operation  of  such  facilities  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  cost  iB|>osed  by  the  provisions  of  Section  2  and  the 
portion  of  the  sgreement  under  this  Act  relating  to  Bu^h  provisions « 
Ihe  cost  of  operating  such  facilities,  the  appropriations  pursuant  to 
this  section,  ar.d  any  other  Income  derived  from  such  operation  or  avail** 
able  for  cuch  purposes  shall  be  Identified  and  accounted  for  separately 
in  the  account.^  of  the  university* 


(20.  U.S.C.  128)  Enacted  Sept.  21,  1961,  P.L.  83-262,  Sec.  5,  75  Stat.  543. 
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APPROPRIATIOM  HISTORY 
HOWARD  UHIVERSITY 


Budget 


Flacal 
Year 

Eatlmate 
to  CoaRreas 

Houae 
Allowaace 

Senate 
Allu«/Ance 

Appropriation 

1964 

$18,944,000 

$18,944,000 

$18,944,000 

$18,944,000 

1965 

15,691,000 

15,691,000 

15,691,000 

15,691,000 

1966 

18,742,000 

13,742,000 

18,742,000 

18,742,000 

1967 

23,638,000 

23,515,000 

23,515,000 

23,515,000 

1968 

45,582,000 

26,397,000 

26,397,000 

26,397,000 

1969 

29,970,000 

28,778,000 

28,778,000 

28,778,000 

1970 

61,969,000 

61,969,000 

^1,969,000 

61,969,000 

1971 

38,197,000 

38,197,000 

38,197,000 

38,197,000 

1972 

60,486,000 

60,486,000 

60,466,000 

60,486,000 

1973 

58,881,000 

1974 

57,873,000 

JUSTIFICATION 
Hotrard  Uolverajity 


Incre&je  or 

1973   1974   Deer  we 

 Fob.  Anouot  Poa.  Anouat  Poa.  Anotmt 

Personnel  companaAtlon 

and  beneflta   3,855    $  64,620,000    V,081    $70,149,000     +226  $f5,52S«,000 

Other  expeoaaa   37.153>0Q0  25.818.000   11,335.000 

Total   3,855    $101,773,000    4,081    $95,967,000     +226  $-5,806,000 


General  Statctaeat 

Howard  University,  located  la  the  District  of  Columbia »  chartered  by  an 
Act  of  Congreaa .  will  celebrate  106  years  of  service  to  higher  education  on 
March  2,  1973.    The  university  coonlsts  of  fifteen  schools  and  colleges  and 
offers  programs  In  higher  education  on  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
fessional levels.    Undergraduate  students  are  registered  In  the  collage  of 
liberal  arts;  graduate  students  seeking  the  masters  degrees  and  doctors  degrees 
are  registered  In  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  fine  arts,  bucloess, 
engineering,  architecture,  joclal  work,  law  and  religion.     (The  school  of 
religion  receives  no  support  from  Federal  funds).    The  university  offers  the 
masters  degree  In  35  departments  and  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  In  19 
fields  In  the  graduate  school. 
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Enrollaent  of  Students 

Thi  uuiversity  served  a  total  of  13,119  students  during  the  year  X971-72 
tlistribu^''.e4  as  follovs;    liberal  arts,  4,730:  graduate  school,  2,389;  eoglneer-^ 
ing,  599;  architecture,  295;  fine  arts,  573;  business,  991;  dentistry,  382; 
pharmacy,  255;  law,  438;  religion,  74;  nursing,  258;  dental  hygiene,  39;  com- 
oPinications,  232;  education^  170;  socisl  work,  118;  and  special  prograas, 
1,139, 

There  vere  10,521  degree -seeking  fltulents  from  the  United  States  and  ter- 
ritories distributed  as  follovs:    Hew  England  States,  107;  Mid-Eastorn  Stated, 
5,916;  Great  Lakes  States,  397;  Plains  States,  376;  Southeastern  States,  3,232; 
Southwestern  States,  256;  Rocky  Mountain  States,  19;  par  Western  States,  172; 
Puerto  Rico,  7;  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  39. 

There  vere  2,598  decree- seeking  foreign  students  enrolled  during  the  year 
197X-72  constituting  19. ^%  of  the  total  enrollment.    These  foreign  students  cane 
from  96  countries  including  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  West  Indies  Islands. 

The  Faculty 

There  were  1,537  teachtrs  serving  t^ie  university  during  the  school  year. 
There  vere  831  full-time  teachers  and  706  ^art-time  teachers.  The  fuU-tloe 
equivalent  o<£  tha  teaching  steff  was  1,018.42.  Of  this  full-time  equivalent, 
877.11  were  teaching  at  tlie  rank  of  instructor  or  above. 

Graduates 

During  the  1971-72  school  year,  there  were  1,947  graduates  from  15 
schools  and  colleges,  distributed  as  follows:    Liberal  arts,  725;  Engineering, 
99;  architecture,  48;  fine  arts,  81;  business,  125;  graduate  school,  433; 
social  work,  40;  medicine,  96;  dentistry,  70;  dental  hygiene,  14;  pharmacy, 
36;  ?aw,  99;  religion,  12;  communications,  20;  education,  49.    From  the  date 
of  its  establishment  in  1867,  Howard  has  graduated  34,780  persons. 

The  professional  programs  have  produced  gradi^atea  in  the  following: 
medicine  4,19n;  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene,  2,621;  law,  2,425;  religion, 
529;  engineering,  1,887;  architecture  and  planning,  66;  and  social  work, 
1,334. 

Freedmen's  Hospital 

The  hospital,  which  was  transferred  from  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service's  responsibility  to  Howard  University  effective  July  1,  1967,  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  teaching  facility  for  the  colleges       medicioe,  dentis- 
try, phartaacy,  and  nursing  and  as  a  health  facility  for  the  community.  During 
fiscal  year  1972  there  were  10,375  inpatient  admissions;  80,330  clinic  visits, 
and  60,685  emergency  visits.    It  is  expected  that  this  load  will  increase 
during  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974.    In  addition  to  the  health  services,  the 
hospital  conducts  training  programs  for  interna,  student  nurses,  residents, 
and  technicians.    During-f iscal  year  1972  the  hospital  provided  such  training 
for  280  persons.    This  number  is  expected  to  decrease  in  1973  and  with  the 
phase-out  of  the  diploma  nursing  program,  the  demand  for  nurse  training  will 
be  supplied  by  the  School  of  Nursing  In  the  academic  program. 

Although  the  present  physical  facilitiea  have  been  greatly  improved 
through  renovation  during  past  yeaiv,  the  new  teaching  hospital,  on  which 
construction  atarted  in  1971,  Is  greatly  needed  to  provide  the  teaching  and 
professional  staff  with  long  overdue  i'aclllties  as  a  means  of  delivering  the 
beat  possible  tiedical  care. 

Building  ProKran 

The  building  program  at  Howard  University  was  designed  in  1951  to  bring 
the  physical  facilities  of  the  university  up  to  n  level  that  would  permit  the 
accoonodatlon  of  approximately  5,200  full-time  equivalent  student  enrollnent. 
This  phase  of  the  program  has  been  completed. 
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The  university  is  currently  designing  a  new  20  year  development  progran 
for  the  accociaodation  of  a  gross  student  population  of  20,000.    Our  enrollaent 
estimate  for  1974  provides  for  10,568  students  in  two  semester  terms.  For 
fiscal  year  1973,  our  records  indicate  that  23  building  projects  hava  been 
completed  since  1946;  3  projects  will  be  under  construction  in  1973  and  12 
projects  are  in  varying  stages  of  planning. 


Assumption  for  1974 

1.  That  the  overall  enrollment  for  1974  will  remain  basically  at  1973 
levels  except  for  slight  increases  in  several  of  the  new  schools 
and  colleges.    Physical  facility  limitations  prohibit  any  major  in- 
creases in  1974. 

2.  That  the  university  will  continue  to  have  as  its  primary  mission  the 
offering  of  educational  opportunities  to  Black  students  and  other 
minorities  without  denying  its  services  to  others  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

3.  That  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  create  and  maintain  at 
Howard,  a  university  of  the  first  rank,  responsi'va  to  the  needs  of 
the  nation  and  tVte  production  of  educated  and  trained  manpower. 

4.  That  the  university  will  continue  to  analyze  its  overall  operations 
and  maintain  an  ongoing  program  of  institutional  research  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  quality  of  its 
offerings  and  services. 

Program  Goals  for  1974 

1.  That  the  university  will  increasingly  become  more  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional oriented  in  the  distribution  of  enrollment  and  will  main- 
tain undergraduate  arts  and  scienccd  enrollment  at  a  level  coaparable 
to  that  of  1972-73. 

2.  Tbat  FY  1974  will  represent  a  year  of  substantial  inftislon  of  addi- 
tional Federal  support  for  the  academic  program  to  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  take  dramatic  steps  in  closing  the  gaps  that  currently 
exist  between  it  and  other  major  comparable  uDlversities. 

3.  That  major  deficiencies  in  various  areas  of  the  tmiversity'a  programs 
as  cited  by  previous  Office  of  Education  evaluaCiona  and  repc.te,  ant! 
some  of  the  accrediting  agencies,  can  be  overcome  by  the  additional 
resources  required  in  FY  1974. 

4.  That  the  university  will  inaugurate  a  ten-year  development  program 
to  increase  substantially  i^s  financial,  physical  and  human  resources 
This  program  will  identify  the  level  of  additional  funds  needed  to 
reach  established  objectives  by  1984  in  e&rollmer.t,  physical  plant 
capacity,  teaching  and  supporting  personnel,  and  program  character 
and  scope. 

5.  That  the  university  will  attuq>t  to  achieve  resource  comparability 
with  eleven  private  major  American  uaiversitles  of  comparable  alse, 
program,  scope  and  administrative  complexity,  and  will  measure  its 
relative  status  by  the  median  and  mean  for  thla  peer  group  in  the 
critical  area  of  resource  coaq>arability. 
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Academic  Program 


Increase  or 

1973   1974   Decrease 


Pos. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Pos-  Amount 

personnel  cotnpenaatlon 

2,450 

$45,898,000 

2, 

»676 

$51,427,000 

+226  $+5,529,000 

16,205.000 

1«, 076. 000 

—  +1,871.000 

Total  obligations. 

2,450 

$62,103,000 

2, 

,676 

$69, 503  ,.000 

+226  $+7,400,000 

General  admlnlstra- 

269 

$  7,408,000 

275 

$  7,631,000 

+6  $  +223,000 

Resldent  instruction 
and  departmental 

1,592 

32,395,000 

1, 

,796 

38,822,000 

+204        427, 000 

Organized  research.... 

8,500,000 

8,500,000 

University  libraries.. 

88 

1,798,000 

104 

2,548,000 

+1C  +750,000 

Operation  and  main- 
tenance of  physical 

319 

5,360,000 

319 

5,360,000 

Au:<ill<<ry  enterprises. 

182 

3,868,000 

182 

3,868,000 

2^74,000 

2.774.000 

Total  academic 

2,450 

$62,103,000 

2, 

,676 

$69,503,000 

+226  $+7,400,000 

Accomplishments  in  '. 

1972-73: 

The  university 

served  a 

total  of  13, 

119 

registrants  during 

the  stmBoer 

session  and  two  terms  of  the  school  year  1971-72.    These  students  came  fros 
every  state  of  the  United  States  and  96  foreign  countries.    The  faculty  con- 
sist of  1,537  teachers,  831  of  the  number  being  full-tine  and  706  part-time 
teachers.    A  total  of  1,947  students  were  graduated  in  June  of  1972,  thereby 
bringing  the  total  number  of  graduates  up  to  34,780. 

The  university  will  Improve  its  educational  progrttos  through  a  recent 
tuition  increase  and  the  1973  appropriation.    These  additiooal  sources  of 
revenue  will  permit  ua  to  (1)  remain  reasonably  <r.ompetltl/e  vith  other  schools 
of  like  &i£e,  scope  and  complexity  through  a  re-^sonable  increase  in  faculty 
salaries;  (2)  establish  27  new  teaching  positions  in  liberal  arts  and  conou- 
nications;  (3)  provide  31  new  poAltions  as  support  for  the  teaching  staff; 
(4)  provide  additional  supplies,  personnel  benefits  and  equipment  in  support 
of  the  educational  program;  and  (5)  continue  partial  sunpcrt  towards  retire- 
ment allowancea  for  current  retirees. 

Program  Plans »_ 1974 ; 

During  the  decade  between  1958  and  1969,  the  student  body  enrollment  has 
more  than  doubled  following  the  natl'^ral  trend  in  higher  education,  and 
rerpondlng  particularly  to  the  high  aspirations  for  education  among  minority 
youth  who  have  long  been  denied  acceptance  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion.   At  the  same  time,  the  resources  available  to  the  university  ^  ph:^ical, 
fiscal,  and  human  "  did  not  increase  by  the  same  extent.    Consequently,  all 
the  schools  and  colleges  hwe  suffered  fvdm  high  student-faculty  ratios,  high 
student -personnel  ratios  and  inadequate  equipment  for  specialised  aud/or 
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Individualised  Instruction.    In  order  to  rectify  some  of  these  needs,  request 
1b  being  made  for  additional  funds  In  the  follovlng  areas.    (In  thousands  of 
dollars). 


Budget  Authority 


Pos. 

Amount 

1. 

Salary  Increases  for  faculty 

$1,080 

2. 

School  of  business  and  public 

adalnlBtratlon 

20 

545 

3. 

School  of  engineering 

7 

200 

4. 

School  of  law 

16 

418 

5. 

Graduate  school 

12 

300 

6. 

School  of  education 

14 

335 

7. 

College  of  floe  arts 

7 

150 

8. 

School  of  cotomunlcatlons 

13 

500 

9* 

University  libraries 

16 

750 

10. 

School  of  human  ecology 

12 

300 

11. 

College  of  medicine 

25 

750 

12. 

College  of  dentistry 

5 

148 

13, 

School  of  allied  health  professions 

IB 

400 

14. 

tJnlverslty  developmeac  office 

6 

123 

15. 

College  of  liberal  arts 

47 

1»061 

16. 

School  of  architecture 

8 

240 

17. 

Retlrenent  allowance 

100 

226 

$7>400 

The  following  la  a  brief  explsmtion  o£  the  Bovard  University  bodgeC 
req^test : 

1.  General  Adalnlatratlon.  Budget  Authority,  $223«000  - 

This  reqtiiest  la  designed  to  enable  the  university  to  continue 
support  for  the  relatively  nav  office  oi  developnent  that  we  feel  vlll 
have  a  c&ajor  intact  on  the  total  finances  of  Howard  University  in  the 
future.    It  ^rther  repreaeats  the  second  phase  In  the  dervelopment  of  this 
office  since  grants  funds  were  obtained  previously  to  assist  in  setting 
up  developmental  programs  and  training  of  fund  raisers  for  the  univer- 
sity and  other  Black  schools  and  colleges*    It  is  essential  that  these 
funda  be  secured  In  the  1974  fiscal  year  since  the  university  will  have 
made  significant  progress  towards  inplementittlon  of  ltd  ten  year  fund 
raising  program.    In  order  to  meet  our  established  goa?.,  it  Is  necessary 
that  this  office  have  the  full  support  of  the  university. 

Hcvsrd  University,  In  order  to  remain  attractive  to  high  level 
faculty  and  staffs  oast  provide  an  adequate  retirement  program  since 
many  persons  Inok  favorably  upon  fringe  benefits  as  well  as  an  adequate 
salary  in  deciding  to  seek  employment  at  the  university  or  to  remain 
here  for  any  significant  period  of  time.    The  university's  retirement 
program  requires  continued  support  since  a  pcirtion  of  the  program  re* 
quires  an  annual  university  contribution.    It  ir  ostimat^d  that  the 
total  university  expense  for  this  portion  of  the  retirement  program  in 
1973  will  approximate  $484»000. 

2.  Resident  Instruction  and  Department  Research>  Budget  Authority,  $6.427«000- 

Howard  University^  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  doubled  ita 
enrollment  In  order  to  provide  additional  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youths,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  secure  an 
education  beyond  the  high  school  level*    In  addition,  the  university 
expanded  Its  course  offerings  and  opened  several  new  schools  and  colleges 
to  provide  quality  education  In  fields  that  were  previously  closed  to 
minorities  as  the  nation  moved  closer  to  equsl  enq>loyment  opportunities 
for  all.    Unfortunately,  the  univerpity  was  not  able  to  expand  its  teach- 
ing and  supporting  staff  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  student 
body  and  the  university  now  faces  serious  problems*    Therefore,  the  uni- 
versity is  requesting  funds  for  support  of  the  instruction  program  in 
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nhaoBt  every  school  or  college  la  order  Co  alleviate  sons  of  these  pro- 
bleofl. 

Faculty  salaries  at  Howard  Uaiversity  continue  to  refflaia  belov  tboas 
of  similar  iostinutioas  of  like  size,  scope  sad  complexity.    During  the 
past  severttl  years,  Howard  haa  made  faculty  salaries  its  first  priority 
and  while  we  have  made  significaat  progress  to  remain  coiopatitive ,  in* 
flatlon  has  not  sllowed  us  to  provide  the  salary  structure  desired. 
This  year^  the  university  is  requesting  funds  only  to  assist  in  off- 
setting inflationary  trends  and  our  request  is  limited  to  5.5Z  as  re- 
quired by  recent  sslsry  and  wage  guidelines « 

The  reoainlng  portion  of  thia  request  will  be  used  for  additional 
teschers  and  aupportlcg  staff  for. thirteen  colleges  and  schools  in  order 
to  reduce  ^om^  of  the  intolerable  fsculty-student  ratios  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  university  to  provide  the  quality  education  that  an  in- 
sfcituCloa  of  this  size  should  offer*    Specifically,  the  university  plaiui 
to  continue  its  emphasis  on  graduate  and  professional  training  and  ■ 
large  portion  of  this  request  is  designed  to  sssist  uc  In  that  direction. 
Recent  studies  and  Inquiries  reveal  that  the  nation  still  haa  a  signifi- 
cant shortage  of  Blacks  availafjle  in  the  graduate  and  professional  areas. 
We  are  further  convinced  that  Howard  is  the  only  Institution  in  the  nation 
equipped  to  provide  this  training  si'oce  the  other  predominately  Black 
schools  are  bsslcslly  liberal  srta  colleges  and  cannot  offer  the  vide 
range  of  graduate  and  professional  courses  required.    The  university, 
therefore,  plans  to  continue  in  the  seventies  its  plan  to  change  the 
chsracter  of  the  university  from  a  predominately  undergraduate  univer- 
sity to  a  grsduate  level  university  offering  a  full  range  of  opportunities 
in  criticsl  professional  and  occupational  areas  at  the  advanced  level* 

3,    University  Libraries^  Budget  Authority^  $750.000  - 

The  university  is  requesting  additional  assistance  in  the  library 
systems  to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  criticians  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cstion  and  the  Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Educational  Technology.  This 
request  will  enable  ua  to  hire  16  professional  and  staff  personnel  to 
assist  In  this  area    and  also  to  provide  funds  for  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional books  and  reading  msterial*    In  addition,  the  university  will  make 
sn  effort  to  improve  its  resources  sufficiently  to  improve  its  current 
standing  (last  place)  in  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries.    It  ic 
not  expected,  however,  that  this  request  will  permit  the  university  to 
fully  accomplish  all  of  these  goals,  but  it  will  permit  us  to  make  signifi- 
cant progress  in  correcting  these  deficiencies. 

Relation  to  Long-Range  Objectives? 

The  1974  budget  request  is  designed  to  permit  the  university  to  move  in 
a  meaningful  manner  towards  its  long-range  objective  of  changing  the  character 
of  Howard  from  a  predominately  undergraduate  school  to  a  graduate  and  profes- 
sional university  offering  a  full  range  of  opportunities  in  the  critical  pro- 
fessions and  occupational  areas  at  the  advanced  level.    The  univeraity  in 
attempting  to  meet  these  objectives  must  acquire  the  additional  teaching  and 
aupportive  ataff  that  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  required  faculty-student 
ratios  thst  thia  type  of  quality  education  demanda*    it  la  for  this  reason 
that  the  university  has  decided  to  make  Improvements  in  most  of  its  colleges 
and  schools  during  the  1974  fiscal  year. 
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Preedaea's  Hoapital 


Increase  r^t 

1973                            1974                      _  Dewjtao 
Poa»  Anount  Poa .  Anount       ,  Po»»   Aiaouot 


Personnel  conpenflation 

and  benefit* 1,405    $18,722,000      1,405  $18,722,^l^^»i 

Other  expenses     4.323>000    f-  .J23.0OO 


Total   1 ,405    $23 ,045 ,000  $23 ,045 ,000 


AccompltshmentB  In  1973; 

In  1972  the  hospital  providvxO  Inpatient  care  for  an  average  dally  cenaua  of 
356.4  patients  (Including  newl>  rUia);  141,015  outpatient  visit  vervlces  vera  pro- 
vided of  which  80,330  were  'jvhlshed  In  scheduled  clinics  and  60,685  were  pro- 
vided as  emergency  serv  :.eb. 

In  1973  it  is  expected  that  inpatiaat  load  vill  increase  ovar  the  1972  level 
to  an  average  daily  census  of  378  patie&ts*    The  outpatient  visit  level  la  also 
expected  to  continue  Its  rising  trend  and  reach  a  total  of  149,000  outpatient 
visits.    This  represents  an  increase  of  6.1  percent  and  5.6  percent,  respectively. 
Due  to  a  change  in  professional  Bcceptaiue,  there  will  be  a  shift  In  empUaais  from 
the  diploma  nursing  school  to  the  baccalaureate  nursing  program  in  the  acadaalc 
program  activity. 

Oblectives  for  1974; 

The  basic  obje.'^clve  of  the  ?re«)dmen't  Hospital  Is  to  operate  an  efficiaat 
institution  providing  quality  pati<^iit  care  in  the  Hetropolltan  Washlogton  Area. 
In  addition,  the  hospital  will  servci  ar  a  teaching  resource  in  the  training  of 
medical  and  para-inedlcal  students  In  Die  total  health  acience  area  and  la  ex- 
pected to  develop  professional  talent  to  create  and  encourage  an  effective 
research  program. 

In  1974^^'the^cnsus  will  increaae  slightly  to  330  patients  while  outpatient 
visits  are  estimated  to  reach  157,000,  an  Increase  of  five  peTC«iat«  It  la  pro- 
posed to  provide  the  Increased  service  with  an  Increase  in  fund  support. 

*  CONSTRUCTIOM 

Increase  or 

1973   1974   Decrease 

 Pos .  Amount    Pos .  Amount    Pos .  Amount 

Other  expenses    $16,625,000   $3,419,000   $-13,206,000 


,  Total  obligations.   $16,625,000    —  $3,419,000    $-13,206,000 


Supactivities : 
Planning  and  site 

development    $      A25,000   $      56,000   $  -369,000 

Buildings  and  land 

acquisitions     16>200.000    3.363.000    -12.837,000 

Total  obligations...   $16,625,000   $3,419,000     —  $-J.3, 206,000 
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General  Statement 


The  building  program  at  Howard  University  has  largely  followed  the  Mfiflter 
Development  Program,  as  prepared  in  1951  w''.th  the  cooperation  of  General  Services 
Administration  as  authorized  by  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  Congress 
(Public  Law  639,80th  Congress,  approved  June,  1949).    Thin  program  was  based  upon 
a  twenty  year  projection  which  would  make  it  possible  to  accommudate  an  equivalent 
of  5,200  full-time  studercs  in  ten  schools  and  colleges    for  a  regular  two-semester 
school  year.    The  student  projection  of  5,200  was  reached  in  1963.    The  full-time 
equivalent  student  enrollment  for  1974  is  expected  to  be  10,5b8.    In  order  to  up- 
date the  Master  Development  program,  the  Congress  authorized  two  appropriations  in 
1965  and  1967  totaling  $60,000  to  study  the  building  needs  of  the  university  for 
the  next  twenty  years.    This  study  was  completed  in  1966  and  received  the  approval 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission.    In  general  the  revised  Master  Devel- 
opment program  provided  educational,  administrative,  service,  and  auxiliary  facil- 
ities for  a  full-time  equivalent  of  12,000  students  or  an  increase  of  6,800  over 
the  1951  plan.    The  university  is  currently  revising  the  1966  plan  to  accommodate 
a  projected  student  population  of  20,000  or  an  increase  of  8,000. 


The  transfer  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the  supervision  of  Howard  University, 
the  acquisition  of  tie  old  Griffith  Stadium  site,  and  construction  of  a  new  5C0 
bed  teaching  hospital  repreoect  the  major  developments  not  contemplated  in  the 
original  building  program. 

The  proposed  program  envisions  the  acquisition    of  approximately  46  seres  of 
additional  land  ccatiguous  iio  the  present  campus  site.    The  tiniversity  has  devel- 
oped preliminary  plana  for  the  use  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  area  and  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  General  Services  Admlnis  iration  for  review.    The  sum  of 
$300,000  was  appropriated  in  1971  for  this  purpose. 
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COMSIKDCnOM 


Increase  or 

1973 

1974 

Decrease 

Fo«. 

Aaount       Fos . 

Aaount 

Fos .  Amount 

Other  expensea  — - 

$16,625,000   

$  3,419,000 

—  $-13,206,000 

$16,625,000 

$  3,419,000 

  $-13,206,000 

Fro jecta : 

Carver  Hall  Renovations. 

$  22,000 

$ 

  $  -22,000 

Claaarooa  Building  #2...  — - 

32,000 

-32,000 

Claaaroom  Building  #3...   

137,000 



-137,000 

Classroom  Building  #4«., 

149,000 

-149,000 

Master  Developnent  Flan 

Freedaan's  Square   

292,000 

-292,000 

185,000  — 



-185,000 

Physical  Education 

3,000  - 

-3,000 

Fhyaic^!  Education 

2,441,000(1) — 

-2,441,000 

.  Fewer  Flant  Facilitiea..   

1,976,000 

-1,976,000 

100,000 

-J00,000 

Site  for  University 

43,000 

-43,000 

29,000  — 

14,000 

-15,000 

3,792,000  — 

-3,792,000 

1,683,000  — 

488,000 

-1,195,000 

University  Hospital 

16,000  — 

2,855,000 

+2,839,000 

University  Hospital 

454,000  — 

45,000 

-409,000 

2,000  — 

7,000 

+5,000 

Women's  Dormitory  #8*...   

:3,ooo 

-33,000 

Engineering  Building 

326,000 

-326,000 

Dental  Building  Addition 

12,000  — 

-12,000 

Site  Flanning  and 

Developtasnt   

33,000  — 

10»000 

-23,000 

Land  Acquisitions; 

Griffith  Stadiun 

Properties   

1,065,000 

-1,065,000 

Fifth  Street  Properties.  — 

1,306,000 

-1,306,000 

Ra novations : 

1,200,000 

-1,200,000 

1,294,000 

-1,294,000 

Total  obligations . . «  — 

$16,625,000   

$  3,419,000 

  $-13,206,000 

1.    Fhjrsical  Education  Building  (Women)  -  Request  to  be  made  for  reprogramadng  of 
funds  to  University  Center. 
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Program,  Purpoae  and  AccompIlshTnenta 


Activity:    Operations,  Academic  Program 
1973  1974 


Available  Budget 
Appropriation  Estiaate 

Pos.  Amount  Authorization      Pos.  Amount 

2,450      $35,548,000  Definite       2,676  $42,9^8,000 


Purpose: 

This  activity  provides  support  for  the  total  program  of  the  university, 
including  sub-activities  such  as  instruction  and  departmental  research;  research 
and  training  sponsored  by  outside  organizations  and  agencies;  libraries  that 
se^ve  the  several  areas  of  specialized  instruction;  administrative  and  support 
services;  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant;  auxiliary  enterprises 
and  student  aid* 

Explanation: 

Instruction^  with  its  supporting  sub-activities,  provides  education  on  the 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  levels  for  students  who  find  it  diffi- 
culty or  Impossible  to  secure  the  type  and  qtiallty  of  training  of  their  own 
choosing  within  their  locality.     While  this  educatlrn  is  available  at  Howard 
University  to  all  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  national  origin,  the  univer- 
sity undertakes  to  give  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  Blacks  and  other 
minorities . 

Accomplishments  in  1973: 

The  university  will  continue  inprovement  In  its  educational  programs  in 
1973  by  (1)  establishing  27  new  teaching  positions  in  llbecal  arts  and  communi- 
cations   and  the  addition  of  31  new  positions  as  support  for  the  teaching  staff; 
(2)  continuing  improvement  of  faculty  salaries  at  a  reasonable  level  of  com- 
parability; (3)  continued  partial  support  for  the  university  retirement  program; 
and  (4)  the  completion  of  the  centrex  telephone  system. 

Ob.lectives  for  1974; 

The  overall  goal  of  the  university  in  1974  is  to  continue  strengthening 
programs  and  services  to  provide  more  effective  teaching  in  all  academic  \mits; 
inaugurate  a  ten-year  developcaent  program  to  Increase  substantially  its  finan- 
cial, physical  and  human  resources;  become  more  graduate  and  professionally 
orientedj and  to  achieve  resource  comparability  with  eleven  private  major 
American  universities  of  comparable  size,  program,  scope  and  administrative 
complexity. 
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Activity:    Freedmen's  Hospitc'l. 


1973 
Available 
ApproprlatioT 


Budget 
Estimate 


Po? .  Amount 


Authorization 


Pos. 


Amount 


1,405  $14,925,000 


Definite 


1,405  $14,925,000 


Purpose : 


The  Freedraen's  Hospital  furnishes  inpatient  and  outpatient  care  for  the 
community  and  serves  as  a  facility  for  training  of  physicians,  nurses,  profes- 
sional, and  technl'^al  health  personn^J  .    It  is  the  teaching  hospital  for  Howard 
University* s  health  center. 

Explanation ; 

Operation  of  the  hospital  is  financed  by  direct  appropriation  and  income 
derived  from  charges  for  medical  £..id  hospital  aervices  to  patients,  medicare 
patients  and  oatients  certified  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  Juria- 
dictions.     The  hospital  operates  a  total  of  417  beds  and  40  bassinets. 

Accomplishmenta  in  1973; 

In  1972  the  hospital  provided  Inpatievit  care  fcr  an  average  daily  census 
of  356.4  patitnts  (including  newborn)  and  141,015  outpatient  visits  were 
provided. 

In  1973  it  is  expected  that  inpatient  load  will  increase  over  the  1972 
level  to  an  average  daily  census  of  378  patlenta.     The  outn«>^leut  viait  level  is 
also  expected  to  continue  its  rising  trend  and  reach  a  total  of  149,000  outpa- 
tient visits.     Because  of  a  change  in  student  demand,  there  will  be  a  phase-out 
of  the  diploma  nursing  school  with  the  demand  for  nursp  training  aupplied  by  the 
baccalaureate  nurse  program  in  the  academic  program  activity. 

Objectives  for  1974; 

The  basic  long-term  objective  of  the  Freedmen'a  'floapital  ia  to  operate  an 
efficient  institution  providing  a  good  quality  of  medical  care  to  its  patient 
clientele  in  the  Metropolitan  Waahingtcn  Area,  functioning  as  a  fully  adequate 
locale  Jt'or  the  teaching  fur.ctxons       Howard  University  and  for  the  training  of 
para-medical  peraonnel  and  utilizing  the  resources  that  are  available  in  pa- 
tient me'eriai"  and  professional  talent  to  develop  a  c--!ative  and  effective 
research  program. 

Patient  load  estimates  for  1974  envision  a  alight  increaae  in  average 
Qcily  census  to  380  and  outpatient  visita  to  147,000,  the  latter  reprcaenting 
an  increase  of  5%  over  1973. 
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ActiA'ity:     Construction,  Planning  and  Site  Development 

1974 


197) 
Available 
Appropriation 
Amount  


Authorization 


Budget 
Es  timate 
AraoLnt 


None 


Definite 


*'one 


Purpose:  - 

Development  of  the  university  building  program  requires  advanced  planning 
for  faciHtfes  which  will  adeqxiately  accommodate  the  present  student  body  and 
for  planr      growth  during  the  next  twenty  years.     It  is  expected    that  the 
university  wi"*..!.  be  able  to  serve  20,000  students  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Explanation : 

The  planning  funds  included  in  the  1972  request  provided  for  plans  and 
spp'  If ications  of  a  hospital  pavilion  for  ambulatory  and  extended  care  patients 
which  will  complement  the  new  500-bed  teaching  hospital. 

Accomplishments  in  1973: 

The  new  university  teaching  hospital  is  currently  under  construcrion  and 
plans  for  the  hospital  pavilion,  the  medical-dental  library  and  thn  dental 
building  addition  are  in  progress. 

Objectives  for  1974: 

Ti.e  university  plans  to  move  ahead  with  twelve  continuing  projects  which  are 
in  varying  stages  of  completion. 


Activity:     Construction  -  Lar:l  Acquisition,  Equipmer.'    and  Building  Renovations 

1973   1974  

Available  Budget 
Appropriation  Estimate 
 Amount  Au*:horizatlon  Amount 

$8,408,000  Definit?  None 


Purpose ; 

The  construction  phase  of  the  building  program  at  Howarc  University  is 
designed  to  execute  projects  after  plans  and  specifications  have  been  completed 
by  the  architect  ~  enginetL ,  and  to  carry  out  other  types  of  projects,    Juch  as 
major  renovations  or  purchase  of  facilities,  and  land  acquisition. 

Explanation; 

Appropriations  are  made  to  finance  buixding  p  *  jects  as  they  are  needed  to 
fulfill  physical  facility  requirements  of  the  educational  programs,  in  accord- 
ance with  Master  Development  plans. 

Accomplishments  in  1973i 

The  university  teaching  hospital  is  currently  under  -ions true t ion ;  the  par- 
tial renovation  of  warehouse  service  building  //2  is  expected  to  be  completed 
soon  and  a  contract  to  completely  rer.ovate  the  university  power  plant  was  award- 
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ed  with  an  estimated  completion  date  in  early  FY  1974.  The  university  further 
anticipates  construction  of  "the  engineering  l>uilding  addition  to  begin  shortly. 

Objectives  for  1974: 

The  university  plans  to  acquire  additional  land  through  funds  appropriated 
in  the  1973  request  and  to  renovate  the  chemistry  building  and  the  university 
library.     Tt  is  further  anticipated  that  construction  will  start  on  the  j^tuderL 
center  building  and  additional  moveable  equipment  will  be  purchased  for  the  new 
univer'^ity  teaching  hospital. 

TABLE  1 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

FULL-HMF.  EQUIVALENT  ENROLLMENT  BY 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  FALL  AND  SPRING  SEMESTERS  (1) 
 FOR  YEAR5  1972  THROUGH  1974 


1972  1973  1974 

Actual  Estimate  Estimate 

Undergraduate 


1. 

,847 

3 

»597 

3 

,500 

Graduate  and  Professional  Schools 

1. 

»598 

1 

,750 

1 

»900 

2. 

118 

133 

150 

3. 

168 

116 

200 

4. 

Business  and  Public  Admin:* stration  .... 

818 

885 

890 

5. 

176 

260 

300 

6. 

75 

100 

7. 

543 

537 

600 

8. 

245 

246 

275 

9. 

479 

446 

500 

10. 

437 

469 

470 

11. 

413 

393 

400 

12. 

236 

307 

310 

13. 

180 

256 

260 

14. 

438 

417 

430 

15. 

70 

58 

70 

,919 

6, 

,348 

6, 

,855 

,766 

9. 

,945 

10, 

,355 

Freedmen's  Hospital 

37 

35 

38 

56 

35 

0 

105 

114 

120 

Technicians 

51 

53 

55 

249 

237 

213 

Total  -  Full-time  enrollment.. 

..10, 

^015 

10, 

Jj2 

,568 

(1>  Exclusive  of  summer  session,  junior  music. 
*  Includes  Dental  I'ygienists. 
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TABLE  II 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

GROSS  ENROLLMENT  BY  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES* 
FOR  FALL  SEMESTER  OF  1972  COMPARED 
 WITH  1973  THROUGH  197^  


FIRST  SEMESTER  GROSS  ENROLLMENT 

1971-72  1972-73  1973-74 
Actual             Actual  Estimate 

Undergraduate 

1.        'College  of  Liberal  Arts**    4,305  3,597  3,550 

Graduate  and  Professional  Schools 

1.  Graduate  Arts  and  Sciences   1,A70              1,750  1,750 

2.  Social  Work    115                .133  135 

Education**      116  130 

Business  and  Public  Administration   ••••  661  885  900 

5.  Communications**     260  265 

6.  Allied  Health  Sciences     30  35 

7.  Engineering    603  537  545 

H.        Architecture    252  246  250 

Fine  Arts   425  446  50 

10.  Medicine   400  469  470 

11.  Dentistry***   384  436  440 

12.  Pharmacy    190  307  310 

13.  Nursing    160  256  260 

14         Law   .  359  417  420 

15.        Religion   61  58  60 

le.        University  -  Without  -  Walls     25  30 

Freedroen's  Hospital   ^  256  226  184 

Sub  -  total   5,336  6,599  6,634 

Total  -  Gross   9  ,641  10,196  10,184 


*Exclusive  of  special  programs  in  religion  and  music. 

**Enrollment  figures  adjusted  to  reflect  creation  of  new  schools  ol  educrtlon 
and  communications  in  Fall,  1971-72. 

***Dental  Hygienists  included. 
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TABLE  III 

HOWARD  UNlVERSI'n 

FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  ENROLLMENT  BY  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES* 
 FOR  FIRST  SEMESTER  OF  1972  THROUGH  1974  


1971-72  1972-73  1973-74 

Actual  Actual  Estimate 

Undergraduate 


1. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts   

. ..  4.100 

3.600 

3,475 

Graduate  and  Professional  Schools 

1. 

Graduate  Arts  and  Sciences   , 

1,400 

1.500 

1.595 

2. 

Social  Work   , 

110 

135 

137 

3. 

Education   

116 

130 

A. 

Buslm-dS  and  Public  Administration... 

867 

880 

5. 

255 

260 

6. 

30 

35 

7. 

540 

550 

8. 

242 

240 

9. 

440 

440 

10. 

469 

470 

11. 

438 

440 

12. 

307 

310 

13. 

229 

245 

14. 

417 

420 

15. 

58 

60 

16. 

25 

30 

226 

184 

6.294 

6,425 

9.894 

9.901 

*Excluslve  of  students  registered  in  special  programs  in  music  and  religion. 
**Dental  Hyglenlsts  included. 
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TABLE  IV 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 
FOR  1974  COMPARED  WITH  1972  and  1973 


1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

Operations : 

(b)    Freedmen^s  Hospital., 

$61,144,000 
22,018,000 

$62,103,000 
23,045,000 

$69,503,000 
23.045.000 

$83,162,000 

S85.148.000 

$92,548,000 

Construction: 

(a)     Planning  and  site 

$  213,000 
42,033.000 

$  879,000 
15.746.000 

$  56,000 
3,363.000 

$42,246,000 

$16,625,000 

$  3,419.000 

Total  obligations. 

.  $125,408,000 

SlOl.773,000 

;;i95.967,000 

TABLE  IV-A 

NEW  OBLIGATIONS  AUTHOTilTY  (NOA)  FOR  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 
FOR  1972,  1973  and  1974 

1972 
Actual 

1973 
Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

Operations: 

(a)    Academic  program  - 

.  $31,633,000 

$35,548,000 

$42,948,000 

(b)    Freedinen*s  Hospital  - 

14.009.000 

14.925.000 

14.925.000 

.  $45,642,000 

$50,473,000 

$57,873,000 

Construction: 

(a)    Planning  and  site 

,    $  500,000 

$ 

$   

(b)    Buildings  and  land 

15.199.000 

8.408.000 

*  $15,699,000 

$  8.408^000 

$  — 

.  $61,341,000 

$58^881.000 

$57,873,000 
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TABLE  V 

ANALYSIS  OF  FINANCING  IN  SUPPORT  OF  bUDCH  ESTIMATES 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1972  THROUGH  1974 


V972  1973  \97U 

Actual  Efitlraace  <  mate 


From  Nori" Federal  Sources 


Student  fees  -  Tuition   $6,87i>,OO0  $  8,797,000  $  8,797,000 

Incidental  &  Service   1,551,000  1,421,000  1,421,000 

^.     Endowment  Income   .      558.000  393,000  393,000 

3.     Gifts  and  Grants   13,899,000  9,894,000  9,894,000 

^v.     Sales  6c  Services  of  Educ^itional 

Deparr-nents  ^  Activities   255,000  228,000  228,000 

.     Other  Income   71,000  87,00  87, 0( 

b.    University  resources   719,000   

K    Auxiliary  Enterprises   3,193,000  3,6SB,O00  3,658,000 

8.  Student  Aid   2,391,000  ,>,077,000  2,077,000 

9.  Patient  Collections  - 

Freedmen's  Hospital   __8,009,000  8.120,000  8,120.000 

Total,  Non-Federal   $37.520,000  $34.675,000  $34.675.000 

From  Government  Appropriations 

Howard  University  -  Academic 
Program 

Operations   §31»633,000  $3S,S48,000  ^2,948,000 

Construction  - 

NOA   11,663,000  6,571,000  -  - 

Unobligated  balance   30,583,000  10,054,000  3,^19,000 

Freedinen's  Hospital  - 

Operations   14.009.000  14^925,000  14.925,000 

Total,  Government  Funds   $87.888.000  $67>098.000  $61.292.000 

Total,  Financing  $125.408.000  $101,773,000  $9S.96?,0O0 


97-228  0  -73-63 
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TABLE  VI 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

SCHEDULE  OF  C011PREUENSIVE  TUITION  FEES* 
'         EFFECTIVE  FOR- FISCAL  YEAR  1972-73 

Fees  for 

School  or  College                                                2  Seraeatcrs 

1.  Liberal  Arts   $  900 

2.  Graduate  School  ,   900 

3.  Social  Work   900 

4.  Business  c  900 

5.  Engineering  ,  900 

6*    Architecture   900 

7.  Fine  Arts: 

Music   964 

Art  and  Draina  «   900 

8.  Medicine   1,200 

9.  Dentistry   1,050 

10 «    Dental  Hygiene   900 

11.  Fhartoacy..  ^   900 

12.  Nursing   900 

13.  Law   900 

14 .  Education   900 

15.  Religion   900 

*Con5>rehensive  tuition  includes  fees  previously  charged 
for  tuition,  athletics,  health  service,  library,  labora- 
tory, and  graduation. 
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TABLE  VII 
FKEEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL 
Patient  Statistics 


1972 
Ac  tua  1 


1973 
Estimate 


197  A 
Estimate 


Inpatient 

Inpatient  Admissions   10,375  11.300 

Average  Dai\y  Census  Including 

newborns  1/   356.4  37a 

Outpatient 

Clinic  visits   80,330  86,000 

Errergency  visits   60«685  63.000 

Total  outpatient  visits..  141.015  149.000 

1/  Inci. tries  2H.3  newborns  in  1972  and  29  in  1973  and  1974. 


92,000 
65.000 

157,000 


Trainee  Positions  by  Type  of  Training 

Trainee  Positions 

Type  of  Training  1972  1973 

Pharmaceutical  Intern   3  3 

Hospital  Administrative  Intern  1  1 

Dietetic  Intern   14  14 

Student  Nurse   84  42 

House  Officers 

Dental  Intern   3  3 

Medical  Interr   26  32 

Dental  Resident   2  2 

Medical  Resident   86  92 

Occupational  Therapy  Intern...  1  X  • 

Student  X-Ray  Technician    20  20 

Nurse  Anethetist,   4  4 

Medical  Technician   _12  JL2 

Total   256  226 


1974 

3 
1 
14 

0 

3 
32 

2 
92 

1 
20 

4 
12 

184 
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TABLE  IX 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

STATUS  OF  BUILDING  PROJECTS  AT  JUNE  30,  1972,  SHOWING 
APPROPRIATED  AND  REQUESTED  OBLIGiglONAL  AUTHORITY 


 DIRECT  APPROPRIATIONS  

Total 

Plans  and  Obligatlonal 


Coopleted  Projects  Specifications 

Coi.3truction 

Authority 

1. 

Master  Development  $ 

50,000 

$ 

$ 

50,000 

2. 

Power  Plant  Survey 

21,000 

21,000 

3. 

Women*s  Dormitories 

39,600 

1,750,400 

1 

,790,000 

4. 

Engineer} ig  Building 

42,480 

2,118,860 

2 

,161,340 

5. 

Dental  School 

42,480 

3,257,680 

3^ 

,300,160 

6. 

Science  Hall  Alterations 

12,760 

307,240 

320,000 

7. 

Pharmacy  Building 

55,500 

904,500 

960,000 

8. 

Biology-Greenhouse  Bldg. 

101,500 

1,770,500 

1 

,872,000 

9. 

Law  School  Building 

107,900 

1,302,100 

1: 

,410,000 

10. 

Administration  Building 

90,500 

1,534,500 

1 

,625,000 

11. 

Pre-Clinical  Medical  Bldg. 

190,000 

4,436,000 

4 

,626,000 

12. 

Men^s  Dormitory  #3 

101,800 

1,898,200 

2, 

,000,000 

13. 

Auditorium-Fine  Arts  Bldg. 

57,015 

3,68",9;i5 

3; 

,745,000 

14. 

Home  Economics  Building 

70,000 

1,105,000 

1; 

,175,000 

15. 

Power  Plant  Facilities  - 

Repairs  and  Boilers 

1,292,000 

1; 

,292,000 

1<. 

Telephone  Duct  System 

122,000 

122,000 

17. 

Physical  Ed.  Bldg.  (Hen) 

203,000 

3,270,000(1) 

3 

,473,000 

18. 

Classroom  Building  ^^2 

105,000 

2,225,000 

2 

,330,000 

19. 

Warehouse  Service  Bldg.  #1 

52,000 

550,000 

602,000 

20. 

Women's  Dormitory  #7 

120,000 

3,417,000 

3 

,537,000 

21. 

Social  Work  Building 

36,000 

1,434,000 

1 

,490,000 

22. 

Women's  Dormitory  i^B 

150,000 

2,741,000 

2 

,891,000 

23. 

Carver  Hall  Renovation 

835.000 

835^000 

Total -Completed  Projects  $L,668.535 

$39,958,965 

$41 

,627.bOO 

Under 

Constiuctlon  In  1973 

1. 

Renovation  of  Electrical 

and  Steam  Distribution  $ 

85,000 

$  1,879,000 

$  I 

,964,000 

2. 

University  Teaching 

Hospital  1, 

^230,000 

43,109,000 

44 

,339,000 

3. 

Warehouse  Service  Bldg. #2 

700.000 

700.000 

Total-Projects  for 

Construction  -  1973  $1,315,000 

$45,688,000 

$47 

,003,000 

In  Planning  Stages  in  1973 

1, 

Master  Development 

Program  $ 

360,000 

$ 

$ 

360,000 

2. 

Men* a  Dormitory  #4 

139,000 

3,714,000 

3 

,853,000 

3. 

Classroom  Building  #3 

150,000 

150,000 

4. 

Medical*Dental  Library 

Expansion 

24,000 

24,000 

5. 

Engineering  Bldg.  •  Addition 

for  Chemical-Engineering 

326,600 

326,000 

(1)  $677,000  transferred  to  University  Center  Building  from  unobligated  balance. 
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I ci_  Planning  Stages  in  1973 
(Continued) 

6.  Gen'l  Lib,  Expansion 

7.  Science  U.brary 

8.  Classrooia  Bldg,  M 

9.  Dental  Building  Addition 

10,  Physical  Education  Bldg, 

(Women) 

11,  Hospital  Pavilion  for 
_j*inbulatory  and  extended 

care  patienf:s 

12,  Site  Flans  and  Development 

Total-J?rcjects  in  Planning 
Stages  -  1973 

Acquisitions  -  Land  and  Equipment 
In  Progress 

1.  Site  for  University  Expansion- 

Griffith  Stadium 

2.  Teaching  Hospital  - 

movable  equipment 

Total-Acquisitions  in 
Progress -197 3 

Planning  Completed  -  Projects  ■ 
ready  for  bid 
1,    University  Center 


plans  and 
Specifications 

$  100,000 
100,000 
150,000 
200,000 

140,000 


In  1973  Appropriation 

1.     Power  plant  addition 
Purchase  -  5th  Street 

properties 
Purchase  -  Griffith 
staditim  prop»irties 
Teaching  Hospital  -  balance 

movable  equipment 
Chemistry  Bldg.  renovation 
University  library 
renovations 


2. 


4. 

5, 

6. 


500,000 
20,000 


^1.883.000 


Total  -  Building  Program 


$5.106,S15 


Construction 


2,445,000 


419,000 


Total 
Oblig«tional 
Authority 

$  100,000 
100,000 
150,000 
200,000 

2,585,000 


500,000 
439.000 


$    6,904,600  $  8,787.600 

$    1,725,000  $  1,725,000 

1.663.400  1,663.400 

$    3.388.400  $  3.388.400 


$    240,000         $    3.760.000       $  4,000,000 


$  1,800,000 

1,306,000 

1,065,000 

1,837,000 
1,200, CiJO 

1,200,000 


$  1,800,000 

1,306,000 

1,065,000 

1,837,000 
1,200,000 

1.200.000 


$    8.408.000       $  8.408.000 


Senator  roii'ox,  '\y<'  will  leross  flio  liearin^'s  for  today  and  resume 
a  \vet»k  Irom  now.  after  Meniorinl  Day  n^cess,  with  tlio  hearing  on  Ji- 
braric^s,  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  ifay  ^jO. 

This  sulx'onmiittee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5  p,iu„  Wednesday,  ifay  2J).  tlie  snbconimittee  was 
recessed,  to  recom-ene  ut  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Jlay  UO.] 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
PRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  30,  1(>T3 

U.S.  Senato, 

SuBCOMMim^EE  OF  THE  CoMMITlT.E  OX  ArPRorUIATIONS, 

Washington^  D,C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.  in  room  S-126,  the  Capitol,  Hon. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  [chairman]  presiding. 
Present :  Senator  Ma^nnson. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 
Library  Resources 

STATEld:ENT  OF  PETER  P.  MUIKHEAD,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COIMmiS- 
SIONER  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  JOHN  R.  OTTINA,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION-DES- 
IGNATE 

DICK  HAYS,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER,  BUREAU  OF 

LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 
WILLIAM  J.  BAREFOOT,  JF..,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  OFFICE  OF 

DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
KATHLEEN  MOLZ,  PLANNING  OFFICE,  BUREAU  OF  LIBRARIES 

AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 
MARY  HELEN  MAHAR,   PROGRAjkE  OFFICER,   ESEA  II  AND 

NDEA  III 

PATRICIA  A.  SMITH,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT,  BUREAU  OF  LI- 
BRARIES AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

HEL33N  PORTER,  ACTING  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  BUREAU  OF 
LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

JOE  G.  KEEN,  BUDGET  OFPICEH 

CHARLES  W.  SCHNELLBACHER,  BUDGET  ANALYST 
CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 


TERMIN-ATION   of  niRECT  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  TG   LIBRARY  PROGUAStS 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

There  ^vill  be  some  other  members  along  shortly.  Today  we  will  h.ear 
from  Peier  Muirhead,  who  will  present  testimony  on  the  library  re- 
sources budget. 

(999) 
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The  budget  proposes  termination  of  all  direct  Federal  support  for 
various  library  programs,  including  public  libraries,  elementary  school 
libraries,  college  libraries,  and  the  training  of  librarians. 

Would  you  go  ahead,  Mr.  Muirhead,  and  proceed  with  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

If  I  could,  I  vt^ould  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Hays  who  is  directly  on 
niy  right,  and,  of  course,  Commissioner  Ottina  and  Mr.  Charles  Miller, 
who  are  at  the  table.  You  do  have  the  list  before  you  of  our  other 
representatives  in  the  library  program. 

I  have  a  sliort  statement  that  I  would  like  to  read  now,  with  your 
permission. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Go  right  ahead. 

Now,  how  many  of  these  people  are  new  here? 

Mr.  MuiRMEAD.  Let  me  indicate  who  they  are,  and  all  of  them  have 
been  active  in  the  library  program  for  some  time. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  there  are  new  Acting  Deputy  Commission- 
ers and  so  forth. 

LIBRARV  KESOUnCES  APPKOPRIATION  PEPORT 

Mr.  Muirhkad.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
would  like  to  report  to  you  on  the  library  resources  appropriation, 
wliicli  includes  the  major  library-related  programs  administered  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  aft'ecting  public  libraries,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  libraries,  and  academic  libraries.  It  also  includes  the 
]ib -arian  training  and  the  library  demonstration  programs. 

The  programs  contained  in  this  appropriation  are  categorical  aid, 
and  they  are  designed  to  achieve  specific  objectives.  Federal  support, 
according  to  our  proposal,  should  now  shift  from  this  type  of  aid  to 
broad  educational  objectives  which  allow  State  and  local  officials  more 
flexibility  in  establishing  priorities.  Although  no  funding  is  requested 
for  this  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1974,  it  is  anticipated  tliat  support 
\vill  be  continued  for  the  most  promising  of  these  programs,  with  as- 
sistance from  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  sources. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  public  library  program  in  1956,  Federal 
funds  supported  public  library  services  to  about  87  million  people,  of 
which  about  l'^  million  received  such  services  for  the  first  time.  Today, 
about  88  percent  of  the  population  is  in  a  library  service  area.  This  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  increased  local  support  for  public  libraries, 
which,  in  significant  part,  was  stimulated  by  the  seed  money  from  the 
Federal  Government.  We  feel  that  the  responsibility  for  this  program 
should  now  be  assumed  by  State  and  local  governments. 

School  library  materials  may  be  purchased  under  other  broad  educa- 
tional authorities  serving  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems. 

In  1974,  Federal  assistance  to  college  libraries  will  be  discontinued 
in  ::avor  of  student  assistance.  These  students  will  carry  the  funds  to 
the  institutions  of  their  choice. 
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Exemplary  library  demonstration  programs  that  go  under  title  II-B 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  may  be  funded  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Education, 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  may  have. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  do  not  have  many  questions,  because, 
apparently,  you  people  want  to  quit  the  library  business,  period,  sim- 
ply phase  it  out. 

For  the  record,  in  1972,  we  appropriated  $176  million;  in  1973,  we 
appropriated  $215  million,  but  you  only  spent  $122.7  million;  and  in 
1974  you  proposed  nothing.  The  continuiiiir  resolution  for  1973  allows 
$184,500,000. 

Now,  how  has  this  happened,  Charlie  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  Well,  we  submitted  a  letter. 

Senator  Magxuson,  Is  this  the  same  letter  we  are  getting  into  over 
an  interpretation  of  a  continuing  resolution? 

Mr,  Miller.  No,  I  do  not  think  we  are  arguing  over  the  interpreta- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

We  did  submit  a  letter  to  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittees telling  them  what  our  spending  plan  was  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
It  is  belo\y  the  authorized  level  in  the  continuing  resolution,  about 
which  I  think  we  agree  now.  But  we  have  an  opinion  from  the  Justice 
Department. 

Senator  Magnuson,  The  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1973 
provides  $184,500,000,  and  the  spending  level  is  $122,700,000  ? 
Mr,  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  you  account  for  ^bnt  $50  million? 

Mr,  Miller.  As  we  said  in  the  letter  that  we  wrote  to  you,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, the  opinion  that  we  have  from  the  Jusdce  Department — and  it  is 
not  a  formal,  written  opinion;  it  was  merely  an  approval  of  a  para- 
graph that  we  sent  in  a  letter  to  you — is  that  the  continuing  resoki- 
tion  level  constitutes  an  authorized  level,  a  maximum  level,  but  we 
do  have  authority  to  si)end  below  that  levol. 

Senator  MAGNtjsoN.  And  your  spending  level  is  $122,7  million  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  more  than  that  for  the  entire  library  resources 
appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  also  have  in  our  plan  $15  million 
from  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  college  libraries. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  for  the  next  month  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  No.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  spent  throughout  the  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  how  much  did  you  spend  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  we  have  the  figures  on  our 
current  obligations. 

Senator  Magnuson.  My  information  is  that  yoii  have  spent  $184.5 
million. 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  has  been  spent  under  the  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  Keen.  As  of  today,  we  have  obligated  $122.7  million. 
Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  you  account  for  not  spending  the  $50 
million  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  just  gave  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ouv  spending  plan  is  $122,7  million. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  A  $50  million  cut  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion .for  1973,  and  a  1974  bud^^et  request  of  zero  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
I  do  not  have  any  questions. 

That  is  what  you  are  apparently  going  to  do,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  hearings  on  this.  We  are  goin^j^  to  discuss  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  committee  will  do. 

Now,  we  put  in  last  night,  in  the  Senate  bill  on  the  second  supple- 
mental, $17  million.  We  denied  the  rescission  of  that  $17  million ;  and  if 
that  goes  to  conference,  which  I  hope  it  will  do  this  week,  we  will  come 
out  with  some  amounts  again  that  you  should  spend — not  necessarily 
spend,  but  activate  during  the  time  between  now  and  July  1. 

I  do  not  think,  of  course,  that  this  brings  facilities  and  services 
within  everybody's  reach.  Some  of  the  projects  in  the  States  are  for 
the  handicapped  and  elderly,  even  prisoners  and  hospitalized  people, 
and  I  do  not  know  who  will  speak  for  them  wlien  the  States  are  dis- 
tributing funds  in  the  library  situation.  There  is  no  plan  for  hospital- 
ized persons. 

PENDING  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LIBR.^HY  CONSTRUCTION 

Are  there  any  applications  for  library  construction  still  pending? 
Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  how  many  ? 
Mr,  Hays.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  what  the  dollar  total  will  be? 
Mr.  Hays*  Yes,  we  will  be  pleased  to  do  that. 
[The  information  follows :] 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 


Co  r  struct  icn 
project 
pending  s 
Stat 
agencie, 

Estimated 
Federal 
funding  (In 
thousands 
of  dollars) 

Estimated  rumber  of  construction  projects  pending  July  1,  1972  

  192 

  35 

$35. 140 

2. 740 

Estimated  pending  at  Slate  agency  July  1, 1973  

  157 

32, 400 

Note:  Preliminary  data  50  State  library  agencies  reported  as  of  Marcli  1972. 


LIBRARIES  IN  PLAXNING  STAGE 

Senator  Magnxjson.  And  we  have  heard  that  there  are  several  li- 
brary officials  who  have  libraries  in  the  planning  stage.  They  say,  of 
course,  that  without  direct  Federal  support,  the  libraries  will  not  get 
ofl  the  ground.  I  do  not  know  if  the  States  are  picking  up  this  at  all. 

Now,  what  statistics  do  you  have — because  we  will  be  hearing  about 
this — on  how  many  elementary  schools  have  inadequate  or  no  libraries 
at  all  ?  Do  you  know  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  MrriRHEAD.  We  do  have  such  a  figure,  yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  do  you  figure  that  direct  Federal  support 
in  student  aid  dollars  might  affect  library  programs? 
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Mr,  MuiKiiKAi).  I  do  not  think  we  claim  that  the  increase  in  student 
aid  

Senator  Magxusox.  WqU,  how  about  junior  colleges  and  commu- 
nity colleges?  I  think  it  would  help  in  the  lii^hcr  education,  indirectly ; 
at  least  it  is  jroing  to  be  helpful,  particidarly  if  the  BOG  program  goes 
through. 

Mr.  MtTiRHKAD.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  discuss  with  you 
a  little  more  just  wliat  our  rationale  is  for  this  step,  because  wc  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  the  record  to  indicate  that  we  are  not  in  favor 
of  libraries.  Librai'ies,  indeed,  are  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

AVhat  wc  do  want  to  indicate,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  here,  looking  at 
the  public  libraries,  for  example,  which  have  been  in  existence  now 
since  lOoT,  that  the  Federal  inte/'est  has  indeed  nnide  a  great  difference 
and  has  extended  library  services  to  a  very  significant  part  of  the 
Nation.  To  give  you  some  figures  on  it,  for  example,  the  public  li- 
braries have  been  supported  since  19i)7  with  a  total  of  over  billion 
in  Federal  support.  That  seed  money  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  State 
and  public  support  in  the  libraries. 

We  are  saying,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  with  scarce  resources  at  the 
Federal  level  that,  perliaps,  this  program  should  become  part  of 
general  revenue  shai^ing.  Indeed,  the  language  in  general  revenue 
sharing  identifies  it. 

Senator  Magxitsox.  AVell,  that  is  Alice-in-Wonderland,  pure  fan- 
tasy, to  tliink  that  fi'om  the  amount  of  money  that  they  are  getting — 
the  States  and  communities,  counties,  school  districts — under  general 
revenue  sharing,  that  they  are  going  to  spend  it  on  libraries.  Libraries 
with  them  would  be  a  pretty  low  priority.  It  does  not  amount  to  much. 
There  is  no  new  money;  they  have  just  got  to  shift  their  priorities. 

That  is  the  myth  of  general  revenue  sharing.  There  is  no  new  money 
at  all.  It  is  just  giving  it  to  them  in  a  different  way,  and  there  is  not 
enough. 

GEXKHAI.  KKVKNrK  SlIAKTNa  FUNDS  USED  Tim  LXnHAKY  SEKVIOES 

If  you  have  any  State-by-State  breakdown  on  how  much  general 
revenue  sharing  money  that  the  local  government  has  used  for  library 
services,  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MumiiEAo,  AVe  will  provide  that  for  the  record.  Of  course,  it 
has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have  a  very  detailed  record, 
but  we  will  provide  the  information  we  do  have. 

[The  information  follows:] 


97-220  O  -  73  -  64 
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CONTINUATION  OF  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  ADVISED 


Mr.  MuTRHEAr  T  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Federal  program  has  indeed  been  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
support  of  public  libraries. 

Senator  Magnuson.  T  understand  that.  But  that  is  why  I  think  it 
should  continue.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  abruptly  cut  it  ojBf  when 
we  have  not  covered  all  of  the  places  we  want  to  cover. 


RIGHT-TO-READ  PROGRAM 


We  have  got  a  lot  of  money  in  liere  for  the  right-to-read  program. 
We  are  going  to  have  Johnny  read,  but  we  do  not  give  him  an3i:hing 
to  read,  particularly  when  you  get  down  to  the  lower  grades.  There 
are  veiy,  very  few  elementary  and  not  too  many  secondary  schools 
that  have  decent  libraries. 

Sure,  it  was  ^aed  money,  but  most  of  the  legislatures  hav?,  now  met  in 
jRscal  1974,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  have  appropriated  for  any 
substantial  library  programs  to  take  the  place  of  what  we  would  be 
cutting  out.  In  other  words,  the  complaint  will  be,  I  am  sure,  the 
abruptness  of  the  change.  There  was  no  chance  to  phase  in. 

You  would  have  to  go  to  the  Stat^  legislature  that  would  meet  next 
year — and  some  of  them  meet  only  every  2  years —  and  say,  well,  we 
have  lost  the  Federal  contribution.  Therefore,  the  responsibility  is  for 
you  to  fill  in  that  gap.  There  is  going  to  be  a  vacuum  here.  This  is  the 
problem. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  States  have  already  taken  actions 
like  that.  Our  records  to  date  show  that  about  37  States  have  already 
filled  in. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  put  those  in  the  record. 
[The  information  follows :] 

States  Wrrn  State  AppEOPBiATioNe  fob  Pttbuc  Lxbraby  Peogbams 

Alabama  Missouri 

Alaska  New  Hampshire 

Arizona  New  Jersey 

Arkansas  New  Mexico 

California  New  York 

Colorado  North  Carolina 

Connecticut  Ohio 

Delaware  Oklahoma 

Florida  Pennsylvania 

Georgia  Rhode  Island 

Hawaii  ^  South  Carolina 

Idaho  Tennessee 

Illinois  Texas 

Kentucky  Venttont 

Maine  Virginia 

Maryland  West  Vlr^nia 

Massachusetts  Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

*  ^  Hawaii  Is  an  Integrated  system ;  public  library  and  State  library  support  are  shown 
as  the  State  agency  appropriation. 
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STATE  APPROPRIATtONS 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  have  not  filled  in  the  full  amount? 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  have  no  figures  on  State  appropriations  but  our 
records  show  that  about  $12  million  in  general  revenue  sharing  has 
been  committed  to  221  local  libraries. 

Mr.  Hays.  The  $12  million  are  actual  commitments.  The  promises 
as  well  as  commitments  may  total  as  much  as  $31  million. 

Dr.  Ottina.  "V^Tiich  would  be  very  much  the  same  level  as  1973. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  it  has  not  been  adequate  to  make  this 
coverage. 

Of  course,  library  construction  is  at  a  complete  standstill  all  over 
the  country,  even  remodeling.  So  there  is  a  problem  there.  There  may 
be  some  justification  in  suggesting  that  library  construction  should  be 
a  local  responsibility. 

^  Mr.  Hays.  Indeed,  Senator,  most  of  the  $12  million  that  we  have 
cited  is  for  library  construction. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  they  do  not  have  the  money,  and  the  school 
districts  do  not  have  it.  They  are  turning  down  school  bonds  all  over 
the  lot  for  general  maintenance  purposes  and  remodeling. 

Well,  I  understand  what  you  folks  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  it.  But  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  The  program,  the 
Federal  program,  if  you  had  your  way  would  be  dead.  Is  that  not  a 
good  way  to  put  it  ? 

Mr.  MuiRiiEAD.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  put  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  $122  million  is  dead,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mtjirhk.\d.  What  we  are  hoping,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  pro- 
gram purposes  will  continue  to  be  served.  I  have  indicated  that  under 
the  public  library  program,  if  the  State  decides  that  this  is  a  high 
priority,  can  receive  support  under  general  revenue  sharing. 

BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT 

By  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  school  districts  and  States  can  sup- 
port libraries  under  the  special  revenue  sharing  or  the  Better  Schools 
Act. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  here  w(i  go  again.  You  have  not  got  a 
special  revenue  sharing  bill. 
Mr.  Muirheai).  No. 
Senator  Magnuson.  All  right. 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  But  we  have  such  a  proposal  before  the  Congress. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  why  do  you  not  wait  until  y^u  have  it,  be- 
fore you  rely  upon  it  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  pass  h.v  all  or  not.  If  it  does,  it 
will  not  be  this  session ;  I  will  guarantee  you  that,  the  way  it  looks. 
That  seems  to  be  the  climate,  and  these  programs  are  alive,  and  they 
are  moving. 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  budgets  are  always  based 
upon  our  legislative  proposals. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  why  do  you  not  w^ait  until  you  get  them 
passed  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLKn.  But  when  we  have  a  legislative  proposal  before  the  Con- 
gress which  will  coi^t  money,  we  also  put  money  in  the  budget,  even  if 
the  odds  are  tlmt  it  will  not  pass  that  quickly.  So  it  goes  both  ways. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  what  liappens  to  programs  in  the  mean- 
time? 

Mr,  MiLLKR.  Well,  of  course,  as  the  Secretary  said  

Senator  Magnuson.  You  want  to  phase  tliem  out  ? 

Mr.  MxLLEU.  We  have  to  wait  and  see  what  happens  in  the  meantime. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  the  library  needs  are  there.  They  are  na- 
tional needs.  ' 

I  do  not  kno.v  why,  on  special  revenue  sharing,  that  you  do  not 
wait  until  it  is  passed  and  signed.  Then  you  can  talk  about  how  much 
you  want  to  do. 

We  are  going  tc  have  to  face  this  problem  that  you  and  I  discussed 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  about  all  of  these  programs — impacted  aid, 
education  for  the  handicapped,  vocational  education,  library  aid — 
which  all  zpro  because  you  are  talking  about  a  revenue  sharing  idea 
that  does  not  even  exist. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  THE  BUDGET 

That  is  no  way  to  have  your  budget.  You  are  hopeful  it  will  pass. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it,  but  I  do  not 
think,  even  if  it  does  pass,  that  it  would  be  the  same,  doUarwise,  for 
the  formulas  in  it  that  were  proposed.  That  makes  a  difference  in 
what  you  do  or  have  to  do.  It  may  be  entirely  different  formulas. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  budget  has  to  match  our  legislative  program, 
and  then  it  gets  adjusted,  depending  on  what  the  Congress  ultimately 
does. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  it  should  match  your  legislative  program 
when  the  legislation  is  passed,  not  matched  for  something  you  think 
is  going  to  happen.  That  would  be  like  a  bank  saying,  we  can  spend 
all  the  money,  because  we  might  discover  a  gold  mine  next  week. 
Maybe  they  will  and  maybe  they  will  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  departments,  when  w^e  send  the 
budget  up,  it  matches  the  legislative  program,  and  it  gets  adjusted 
after  Congress  acts  on  the  legislation.  But  the  budget  that  goes  up 
in  January  always  has  the  funds  in  that  match  the  legislative  pro- 
posals, and  you  adjust  it  later  on. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  at  the  end  of  the  month  we  have  to  get  out 
the  1974  budget,  and  you  do  not  have  general  revenue  sharing  and  you 
will  not  get  it  in  a  month.  You  know  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  it  is  at  that  point  that  our  decisions  have  to  be 
made. 

Senator  Magnuson,  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  wath  these  things 
if  it  does  not  pass  or  if  it  stays  over  until  the  next  session  ?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  all  these  programs?  Are  they  just  out? 

CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  Congress  will  determine  what  it  wants  to  do 
under  the  continuing  resolution,  and  the  administration  "vill  get  a 
chance  to  react  to  it. 
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Senator  Magntjson.  I  am  f^lad  3^011  said  that 
If  Congress  determines  what  it  wants  to  do,  will  you  spend  it? 
Mr.  Mn^LER.  That  is  the  question  we  cannot  answer  at  this  point 
in  time. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  determine  it,  if  you  will  spend  what  we 
determine  But  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to  do  something  on 
these  pr;»trrams,  and  libraries  are  involved  in  this,  too.  We  will  navi- 
to  go  into  this  question  later. 

There  are  some  States  that  are  writing  us.  Here  is  the  latest  one, 
from  Indiana.  Some  States  are  even  ineligible  for  general  revenue 
sharing. 

j?ETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  as  we  discuss  the  library  pro- 
gram here  that  we  should  note  that  only  one  of  the  programs  that  we 
are  describing  in  this  context — that  is,  ESEA  title  II — is  the  aly 
program  which  would  be  folded  in  the  Better  Schools  Act,  or  the  act 
that  you  have  been  referring  to  as  special  revenue  sharing  for 
education. 

The  other  two  are  not  affected  by  that  proposed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  our  position  and  our  recommendation  to  you  is  based  on 
existing  legislation  that  does  not  expire,  as  in  the' case  of  ESEA 
title  II. 

Senator  Magnttson.  But  you  are  still  way  under  the  congressional 
appropriation.  You  said  Congress  will  determine  the  funding  level. 
We  determined  it  in  the  1973  budget,  but  you  are  still  way  under 
what  we  determined. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  Congress  will  determine  what  action  it  wanted 
the  executive  branch  to  take,  and  the  executive  branch  would  respond. 

Senator  Magnuso?  Well,  we  passed  this  bill,  did  we  not,  and  you  are 
not  spending  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right. 

That  is  school  library  resources  citle  II. 

Dr.  Ottina.  That  is  the  only  one  that  would  be  affected  in  the  con- 
text that  you  were  referring  to  earlier. 

termination  of  direct  federal  StrPPORT  TO  LIBRARIES 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  library  resources,  the  fiscal  year  1973  con- 
ference bill  appropriated  $214,857,000,  and  you  have  got  that  down 
to  $122  million.  And  for  1974,  which  will  be  here  in  30  da/s,  you  have 
got  nothing. 

Mr.  Muirhead.  I  think  what  we  are  here  with,  Mr.  Chai^hiMn,  is  a 
proposal  for  1974,  and  the  Commissioner  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out 
that  a  major  part  of  our  proposal,  that  covering  the  public  libraries 
and  the  college  library  proposals,  are  not  based  upon  new  legislation. 
They  are  based  upon  legislation  which  is  now  on  the  books. 

We  are  proposing  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  light  of  our 
priorities  and  with  the  amoimt  of  resources  that  are  available  to  the 
Office  of  Education  for  support  of  education,  these  programs,  -worth- 
wliile  as  they  are,  are  not  of  sufficient  priority  to  warrant  an  appropri- 
ation for  1974. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Tliey  are  out. 

Mr.  MuiRHKAD.  And  we  have  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  are 
otlier  ways  hy  \vlnch  States,  if  they  deem  this  to  Ix^  a  higli  prioritv,  can 
J2;ct  support.  And  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  college  library 
pro^j^rams  

Senator  Magnusox.  Of  coui-se,  States  can  do  anythin<r  they  wish  if 
(hey  have  the  money. 

Mr.  MviuHKAi),  And  the  college  library  program  can  continue  to  got 
supi)ort  through  the  overriding  priority  tbat  we  have  in  the  budget 
for  student  assistance. 

Senator  Maontjson.  Well,  the  ROG  program  might  go  through 
with  the  $949  million  yon  have  got  in  the  1974  budget,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  it,  although  I  do  not  throw  it  out  the 
window  out  of  hand.  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea.  If  that  goes 
through,  it  should  allow  the  higher  education  people  some  of  the  other 
things  that  they  have  had  to  do  without.  I  do  not  know  just  how  they 
will  deal  with  this. 

But  I  am  talking  about  these  other  schools,  the  community  colleges 
and  the  junior  colleges  and  the  elementary  schools,  that  need  some  of 
these  things  and  need  the  seed  money. 

FISCAL  YEAH  197:^  LEVEL 

When  I  went  to  school,  part  o.f  the  tuition  was  a  library  fee  that 
everybody  paid  whether  they  used  the  library  or  not.  And  thev  do  not 
have  tliat  any  more.  The  school  can  go  to  the  State  legislature  to  get  a 
direct  appropriation,  particularly  for  construction.  But  maybe  under 
the  BOG  program  there  will  be  a  little  relief  for  higher  education. 

Well,  anyway,  if  we  take  your  recommendations,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmeut  is  abdicating  all  library  support.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  MumiiEAD.  The  Federal  Government  is  saying  that  libraries 
should  be  supported  in  some  other  ways. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Abdicating  support  for  these  particular  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MuTRiiEAi).  At  this  particular  time,  Federal  dollars  might  be 
better  used. 

Senator  MAomisoN.  Well,  I  am  not  saying  what  you  are  thinking. 
You  are  doing  that. 
Mr.  MurRirEAD.  We  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Maoni^son.  You  are  lioping  that  somebody  else  will  pick 
it  up,  but  you  are  through  with  it. 

Mr.  MiTiRHEAD.  It  is  quite  fair  for  us  to  say  what  we  are  doing  and 
develop  the  rationale  for  what  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Magnusox.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  rationalize  why  you  have 
come  to  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  MtjniMEAD.  We  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion,  because  we  do 
not  think  that. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  the  meantime,  in  1973,  you  are  not  spending 
what  Congress  appropriated. 

Even  under  your  mterpretation  of  the  continuing  resolution,  it  is 
$184  million,  and  your  spending  level  is  $122  million.  Is  that  correct? 

And  for  1974,  you  are  abdicating  library  support. 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD,  For  1974,  we  are  not  requesting  funds  for  

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  spending  level  is  $137  million. 
Mr,  Miller.  Well,  we  will  have  to  straighten  that  out  in  the  record. 
Senator  Magnuson,  Charlie,  you  straighten  that  around.  Get  those 
figures  .for  us, 

Mx.  Miller.  Well,  the  $122  million,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  all  but  the 
college  library  program.  The  college  library  program  is  $15  million. 
Senator  Magnitson,  All  right. 

QTJESTIOXS  AXn  ANSWERS  AXD  JUP riFlCATIOXS 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  some  other  Senators  or  the  staff  want, 
we  will  just  send  them  down  to  you  and  give  you  time  to  answer  them, 
Mr.  MuiRHEAD,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  have  your  justification  material  put  in 
the  record. 

[The  questions  and  answers  and  justifications  follow :] 
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1.  Question 


Answer: 


2.  Question 


Answer: 


3.  Question 


Answer: 


Do  you  believe  that  you  gave  the  States  sufficient  warning  of 
your  plan  to  terminate  these  programs,  by  making  this  announce- 
ment on  January  29,  1972? 

Since  FY  1970,  the  President's  budget  request  Tor  library  expend- 
iture has  reflected  the  Administration's  belief  that  although 
libraries  contribute  significantly  to  American  Education  their 
funding  priority  must  rank  lower  than  that  accorded  other  edu- 
cational programs.    Even  though  total  termination  may  not  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  States  for  FY  1974,  there  had  been  notice 
that  the  stance  of  the  Administration  would  not  radically  change 
toward  the  priority  ranking  of  library  programs. 

What  do  you  consider  adequate  lead  time  for  the  States  to  pick 
up  these  programs:    (That  is,  how  much  time  do  you  think  the 
Sta^c    i.^ed  in  order  to  plan  and  implement  take-over  of  these 
library  programs?) 


The  ability  of  the  States  to  assume  the  funding  previously 
absorbed  by  the  Federal  government  would  differentiate  from 
State  to  State.    All  but  13  of  the  States  now  have  enabling 
legislation  authorizing  them  to  fund  local  public  libraries* 
These  grant-in-aid  programs  or  other  subsidies  range  widely 
in  amounts  from  a  high  of  over  $15,000,000  to  a  low  of  under 
$10,000.    Some  States,  which  have  no  enabling  legislation,  such 
as  Washington  and  Louisiana,  have  indicated  that  their  programs 
would  be  con+inued  in  part  by  State  funds. 

In  how  many  States  was  the  State  budget  for  FY  1974  already 
completed  and  fonnally  presented  by  the  Governor  prior  to 
January  29,  when  the  President  sent  his  FY  1974  budget  recommenda- 
tiohs  to  Congress? 


Forty-seven  State  legislative  bodies  (including  Puerto  Rico) 
met  in  January  1973  and  received  from  their  Governors,  budget 
recommendations  for  FY  1974  or  for  biennium  of  FY  1974  and 
FY  1975.    These  budget  recommendations  had  been  developed  prior 
to  January  1973. 

Three  States  had  legislative  meetings  in  May  or  June  1973. 
One  State  .egislature  (Kentucky)  did  not  convene  1n  FY  1973. 
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4.  Question:  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  a  State  by  State  breakdown  of 
how  much  general  revenue  sharing  money  local  governments  have 
committed  to  library  services? 


State 

Dollars 

State 

Do'ilars 

(In  thousands) 

(In  t;housands) 

TOTAL 

$12,475 

Alabama 

573  ■ 

Nebraska 

66 

Arkansas 

157 

Nevada 

41 

Cal ifornia 

1,575 

New  York 

47 

Connecticut 

86 

North  Carolina 

20 

Delaware 

5 

Ohio , 

163 

District  of  Columbia 

50 

Oklahoma 

267 

Florida 

50 

Oregon 

850 

Idaho 

129 

Pennsylvania 

272 

Illinois 

1,095 

Rhode  Island 

29 

Kansas 

73 

South  Carolina 

49 

Kentucky 

200 

Tennessee 

305 

Louisiana 

576 

Texas 

1,371 

Michigan 

1,064 

Utah 

440 

Minnesota 

.555 

Virginia 

667 

Mississippi 

806 

Washington 

389 

Missouri 

82 

West  Virginia 

135 

Montana  . 

107 

Wyoming 

81 

PRELIMINARY  DATA  AS  OF  MAY  8,  1973 

5.    Question:    I  understand  some  legal  problems  have  arisen  in  some  States  on 
the  eligibility  of  public  libraries  for  general  revenue  sharing? 
Oo  you  know  what  the  problem  Is? 


Answer:      Although  the  majority  of  public  libraries  are  financed  in  part 
by  municipal  or  county  governments,  both  are  eligible  units  of 
government  under  general  revenue  sharing.    There  are,  however, 
about  400  special  library  districts  in  ten  States.    The  North 
Central  area  has  most  of  these  districts  with  over  half  in  Indiana 
and  most  of  the  others  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  These 
districts  which  expend  about  6  percent  of  the  total  State  and 
Local  expenditures  for  libraries  are  not  eligible  as  units  of 
government  for  revenue  sharing.    Puerto  Rico  a'^d  the  Territories 
are  not  eligible  for  general  revenue  sharing. 


College  Libraries 

1.    Question:    I  take  it  that  Federal  student  aid  dollars  are  indirectly  going 
to  support  college  libraries. 

How  are  junior  colleges  and  community  colleges  going  to  fare 
under  this  system?   They  don't  get  much  in  tuition  payments  — 
so  where  will  they  get  support  for  their  libraries? 


Answer:      Among  the  federal^  institutional  aid  programs,  the  Strengthening 
Developing  Institutions  Program  (HEA  III),  specifically  desig- 
nates 2^%  of  allocated  funds  for'junlqr  colleges  and  conmunity 
colleges.   This  set-aside  ensures  a  continued  degree  of  Federal 
institutional  focus  in  support  of  the  country's  two-year  colleges 
frm  which  the  support  of  libraries  can  be  mads. 
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2.    Question:    If  you  cut  out  library  programs,  what  Incentive  Is  there  going  to 
be  to  develop  1 Ibrarlanship  and  Information  science  programs? 


Answer:       The  Incentive  for  the  development  of  library  career  training 
programs  will  continue  to  come  from  library  and  Information 
science  educators  and  practitioners,  a  good  many  of  whom  were 
trained  for  leadership  with  the  funds  in  the  Federal  library 
fellowship  and  institute  programs.    The  withdrawal  of  these 
categorical  funds  amounts  to  only  3  to  4%  of  the  total  expend- 
itures for  library  and  information  science  career  training 
programs.    During  the  apparent  downward  trend  in  employment 
opportunities,  there  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  develop 
focused  training  programs  serving  priority  needs,  tieing  to- 
gether State  resources,  local  resources,  and  private  foundation 
resources  with  available  Federal  funds  in  the  form  of  general 
student  aid. 


Public  Libraries 


1.    Question:    The  budget  justification  material  states  that  public  library 
services  are  currently  provided  to  17  million  people. 

Doesn*t  that  mean  that  there's  still  a  lot  left  to  do  to  bring 
facilities  and  services  within  everyone's  reach? 


Answer:       The  budget  justification  materials  indicate  that  these  programs 
have  assisted  in  providing  library  service-  to  about  87  million 
people,  17  million  of  which  had  access  to  these  services  for  the 
first  time.    Today  about  8855  of  the  population  in  the  country  have 
acess  to  library  services. 

2.    Qup.stion:    You  claim  that  the  most  promising  projects  will  be  picked  up  by 
the  States  and  localities.    Often  the  most  promising  projects 
are  those  that  serve  the  handicapped,  the  elderly,  prisoners,  and 
hospitalized  persons. 

Who's  going  to  speak  for  them  when  the  States  are  distributing  funds? 


Answer:       Federal  programs  authorized  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  are  administered  by  State  Library  Extension  Agencies.  In 
many  States,  projects  designed  to  serve  these  special  clientele  are 
administered  by  the  State  Agencies. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  State  Agencies  will  continue  to  provide 
leadership  in  developing  and  implementing  library  projects  for  the 
handicapped,  the  elderly,  prisoners,  and  hospitalized  persons. 

3>    Question:    Are  there  any  applications  for  library  construction  projects  still 
pending  in  the  Office  of  Education?   About  how  many?   And  what  is 
the  dollar  total? 

We've  heard  from  several  public  library  officials  that  have  libraries 
in  the  planning  stage.  They  say  that  without  direct  Federal  support, 
the  libraries  won't  get  built. 

Why  would  they  be  saving  this  if      as  you  say  --  the  States  will 
pick  up  the  funding  and  build  the  library? 


Answer: 


Funds  under  Title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  are 
allotted  to  the  States  on  a  formula  bases.    The  localities  submit 
applications  to  the  various  State  Library  Extension  Agencies >  State 
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Agencies  forward  applications  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  State  allotment.    Therefore  no  applications 
will  be  pending  in  U.S.  Office  of  Education.    State  Agencies 
have  indicated  that  about  157  applications  requiring  about 
32  million  in  Federal  funds  will  be  pending  at  the  State  level 
on  June  30,  1973. 

Question:    Do  you  have  any  statistics  on  how  many  elementary  schools  have 
inadequate  or  no  library? 


Answer:       There  are  approximately  70,880  elementary  public  schools  in  the 
country,  13,467  or  19%  are  without  media  centers.  Information 
is  not  available  on  the  number  of  individual  elementary  schools 
with  inadequate  media  centers . 

JusUficatioTi 

Appropriation  Estimate 

[library  resourcesJ 

[for  carrying  out»  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  titles  I 
($62,000,000),  II,  and  111  ($7,500,000)  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  ch.  16);  title  II  ($100,000,000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act;  title  III-A  ($50,000,000)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958; 
and  title  VI~A  ($12,500,000)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act;  $2^7,000,000,  of  which 
$15,000,000.  to  remain  available  through  June  30,  197^,  shall  be  for  grants  for 
public  library  construction  under  title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act. 3 

[por  an  additional  amount  for  "Library  resources,"  Including  carrying  out  to 
the  extent  not  otherwise  provided  for,  title  II  (except  section  231)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965 »  as  amended,  $17,857,000  J    (Supplemental  Appropznation  Act, 
1973) 


Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

The  deletion  of  the  entire  language  reflecte  the  proposed  eliaination  of 
F.^deral  support  for  libraries. 


I 
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Library  Resources 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1973  1974 

Appropriation   $137,730,000      $  — 

Unobliga»:ed  balance,  start  of  year   3,343,714  604,751 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   -604,751  ^604.751 

Total,  obligations   140,468,963 

  Obligations  by  Activity  

Page  1973  1974  Increase  or 
Ref .  Estimate        Estimate  Decrease 

Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services: 

152             (1)  Grants  for  library  services.  $  30,000,000         ---  $-30,000,000 

154  (2)  Inter  library  cooperation....  2,730,000   -2,730,000 

Subtotal   37,730,000  —  -32,730,000 

155  (b)  Construction   2,738,963  — -  -2,738,963 

156  School  library  resources   90,000,000  —  -90,000,000 

157  College  libraries   15,000.000   -15,000^000 

Total  obligations   140,468,963  —  -140,468,963 


Obligations  by  Object 


1973  1974  Increase  or 

Sstitnate         Estiinate  Decrease 


Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other 

positions   1    -l 

Average  number  of  all  employees   1  -1 


Personnel  compensation: 

Positions  other  than  pennanent  

Personnel  benefits  

Travel  ^*>d  transportation  of  persons  

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions. .  .  •'«^. 
Total  obligationa  by  object  


$           6,000  ---  $  -6,000 

1,000  — -  -1,000 

7,000  —  -7,000 

140,454.963  —  -140,454»_963 

140,468,963  — -  -140,468,963 
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Sumraary  of  Chan Res 

1973  estimated  obligations   $140,468»963 

1974  estimated  obligations   — 

Net  change   -140,468,963 


Base  Change  from  Base 


Decreases; 

1.  Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services: 

;1)  Grants  for  library  services   $  30,000,000  $-30,000,000 

(2)  Interlibrary  cooperation..   2,730,000  -2,730,000 

(b)  Construction   2,738,963  -2,738,963 

2.  School  library  resources   90,000,000  -90,000,000 

3.  College  libraries   15,000,000  -15,000,000 

4.  Undergraduate  instructional  equipment      

Total   140,468,963  -140,468,963 


Explanation  of  Changes 


Decreases; 

Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services: 

(1)  Grants  for  library  services. — Thia  program  is  being  t:erminated  in 
1974.    Federal  support  has  accomplished  the  role  of  catalyst  on  State  and  local 
funding  for  public  libraries. 

(2)  interlibrary  cooperation. --This  program  is  being  terminated  in 
1974.  Federal  support  has  accomplished  the  role  of  catalyst  on  State  and  local 
funding  for  public  libraries. 

(b)  Construction. -"This  program  is  being  terminated  in  1974.  Federal 
support  has  accomplished  the  role  of  catalyst  on  State  and  local  funding  for 
public  libraries. 

2.  School  library  resources.— This  program  is  being  terminated  in  1974.  The 
individual  grants  within  States  are  so  minimal  that  the  resources  ate  dlaslpated 
with  no  significant  program  impact. 

3.  College  libraries. — This  program  la  being  terminated  In  1974. 
Basically,  this  program  la  counter  to  the  Administration's  policy  of  putting 
higher  education  dollars  on  students  rather  than  institutions. 

^.    Undergraduate  instructional  equipment. --This  program  is  being 
terminated  in  1973.    Equipment  programs  are  considered  low  priority,  further 
reflecting  the  shift  in  higher  education  priorities  away  from  categorical  institu- 
tional assistance  and  toward  student  assistance. 
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AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION 


The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
(P.L.  91-600,  91st  Congress) 


"aUTHORIZATICNS  of  APPROPHIATIONfl 

"Sec.  M  For  the  piiri>ose  of  cnirying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  following  sums  are  Authorized  to  be  appropriated : 


TITJ-E  I— PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

ADTHORTZATION  OF  APPRO I*RIATI0N8 


"(1)  For  the  puri>ose  of  making  grants  to  States  for  library 
services  as  provided  in  title  I.  there  are  nulhorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $112,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
$117,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1973,  $123,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974,  $129,675,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  $137,150,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976. 


TITLE  11— PUBLIC  LIBRARY  CONSTRUCTION 

At:TIH>i:lzV'ri«>N  OP  APPROPRLmONS 


(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  for  public 
library  construction,  as  provided  in  title  II,  there  are  authorized 

^iPP^SP""*^^  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19  <  2,  $84,0<K),0(M)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
$88,000,000  for  the  fisiiil  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $92,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $97,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976. 


TITLE  III— INTERLIBRARY  COOPERATION 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 


"  (3)  For  the  pnq^ose  of  making  grants  to  States  to  enable  them 
to  carry  put  interlibrary  cooperation  programs  authorized  by  title 
III,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19<2,  $15,750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  JiMie  30,  1973,  $16,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30»  1974,  $17,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  and  $18,200,000  for  the  fiscal  ye&r  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  piwision  of  law,  unless  enacted 
in  .express  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  sums 
appropriated  pni'suftnt  to  subsection  (a)  shall  (1),  in  the  case  of  sums 
appropriated  pursnaFit  to  paragraplis  (1)  and  (3)  thereof,  be  avail* 
ADle  for  obligation  and  exi)enditure  for  the  period  of  time  specified  in 
rlie  Aot  making  such  ap])ropriation.  and  (2).  in  the  case  of  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  ])iiragraph  (2)  thereof ,  subject  to  reflations 
of  the  Commissioner  proniulgateo  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  5(b).  be  availnole  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  ye<ir 
.si)ecified  in  the  Ai)propriatioii  Act  and  for  the  next  succeeding  year. 
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Higher  Edacation  Act  of  19^ 


TITLE  II— C^OLLEGE  LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
LIBRARY  TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

COLLFXJE  LIBRARY  l»JJO0RAMfi;  TRAINING;  RESEARCH 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Tlie  Coniniissioncr  slmll  carry  out  n  pi'ogrnni  of  finan- 
cial assistance — 

(1)  to  assist  and  cncoui*a^o.  institutions  of  higlier  education  in 
the  acquisition  of  library  resources,  including  law  library  re- 
sources, in  ac^^ordance  witli  part  A;  and 

(2)  to  assist  with  and  enconrafre  research  and  training  ))ersons 
in  lihrarianship.  including  law  librariansliip,  in  accordance  witli 
part  B. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  parts  A  and  B,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $86,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1975.  Of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year, 
70  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  part  A  and  30  per 
centum  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  part  B,  except  that  the 
amount  available  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972. 

(c)  For  the  pu^poSv^8  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  Usrm  ''library  resources"  means  books,  periodicals,  docu- 
ments, magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  materials, 
and  other  related  liibrary  materials,  including  necessary  binding ; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "lihrarianship"  means  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  library  and  information  sciences,  including  the  acquisition, 
organization,  storage,  retrieval  and  dissemination  of  information, 
and  reference  and  research  use  of  library  and  information 
resources. 

Part  A — College  Libbary  Kesoukges 

BASIC  GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  Fvom  the  amount  available  for  grants  under  this  part  pur- 
suant to  section  f>,01  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  make 
basic  grants  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  201(a)  (1)  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  to  Oombinations  of  such  institutions,  to  new 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  fiscal  year  pi-eceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  w^hich  students  are  to  be  enrolled  (in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  regulation),  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
library  institutions  whose  primary  function  is  to  provide  library  and 
irformation  services  to  institutions  of  higher  education  on  a  formal, 
cooperative  basis.  The  amount  of  a  basic  grant  shall,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
be  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  applicant  for  library  resources 
during  that  year  from  funds  other  than  funds  n»ceivcd  under  this  part, 
except  that  no  basic  grant  shall  exceed  $5,000  for  each  such  institution 
of  higher  education  and  each  branch  of  such  institution  which  is  located 
in  a  community  different  from  that  in  ^vliich  its  parent  institution  is 
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lorntod,  ns  detormincd  in  acronlance  with  ieo:i»lations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, nnd  a  basic  ^xrant  under  this  subscrtion  mav  bo  made  onlv  if  the 
an?iliration  therefor  is  a?)pi'ove(l  hy  the  Commissioiiei'  u?)on  his  deter- 
mination that  the  application  (wht'tlier  In-  an  individual  institution  or 
a  combination  of  institutions'y — 

(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  tliat  the  applicant  will 
expend  during:  the  fiscal  year  for  which  tlie  basic  frrant  is  sought, 
from  funds  other  than  funds  received  nndei  thi.s  l>ait — 

(A)  for  all  library  purposes  (exclusive  of  construction), 
an  amovmt  not  less  than  the  avei^^o  annual  junonnt  it 

expended  for  such  purposes  during?  tbe  two  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  part,  and 

(B)  for  library  resources,  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
average  amount  it  expended  for  such  resources  during  the 
two  fiscal  yeai-s  jiiTceding  tlie  fiscal  year  for  which  assistance 
is  sought  under  this  part, 

except  that,  if  the  ronunissioner  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regnhil  ions,  that  there  are  special  and  unusual  circumstances  which 
prevent  tbe  ai)]ilicant  from  making  the  assurances  required  by  this 
clause  (1),  he  may  waive  that  requirement  for  one  or  both  of  such 
assurances ; 

(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fimd  nccomiting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  fimds  paid  to  tbe  applicant  under  this 
section;  and 

(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports^  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  foi*  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  GRANTS 

Seo.  203.  (a)  From  that  pait  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursu-ant  to 
section  201  for  the  ]nirposi's  of  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  wlacb 
remains  after  making  basic  grants  pni'snant  to  section  202,  and  w^hich 
is  not  reserved  for  the  pnri)oscs  of  s(>ction  204  the  Commissioner  shall 
make  supplemental  giants  for  the  inn  poses  set  foitli  in  section  201(a) 
(1)  to  institutions  of  higher  education  (and  to  each  branch  of  such 
institution  which  is  located  in  a  comnuuiity  different  from  that  in 
which  its  parent  institution  is  located,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  and  combinations  of  such  insti- 
tutions. The  amount  of  a  sup))lementnl  grant  shalh  for  any  fiscal  year, 
be  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  applicant  for  library  ivsources 
during  that  year  from  funds  other  than  funds  received  under  this 
part,  except  that  no  basic  grant  shall  exceed  $20  for  e^ich  full-time 
student  (including  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  part- 
time  students)  enrolled  in  each  such  institution  (or  branch),  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  i-egulations  of  the  Commissioner.  A  supplemental 
grant  may  be  made  only  upon  application  therefor,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Commissioner  may  require,  which 
application  shall — 

(1)  meet  the  application  requirements  set  forth  in  section  202: 

(2)  describe  the  size  and  quality  of  the  library  resources  of  the 
applicant  in  relation  to  its  pi-esent  enrollment  and  any  expected 
increase  in  its  enrollment; 
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(3)  set  forth  any  special  rircumstancPR  which  aiv-  impedijirr  or 
will  mn>edc  t\w  propci-  (h»ve!opinent  of  its  library  ivsouroes;  uiul 

(4)  provide,  a  ^'cneriil  » lost* rii)t ion  of  Iiow  u  suppliMuontiil  j'l  ant 
would  hi\  used  to  improve  tJii'.  sizo,  or  qtmlity  of  its  libmrv 
resoiuT*»3. 

(b)  Tluj  Commissioner  shall  uppi-ovo  applications  for  siippU  nient^il 
^jraiits  on  the.  basis  of  basic  fiiteri}!  p?*esci*ibed  in  re^iliitions  and 
developed  aft<*i'  consultation  with  the  Council  civated  undi'r  S4»ction 
205.  Such  basic  ciitcria  shall  be  such  as  will  l>est  tend  to  ncliicvo  the 
objectives  of  this  pait  and  thry  ( 1 )  may  take  into  considomtion  factors 
such  as  the  size  and  a*ri>  of  tne  libniry  collection  and  student  enroll- 
ment, and  (2)  shall  ^rive  priority  t<j  institutions  in  nee^l  of  lijiancial 
assistance  for  library  purposes. 

SPECIAL  PURPOSE  GRANTS 

S»o.  204.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pui-suant  to  section 
201  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  reserve  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  thereof  for  tlie 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  Sums  received  pnrsuant  to  paragraph  (1)  may  he  used  to 
make  special  grants  (A)  to  institutions  of  higher  education  (or 
to  branches  of  snch  institutions  which  ai'e  located  in  a  community 
different  from  that  in  which  the  parent  institution  is  located,  as  detei- 
mined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  which 
dei^onstrate  a  special  need  for  additional  library  resources  and  wliiri^ 
demonstrate  that  such  additional  library  resources  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  quality  of  their  educational  resources,  ( H) 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  (or  to  such  branches)  to  meet  spe- 
cial national  or  regional  needs  in  the  library  and  information  sciences, 
(C)  to  coinbinationfi  of  institutions  of  higher  education  which  need 
8|)ecial  assistance  in  establishing  and  strengthening  joint-use  facilities, 
urants  under  this  section  may  be  used  only  for  books,  ]wriodicals, 
documents,  magnetic  tepes,  phonog:raph  records,  audiovisual  materials, 
and  other  related  library  materials  (including  necessary  hindi  ;r). 
and  (D)  to  other  public  and  private  nonpr^yfit  library  institutions 
which  provide  library  and  infoiTnation  services  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  on  a  formal,  cooperative  basis. 

^b)  Grants  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made  upon  ap- 
plication proyidbi^  satisfactory  assurance  that  (1)  the  applicant  (or 
applicants  jointly  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of  institutions)  will 
expend  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  is  i-eqnested  (from 
f ands  other  than  funds  received  under  this  part)  for  the  same  purpose 
as  such  grant  an  amount  from  such  other  sources  equal  to  not  less  than 
33%  per  centum  of  such  grant,  and  (2)  in  addition  each  such  a]>plicant 
mil  expend  during  such  fiscal  year  (from  such  other  soui*ces)  for  all 
library  purposes  (exclusive  of  construction)  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  average  annual  amount  it  expended  for  auch  purposes  during  the 
two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1965,  or  during  the  two  fiscal  years 

E receding  the  fiscal  year  for  wliich  the  grant  is  requested,  whichever  is 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  COUuBQB  LlBRARy  REfiODBCES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commisioner  shall  establish  in  the  Office  of 
Education  an  Advisory  Council  on  College  Library  Kesoui-ces  consist- 
mg  of  the  Conimissimier,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  eight  members 
apponted,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commis- 
sioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Council  shall  advise  the  Commissioner  with  re- 
spect to  establishing  criteria  for  the  making  of  supplemental  grants 
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irnder  section  203  and  the  making  of  special  purpose  grants  undiM' 
section  204.  The  Commissioner  may  appoint  such  sfjecial  advisory  and 
technical  experts  and  consultants  as  may  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

ACCREDITATION  REQUIREMENT  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  THIS  PART 

Sec.  206.  For  the  purposes  of  this  pait,  an  educational  institution 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  accredited  by  a  iiatioualy  rorognized 
accrediting  agency  or  assooiation  if  the  Commissioner  deforminos  that 
there  is  satisfactory  assnranco  that  upon  arquisitioii  of  tiio  library 
resources  with  respect  to  which  assistance  under  this  part  is  sougl:*",  or 
upon  acquisition  of  those  resources  and  other  library  resources  planned 
to  be  acquired  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  institution  will  meet  thr 
accreditation  standards  of  such  agency  or  n':socintion. 

Sec,  207.  Xo  grant  may  be  made  imder  this  part  for  books,  peri- 
odicals, documents,  or  other  related  materials  to  be  used  for  sectiician 
instruction  or  religions  worship,  or  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  ^  logram  of  a  school  or  depai-tment  of  divinity. 

COXSl'l.TATTON  WITIT  STATE  AOENCY 

Sec.  208.  Each  institution  ul'  higher  education  which  receives  a 
grimt  under  this  part  shall  ]>ei  iodicaly  infi)i*m  the  Stf.te  ag-*n<*y  (if 
any)  concerned  with  tlm  odncUional  activities  of  all  institutions  of 
higher  educati(>n  in  iln*  State  in  which  such  institution  is  hvated.  of 
its  activities  \aH ler  rlf  S  part. 

Part  B — Library  Training  and  Research 

training  and  research  programs 

.  Sec.  221.  From  the  amount  available  for  grants  under  this  part  pur- 
suant to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  can-y 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  in  accordance  with  sections  222  and 
223.  Of  such  amount,  66%  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  222  and  33V^  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  section  223. 

Sec.  222.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
.  institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  training  persons  in  librarianship.  Such  grants  may 
be  used  by  such  institutions,  library  organizations  or  agencies  (1)  to 
assist  in  covering  the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  (including 
short  term  or  regular  session  institutes)  for  such  persons,  (2)  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  fellowships  or  traineeships  with  stipends 
(including  allowances  for  traveling,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses) 
for  fellows  and  others  undergoing  training  and  their  dependents,  not 
in  excess  of  such  maximum  ar.iounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  (3)  for  establishing,  developing,  or  expanding  pro- 
grams of  library  and  information  science.  Not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  grants  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintainirg  fellowships  or  traineeships  under 
clause  (2). 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies  only  upon  application 
by  the  institution  and  only  upon  his  finding  that  such  program  will 
substantially  further  the  objective  of  increasing  the  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  for  training  in  librarianship. 
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RLflEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONfl  RELATING  TO  LIBRARIES  AND  THE 
TRAINING  OF  LIBRARY  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  223.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  educatioi  and  other  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  or^nizations,  ^or  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects relating  to  the  improvement  of  libraries  or  the  improvement  of 
training  in  librarianship,  including  the  development  of  now  tooh- 
niques,  systems,  and  equipment  for  processing,  storing,  and  distribute 
ing  information,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information  derivpcl 
from  such  research  and  demonstrations,  and,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5),  to  provide  by  contracts 
with  them  for  the  conduct  of  such  activities;  except  that  no  such  grant 
may  be  made  to  a  private  agency,  organization,  or  insti*^ntion  otlier 
than  a  nonprofit  one. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  special  advisory 
committee  of  not  more  than  nw:^  members  to  advise  hint  on  matters 
of  general  policy  c.i\ceming  research  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  the  improvement  uf  libraries  and  the  improvement  of  train- 
ing in  librarianship,  or  concerning  special  services  necessary  thereto 
or  special  problems  involved  therein. 


TITLP:  VI— financial  ASSISTANC^K  FOK  THK  IMPROVK- 
MKXT  (  V  UNDEIU^RADUATE  INSTRIJCTIOX 

Part  A — Equipment 

STATEMENT  OP  PURrOSE  AND  AT'TUORIZATJON  OF  APPROrniATIONS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
classroom  instruction  in  selected  subject  areas  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  apropriateU  $;^5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  'M),  196(i,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1*)67,  $60,000,000  for  tlie  fist^al  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  $13,000,000  for  the  fisc^al  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $60,- 
()00,00()  for  each  of  the  smreeding  fiscal  ycais  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1975,  to  ena])le  tlic  Connnissioner  to  make  grants  io  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  combinations  of  institutions  t  f  higher  edufation 
pursuant  to  this  pait  for  the  acquisition  of  equipn^  mt  and  for  minor 
remodeling  descril>ed  in  section  603(2)  (A). 

(c)  Thei-e  an^  also  authorized  to  be  a])pn>priated  $'2,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  196l>,  $10,000,000  for  the  fis<'al  year  ending 
June  30,  19i>7.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $l,r)00a)0()  for  the 
fiscr.l  year  ending  June  30,  1069,  and  $10,000,()00  for  each  of  tlie  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  197.'),  to  enable  tlic  f  oni- 
missioner  to  uiake  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educatioii  and  com- 
binations of  institutions  of  higher  education  pursuant  to  this  part  for 
the  acquisition  of  telsvision  equipment  gjid  for  minor  remodeling  de- 
scribed in  secton  603(2)  (B). 
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Year 

Budget 
Estiinate 
to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Vllowance 

Afpropriatlon 

1964 

$  7,50C,O0O 

$  7,500,000 

7,500,000 

$  7,500,000 

1965 

55,000,000 

55, OC*  000 

55,000,000 

55,000,000 

1966 

213,500,000 

181,000,000 

181,000,000 

181,000.000 

1967 

209,300,000 

227,800,000 

204,100,000 

224,800,000 

1968 

224,300,000 

223,757,000 

223,757,000 

208,765,000 

1959 

147,194,000 

99,894,000 

161,194,000 

150,644,000 

1970 

39,709,000 

118,565,000 

149,815,0^0 

101,753,000 

1971 

131,430,000 

141,680,000 

175,565,000 

150,772,000 

1972 

107,250,000 

147,709,000 

206,709,000 

176,209,000 

1973 

119,873,000 

1973  Supplemental 

17,857,000 

17,857,000 

17^857,000 

17,857,000 

^974 


NOTE:    All  figures  reflect  comparability  with  the  1974  estimate. 

Justification 
Library  Resources 


1. 


4. 


1?73 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services   $32,730,000 

(b)  Construe tlon    

School  library  resources   90,000,000 

College  libraries: 

(a)  College  library  resources,..  10,500,000 

(b)  Librarian  training   3,000,000 

(c)  Library  demonstrations   1,500,000 

Undergraduate  instructional 

equipment     

Total   137,730,000 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


$-32,730,000 
-90,000,000 

-10,500,000 

-  3,000,000 

-  1,500,000 


-137.730,000 


General  Statement 

This  appropriation  includes  the  major  library-related  programs  administered 
within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  affecting  public  libraries,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  libr«iries,  and  academic  libravles.     It  also  includes  the  li- 
brarian training,  and  the  library  demonstration  programs. 
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The  programs  contained  in  thi?  appropriation  are  narrow  categorical  aid 
programs  designed  to  achieve  specillc  objectives.     Federal  support  should  now 
shift  from  this  type  of  aid  to  broad  educational  objectives  which  allow  State 
and  local  officials  more  flexibility  in  e-iitablishing  priorities.  Although  no 
funding  is  requested  for  this  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1974,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  suppcrt  will  be  continued  for  the  most  promising  of  these  programs 
with  Federal  assistance  from  other  sources:  (1)  public  libraries  are  now  eli- 
gible under  ger<»ral  revenue  sharing;  (2)  school  library  materials  may  be 
purchased  under  other  authorities  for  education  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  and  vocational  education;  (3)  in  1974,  redetal  assistance  to 
higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on  students  who  will  carry  the  funds  to 
the  institution  of  their  choice;  and  (4)  exemplary  library  demonstration 
prrc;rams  could  be  funded  by  the  National  InstitiK'«  of  Education. 


Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estimate        Estimate  Decrease 


Public  Libraries: 

(a)  Services; 

(1)  Grants  for  library  services   $30,000,000    $-30,000,000 

(2)  Interlibrary  cooperation   2,730,000    -  2,730,000 

Subtotal   32,730,000    -  32,730,000 

(b)  Construction   - —  — -   

(Obligations)   (2,738,963)  (  )  (-2.738,963) 


Total,  Public  Libraries   32,730,000    -32,730,000 

(Obxigatlons)   (35,468,963)        C  )  (-35,468,963) 


Narrative 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  grants 
to  States  to  promote  the  extension  and  improvement  of  public  library  services 
in  areas  without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services,  to  construct  public 
library  facilities,  to  improve  State  library  services  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  institutionalized,  to  improve  public  library  services  to  disadvantaged 
persons,  to  strengthen  State  library  administrative  agencies,  and  to  promote 
interlibrary  cooperation  among  all  types  of  libraries. 

Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estimate       Estimate  Decrease 

(a)  Services 

(1)  Grants  for  public  library  services.  $30,000,000    $-30,000,000 

Authority  and  Purgpse 

Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  authorlr;es  grants  to 
States  for  Lhe  extension  of  public  library  services  to  areas  without  such  ser- 
vices or  with  Inadequate  services  and  to  Imptove  State  library  services  for 
physically  handicapped  and  institutionalized  persons.     In  addition,  the  Act 
accords  priority  to  services  to  the  disadvantaged  in  urban  and  rural  areas  and 
to  strengthening  State  library  administrative  agencies  and  metropolitan  public 
libraries  which  serve  as  national  or  regional  resource  centers.    The  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974  is  $123,500,000. 
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Legislative  Requirements 

The  Federal  share  ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  percent,  except  the  Tr'jsC 
Territory  which  is  100  percent  Federally  supported;  the  States'  matching  requir* 
ments  are  in  proportion  to  their  per  capita  /.ncpme. 

To  qualify  for  grants-  States  must  do  the  following;     (a)  submit  a  basic 
State  plan;   (b)  submit  an  annual  program  which  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  allocating  the  requested  funds  (these  criteria  shall  ensure  that  States 
will  expend  an  amount  from  Federal,  State  and  local  sources  not  less  than  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  during  fiscal  year  1971  from  such  sources  for 
State  institutional  library  services  and  library  services  to  the  physically 
handicapped);  (c)  submit,  not  later  than  July  1,  1972,  a  long-range  program; 
and  (d)  establish  a  State  Advisory  Council  on  Libraries. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  more  States  began  to  shift  public  library  services 
beyond  the  traditional  informational  delivery  system  to  active  cooperative 
programs  designed  to  alleviate  inequities  with  respect  to  access  to  knowledge 
and  information. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation  of  $46,568,500  assisted  in  the  purchase 
of  7,900,000  library  books  and  related  materials  and  permitted  States  to  con- 
tinue support  services  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  patients  and  inmates 
in  State  supported  institutions.    Approximately  87,000,000  people  had  access 
to  public  library  services  through  this  program. 

Fiscal  Year  1973 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  $30,000,000  is  requested  for  this  program,  a 
reduction  of  $16,568,500  below  the  fiscal  year  J.'il72  level.    Through  the 
efforts  of  this  program  about  75,000,000  people  will  have  access  to  new 
or  improved  library  services,  12,000,000  below  the  1972  level.  About 
5,100,000  books  and  related  materials  will  be  purchased,  a  reduction  of 
2,800,000  from  fiscal  year  1972,  thereby  providing  one  replacement  or  new 
book  for  every  14  persons  In  areas  served  by  this  program. 

As  mandated  by  the  legislation,  library  services  for  physically  handi- 
capped and  State  institutionalized  Individuals  will  remain  constant  at  pre- 
vious levels  of  support. 

Fiscal  Year  1974 

No  Federal  funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  library  services 
under  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Library  program  In  1956,  Federal 
appropriations  have  provided  library  services— for  the  first  time— to  more 
than  17  million  people.    Today,  nearly  every  citizen  is  in  a  library 
service  area, 

in  1956,  when  this  program  was  established,  only  6  States  provided 
grants-in-aid  to  localities  for  the  support  of  puhllc  llhraries.  Today, 
there  are  33  States  which  provide  such  funds.    Furthermore,  Local  support 
of  llbrarlefl  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.    With  the 
increasing  availability  of  non-Federal  funds,  it  la  anticipated  that  States 
and  localities  "will  be  able  to  contlntie  the  most  promising  projects  and 
programs  now  cupported. 
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1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase 
or 

Decrease 


(2)  Interllbrary  cooperation.... 


$2,730,000 


$-2,730,000 


Narrative 


Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  III  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  as  amended,  au- 
thorizes grants  to  States  for  establishing  and  maintaining  local,  regional. 
State  and/or  Interstate  cooperative  networks  of  libraries.    The  purpose  of 
such  networks  or  systems  Is  to  provide  a  systematic  and  effective  coordination 
of  resources  of  school,  public,  academic,  and  special  llbrar-tes  and  information 
centers  to  develop  a  more  economical  operation  and,  In  turn,  provide  better 
service  to  all  users.    The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  Is  $16,500,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

The  Federal  contribution  is  100  percent. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972  funding  for  this  program  was  $2,640,500,  an  increase 
of  $359,500  over  the  fiscal  year  1971  level.    An  estimated  16  additional  co- 
operative projects  are  being  supported,  increasing  the  total  to  120.  Partici- 
pation by  all  types  of  libraries  in  telecommunications  or  Information  processing 
systems  has  increased.    An  example  is  the  Nevada  Centfer  for  Cooperative  Library 
Service  which  provides  technical  processing  for  12  jiublic  libraries,  two  school 
districts,  one  academic  library,  one  hospital  library,  one  correctional  library 
and  the  State  library.     It  Is  estimated  that  the  Center  processed  35,000 
to  40,000  volumes. 

Continued  support  was  provided  to  cooperative  projects  with  all  types 
of  libraries  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology,  to  improve  cooperative  efforts, 
to  exchange  information,  and  to  share  resources. 

FtacaT  Year  1973 

The  1973  request  of  $2,730,000,  an  Increase  of  $89,500  ovar  the  1972  level, 
will  continue  this  program  at  approximately  the  fiscal  year  197?  level,  and 
would  permit  States  to  coordinate  more  effectively  programs  and  projects  within 
designated  geographic  areas. 

An  estimated  140  cooperative  projects,  an  increase  of  20  over  the  fiscal 
year  1972  level  will  be  supported.  An  estimated  8,900  libraries  of  all  types 
will  participate  in  these  cooperative  projects. 

Fiscal  Year  1974 

No  funds  are  requested  for  continuation  of  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1974.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  States  and  localities  will  continue  the 
most  promising  of  these  projects. 


1973 
Estimate 


1974 
Estimate 


Increase 
cr 

Decrease 


(b)  Construction 


Appropriation. . 
(Obligations) 


($2,738,963) 


(— ) 


($-2,738,963) 


97-228  O  -  73  -  65 
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Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpose 

-    Title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  authorizes  grants  to 
States  to  support  the  construction  of  public  libraries.    Funds  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  new  buildings ,  for  additions  to  existing  buildings  and  for 
renovation  or  alteration  of  existing  buildings  or  the  acquisition  of  an  existing 
building  to  be  used  for  public  library  purposes.    The  author i.Tation  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  $88,000,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

The  Federal  share  ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  percent,  except  for  tha  Trust 
Territory  which  Is  100  percent  Federally  supported. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  Federal  funds  totaling  $9,533,066  support  131  li- 
brary construction  projects.    These  funds  were  siatched  by  more  than  $31,000,000 

Instate  and  local  funds  or  more  than  three  State  and  local  dollars  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar. 

Fiscal  Year  1973/197A 

This  program,  is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  after  fiscal  year  1973.  Since 
the  inception  of  this  program  In  1965  Federal  funds  totaling  more  than  $159,000^)00 
will  have  assisted  State  and  local  agencies  In  supporting  an  estimated  1,845  li- 
brary construction  projects,  adding  about  20,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
State  and  local  agencies  will  have  contributed  approximately  $399,000,000  in 
support  of  these  projects.     While  a  need  still  exists  for  library  construction, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  State  and  local  agencies  with  the  assistance  of 
general  revenue  sharing  will  hereafter  assume  responsibility  for  financing  of 
these  projects.    With  the  carryover  funds  from  fiscal  year  1972  of  $2,738,963, 
approximately  35  projects  will  be  supported  In  1973. 


Increase 

1973 

1974 

Estimate 

Estimate  Decrease 

$-90,000,000 

Narrative 


Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  provides  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  providing  school  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials.    It  operates  from  an  approved  State  plan 
which  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  among  the  public  and  ^ 
private  school  students  and  teachers  of  the  State  in  accordance  with  their 
relative  need  for  such  materials.    The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974 
is  $220,000,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

Funds  are  allotted  to  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  its  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  relationship  to  the  totals  number  of 
children  enrolled  in  schools  in  all  States.    Up  to  3  percent  of  this  is 
reserved  for  the  outlying  areas  and  for  schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of-the  Interior.    No  matching  funds  are  required  for  this 
program. 
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Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  1972,  States  revised  relative  need  formulas  8o  that  the  $90,000,000 
appropriation  could  contribute  tnore  substantially  to  the  education  of  children 
with  reading  difficulties,  to  the  economically,  culturally,  and  otherwise 
disadvantaged  pupils,  to  career  education,  and  to  all  children  who  attend 
schools  with  insufficient  quantities  and  variety  of  instructional  materials. 
Over  47,500,000  pupils  benefitted  from  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Fiscal  Yeflr  1973 

The  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  request  of  $90,000,000  will  benefit 
approximately  48,400,000  students  at  an  average  amount  of  $1.86  per  student. 
Approximately  $8,300,000  or  9.2  percent  of  the  funds  requested  will  be 
expended  for  eligible  items  for  use  by  teachers  and  students  in  private 
schools. 

Fiscal  Year  1974  "  . 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  Federal  support  will  focus  on  the  broad  educa- 
tional objectives  reflected  In  the  administration's  special  education  revenue 
sharing  proposal.    Under  broad  authorities  for  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped,  vocational  education,  and  support  services.  State  and  local 
officials  will  be  able  to  spend  Federal  funds  on  school  library  materials 
and  other  school  needs  according  to  their  relative  priorities.    No  Federal 
categorical  support  for  school  library  materials  under  Title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974. 


Increase 
1973              1974  or 
Estimate       Estimate  Decrease 


College  Libraries 

(a)  College  Library  Resources   $10,500,000    $-10,500,000 

(b)  Librarian  Training   3,000,000    -  3,000,000 

(c)  Library  Demonstrations   1,500,000    -  1,500,000 

Total,  College  Libraries                  15,000,000  -  15,000,000 


Narrative 

Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  provides  for  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  to  assist  and  encourage  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  acquisition  of  library  resources,  including  law  library  resources, 
in  accordance  with  Fart  A,  and  to  assist  with  and  encourage  research  and  the 
training  of  persons  in  llbrarlan&hip  In  accordance  with  Part  B. 

Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year,  70  per  centum  shall  be  used 
for  Part  A  and  30  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  Part  B,  except  that  the  amount 
available  for  the  purposes  of  Part  B  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972. 

Increase 
1973  1974  or 

Estimate       Est imate  Decrease 


(d)  College  Library  Resources 


$10,500,000    $-10,500,000 
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Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  II,  Part  A,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  provides  grants 
to  assist  and  encourage  Institutions  of  higher  education  In  the  acquisition  of 
library  resources^  Including  law  library  resources,  such  as  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  materials^  and  other 
related  library  materials  (including  necessary  binding).    Grants  are  awarded 
to  eligible  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and  private 
non-prof It. library  institutions  whose  primary  function  is  to  provide  library 
and  information  services  to  institutions  of  higher  education  on  a  formal 
cooperative  basis.    The  authorization  for  fiscal  year  197A  is  $59,500,000. 

Legislative  Requirements 

Three  types  of  grants  are  awarded:     (1)  basic  grants  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  the  applicant  for  library  resources  during  che 
preceedlng  year,  not  to  exceed  $5,000;  (2)  supplemental  grants  up  to  $20  per 
student;  (3)  special  purpose  grants  which  must  be  matched  with  $L  Institution 
money  for  every  $3  Federal  money. 


Fiscal  Year  1972  / 

/ 

In  fiscaJ  year  1972,  this  program  provided  support  through  504  basic 
and  494  supplemental  grants  to  those  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
direst  need.    In-  addition,  58  special  purpose  grants  provided  support  to 
institutions  wif/.h  programs  providing  for  the  sharing  of  resources  with 
needy  instituti^^ne . 

Fiscal  Year  1973 

< 

In  fiscal/  year  1973,  Federal  funds  totaling  $10,500,000  will  support 
2,500  basic  grants  at  an  average  of  $4,200  per  grant.    This  represents  an 
increase  of  l',996  basic  grants  over  the  previous  fiaoil  year.    Basic  grant 
requirements  .'must  be  satisfied  before  supplemental  grants  are  awarded.  The 
Conanissioner/  is  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  25  percent  of  funds  available 
under  Part  A,  for  special  purpose  grants,  and  any  reserved  funds  not 
utilized  for/  special  purpose  grants  must  be  utilized  for  supplemental  grants. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  funds  will  be  available  for  supplemental  or 
special  purpose  grants. 

Fiscal  Year  1974 

In  fjjscal  year  1974,  Federal  support  of  higher  education  ig  shifting 
from  catej^orlcal  institutional  assistance  toward  student  asaiatance.  Federal 
assistance  to  higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on  students  who  will  carry 
the  funds;  to  the  institutions  of  their  choice.    No  funds  for  college  library 
resource//,  are  requested  under  Title  II-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act^ 

Program  ^^Statistical  Data: 

I  1972  1973  1974 

Actual  Estimate  Estlmaite 

I 

i 

Grant  Awards  by  Type; 

Basic  (brants   504  2,500   

Average  Grant   $  5,980  $4,200   

Suppl^merttal  Grants   494    — - 

Average  Grant  *»v  $13,832     

Special  Purpose  Grant   58   

Average  Grant   $28,488   
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Increase 

1973 

1974 

or 

Estinate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

$3,oor.,ooo 

$-3,000,000 

Narrative 


Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  II,  Part  fl,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies  to 
support  the  training  of  paraprofessionals  and  professionals  In  library  and 
information  science  for,  services  to  all  types  of  libraries.    Such  grants  may 
be  made  for  fellovshlps,  tralneeships,  and  short-  and  long-term  training 
institutes  for  library  personnel. 

Legislative  Requirements 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  effective  July  1»  1972  require  that  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  for  library  training  be  used  to  support 
fellowships  and  tralneeships.    In  addition  the  amendments  now  require  a 
statutory  distribution  of  funds  between  the  College  Library  Resources,  Training 
and  Research  Programs.    Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Library  Research  and 
Training  under  Title  II-B,  66-2/3  percent  must  be  used  for  Library  Training. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  emphasis  shifted  from  the  fellowship  program  to  the 
Institute  program.    Only  those  40  candidates  continuing  at  the  doctoral  level 
received  fellowship  awards.    Through  24  Institutes,  exemplary  Innovative  pro- 
grams designed  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  or. provide  training  in  high  priority 
;)reas  Involving  1,200  participants  were  funded. 

'  Fiscal  Year  1973 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  $3,000,000  will  support  about  195  fellowships  or 
tralneeships  and  the  training  or  retraining  of  about  925  paraprofessionals  and 
professional  librarians  in  about  28  long-  and  short-tem  institutes. 

Fiscal  Year  1974 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1974.    Since  its 
Inception  in  1966,  this  program  has  accomplished  much  in  helping  to  alleviate 
the  manpower  shortage  in  the  field  of  library  and  Information  services.    More  . 
than  2,000  individuals  will  have  received  their  degrees  at  the  Master  and 
Doctoral  levels  and  sore  than  11,000  professional  and  paxaprofessional 
librarians  will  have  been  trained  or  had  their  skills  upgraded  that  they 
might  provide  more  meaningful  library  services  to  the  community. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  Federal  support  will  shift  from  narrow  categorical 
training  progratas  to  broader  student  assistance  programs. 


Increase 

1973 

1974 

or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

$1,500,000 

$-1,500,000 
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Narrative 

Authority  and  ?urpofle 

Title  II-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  public  and  ' 
private  institutions,  agencies  and  organizations  for  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of. libraries  or  the  improvement  of  training  in 
llbrarlanshlp.    Awards  may  be  made  to  demonstrate  new  techniques,  systems  and 
equipment  for  manipulating  information.    In  addition,  information  derived  from 
such  projects  may  be  distributed  and  disseminated. 

Legislative  Requlrementa 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  library  research  and  training  under  Title 
TI-B,  33-1/3  percent  must  be  used  for  library  demonstration  activities. 

Fiscal  Year  1972 

In  fiscal  year  1972  priority  was  accorded  those  demonstration  projects 
that  were  directed  toward  the  provision  of  quality  educational  opportunities 
for  economically  disadvantaged  people,  or  those  for  whom  the  traditional  school 
and  college-based  educational  experience  have  not  proved  feasible;  and  demon- 
strations that  offer  new  methods  and  alternatives  for  the  provision  of  improved 
informational  services « 

Fiscal  Year  1973 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  of  the  14  projects  funded  12  were  continuations 
and  2  were  nev  initiatives. 

Fiscal  Year  1974 

No  funds  are  requested  for  these  activities  under  title  II-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.    High  priority  library  research  and  demonstration 
projects  can  be  supported  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 


1973 
Estimate 

1974 
Estimate 

Increase 
or 

Decrease 

Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment....            — -    •   

Narrat  ive 


Authority  and  Purpose 

Title  VI-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  funds  through  matching 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  Improve  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion through  acquisition  of  instructional  equipment  (including  closed-circuit 
television)  and  materials  and  through  minor  remodeling.    Funds  are  distributed 
among  the  States  on  a  formula  based  on  higher  education  enrollment  and  per 
capita  Income, 

Legislative  Requirements 

A  State  plan  is  required.    Grants  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  except  that  in  extreme  financial  hardship  cases  such  grants 
'  may  be  Increased  not  to  exceed  80  percent ,  ' 
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Fiscal  Year  J^972 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  State  Commissions  continued  to  accord  priority  to 
assisting  community  and  junior  colleges,  post-secondary  vocational  schools 
and  other  needy  institutions  of  higher  education  through  project  grants  for 
Che  acquisition  of  instructional  equipment  (including  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision equipment).     Of  the  1,107  instructional  equipment  grants  awarded  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  about  600  grants  totaling  at  least  half  of  the  Federal  funds 
available  went  to  these  Institutions.     $12,500,000  was  available  for  obligation 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Fiscal  Year  1973/1974 

No  funds  were  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1973  nor  are 
any  being  requested  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:     Public  Libraries  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I) 

(a)  Services: 

(1)  Grants  for  public  libraries 

 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$      30,000,000      $  123,500,000  $ 


Purpose:    The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  authorizes  grants  to  States 
to  promote  the  extension  and  improvement  oi  public  library  services  in  areas 
without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services;  to  improve  State  library 
services  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  institutionalized;  to  improve 
public  library  services  for  disadvantaged  persons;  and  to  strengthen  State 
library  administrative  agencies. 

Explanation:    Grants  are  made  to  Kcates  on  a  formula  basis.     The  Federal  share 
ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  percent,  except  for  the  Trust  Territory  which  is 
100  percent  Federally  funded,  and  States  mast  match  in  proportion  to  their  per 
capita  income. 

Accomplisfanents  in  1973;    In  fiscal  year  1973  the  funding  level  wds  $30,000,000, 
a  reduction  of  $16,568,500  below  the  1972  level.    These  funds  provided  an  ad- 
ditional 5,100,000  books  and  related  materials^  2,800,000  less  than  fiscal  year 
1972.    It  malntalnp^^  support  of  library  services  to  the  State  institutionalized 
and  the  physically      .idlcapped  at  approximately  the  1972  level.    Emphasis  was 
on  support  of  programs  to  serve  the  disadvantaged,  and  State-wide  projects 
designed  to  alleviate  Inequities  with  respect  to  access  to  knowledge  and 
information. 

Objectives  for  1974:  This  program  is  being  terminated  in  1974,  It  is  antici- 
pated that  State  and  local  officials  will  continue  the  most  promising  programs 
formerly  funded  under  this  activity. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Public  Libraries  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  III) 

(a)  Services: 

(a)  Interlibrary  cooperation 

 197^  

Budget 

1973            Authorization  Estimate 
$         2,730,000    $    16,500,000  $   


Purpose;  Title  III  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  as  amended, 
authorizes  grants  to  States  for  establishing  and  maintaining  local,  regional, 
State  and/or  inter^itate  cooperative  networks  of  libraries. 

Explanation;  Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  formula  basis.  The  Federal  share 
is  100  percent. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;  In  fiscal  year  1973,  funding  was  for  $2,730,000,  an 
increase  of  $89,500  over  1972.  These  funds  continued  the  program  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  as  fiscal  year  1972.  Emphasis  continued  on  implementa- 
tion of  these  systems  to  meet  growing  informational  needs. 

Objectives  for  197 A;    This  program  Is  being  terminated  In  1973.     It  is  antici- 
pated that  State  and  local  officials  vlll  continue  support  for  the  most 
promising  programs  formerly  funded  imder  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity;    Public  Libraries  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  Title  II) 

(b)  Construction 

 197A  

Budget 

1973            Authorization  Estimate 
$        2.738,963      $    88,000,000  $   

Purpose;    Title  II  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  as  amended 
authorizes  grants  to  States  to  support  the  construction  of  public  libraries. 

Explanation:    Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  formula  basis.     The  Federal  share 
ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  percent,  except  for  the  Trust  Territory  which  is 
100  percent  Federally  funded  and  States  must  match  in  proportion  to  their  per 
capita  income. 

Accomplishments  In  1973;    While  no  funds  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
the  $2,738»963  carryover  from  fiscal  year  1972  will  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion.    These  funds  will  support  about  35  library  construction  projects  in 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Objectives  for  197A;    This  program  is  belnfe  terminated  in  fiscal  year  197A, 
Since  the  inception  of  this  program  in  1965  b'ederal  funds  totaling  more  than 
$159,000,000  will  have  assisted  State  and  local  agencies  in  supporting  an 
estimated  1,8A5  library  construction  projects,  adding  about  20,000,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.     State  and  local  agencies  will  have  contributed  approxi- 
mately $399,000,000  in  support  of  these  projects.     While  a  need  still  exists 
for  library  construction,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  State  and  local  agencies 
with  the  assistance  of  genera)   revenue  sharing  will  hereafter  assume  responsi- 
bility for  financing  of  these  projects. 
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Proeram  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:     School  Library  Resources  (Elementsry  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Title  II) 


197A 


Budget 

1973            Authorization  Estimate 
$        90,000,000    $  220,000,000  $   

Purpose:    Grants  are  made  to  States  for  procurement  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  printed  and  published  Instructional  materials  for  use  by 
■  students  and  teachers  In. public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Explanation:     Grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula  based  on  numbers 
of  pupils  In  the  State,  after  approval  by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  State 
plan.    The  States  in  turn  make  books  and  materials  available  to  public  snd 
private  schools  within  the  State. 

Accomplishments  In  1973:     Provided  library  and  instructional  resources  to 
public  and  private  schools  serving  over  48,400,000  students. 

Objectives  for  1974;    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  activity  in  1974.  Funds 
available  under  other  authorities  may  be  used  for  school  library  resources. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:     College  Libraries  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Title  II) 
(a)  College  Library  Resources 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$       10,500,000    $    59,500,000  $ 


Purpose:    Title  II,  Part  A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes 
grants  to  eligible  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  library  institutions  whose  primary  function  is  to  provide 
library  and  information  services  to  institutions  of  higher  education  on  a 
formal  cooperative  basis  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in  the  acquisition  of 
library  resources  including  law  library  resources,  such  as  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audlovlaual  materials  and  other 
related  materials  (including  necesssry  binding). 

Explanation:     Three  types  of  grants  are  awarded:     (1)  Basic  up  to  $5,000  which 
must  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar;  (2)  Supplemental  grants  up  to  $20  per  student 
with  no  matchinf.  required;  and  (3)  Special  purpose  grants  which  must  be  matched 
with  $1  institution  money  for  every  $3  Federal  money. 

Accomplishments  in  1973;  Funding  was  available  for  basic  grants  only.  Approx- 
imately 2,500  such  grants  averaging  $4,200  each  were  awarded. 

Objectives  for  1974:    This  program  will  be  terminated  in  197^.     Federal  support 
for  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on  students  who  will 
carry  the  funds  to  the  institutions  of  their  choice. 
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Prcgram  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    College  Libraries  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
Title  II) 

(b)  Librarian  Training 

 1974  

Budget 

1973           Authorization  Estimate 
$      3,000,000       $      17,000.000  $   


Purpose;    TlMe  II,  Part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or 
^agencies  to  support  the  training  of  paraprofesslonals  and  professionals  in 
library  and  information  science  for  services  to  all  types  of  libraries,  Such 
grants  may  be  made  for  fellowships,  tralneeshlps ,  and  short-  and  long-term 
training  institutes  for  library  personnel. 

Explanation;    The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  effective  July  1,  1972  require 
that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  for  library  training  be  used  to 
support  fellowships  and  traineeshlps .    In  addition  the  amendme^its  now  require 
a  statutory  distribution  of  funds  between  the  College  Library  Resources, 
Training  and  Research  Programs.    Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Library  Research 
and  Training  under  Title  II-B,  66-2/3  percent  must  be  used  for  Library  Training, 

Accomplishments  in  1973;    The  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  will 
support  about  195  fellowships  isr  traineeshlps  and  the  training  or  retraining 
of  about  925  paraprof eealonal  and  professional  librarians  in  long-  and  short- 
term  institutes. 

Objectives  for  1974;    This  program  is  being  terminated  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
Federal  support  will  shift  in  fiscal  year  1974  from  narrow  categorical  training 
programs  to  broader  student  assistant  programs.    In  this  manner,  students  will 
determine  the  selection  of  Institution  and  area  of  study  that  will  best  meet 
their  individual  needs. 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    College  Libraries  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
Title  II) 

(c)  Library  Demonstration 


 1974  

Budget 

1973  Authorization  Estimate 

$       1,500,000     $       8,500,000  $ 


Purpose:    Title  II-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  for  demonstration,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  Improve  libraries  or  improve  training  in  llbrarlanehlp, 
including  the  development  of  new  techniques,  systems,  and  equipment  for 
processing,  storing,  and  distributing  information,  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  derived  from  such  projects. 

Explanation;  Applications  are  submitted  by  individuals  through  their  uni- 
versities, school  districts,  or  other  eligible  institutions.  Applications 
are  reviewed  by  Office  of  Education  field  readers  and  priorities  of  awards 
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aVf  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  proposed  application.     Of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  library  research  and  training  under  Title  IT-B,  33-1/3 
percent  must  be  used  for  library  demonstration  activities. 

A.:compliahmentfl  in  1973;     In  fiscal  year  1973,  aboat  14  demonstration  projects 
will  be  awarded.    Twelve  projects  will  be  contlnuationa  from  fiscal  year  1972 
and  two  BL^all  new  starta.    Priority  was  accorded  to  outstanding  exemplary 
projects  that  emphasized  the  library's  potential  In  serving  the  educational 
and  infortnatlonal  needs  of  people  outaide  the  clasprooni. 

Objectlvea  for  1974:    This  program  is  being  terminated  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
Funding  for  the  moat  promising  of  theae  projecta  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

Prngram  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Undergraduate  Inst**'  ctlonal  equipment  (Higher  Education  Act, 
Title  VI-A) 


 1974  

Budget 

1973            Authorization  Estimate 
?    $     70,000,000  $   


Purpose :    Grants  axe  awarded  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  asaist  in 
their  striving  for  improvement  of  undergraduate  instruction.    Funda  may  be  used 
to  purchase  instructional  equipment  (including  cloaed-circuit  TV)  and  materials 
and  for  minor  remodeling. 

Explanation:    Funds  are  allotted  to  the  Statea  by  s  formula  based  on  higher  edu- 
cation enrollment  and  per  capita  income.    State  cotnmisslons  rank  applications 
submitted  ly  the  Institutions  and  reconmiend  the  Federal  ahare  which,  except  in 
hardship  cases,  xjay  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  project  coat. 

Accomplishments  in  1973:    This  program  Is  being  terminated  In  :lscal  year  1973. 
Federal  support  for  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on 
students  who  will  carry  the  funds  to  the  institution  of  wheir  choice. 
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Grants  for  Public  Library  Services 


L973 

Estimate*  i' 

State  and 

State  or 

1972 

Federal 

Local 

1974 

Outlying  Areas 

Actual 

Allotment 

Mat^jhlne 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

^30,000,000 

$30,126,581 

$  

Alabama 

/ 

801  ,5  2U 

524,744 

277,739 

Alaska 

252,774 

228,491 

340,602 

Arizona 

509,562 

367,124/ 

295,913 

Arkansas 

535.902 

381,344 

196,450 

California 

3,684,797 

2,081,346 

2,914,684 

Co lorpdo 

535,49b 

408,119 

38^?  ,807 

Connecticut 

729,57^ 

485,902 

d23,I01 

Delaware 

295,726 

251,680 

'■20,320 

Florida 

1  ,385,770 

840,165 

737,313 

Georgia 

1,001,565 

632  ,743 

A40.613 

Hawaii 

334,465 

272.594 

298.403 

Idaho 

32^,526 

267,228 

{ 76 ,  iU4 

Illinois 

2,Ul,0Afi 

1.247,917 

1  ,754,7/1 

Indiana 

1,107,070 

689,702 

688,873 

Iowa 

693,391 

466,368 

4  35,000 

Kansas 

592,798 

412,061 

]75,668 

Kentucky 

762,250 

503,5£t3 

313,632 

Louis  iana 

836,278 

543,509 

338.524 

Maine 

373,54" 

293,691 

205,869 

Maryland 

885,04  3 

569  ,836 

h94,2l9 

Massachusetts 

1,193,608 

736,422 

958,060 

Michigan 

1,750,025 

1,036,816 

1,215,663 

Minnesota 

864,552 

558,773 

536,431 

Mississippi 

587.182 

409  .029 

210,712 

Missouri 

1,016.903 

641,024 

578,117 

Montana 

321,278 

265.475 

195  ,579 

Nebraska 

459,143 

339,904 

314,134 

Nevada 

285,358 

240,082 

349,759 

New  Hampshire 

328,835 

269,555 

244,079 

New  Jersey 

1,451,913 

875,874 

1,203,105 

New  Mexico 

377,443 

295,797 

195,579 

New  York 

3,376,997 

1.915,172 

2.913,805 

North  Carolina 

1,087,577 

679,178 

431,498 

North  Dakota 

307,891 

258,248 

171,735 

Ohio 

2 ,060 ,365 

l,m.360 

1,240,545 

Oklahooia 

646,971 

441.307 

312.935 

Oregon 

565.258 

^97,193 

376.459 

Pennsylvania 

2,259,795 

1,312,02' 

1.298.972 

Rhode  Island 

365,868 

289.548 

320.926 

South  Carolina 

652,431 

.  444,255 

238  J94 

South  Dakota 

316,361 

262.820 

182  ,940 

Tennessee 

885.352 

570,00:; 

345.664 

Texas 

2.155,499 

1.255.720 

986.237 

Utah 

385,001 

299,877 

207,615 

Vermont 

277,672 

241.933 

192.262 

ERIC 
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 1973  ^.stimate 

State  and 

State  or                                     1972                   Federal  Local  197A 

Outlying  Areas   Actual   Allotme.  c  Matching  Estimate 


Virginia 

$  1,011,855 

638,298 

$       515, 94C  $   

Washington 

795  .^08 

521.445 

593.469   

West  Virginia 

504,629 

364,461 

202,970 

Wisconsin 

971, ^.-^S 

616,559 

599  ,054 

Wyoming 

258,056 

231.343 

193,139   

District  of  Columbia 

332.124 

271,330 

488,911 

American  Samoa 

44,850 

42.618 

21.955 

Guam 

55.182 

48.196 

24,828 

Puerto  Rico 

673.654 

455,713 

234.761 

Trust  Territory 

57./i*3 

49,579 

VirRin  Islands 

51,038 

45.959 

23,676 

1/     Estimated  distribution  of  funds  with  a  minimum  allotment  of  $200,000  ro  the 
50  States,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rict).  an'*  $40,000  to  the  other  outlvlng  areas;  the 
remainder  distributed  on  the  ba^is  of  estimated  total  populaliont  April  1,  1970. 
Required  matching  expenditures  computed  on  the  hasis  of  fiscal  vear  1972-73 
•'Federal  Share"  percentages.  1 

Ini-flrlibrary  Cooperation 


1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

A  *-ual 

Estimatel'' 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$2,625,247 

$2,730,000 

$  -■- 

Alabama 

48.000 

50,190 

Alaska 

40,763 

40,894 

Arizona 

44,475 

45,244 

Arkansas 

44,855 

45,690 

California 

90,372 

99,034 

Colorado 

45,572 

46,530 

ConneCricut 

47.655 

48,971 

Delaware 

41,384 

41,622 

Florida 

5/, 140 

60,08/ 

Georgia 

51,587 

53,579 

Hawaii 

41,944 

42,278 

Idaho 

41,800 

42,110 

Illinois 

68,058 

72,882 

Indiana 

53,112 

55,36t> 

loua 

47,132 

48,35b 

Kansas 

45,b78 

46 , 654 

Kentucky 

48,127 

49,525 

Louisiana 

49,197 

50,779 

Maine 

42,509 

42,940 

Maryland 

49,902 

51,605 

Massachusetts 

54,363 

56,832 

M.  chigan 

62,405 

66,258 

Minnesota 

49,606 

51,258 

Mississippi 

45,597 

46,559 

Missouri 

37,250 

53,839 
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State  or 
OutlylnR  Area 

1972 
Actual 

1973  . 
Eatimatet^ 

1974 
Estimate 

Montana 

$  41,753 

$  42,055 

Nebraska 

43,746 

44,390 

— - 

Nevada 

41,234 

41,446 

New  Hampahlre 

41,862 

42,183 



New  Jersey 

58 , 096 

61,208 

New  Mexico 

42,565 

43,006 



New  York 

85,923 

93,820 

North  C  rolina 

52,830 

55,036 

■  

North  Dakota 

41,560 

41,828 



Ohio 

66,891 

71,515 

Oklahoma 

46,461 

47,572 

Oregon 

45,280 

46,188 

Pennsylvania 

69,774 

74,894 

Rhode  Island 

42,398 

42,810 

South  Carolina 

46,540 

47,664 

South  Dakota 

41,682 

41,971 

Tennessee 

49,907 

51,610 

Texas 

68,266 

73,127  ■ 

Utah 

42,674 

43,134 

Vermont 

41,123 

41,316 

Virginia 

51,735 

53,753 

Washington 

48,607 

50,086 

West  Virginia 

44,403 

45,161 

Wisconsin 

51,153 

53,071 

Wyoming 

40,639 

40,983 

District  of  Columbia 

41,910 

42,238 

American  Samoa 

10,070 

10,082 

Guam 

10,219 

10,257 

Puerto  Rico 

46,847 

48,024 

Trust  Territory 

10,256 

10,301 

Virgin  Islands 

10,160 

10,18  7 

i/    Estimated  distribution  of  funds,  with  a  minimum  allotment:  of  $40,000  to  the  50 
States,  D,C,,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $10,000  to  the  other  outlyj.^ji  areas;  the 
remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  estimated  total  populat 1  cm ,  April  1, 
1970.    The  ••Federal  share*^  is  100  percent. 


Construction  of  Public  libraries 


1973 

Estimate 

State  and 

State  or 

1972 

Federal 

Local 

1974 

OutlyinR  Areas 

AcLual 

■  Allotment 

Matching 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$   

$  — 



Alabama 

15'6,000 

Alaska 

189,732 

Arizona 

18,000 

Arkansas 

139,366 

California 

698,114 
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_1973  Estimate 


i'i' 

I- 

f 


ERIC 


State  or 
Outlying  Areas 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Msntana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Is  land  - 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah  • 
Vermont ... 

Virginia 
Washington 
•  West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 
',Guam :  * 

"Puerto  Rico  . 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 


1972 
Actual 


Federal 
Allotment 


State  and 

Local  1974 
Matching  Estimate 


103,113 
I(»6,828 

]$7,665 
I<f3,939 

H"9,925 
Jl>,594 
3^?, 480 
71,902 
51,713 

146,034 
26-3,546 
172,966 
101,119 
179,484 

f>0,000 
467,434 
203,546 
145,376 
125,956 

204,797 
130,370 
194,478 
197,124 
246,717 

97,000 
472,561 
88,771 
89,920 
318,025 


114,253 
585,525 
103,481 
125,000 

113,637 
243,347 
377,336 
209,595 
86,498  : 

65,048. 
237,770  . 
2 18; 362 ■ 

22,500 
106,804,  . 

132,242 

: 0,314 

248,774"' 
^3,188* 
^1»797 


$  — - 
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Title  II,  Elemencary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
School  Library  Resources 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1972 
Act  UP 



1973 
Est  imatei:' 

1974 
Estimate 

TOTAL  _^ 

  »  89,998. 

,  5fl^^_  ^ 

$  ,  -  — 

Alabama 

1,460 

724 

1,418,801 



Al  ska 

135 

130  ,..91 



Arizona 

768 

o89  ' 

792  ,4:3i* 

—"*"* 

Ar Kansa  s 

807 

949 

809  ,699 

California 

8,^64 

292 

8,600,381 



Colorado 

990 

955 

1,003, JO  1 

'  ..  - 

Cotmect  icut 

1,300 

672 

1 ,327,073 

— - 

De lava re 

255 

228 

756,300  - 

Fl or  ida 

2 ,  554 

308 

2 ,622  ,351 

Georgia 

1,947 

753 

1,924,921 

liawaii 

352 

543 

355, 



Idaho 

321 

960 

32  5  ,^.^2 

-  — 

Illinois 

4,830 

114 

4  ,834 



1 nd  iana 

^  ,  J  L  L 

Q  t;*? 

2  310     ^  8 

Towa 

1,285 

267 

1,268,48J 



Kansas 

966 

108 

947,  185 



Kentucky 

1,  348 

968 

1,352,  354  



Louis  iana 

1,681 

489 

1, 6  55^1^ 



Maine 

460 

371 

^^0,6  38 

Maryland 

1,740 

544 

1,778,776 

^^ssachuset ts 

2,364 

332 

2,388,192 

Michigan 

4,252 

744 

4,146,542 

Minnesota 

1,814 

858 

1,790  ,212 

Mississippi 

1,017 

833 

946,480 

Missouri 

2,115 

431 

2,049  ,233 

Montana 

328 

651 

325  , '>53 

Nel^raska 

658 

196 

638,354 

Nevada 

218 

942 

226,416 

New  Hampshire 

316 

168 

326,695 

New  Jersey 

2,993 

829 

3,057,0S3 

New  Mexico 

510 

703 

511,032 

New  York 

7,408 

582 

7  ,343,S52 

North  Carolina 

2,063 

424 

2,069,406 

North  Dakota 

282 

965 

275,377 

Ohio 

4,737 

404 

4,754,550 

Oklahoma 

1,076 

331 

1,091,264 

Oregon 

874 

006 

875,475 

Pennsylvania 

472 

4,975,170 

Rhode  Island 

997 

396,958 

South  Carolina 

i,,134 

518 

1,125,332 

South  Dakota 

313 

952 

305,768 

Tennessee 

1,580 

795 

1,594,892 

Texas 

4,960 

462 

5,037,176 

Utah 

527 

142 

526,457 

VertnoiAt 

r . 

886 

202,468 

o 

ERIC 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1972 
Actual 


1973 
EatiroateV 


1974 
Estimate 


Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyonting 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 
Guain 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Xalands 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


1.940,673 
1,495,705 

709,655 
2,094,174 

154,056 

291,472 

30,000 
67,596 
1, SAT, 850 
83,812 
38,850 

133,014 


1,939,360 
1,485,090 

705,179 
2  ,074  ,956 

153,539 

285,269 

30  ,000 
73,459 
1,847,346 
86,754 
30,000 

127,563 


1/ 


Estimated  distribution  of  funds  to  the  50  States  and  IJ.C.  on  the  basis  of 
total  estimated  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  school  enroll- 
ment,- Fall  1970,    2,5  percent  of  the  50  States  and  D.C.  amount  distributed 
to  the  outlying  areas  on  the  basis  of  total  estimated  public  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  school  eriroUroent,  Fall  1970,  except  American' 
Samoa,  public  school,  Fall  1969;  B.l.A,,  fiscal  year  1970;  Trust  Territory, 
nonpublic  school  enrollment,  fiscal  year  1969. 


Title  VI-A,  Higher  Education  Act 
Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment 
Television  Equipment 


State  or 

^  1972 

1973 

1974" 

Outlying  Areas 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

!^  1,492.823 

$ 

-    $  — 

Alabama 

24,473 

Alaska 

938  ■ 

Arizona 

17,738 

Arkansas 

13,681 

California 

170,022 

Colorado 

21,653 

Connecticut 

17,812 

Delaware 

3,362 

Florida 

41,477 

Georgia 

2b, 355 

llavai  t 

S,252 

Idaho 

.  4,973 

Illinois 

69,743 

Indiana 

3.-, 714 

Iowa  . 

■  -'4,647  ■ 

Kansas 

.  20,849 

Kentucky, 

22,870 

Louisiana 

27,420 

Maine 

6,411 

>{aryland 

.  22,883 

97-228  p  -  73 
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State  or 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 


Sou^h  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermoni: 


West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyonting 


Outlying;  Areaa  .HH.  1973  1974 

 EBtimate  Estimate 


Anerica.i  f.amoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territ  >ry 
Virgin  Islands 


51,179  .  $ 

64,733 


Mississippi  ll^ll^ 
Missouri  Ac^m/ 


35,115 


4,912 
13,704 
2,013 

New  Jersey  27':250 


8,909 
118.068 
36,889 
7,072 
69,286 


24,567 


Oklahoma 

20  340 

tennsylvanla  ia*  a^ti 

Rhode  island 

South  Carolina  j^^gj^ 


7,056 
29,826 
83,555 
16,328 

4,494 


j;^^einla  24,268 
Washington  ng  cfxq 


15,107 
36,985 
3,060 


Lrljtirict  of  Columbia  653 


370 
12,851 
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Title  VI-A,  Higher  Education  Act 
Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment 
Other  Equipment 


ocace  or 

1972 

1  Q7 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  10,987,052 

$  



Alabama 

179,471 





Alaska 

6,877 

Arizona 

130,075 



Arkansas 

100,323 





California 

1,246,837 





Colorado 

158,791 





Connecticut 

124 ,224 

Delaware 

24,655 





F.lorida 

309,982 





Georgia 

193,272 





Uava  i  1 

40,2^64 





Idaho 

49,074 

Illinois 

511,490 

Indiana 

276,570, 

Iowa 

180,746 

Kansas 

152,894 

Kentucky 

167,711 

Ix>uisiana 

201,074 

hSaine 

47,013 

Maryland 

167,805 

Massachusetts 

375,309 

Michigan 

474,708 

Minnesota 

235,845 

Mississippi 

135,565 

Missouri 

257,509 

Montana 

46,568 

Nebraska 

100,500 

Nevada 

14,766 

New  Hampshire 

45,306 

New  Jersey 

199,830 

New  Mexico 

65,337 

New  York 

865,836 

Nofth  Carolina 

270,513 

North  Dakota 

51,858 

Ohio 

501,546 

Oklahoma 

180.154 

Oregon 

149,160 

Pennsylvania 

549,682 

Rhode  Island 

58.871 

^uth  Carolina 

107,333 

o 

ERIC 
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State  or 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

South  Dakota 

$  51,745 

$  

$ 

Tennessee 

218,724 

Texas 

612.739 

Utah 

119,735 

Vermont 

32,962 

Virginia 

198,610 

WaahingCon 

216,400 

West  Virginia 

110,788 

Wisconsin 

271,219 

Wyoming 

22,439 

District  of  Columbia 

78,126 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

J.  708 

Puerto  Rico 

94,241 

Trust  Territory 

Vlr^iln  lal.a  id 

i,272 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 


Senator  MagnuSON.  We  will  recess  this  hearing  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  completes  the  hearings  on  the 
Government  witnesses  on  Education,  except  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  but  that  is  a  separate  entity.  We  will  hear  that  later. 

Than  this  week  or  next  week»  for  the  record,  we  will  go  on  with  the 
health  budget. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:30  a. in.;  Wednesday,  Maj'  30,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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